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HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

A t this epoch we pause a moment to cast a glance on some of 
the characteristics of the period extending from the Peaco 
of Westphalia to the first French Revolution. 

The wars which sprung out of the Reformation were closed by 
the Thirty Years^ War — a crime too gigantic to bo repeated. So 
long a stnfO; if it did not extinguish, at least mitigated religious 
animosity; above nil, Rome saw that she had no longer the power 
to excite and nourish it. The results, both of the war and the 
peace, must have convinced the most sanguine Pope that no 
reasonable expectation could any longer be entertained of subju- 
gating the Protestants by force. Nearly all Europe had been 
engaged m the struggle, and the cause of Rome had been van- 
quished. Nay, the Papal Court had been oven foiled in the nit)re 
congenial field of negotiation and diplomacy. The influence exer* 
cised by the Papal Nuncios at the Congress of Munster Iiad been 
quite insignificant. A peace entirely adverse to the Pope^s views 
had been concluded, against which, instead of those terrible 
anathemas which had once made Europe tremble. Innocent X. 
had contented himself with launcUng a feeble protest, wliicli 
nobody, not even the Catholic Princes, regarded. 

, The Peace of Westph&lia may, therefore, bo con-jidored as in- 
augurating a new era, whose character was essentially political.® It 
is true that the religious element i^ hot altog*ethor eliminated in 
the intercourse of nations. The Catholic and the Protestant Powers 
hav^ still, in some degree, different interests, and still more dif- 
ferent views and sentiments; and in the great struggle, for instance, 
between Louis XIV. and William III., the former monarch may in 
son^ measure be regarded as the repres^tative of the Papacy, the 
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•latter of the Eeformation. Yet in these contests political interests^ 
were altogether so predominant that what little of religion seema 
mixed up with them was only subservient to them, and a meibns 
gather than an end. 

These changes were not without their effect on the intellectual 
condition of Europe. The same causes which produced the Eefor- 
mation had set all the elements of thought in nfotion, had given 
rise to bold and original geniuses and great discoveries.’ The 
human mind seemed all at once to burst its shackles, and to march 
forth to now conquests. Jt was the age which showed the way. 
Columbus discovered a new hemilsphere, Copernicus a new system 
of ^the universe. Bacon a new method of all sciences. Boldness 
and originality also characterized literature, and the age of the 
Eeformation produced Shakspcare and Eabelais. The following 
period, of which we are here to treat, employed itself in working 
on the materials which the previous era had provided, and in set- 
ting them in order. It was the ago of criticism and analysis. 
Intellectual efforts, if no longer so daring, were more correct. 
Science made less gigantic, but surer steps ; literature, if less 
original, no longer offended by glaring blemishes 'at the side of 
inimitable beauties. The spirit of the ago was best exhibited in 
Franco. French modes of thinking, French literatui*e, French 
tasto, French manners, became the standard of all Europe, and 
caused the period to bo called the Age op Louis XIV.^ Its 
influence survived the reign of that Monarch, and gave a moral 
weight to France, even after her political preponderance had 
declined. 

When we talk of the Age of Pericles,^^ the Age of Augustus,^^ 
the Age of Louis XIV.^^, we naturally imply that the persons 
from whom those periods took their names exercised a consider- 
able influence on the spirit by which they were characterized. .In 
reality, however, this influence extended no further than to give a 
conventional tone and fashion. The intellectual condition which 
prevailed from about the middle of the seventeenth century till 
towards the close of the .eighteenth wak the natural result of the 
period which preceded it ; and it might, perhaps, not be difficult 
to show that the samQ was thb case with the two celebrated eras of 
Athens find Eome. It would be absurd to suppose that the patron- 
age of the great can call works of genius into ^existence. Such 
patronage, however, especially where there is no ^reat general 
public to whom the authors of works of art and literature may 
address themselves, is capable of giving puch works their form and 
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<joJour — ^in abort, df influencing the taste of their producers ; and. 
this is precisely Vhat the Courts of Augustus and Louis XIV. 
efihcted. The literature and art of the Athenian Commonwealth 
were subject to somewhat different conditions. Greek literature 
was not so much (he literature of books as the Roman, and still 
i&ore the modern. The appeal was chiefly oral, and made more 
c^jbectly to the public, but a public that has not been found else* 
where^a^body of judges of the most critical taste and discernment. 
Kence Attic literature and art present an unriralled combination 
of excellences ; all the vigour and Are of originality, subdued by 
the taste .of a grand jury of critics. We mean not, however, to 
assert that the writers of the age of Augustus and Louis possessed 
no original genius, but only that it was kept more in check. It 
cannot be doubted, for Instance, that Virgil and Horace, Racine 
and Moli^re, possessed great original powers, which, in another 
state of society, they might probably have displayed in a different, 
and, perhaps, more vigorous fashion, but at the sacrifice of that 
propriety and elegance which distinguish their writings. 

If Louis XIV. claimed to represent the State in his own person, 
still more did he represent the Court, which set the fashion in 
dress and manners, as well as in literature. There was much, 
fortunately, in Louisas character that was really refined and ele- 
gant, and which left an unmistakeable impress on the nation. 
Although unrestrained in his earlier days by any notions of 
morality, he was far removed from coarseness and indecency. His 
manner towards women was marked by a noble and refined gal- 
lantry ; towards men, by a dignified and courteous affability. JIo 
is said never to have passed a woman even of the lowest condition 
without raising his hat. There was no doubt a great deal of acting 
in all this ; but it was good acting. He had made it his study to 
support the character of a great king with a becoming dignity and 
splendour, for he felt himself to be the centre of Europe as well as 
of France. * His fine person was also of much service to him. 
Hence, as regards merely external manner, his Court has, perhaps, 
never been surpassed, and it is not surprising that it should have 
become a model to all Europe. It combined a dignified etiquette 
with graceful ease. Every one kndwand acquiesced in his position, 
without being made to feel his inferiority. The King exaetod that 
the higher classes should treat their inferiors with that polite con- 
sideratioh of which he himself gave the example. Thus Ao different 
ranks of society were brought nearer together without being con- 
founded. The importance of the great nobility was reduced by 
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omultiplying the number of dukes and peers ; while civic ministers 
and magistrates were loaded with titles^ and b/ought almost to a 
level in point of ceremonial with persons of the highest birth. "At 
the same time certain honorary privileges were reserved for the 
litter which afforded some compensation to thejr self-love.o They 
alone could dine in public with the King ; they alone could wo^r 
the cordon bleu and the justaucorps a brevet ; a <3ort of costume 
adopted by the King, which could be worn only by royal Jicence, 
and established a sort of equality among the wearers. All these 
regulations tended to produce a mutual affability between the 
different classes, which spread from the Court through the nation, 
and produced a universal politeness. Hence French society at- 
tained an unrivalled elegance of manner, which it retained down 
to the Revolution. There was nothing that could be compared to 
the Court of France and French society. Hence also the French 
language attained a grace and polish which render it so apt an 
instrument of polite conversation, and caused its general diffusion 
in Europe. The Courts of Austria and Spain were shackled by a 
cold and formal etiquette, destructive of all wit, taste, and fancy. 
The only Court which approached the French was that of England 
under Charles IL Essentially, perhaps, Charles was not more 
immoral than Louis 3 but he wanted that refinement which deprives 
immorality of its grossness. The result is manifest in the contem- 
porary literature of the two nations, and especially the drama, 
the best test of the manners of a people. The English drama- 
tists of that age, tragedians as well as comedians, with quite as 
much fire and genius as their French contemporaries, were grossly 
indecent. ' 

In patronizing literature and art, Louis XIV, only followed the 
example given by Richelieu, with whom it was a part of policy. 
He knew that literature glorifies a country, and gives it a mo^al 
strength ; that it makes the prince who patronizes it popular at 
home, respected and influential abroad. The benefits which Louis 
bestowed on literary men were not confined to those of his own 
country. Many foreign literati of distinction were attracted to 
France by honourable and ^lucrative posts; pensions, honorary 
rewards, flattering letters, wore^accorded to others. There were 
few coun.tries in Europe without some writer who could sound the 
praises and proclaim the munificence of Louis XIV, 

Even if 4 t were compatible with the scope of this work, space 
would ndt allow us to enter into any critical examination of the 
great writers who adorned the reign of Louis. The dramas of 
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B^ine and the poems of Boileau and La Fontaine, th^ 

sermons and other writings of Bossuet and Bourdaloue, besides 
tha works of numerous other authors, are still in the hands of all 
persons of taste, not only in France, but also throughout Europe. 
For a like reason' we pass over the great French writers who 
tdorned the eighteenth century, many of whom will not suffer by 
a ijomparison 'vpth their immediate predecessors. A bare list of 
names — ^jf^nd our space would allow us to give but little more — 
would* afford neither instruction nor amusement. During this 
period, however, 'ajose that school of philosophical writers whoso 
works contributed so much to produce the Revolution. To 
writings of this class, having a direct political bearing, it wiU be 
necessary to advert with considerable attention in a future chapter, 
when we come to consider the causes of that event. 

If royal patronage can give a .tone to works of imagination, it 
can still more directly assist the researches of learning and science. 
The King, in person, declared himself the protector of the Aca- 
demie Franqaise, the centre and representative of the national 
literature, and raised it, as it were, to an institution of the State, 
by permitting it to harangue him on occasions of solemnity, like 
the Parliament and other superior courts. In the state of society 
which then existed, this was no small addition to the dignity of 
letters. Under the care of Louis and Colbert arose two other 
learned institutions: the Academie dcs inscriptions et brlles lettres, 
and the Academie des sciences. The origin of the former was suffi- 
ciently frivolous. It was at first designed to furnish inscriptions for 
the public monuments, motives and legends for medals, subjects 
for artists, devices for fetes and carousals, with descriptions destined 
to dazzle foreign nations with the pomp and splendour of French 
royalty. It was also to record the groat actions achieved by the 
King ; ^ in short, it was to bo the humble handmaid of Louisas 
glory. But from such a beginning it became by degrees the centre 
of historictil, philological, and archaeological researches. The 
Academie des sciences was founded in lt)G6, after the example of 
the Royal Society of«London. In the cultivation of science, 
England had, indeed, taken the lead of France, and could aliysady 
poinff to mKuy eminent names. Th§ JVench Academy of Architec- 
ture was founded in 1671, and the Acifdemy of Paii^ting and 
Sculpture, originated .by Mazarin in 1648, received a fresh dc- 
vefopm^nt at the hands of Louis and his ministers. • 

If we tufn from the Court to the Cabinet of Louis, we find him 

* Martin, t. xiii. p« 161 '. 
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Jbere also affecting the first part. But if wa% in reality by tbe 
ability of his ministers, Le TeUier/Colbert, Lionbe, Louvois, that 
he found the means of sustaining the glories of his reign. .After 
the death of Louvois, who, though a detestable politioian, was ab 
excellent military administrator, the affairs of Louis went i;fipidly 
to decay. Jean-Baptiste Colbert, one of the ablest ministers that 
France had over seen, was^born in 1619, the son of a trader- of 
Rheims. After receiving the rudiments of a commercial educa- 
tion, he became successively a clerk to a merchant, a notary, and 
an attorney, and finally entered the service of lihe Government by 
becoming clerk to a treasurer of what were called the parties 
casudles. Thus Colbert, though subsequently a warm patron of 
art and literature, had not received the slightest tincture of a 
• classical education, and began at the age‘ of fifty to study Latin, 
to which he applied himself while riding in his carriage. He owed 
his advancement to Le Tellier, who saw and appreciated his'merit. 
In 1649 that minister caused him to be appointed a counsellor of 
state, and from this period his rise was rapid. He obtained the 
patronage of Mazarin, for whom, however, he felt but little esteem. 
The Cardinal on his death-bed is said to have recommended Col- 
bert to the King; and, in 1661, after the fall of Fouquet, he ob- 
tained the management of the finances. The mind of Colbert, 
however, did not confine itself merely to his official department, 
but embraced the whole compass of the State. He had already 
conducted all the affairs of France during eight years, before he 
obtained, in 1669, the office of Secretary of State, with the manage- 
ment of the Admiralty, commerce, colonies, the King^s household, 
Paris, the government of the Isle of France and Orleans, the affairs 
of the clergy, and other departments. 

Colbert had taken Richelieu as his model, and like that states- 
man had formed the grandest plans for the benefit of France by 
promoting her agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and by 
developing the moral and intellectual as well as the material re- 
sources of the kingdom. He increased the revenue by making the 
officers of finance disgorge their unjust profits, by reforming the 
syste/n of taxation, and reducing the expenses of collection. He 
improved the police and the administration of justice. He facili- 
tated the<. internal communications of France by repaiidng the 
highways and making new ones, and by •causing the canal of 
Languedoc to be dug, which connects the Mediterranean mth the 
Atlantic. He also formed the scheme of the canal oftBurgundy. 
He caused •Marseilles and IJunkirk to be declared free ports, *and 
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he denoouraged the^nolfllity to engage in commeroe by providing « 
that it should be* no derogation to their rank. He formed the 
harbour of Bochefort^ enlarged and improved that of Brest^ and 
es&blished large marine arsenals at Brest^ Toulon^ Havre^ and 
Dunkirk ; while, Ijy the care which he bestowed dpon the fleet * 
Ffance was never more formidable at sea than at this period. 
His* commercial system, however, though perhaps suited to the 
wants cgid temper of Fraflce in those days, would not meet the 
approbation of modem political economists. He adopted the 
protective system, and instead of encouraging private enterprise, 
established monopolies by forming the East and West India Com- 
panies, as well as those of the Levant and of the North. Colbert 
retained office till his death, in 1683. His end seems to have 
been hastened by the ingratitude of the King in appreciating his 
great services. 

We will now take a brief view of some of the political conse- 
quences which attended the close of the era of the Beformation. 
It cap scarcely be doubted that Germany, the chief scene of that 
event, viewed as a confederate State, was much enfeebled by it. 
Had the Empire remained united in its allegiance to Borne, or 
had it become, as it at one time promised, universally Protestant, 
France and Sweden would not have been able to play the part 
they did in the Thirty Years' War, and to aggrandize themselves 
at its expense. The bad political constitution of the Empire, which 
naturally contained within itself the seeds of perpetual discord, 
was rendered infinitely more feeble by the introduction of Pro- 
testantism. Having become permanently divided into two or thi;eo 
roligiSus parties, with opposite views and interests, materials were 
provided for constant internal dissensions, as well as for the in- 
troduction of foreign influence and intrigues. The same was also 
the case in Poland. On the other hand, in those countries where 
the Beformation was entirely successful, as England and the 
Scandinavian Kingdoms, its tendency was to develop and in- 
crease the national power. It is true that the different Gorman 
Princes, and especially the more important ones, grew indivi- 
dually stronger by the Thirty Years' War and the Peace of Was t- 
phalia.* Such was tjie case even* with the House of Ilabsburg, 
which, after the battle of Prague, in 1620, was enabled ts render 
the Crown of Bohemia hereditary. The maintenance of a standing 
force of Mercenaries, which obtained in most of the German States 
after the waS*, contributed to the same result, by enabling the 
Princes to usurp the rights of their subjects. The pro^sions of 
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the Capitulation extorted from the Empe^ Leopold, in 1658) Jhad 
the same tendency, by rendering the territorfal Princes less de- 
pendent on the grants of their people and, as this Capitulation 
was wrung from Leopold through the influence of France^ it 
•must be regarded as a direct consequence of the Thirty Tears' 
War. The enhancement of the power of the Electors of Bavafia 
and Brandenburg by this means, is particularly striking,* In 
Bavaria, the States, which were seldom assembled, intrqsted the 
administration of financial matters to a committee appointed for a 
long term of years ; with which the Elector found the transaction 
of business much more easy and convenient. The power of the 
Prince made still greater progress in Brandenburg under Fre- 
derick William, the Great Elector." After the year 1653 the 
States of the IMark were no longer asseftibled. Their grants were 
replaced by an excise and a tax on provisions, which the Elector 
had introduced in 1641, immediately after his accession ; and, as 
these did away with the direct taxes levied monthly and yearly, 
they were popular with the householders, and there was no diffi- 
culty in making them perpetual. The conduct of Frederick Wil- 
liam in Prussia was still more arbitrary. When the sovereignty 
of that Duchy was finally confirmed to him by the Peace of Oliva, 
he put an end, though not without a hard struggle, to the autho- 
rity of the Prussian States, by abrogating their right of taxation; 
and he signalized this act of despotic authority by the perpetual 
imprisonment of Rhode, Burgomaster of Kdnisberg, and by the 
execution of Colonel A’^on Kalkstcin, another assertor of the 
popular rights. 

But it was in the direct ratio of the increase of strengtlfin its 
separate States, that the strength of the Empire as a Confedera- 
tion was diminished, because the interests of its various territorial 
Princes were not only separate fi*om, but frequently hostile .to, 
those of the general Confederation and of the Emperor. The 
minor States, which could not hope to make themselves important 
and respected alone, attained that end by combining together. 
Hence, the Catholic and Protestant Leagues, formed under French 
influence soon after the Peace of Westphalia, and under the pre- 
text of maintaining its ju’evisions. These JLeagues became still 
more hqstile to the Imperial power, when, soon after the election 
oPLeopold, they were united in one under the title of the Rhenish 
League. « * 

It must be confessed that the personal character of the Emperor 
* * Menzel, yeuentCrisch, der Dcutsch^, B. iv. S. 324. 
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Leopold contribtttSd not a little to produce this state of things* • 
Leopold, who reigned during forty-seven years as tlie contem- 
porary of Louis XIV., was in every respect the foil of the French 
jronarch. Hence much of the diversity in the political deve- 
lopment of 6ermp.ny and France. While the Imperial authoi 
rfty was being diluted by that of the German Electors and Princes, 
Louis was epit<«nizing the State into his own person. Under 
Leopol(J, the Diets, the chief bond of German Federation, lost all 
their importance.^ That of 1663, summoned on account of the 
Turkish War, he opened not in person ; and he afterwards at- 
tended it only as a kind of visitor. He took no care to terminate 
its disputes on the important subject of the Capitulation.-? of 
future Emperors, and permitted the Assembly to be interminable. 
Thus the authority and constitution of the Diet became completely 
changed. Henceforth neither Emperor nor Prince of the Empire 
appeared in it in person, and the Imperial Assembly shrank into 
a mere congress of ambassadors and deputies without plenipo- 
tentiary authority, who, before they could act, were obliged to 
apply to their principals for instructions. Business was reduced 
to a mere empty observance of forms and ceremonies, and a per- 
petual contest of the most trivial kind arose about degrees of 
rank and titjes. Hence, from the Court and Diet, formality 
penetrated through all the ranks of the German people. Even in 
the promotion of science, literature, and art, which add so much 
to the grandeur of a nation by extending its moral influence, 
Leopold, though a more learned Prince than Louis, showed him- 
self less judicious and efficient. Louis promoted the vcrnacijlar 
literrflure of France by every means in his power, and with such 
success that ho rendered the French tongue the universal lan- 
guage of educated Europe. On the other hand, little or no Im- 
perial patronage shone on German literature, because almost all 
the men of geuius were Protestants. Leopold, who, being bred 
up to the Church, bad received a ,schola.stic education, amused 
himself by inditing Latin epigrams and epistles, and by con- 
versing in that language with the learned ; while, with hi.s courtiers 
and family, and in the literary assemblies which he held ii^ his 
apartments in the^nter, the conversation wars usually in f?panislj 
or Italian. Hence Gennan literature was still confined in Jhe 
chains of scholastic bondage. 

^ran(?e, after the Peace of Westphalia, presents a*pictnrc the 
very revers^ of this. The scattered elements of political I)o^ycr, 
instead of being divided and dissipated, were concenfJ’atcd in a 
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« narrow focus^ an J an intense nationality was developed, ^he 
progress of France, like that of Germany, had^ been arrested by 
the consequences of the Beformation, and by the long wars* of 
religion under the Valois. It was Henry IV. who first restored 
franquillity, and prepared France to take that place in Europe to 
which her resources and situation called her. But with the de- 
mands for liberty of conscience had been mixed' up a republican 
spirit, to which even Henryks own example as the leader of a 
faction may have contributed ; and this was further nourished by 
the immunities which he granted to the Hugonots. It was often 
diflScult to distinguish between those who merely desired religious 
freedom and those who wished to overthrow the monarchy. Riche- 
lieu subdued this dangerous faction and founded the absolute in- 
' tegrity of the French monarchy. Having thus secured domestic 
unity and strength, he turned his attention to the affairs of 
Europe ; and by his able, but unscrupulous policy, well seconded 
by Mazarin, France secured, at the Peace of Westphalia, the ad- 
vantages already related, which were further extended by the 
Peace of the Pyrenees, in 1658. 

Thus, when Louis XIV. assumed the reigns of government ho 
had only to follow the course marked out for him. Without 
wishing to detract from the merit of that Prince, it may be safely 
affirmed that the state of Europe contributed very much to facili- 
tate his political career. It was principally the weakness of Ger- 
many, resulting from the misfortunes of the Thirty Years^ War, 
and that of the Spanish branch of the House of Austria, which 
crepited the strength of France, and helped her to become for a 
while the dictator of Europe. Spain, at the Peace of Westphalia, 
was still, indeed, to all appearance, a great Power. She possessed 
Naples, Sicily, and Milan, Franche- Comte, and Flanders, besides 
immense territories in both the Indies. Yet this vast Empire, 
from the necessity it entailed of defending remote provinces con- 
nected with it by no natural tie, was a source rather of weak- 
ness than of strength. France, entrenched within her own 
boundaries, and with scarce a single foreign possession, was a 
muQh more formidable Power. Spain was also internally weakened 
through bad government, fa^aaticism, and bigi)try. The spirit of 
the^ two ^neighbouring countries was entirely opposite. While 
France was founding a new era of progress, Spain was falling 
back into the middle ages. In spite of the declining condition of 
the kingdt>m, the number and the wealth of ecclesiastics increased 
to such a* degree that, in d 636, the Cortes of Madrid, in return 
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for.ft grant, obtained from Philip lY. a promisi that for the next 
six years no mo^ religious foundations should be established ; 
yet even this limited promise appears not to have been fulfilled.^ 
At the same time, while most of the principal towns of Spain had 
lost thg greater part of their trade, with a corresponding decay ia 
their population ; while whole districts were in some instances 
reduced almost .to desolation, and the kingdom to a state of 
universal Jbankruptcy, the Court of Spain, mindful rather of its 
anbient grandeur than of its present misfortunes, kept up a 
splendour and magnificence far above its means, and opened in 
this way another source of poverty. Add to all those* evils the 
revolts of Catalonia and Portugal. The annexation of Portugal 
during a period of sixty years had tended to revive the declining 
power and glory of Spaifi ; and now she was not only deprived of 
this support, but the Jong wars which she entered into for the 
recovery of that kingdom also became a source of weakness to 
herself and of strength to her enemies. 

If the condition of Germany and Spain favoured the progress 
of Franco, that of England offered no obstruction. Cromwell, 
who assumed the reigns of power soon after the Peace of West- 
phalia, flung his sword into the French scale ; and the two suc- 
ceeding Stuarts, the pensioners of Louis, seldom ventured to 
dispute his jDehests. It was not till the accession of William HI. 
that England again became a considerable Power in the Euro- 
pean system. From this time was established a new balance of 
power, which may be best explained by throwing a hasty glance 
on the origin and progress of that system. 

The first well-marked symptoms of that national jealousy which 
ultimately produced the theory of the balance of power, may be 
traced to the ambition of the House of Austria, and the suspicion 
that it was aiming at a universal monarchy. During the reign of 
Charles V., such a consummation seemed no improbable event. 
Master of GTermany, Spain, the Nethc rlands, a great part of Italy, 
besides his possessions in the Indies, that Monarch seemed to 
encircle the earth with his power, and to threaten the liberties of 
all Europe. It was natural that France, whose dominions were 
surrounded by those of the Empero;,*iShould first take alarm ; and 
hence the struggle between Charles and Francis I. re^prded in 
the preceding vglumcs* But France had to maintain the struggle 
almost 41one. She sought, indeed, allies, and Tier treaties with 
the Porte sKow how the ideas of religion were already beginning 


* Seropere, Hist, des ch. xAxi. 
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to be superseded hy political ones; indeed^ the subsequent 
alliances between Catholics and Heretics werfe hardly so mon- 
strous as this between Christiana and Infidels. France also sought 
the aid of England, and sometimes obtained it; but from ab6ut 
us much regard for the balance of European power as ws^ enter- 
tained by the Turks themselves. The policy of England, thfen 
directed by the counsels of Wolsey, had for its object, as we have 
before attempted to show, rather the national advantagej,^or even 
sometimes the personal aggrandizement of the great Cardinal, 
than the establishment of a balance of powev. So far from this 
being thd case, English policy wUs often adverse to such a balance, 
and, instead of supporting France, was thrown into the scale of 
her gigantic adversary. Henry Till, himself was, perhaps, more 
influenced by a feeling of pride at tho power he could display by 
intervening between two such powerful sovereigns, than by any 
regard to a political balance. Nay, it may well be doubted 
whether Francis was ever actuated by any abstract ideas of that 
kind, and whether he was not rather governed in his hostility to 
Charles sometimes by ambition and the love of military glory, 
sometimes by the requirements of self-defence, or the cravings of 
unsatisfied resentment. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that tho rivalry between Prance and 
Austria first gave rise to the idea of a balance of power. So great 
was tho impression of alarm created by the exorbitant power of 
the House of Habsburg, that even the abdication of Charles V., 
and its severance into two branches, could not dissipate it. Half 
a century after that event, Henry IV., or his minister Sully, as 
we have before related, formed the scheme of opposing the Theo- 
cratic Monarchy, supposed to bo the object of that House, by a 
Christian Commonwealth, in which all the nations of Europe 
should be united ; ^ a design in which, however chimerical it may 
appear, wo see the first formal announcement of the theorjr of the 
balance of power as a rule of European policy. .After the death 
of Henry IV., French politics changed for a while, and a friendly 
feeling was even established with Spain f but on the accession of 
Eichelieu to power, Henryks anti- Austrian policy, though not his 
extravagant schema, was renewed, and was continued, as already 
related, J?y Mazarin. 

Vye are thus brought down to the Thirty rTears^ War and 
Peace of Westphalia, which, as we have said, first in any degree 
practically established the European equilibrium. We mean not 

* *oSee Vol. iii. p. 63. ^ 
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to alErm that such a result was actually contemplated either by ^ 
the Princes who todk part in the war, or by their plenipotentiaries 
who negotiated the peace. The former were actuated by various 
motives, and certainly not by any regard to the political balance ; 
while tl^ treaties afford no evidence that its future maintenance* 
waft the object of their ministers’ care. Such, nevertheless, was 
the j)ractical result of this great struggle. For although the 
attempt of^the House of Austria, during the period of Catholic 
reaction, to ei^tend its power along with that of the Roman 
Church, and thus tb^found a religious and political absolutism 
which would have been dangerous to all Europe, was chiefly 
opposed by France and Sweden, yet moat of the European 
nations had been more or less directly engaged in the war ; and 
we have seen that only* three Powers, England, Russia, and 
Poland, were absolutely unrepresented in th^ Congresses which 
assembled to arrange the peace. At no preceding epoch, except, 
perhaps, during the Crusades, had the nations of Europe been so 
universally brought together. The Northern Powers now for the 
first time became of any importance in the European system. 
Sweden had played a part in the war more than equal to that of 
Franco, and had reaped corresponding advantages from the peace ; 
and an intimate alliance was contracted between these two Powers 
which lasted a considerable period, and was of great importance 
in the affairs of Europe. Sweden became a leadirig Power in the 
North; and though she did not long retain that place, she only 
quitted it to make room for another Northern Power, that of 
Prussia, whose influence had likewise been founded by the events 
of the Thirty Years’ War. Thus Northern Europe added another 
member to the European system, and another element to the 
balance of power. The discussion and adjustment of the diffe- 
rences which had arisen among these various nations in the Con- 
gresses of Munster and Osnabriick, and the rules then laid down 
for further observance, naturally dr«w them closer together, and 
cemented them more into one great commonwealth. It was now 
that the practice of guaranteeing treaties was introduced. Before 
the Peace of Westphalia it would be difficult to point to a treaty 
formed Vith a direct view to the "bajince of power ; while after 
that event such treaties are frequent. Such were the Triple Alliance 
of 1668, the League of Augsburg in 1687, the Grand Alliance of 
1701, and* others. From the same cause also sprang*that more 
intimate, as ♦’ell as more extended diplomatic intercourse which 
now arose amonsr the natibns of Eurone. Permanent legations 
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were generally established^ and the forms and^usages of diplo&cy - 
were brought to perfection. The French miilisterial despatches 
of this period are among the best models of their Idnd. 

The changes produced in the relative strength of nations 
•through the Thirty Years^ War and its consequences n^jaterially 
altered their European relations. Before that event the Hotise 
of Austria had been the dominant Power. But' the policy of 
Henry lY., of Bichelieu^ and Mazarin^ against that House, had 
been so successfully pursued and consummated, ths^ it was Frdnce 
herself which became in turn the object of jealousy and alarm. 
Louis XIV., before the close of his reign, was thought to aim at 
being the universal monarch ; and Europe, to save herself from 
his extravagant ambition, formbd new leagues to regulate the 
political balance. It was not, howcvei^, till towards the close of 
the seventeenth an^ beginning of the eighteenth century that all 
tha materials were provided for this purpose. Great Britain 
finally took her proper station as one of the arbiters of Europe 
only in the reign of William III. Nor was it till about the same 
period that the strength of Prussia and Russia began to be de- 
veloped, and to complete the balance. 

The League of Augsburg, formed in 1686 under the auspices 
of William III. (Vol. III., p.410), may be regarded as inaugurating 
a system of European policy which lasted far into the present cen- 
tury ; of which, with some interruptions, the main-spring was the 
rivalry between Franco and England. The alliance between Great 
Britain and Austria in 1689 was purely political. There was no 
question of trade or commerce between the two countries, while 
their sentiments regarding civil and religious government were 
entirely opposite. Their sole object was to check the exorbitant 
pretensions of France, and preserve the political balance. On this 
fouUdation England continued to build. She generally threw her 
sword into the scale of Austria, though there is a period of re- 
markable exception. After the war of the Austrian Succq|sion^ 
Maria Theresa, as we shall have to relate in a subsequent chapter, 
deserted her most faithful ally, and formed a connection with 
FijoUco which lasted down to the time of the French Revolution. 
The declining state of Frauye®? however, at^that period rendered 
this ui^natural allian'ce less important than it might otherwise 
have proved. . . , 

The continejital influence of Great Britain gradually Increased. 
During/the war of the Spanish Succession she.be^n to employ 
the method of subsidizing foreign nations, whence the rise of her 
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olfttioiial debt. P;rofi(fiia^axid Russia^ as we said^ began' to ^8sam«t 
the rank of gre4t Eifropean Powers^ tkpngh tkeir influence Was, 
not fully developed till tbe latter half of the eighteenth century^ 
im the reigns of F^dHck the Great and Catherine II. By their 
means the north and east of Europe were brought into closer cofl-^ 
section with its Southern and western nations. " ^y this new state 
of things both •France and Sw^en began in turn to feel that 
oppositio|i to their predominance wUicl:} they had themselves 
carried on against the House of Austria. Both those countries, 
at the death of Loiys XIV., Tiad lost most of the, power and pres- 
tige which they had derived from the Peace of Westphalia. 

As the intercourse between the European States became, after 
that Peace,, more frequent and Tntimate, so a more perfect system 
of international law greW^up, and was, indeed, required* for its re^ 
^ulation. This science had hitherto been liery meagre and im- 
perfect. ^ There was no system’^ of public Jaw during the Middle 
Ages. When difficult cases arose, Appeals were made, sometimes 
to the Pope, sometimes to the Jurists, and especially to the cele- 
brated School of Bologna. Thus, for instance, the question be- 
tween the Lombard cities and the"* Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
at the famous Diet of Boncaglia, in, 1158, was decided by tho 
opinions of four doctors of Bologna, who appear' to. have been 
guided by the principles of the Roman law. It was natural, from 
the spirit of those ages, that the Pope should bo made the arbiter 
of secular disputes, in which his authority suppliec^the place of a 
code of public law. For the same reason we are not’ surprised 
to find that.the science had its origin among the monks and clergy, 
in those times almost the sole depositaries of learning, and espe- 
cially among the casuists of Spain. The bigotry of that country 
and the proceedings of the Inquisition naturally attracted the 
attention of the learned to cases of conscience ; and it is an appeal 
to conscience which foruls the basis of all international law, 
Hex^ Spaih became unrivalled, as well in the. number of, her 
casuists as in their intellectual aCuter^ss. The attention of "these 
men was first directed towards the principles of international law 
by the discovery of America, which opened up so many questions 
,'respecflng the conduct to be observoi towards the natives. Wo 
find iJiese principles first touched upon in tlib writing^pfrFranpis 
de Victoria, who, began to teach at Valladolid in^la25, and in 
thos^ of ^iis pupil Dominico Soto. ’Soto, who was confessor to 
Charles V., dedicated his treatise on '' Justice and Law ^ to Don. 
Carlos; Solbo was consulted by Charles V. when the ^ponfefORce 
if. . ’ * 0 
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was held at Valladolid between Sepulveda^ the advocate of the 
Spanish colonists^ and Laa Casas^ the humane ehampion of the 
natives of the West India Islands^ respecting the lawfulness of 
enslaving those unhappy people. The opinion of the monk^ that 
no distinction should be drawn^ as to natural rights, between 
Christian'and Infidel, and that the law of nature is theaame fas 
all, is highly honourable to him, and shows him fj^r in advance of 
his age. The Edict of Eeform of 1543 was founded qn Soto^s 
decision in favour of the West Indians, and ho denounced slavery 
altogether, in whatever shape. ^ ^ 

The science made some progress in the hands of Francis Suarez, 
a J^uit of Granada, who flourished at the end of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth centhry. One of the books of his 

Tractatus de^Legibus ac Deo Legislatofe is devoted to the law 
of nature and nations. It was Suarez who first perceived that the« 
principles of international law do not only rest on the abstract 
principles of justice, but also on usages long observed in the 
intercourse of nations, or what has been called the consuetudinary 
Iftw. Hjs views on this point are even clearer than those of his 
contemporary, the Italian Alberico Gentili, though the latter has 
been by some considered as the founder of the science of public 
iMr. Gentili^s father, one of the few Italians who embraced the 
Reformation, was forced to fly his country, and sent his son to 
England, where he ultimately obtained the Chair of Law at Ox- 
ford. Grotiu^ acknowledges his obligations to Gentili^s treatise 

De Jure Belli," published in 1689, and dedicated to his patron 
the Earl of Essex. He had previously published (1583) a trea- 
tise De Legationibus,"* dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney. 

Balthazar Ayala, a Spanish writer who flourished about the 
same time, was not a casuist but a jurisconsult. He was Judge 
Advocate of the Spanish army in the Netherlands, under the 
Prince of Parma, to whom he addressed, in 1581, from the camp 
at Tournai, his treatise '^De Jure et Ofllciis Bellicis." It is 
divided into three books; the first of which treats of war as vjtwed 
by the law of nations, with examples fronuBoman history and juris- 
pnidence. The second book concerns military policy, and the third 
martial law. The ninth chapj:ei* treats of the rights of leglHdon. 

«Sevefal other authors had written on the subject Of public law 
before the time of Hugo Gaotius, who enumerates most of them at 

' See on«thiB subject, Mackintosh, Dis- > It was in this work, as we have be- 
strtaiion on Ethical PhUosoph^^ sect. iii. ; fore said, that Gentili defended MBcbia< 
Wheaton, Hist, qf the Law qf Nations, velli’s as a disguised satire upon 
p. 34. princes .• • 
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the beginning of •his work ‘^De Jure Belli ao Pacis.” Their^ 
treatises^ howov^^ were fragmentary, and the work of Grotins is 
the first in which the subject is systematically handled. Hence 
<3Totias has been justly consider^ as the founder of the public 
law of^Enrope, and his book must be regarded as forming an 
^och in the history of philosophy. We have already recorded 
-Orotius’s flight to Paris on account of the Armiuian controversy, 
and the composition of his celebrated book in that capital/ where 
it *wa8 published in 1525. Thus, it was written during the first 
fury of the Thirty War, and he announces, as his motive 

for composing it, the licence of wars waged without any adequate 
pretext. Grotius recognizes, as the foundation of public RiWj 
along with the law of nature,*the right springing from custom 
and the tacit consent of nations. ^ In this respect he differs from 
Puffendorf, who wrote about half a century later, and his followers 
Wolf, Vattel, and Burlamaqui, who found the law of nations en- 
tirely on the law of nature. Grotius supported his views of natural 
law by passages draWn froA the writers of antiquity, and thus 
gave his work an appearance of pedantry for which he has beeff 
sometimes unjustly reproached, as if he wished to* cite those 
writers as authorities without appeal, instead of mere witnestos 
to the general sentiments of mankind. Few authors have exerted 
a more extensive influence on opinion than Grotius. His work 
soon became a text-book in foreign universities, though its pro- 
gress was slow in England. Gustavus Adolphus said to have 
slept with a copy of it utder his pUlow/ It was not, however, till 
after the Peace of Westphalia that sufiicient materials were col- 
lected to build up a complete system of international law. Leib- 
nitz first made a collection of treaties to facilitate the study. 
Hence arose the technical school (ff publicists as opposed to the 
speculative, showing the last development of the science. Moser 
first founded that practical system of international law which rests 
on c^tom albne ; in which school the w'orks of George Frederick 
de Martens are the most celebratec^.^ 

Among other characteristics of the period under consideration 
was the growth of what has been called the financial, or mercan- 
tile sysfem. The projiuction of wdaltb, the fostering of trade and 
commerce, became principal objects with most of the Eflropean 
Governments, these sulgects were still imperfectly under- 

atood? Th% chief aim was to obtain a favourable balancb of trade, 

• - 

‘ See Vol. iii. p. 113. of LiUrahere^ vol. iii, • 

• Hallam has given an elnliorateatuiljfim * On this subject see Garden, Traits ae 

of the Dt Jure et Belli ac Facie, in Hie Jiist, Diijlomaitiey t. i. p. 62 sti. 
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•as it was called. With this view tanffs were framed and commer* 
cial treaties concluded. Recourse was had to restrictive, mono^ 
polizing, and'^prohibitory systems, which tended to produce isola- 
tion and even war. It was not before the latter half of the 
mghteenth century that philosophers began to promulgate more 
rational theories, or rather to revise some ancient Italian ones^ 
and it was reserved for our own age to see them carried jinto 
practice. Commerce was now chiefly founded on coh>nization, 
which had reached a high pitch of development, and exercised a 
material influence on the prosperity and pov/er of some of the 
leading States of Europe, enriching them both by the products 
of Various climates and by t*he manufactures and other articles of 
native industry exported in returfi. Vast mercantile navies were 
thus created, the nurseries of* hardy Seamen; while the large 
fleets of war required for the protection of the colonies supplied 
a new element of national strength. Hence the colonial system 
has played so important a part in the wars and negotiations of 
the last two or three centuries, thrft we shall here give such a 
%rief connected outline of its progress, down to the Peace of Paris 
in 1763, as our limits will permit,^ ^ 

We have already taken a general view of maritime discovery and 
colonization down to the opening of the seventeenth century. The 
Spaniards and the Portuguese, as they were the first ocean navi- 
gators and discoverers, so they were the only nations which up to 
that period possessed any settlements out of Europe. The Spanish 
colonies were almost confined to the Western Hemisphere. They 
comprised, on the North American continent. New Spain or 
Mexico, with all the coimtries dependent on that viceroyalty ; 
viz., California on the west, the vast and undefined region called 
New Mexico on' the north, aid on the east, Yucatan, Honduras, 
and all the countries on the isthmus which separates the two 
American continents. Some of these, however, and especially the 
northern and Western districts, were but scantily settled, and sub- 
dued rather than occupied. In South America, Spain possessed 
Peru and its dependency. Chili, the kingdom of New Granada^ the 

kingdom of Tierra Firtne, stretching from the isthmus of Darken to 

* > 

* On this subjwt se^ Robertson, Jiisf. ; Ileeren, 2r<Z7?r/i^. dr^Geach^ihs 

of Haynal, dis dahlimc- Enroju. I^aahn sustains ttnfl seiner Colo- 

nifjiS lUs Euroj^ttns dans Its Indts; * nuen (for a general vit;w of Colonisation 
the Hist, g^neralf des Vogagts; Lafitan, and its .Eiiropeiyi effects; in English, 
iiist, dffs dtv^Hvert^s it conqaetes dts Vor- Volitkal Sifstun of Lurope^and 9is Colo- 
h^pais dans U nouimtt monde; Liicler, ww#); 'OeiTtMXoii, Hist, of the Uniled Stotts 
Creseh, rfel Hollmtdisckai Handels (fjom ofAmtrica; Mill's Hi^t, of Hritisk India 
Lusac^s Ikdhtnds Hykd&m) ; Du Tertre, &c. ^ 

Hht, giniralc dts AhtilUs halii^s^p^r Us ^ 
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-the month of the drinoco> and the southern colony of La Plata, oi^ 
Par^fuay. All ^ese vast regions were subject to the Viceroy of 
Peru. Besides these continental possessions, Speun also held all 
tfie principal islands in tlie Caribbean Sea. ^ 

Th% maritime enterprises of the Portuguese^ the rivals of the 
Spaniards in discovery and colonization, w4re chiedy directed 
tovn^rds the Etftt. We have already indicated generally their 
settlen^ivts in Asia and Africa, as well as the foundation of l^e 
Empire of Brazil in South America/ By the conquest of Portugal 
by Philip II. in 1580, all the Portuguese colonies fell under the 
dominion of the Spanish Crown ; so that at this period Spain was 
the sole possessor of all the European settlements in America and 
the East Indies. In the Ig-tter quarter the only Spanish possession, 
previously acquired, was the Philippine Isles, occupied in 1564. 
These were governed by a viceroy ; but they were chiefly valued 
by the bigotetl Court of Spain as the seat of Catholic missions, and 
most of the soil belonged to the monks. A regular commerce, 
carried on by a few South Sea galleons, had been established be- 
tween Manilla and Acapulco, which diverted to the East mush of 
the Mexican silver. The union of the Portuguese colonies in Asia 
under the Spanish sceptre, by exposing them to the attacks of the 
enemies of Spain, as well as by the neglect which they experienced 
from the Spanish Government, w’as one of the chief causes of their 
ruin. Nor had they been governed by the Portuguese in a way 
calculated to promote their strength and provide them with the 
means of resistance. The frequent change 6f viceroys, who were 
recalled every two or three years, prevented the establish luont of 
a strong administration. King Sebastian rendered matters still 
worse by distnbuting the colonies under the three independent 
governments of Monomotapa, Indiit, and JIalacca, anfl by further 
lessening the authority of the viceroys by the addition of a council. 
To these sources of decay must be added a wretched system of 
administration^ and the depressing influence which a bigoted and 
superstitious church jiaturally exeVciscjd upon all enterprise. 

The shutting of the poH of Lisbon against tlieDutcli in 1594, 
and the edict of Philips III. prohibiting hi.'H subjects from all coin- 
merce with that people, were folio wedlci^ the iiiost disastrous effects 
to the Portuguese colonies. ' The Dutch being thus depAved of 
their pustomary trade, add having dificovered the weakness of the 
Spaniards* at sea, resolved to extend their enterprises be;^ond the 
bounds of Europe, to which they had hitherto confined thorn, and 
» S«e Vol. II. p, 137. 
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‘to seek at the fountain-head the Indian trade/of which they had 
up to this time partaken only at second-hand through the medium' 
of the Portuguese. We have already given a general sketch of the 
jirogress of the Dutch in the East Indies.^ Batavia, founded in 
1619, became the centre of their commerce and the seat ^ their 
government in the East. Trade^ not colonization, was their aim. 
They at first avoided the Indian continent, where the Megi^ 
dynasty was then very powerful, and sought in preference to 
establish themselves in the islands, with a view Especially to the* 
spice trade. Throughout the century thein power continued to 
increase in Asia. In 166^1 they wrested from the Portuguese 
Paficata on the coast of Coromandel, Calicut, Cochin and Cananor 
in Malabar, together with several* places in Ceylon, Malacca, Ac. 
The Portuguese were also expelled from Japan, and the Asiatic 
possessions of that nation were ultimately reduced to Goa and Diu. 
The extensii^e Jurisdiction of the Dutch East India Company waa^ 
divided into 4he five governments of Java, Amboyna, Temate, 
Ceylon, and Macassar, besides several directories and comman- 
deries j the whole under the central government of Batavia. Their 
colony at the Cape of Good Hope, founded in 1653, constituted a 
sixth government, and formed a sort of defensive outwork to their 
East Indian possessions. 

The Dutch long enjoyed their pre-eminence in the East. The 
enterprises of the English and French, their only rivals in this 
quarter of the globe, were at first but slow and feeble. The 
attempts of the English East India Company, founded as we have' 
said in the year 1600, to open a trade with the Spice Islands,, 
excited the jealousy of the Dutch, and the most bloody engage- 
ments ensued between the two nations in the Indian Ocean and 
its islands. To put an end to these horrible scenes a treaty was^ 
concluded in 1619, between James I. and the States-General, by 
which the English were to be admitted to a share of the spice 
trade ; but the Dutch, by their cruelties at Amboyna', to whiqh we 
have already referred,* succeeded in excluding them from the 
Moluccas. In other respects, also, the* English East India Com- 
pahy made little progress ejuring the first half of the seventeenth 
century, and seemed on the point of dissplution. It fiad not 
attempted to make settlements and build forts, and had contented 
itself with establishing a few factories at Bantam and alon^ the* 
coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. It had, however* acquired 
Madras^ by permission of the King of Golcondo 1[1640) . The- 

* See Vol. m. p. 54J , • Vol. III. p. 294 . 
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Protector Cromwell somewhat revived the Compa^y^ by granting* 
it new privileged (1658) . Madras was now erected into a presi- 
dency. Gharlesll. also enlarged the Compan/s political privileges^ 
and increased its territorial dominion by assigning to it Bombay 
(1668]^ which he had acquired as part of the portion of his consoft 
Catharine of Portugal. Bombay rapidly increased in importance^ 
and in 1683 the»Grovernment was transferred thither from Surat. 
The English power in the East now began to make more rapid 
- strides. Before the end of the century^ factories and^ forts had 
been established at JBencoolen in Sumatra and at Hooghly ; and 
the district of Calcutta was purchased^ and Fort William founded 
in 1699. During this period the French East India Compceny, 
established by Colbert^ had plabted a factory at Surat^in Malabar 
(1675)^ and founded Pondicherry on the coast of Coromandel 
(1679). MeanwhilCi however, the Dutch continued to retain 
their monopoly of the spice trade, the French and English com- 
merce chiefly consisting in manufactured articleaijj|fj|d raw stufis. 

The Dutch had not confined their enterprises to the East Indies. 
They had also founded in North America, in che present State of 
New York, the colony of Nova Belgia, or New Netherlands. 
Hudson had explored the vast regions to the north, and the shores 
of the great b^ which takes its name from him ; and as Hudson 
was an Englishman, though he sailed in the Dutch service, this 
circumstance subsequently gave rise to conflicting claims between 
the two nations. The Dutch had also established a West India 
Company, chiefly with the design of conquering Brazil; and in 1630 
they succeeded in making themselves masters of the coast of Pet^ 
nambuco. John Maurice, Count of Nassau, who was sent thither 
in 1636, subdued all Pernambuco, as well as some neighbouring 
provinces ; and by the truce between the States-Generaland Por- 
tugal, in June, 1641, after the latter country had thrown off the 
Spanish yoke, it was stipulated that the Dutch were to retain these 
conquests. 'In spite, however, of the peace between the mother 
countries, the war was renewed in Brazil in 1645 ; the Count of 
Nassau had been recalled, the Portuguese possessions were 
heroically defended by Don Juan de Vieira ; and in January, 16S4, 
the Diftch were totayy expelled ffom €outh America. This was 
the chief, and^ indeed, only important reverse which the^ Dutfh 
experienced up tq this period, who were now at the height of their 
commerci&l prosperity. Besides their settlements in® the East 
Indies, they ^lad extended their trade in the Baltic, and wore 
beoomq the chief carriers of Europe. They had also es&blished 
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»tlieniselyes at *St. Eustatia^ Cura 9 aOj and one eft two other small 
West India Islands. T^bie first check to this pfosperity was ex- 
peifienced from the rivalry of England^ and especially from the 
celebrated Navigation Act, to which we have before adverted. • 

* The English, indeed, under the sway of the pacific James, in- 
stead of opposing the Dutch in the East, had chiefly directed theiv 
attention to the Western Hemisphere, where their establishments 
made a surprising progress during the first part of tjje seven- 
teenth century. In this period they occupied the Bermudas, Bar- 
badoes, St. Kitt^s, Nevis, the Bahamas, Montserrat, Antigua, and 
Surinam. In 1655, Jamaica fdl into their power as it were by 
an accident. But more important than all these settlements was 
the vast progress made in the colonization of the North American 
Continent, to which a great impulse hadlbeen given by the voyage 
of Bartholomew Gosnold, in the last year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. By steering due west, instead of taking the usual 
southern route, Gosnold made the land at the promontory which 
he named Cape Cod, thus shortening the voyage by a third. 
The reports which he brought home of the inviting aspect of the 
country created a great sensation in England ; and, as they were 
confirmed by other navigators who had been despatched pur- 
posely to ascertain their correctness, plans of colotiization began 
to be formed, llichard Hakluyt, a Prebendary of Westminster, 
the publisher of the well-known Collection of Voyages, was a dis- 
tinguished promoter of this enterprise. In 1606 King James I. 
divided the whole western coast of America, lying between the 
34th and 45th degrees of north latitude, into two nearly equal 
portions ; which retained the name of Virginia, bestowed on 
this part of the American continent in honour of Queen Elizabeth, 
in whose reign, as already mentioned, Raleigh had made an 
unsuccessful attempt to colonize it. The two divisions made 
by James were respectively called'^ the First, or South, and the 
Second, or North Colony of Virginia; but the litter portion 
obtained, in 1614, the name of New England. The settlement 
of Southern Virginia was assigned to sk London Company ; that 
of •the Northern portion to an association formed in the West 
of England, and called th& Plymouth Company. Jame^ Town, 
in^Virgdnia, founded Iby Captain Newport, in 1607, was the first 
English settlement in the New World. It wa8,.however, Captain 
Smith wIm), by nis courage and perseverance in defefiding the 
infant colony from the attacks of the native 8avage3,*and in cheer- 
ing the 'settlers when dejected by famine and disease, |^ay be 
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regarded as its tracf founder. Afb^ an existence of only two or « 
three years, the cdlony was on the point of being abandoned, when 
the arrival of Ldrd Delaware with supplies, and the wise measures 
which he adopted as Governor, saved it from dissolution. Soon 
afterwa^s tobacco began to be cultivated, negro slaves were in-* 
troduced, the colony gradually increased in numbers, and extended 
its settlements to the banka of the Rappahannock and the Potomac. 
Yet, in 1624, when the London Company was dissolved, scarce 
2,000 persons survived out of 9,000 who had settled in Virginia. 
Charles I. granted thg Colon a more liberal Constitution in 1639, 
after which it went on rapidly improving. At the beginning of 
the Civil War it contained 20,000 inhabitants, and by 1688 tlwhr 
numbers exceeded 60,000. ^ 

If the colonization of A^rginia was a work of labour and diffi- 
culty, that of New England at first proceeded still more slowly. 
For many years the Plymouth Company effected little or nothing. 
The first permanent settlement was made in 1620 at New Ply- 
mouth, in the present State of Massachusets, not, however, under 
the auspices of the Company, but by some members of the sect of 
the Brownists, who had proceeded thither of thoir own accord. 

A charter was granted in 1627 to a company of adventurers, 
mostly Puritansi for planting Massachusets Bay, and by these 
Salem was founded. Emigrants now began to pour in, and in a 
few years arose the towns of Boston, Charles Town, Dorchester, 
and others. That spirit of fanaticism and intolerance which had 
led the Puritans to cros#the Atlantic, accompanied them in thoir 
new abodes, and, by the disputes which it excited among them- 
selves, was incidentally the means of extending colonization.. 
Thus many of the inhabitants of Salem followed, in 1634, their 
banished pastor, Williams, and founded Providence and Rhode 
Island ; while the secession of one of two rival ministers at Massa- 
chusets Bay led to the settlement of (Connecticut (1696). New 
Hampshire an*d Maine were next established, but did not obtain 
a regular Constitution till after t^o accession of William HI. 
Towards the period of the Civil Wars the tide of emigration to 
the New England colonies set in so strongly that masters of ships 
were prohibited froiu carrying pfAsongers without an express 
permission. It is computed that by 1640 upwards of 81,00^) 
persons had settled in those districts. In 1643 the four settle- 
ments *of Massachusets, Plymouth, Connecticut, and Newhaven 
formed a Confederation, under the name of the United Oblonios 
of Nev^lilSngland. Maryland was settled in 1632, mostly by 
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Roman Catholic^, of good family, who procdedied thitlior under 
the conduct of Lord Baltimore. * 

In the latter half of the seventeenth century the English began 
to spread themselves beyond the boundaries of New England and 
* Virginia. In 1663 Charles II. bestowed the land between the 
Slst and 36th degrees of north latitude on eight lords, who 
..founded Carolina, afterwards divided (in 1729^) into North and 
South Carolina. The colonization of this district had been pre- 
viously attempted both by French and English settlers, 'but 
without success. Locke drew ujf a pla^ of government for 
Carolina, based on religious toleration, though its political prin- 
ciples were not so liberal. The rulers of the colony became 
tyrannical; and Granville, who* as the oldest proprietor, had 
become sole Governor in 1705, endeavoured to make the non- 
conforming settlers return to the Church of England. All the 
Governors, except Carteret, who retained his eighth share, were 
stripped of their prerogatives in 1728, when thjB government of ^ 
the province was vested in the Crown. The State of Pennsylvania 
was settled by Penn, the Quaker, in 1682, the land being As- 
signed to him by Charles II. for a debt. Thus all the religious^ 
sects of England had their representatives in the New World. 
Georgia, the last province founded by the mother country, had 
its origin in 1732. It consisted of territory separated from South 
Carolina.. It was first settled, under the superintendence of 
General Oglethorpe, by prisoners for debt, liberated by a bequest, 
and aided by subscriptions and a Parliainentary grant. In 1735 
it was increased by the arrival of some Scotch Highlanders, and 
of German Protestants from Salzburg and other parts : but it was 
ill-managed, and never attained the prosperity of the other settle- 
ments. The erection of this colony occasioned disputes with the 
Spaniards, who claimed it as part of Florida. The provinces of 
New York, New Jersey, and Delaware — which last was subse- 
quently incorporated with Pennsylvania — arose oiit of the con- 
quest of the Dutch settlement of Nova Belgia, in 1664, confirmed 
to England by the Treaty of Breda in 1667. 
t The French also began to turn their attention to colonization 
early in the seventeenth ceottiry, but their attempts weir© not in 
general so happy as those of other nations. Henry IV., indeed, 
laid claim to all the territory of America sitnated between the 
40th and 52nd degrees pf north latitude, under the title of New 
Francer, embracing Newfoundland, Acadia, Canadft, &c., besides 
a great* part of the subsequent English Colonies. The Fipich first 
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settled in Acadia^ *in 1604, and the more in\portant colony of 
Canada was founded in 1608. Its progress, however, was very 
slow? In 1626 it hiid only three wretched settlementsi sarrounded 
with palisades, the largest of which counted only fifty inhabitants. 
One of ^ese was Quebec, the future capital. The continual at-* 
taCks to vriiich Canada was exposed, both from the English and 
the droqnois, prevented it from attaining any importance till 
about thp middle of the century. Montreal was founded in 1641, 
and in 1658 Quebec became the seat of a bishop. The colony 
felt the impulsQ given by Colbert to French enterprise. Troops 
were sent thither, the Iroquois were gradually subdued, and jn 
1687 Canada numbered 1 1,000 inhabitants. It was also under l^e 
auspices of Colbert that Louisiana was explored and claimed by 
the French Crown. Cavelier de la Salle, a native of Rouen, and 
celebrated navigator,having discovered the Mississippi, descended 
that river to its mouth in 16S2, and claimed for Frtoce the tracts 
) which it waters, ns well as the rich countriqp on each aide, lying 
on the Gulf of Mexico. These vast regions obtained the name of 
Louisiana, in honour of the French King. 

^ The French also made some acquisitions in the West Indian 
Archipelago. They settled at St. Kitt’s ih 1625 (though in con- 
junction .with the English) and at Martinique and Guadeloupe, 
ten years later. ^These islands, first occupied by private enter- 
prise, were purchased by Colbert for the French Government in 
1664, together with several others, as St. Lucie, Grenada, Marie 
Galante, St. Croix, Tortosa, Ac., some of which had belonged to 
the Maltese. A subsequently much more important settlement 
than these was the French portion of St. Domingo, originally 
formed by the Buccaneers ; a band of desperate pirates and ad- 
■ venturers, English' as well as French, who, about the year 1630, 
had established themselves at Tortuga, a small rocky island on the 
no^h coast of Hispaniola, for the purpose of preying upon the 
Spanish trade*. Hence they began gradually to make settlements 
in the western part of Hispaniola,, or St. Domingo. After 1664- 
these fireelfootfirs were recognized and supported by the French 
Government ; the right of possession was not contested by Spain, 
and after the acoessiop of a Bourbdh Prince to the throne of that 
oonntiyr, half St. Domingo remained in the hands of Franck. • 
The Dnkes of Conrland must also be ranked among the Amo- 

’ One of Ae mon edebnted of these Jamaica wiA an enormous fi>rtuiio, and 
adrentniers wm HAiiy Morgan, a Welsh- was knighted bjr Chwles II. 4eo Hint. 
man. Aftar aereral jem of perilous and (j/rts 2 fii<wa««rs,pLii. and iii. A.'f. Bryan 
romaatie tUpAerpriee, Morgan Ktiped to Edwards , qf St, iMmingo. 
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rican colonizers. Duke James 1^.^ who possdssed a oonsiderable 
fleets which he employed in discoveries and bommeree, besides 
erecting several forts in Africa, encouraged Sib subjects to settle 
in the Island of Tobago. The flourishing condition to which they 
^brought it roused the avidity of the Dutch. Two Di^tchmen, . 
the brothers Lambsten, by offering to hold Tobago as a fief under 
Louis XIV., obtained the encouragement of that King. * The 
Duke of Courland claimed the protection of Charles II,, to whose 
father he had been serviceable; and, by a treaty of ITovenrber 
28th, 16G4, be abandoned to England the ^prl; of St. Andrew, in 
Guinea, reserving only some commercial rights to his subjects, 
anti agreed to hold Tobago as a fief under the English Crown.^ 
The Dutch, however, would not surrender the island, which they 
called Xew Walcheren. It was taken in 1G78 by Marshal d'Es- 
tr^es, who, after reducing it to the condition of a desert, aban- 
doned it. After tliis it was long regarded as neutral. 

The colonies of the various European nations remained down ^ 
to the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, much in the same relative con- 
dition that we have described, though they increased, of course, 
in wealth and importance. The chief feature of the Spanish 
colonies was the progress made by the Jesuit missions in Para- 
guay. The Portuguese, more fortunate in Brazil than^ the East 
Indies, enlarged their possessions by founding San Sacramento 
on the Plata (1681); subsequently, however, the source of bitter 
disputes with Spain. They were also enriched by the discovery 
of gold mines near Villa Rica in IGDG. The Dutch had added to 
their possessions in America Surinam, Essequibo, and Berbice. 

The Treaty of Utrecht gave a great impulse to the English 
colonies and trade. The Asiento, or right of supplying the 
Spanish colonics with slaves, and the privilege of visiting the 
fair of Vera Cruz, proved very profitable, though rather by the 
opportunities which they afforded for contraband trade than by 
thfe direct advantages w^hich they offered. Almost* all the trade . 
of Spanisli South America now fSll into the hands of the English. ♦ 
The South Sea Company, founded in 1711, began 4o flourish 
apaco. The questions, however, which arose out of this traffic 
respecting the right of search occasioned Var with Spain, as 
vje shSill have to relate in another chapter. Spain had beheld 
with bitter, but helpless jealousy, the colonial progress of Eng- 
land. By the donation of Pope Alexander VI., even £a modified 
by the ’Treaty of Tordesillas,* she conceived her#elf entitled to 

J See Cunnor, of Polinrt, vol. ii. Jotter x., * See Vol. I. p. 322. 
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aB ihe continezit of North Americia^aa well as the West India 
Islands. It was ifot till 1670^ in the rdgn of the Spanish King 
Charles II.^ during* which England and Spain were on a*more 
friendlj footing than at any other period^ that the English pos- 
sessions in America had been recognized.^ After the accession of 
his grandson to the Spanish throne^ Louis XIV. conceived the 
hopQof checkings the maritime and colonial power of England, 
which, froip an early period of his reign, had been the object of 
hia«alarm and envy. The results of the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession were, howdvjr, as we have seen, favourable to English 
commerce and colonization. Besides the advantages already 
mentioned, conceded by Spain in the Peace of Utrecht, England 
obtained from France Hudsoxfs Bay, Newfoundland (though 
with the reservation of tKe right of fishery), Acadia, now called 
Nova Scotia, and the undivided possession of St. Kitt^s. Thus 
the sole possessions which remained to Prance in North America 
were Louisiana, Canada, and the island of Cape Breton. The 
places ceded to Great Britain were, however, at that time little 
better than deserts. The alliance between France and England, 
after the* death of Louis XIV., w^as favoumble to the progress 
of the French colonies. Their West India islands flourished, 
on the whole, perhaps better than the English, from the greater 
commercial freedom which they, enjoyed, as well as from the 
custom pf the French planters of residing on their properties. 
In North America the attempt of the French to connect Canada 
with Louisiana, by means of a line of forts, occasioned a bloody 
warfare, as we shall have to relate in another chapter. 

In the East Indies no material alteration took place either in the 
French or English settlements till after the fall of the Mogul 
^Empire. The French had taken possession, in 1690, of the Isle of 
Prance, and in 1720 of the Isle of Bourbon, both which places had 
been abandoned by the Dutch. After the death of Aurengzobe in 
1707, the Mogul Empire began to decline, and the incursion of 
►Nadir Shah in 1739 gave it 0 death-blow. The subordinate 
princes and governors, the Soubahs and Nabobs, now jnado 
themselves independent, and consequently became more exposed 
to the iittrigues and attacks of EufoppVns. The most important 
of these printes were the Soubah of Deccan (the Nizafii), <jn 
whom were dependent the Nabob of Arcot, or the Carnatic, tJio 
Nabobs of Bengal and Oude, and the B^'ah of Benares.* 


^ By the Treaty of Madrid, July 18th, ap. RaQk% iV, GencL B. ii. S. 
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It seemed at this period as if the French, under the conduct of 
Labourdonnaye and Dupleix, would hare appropriated India; 
but the bad imderstanding between those commanders prevented 
the success which they might otherwise have achieved. Labour- 
^onnaye captured Madras in 1746, which, however, was restored , 
to the Eng lish by the Peace of Aiz-la*Chapelle. ' The conquests 
of Dupleix and Bnssi were still more eztensiv/o and impoijiant. 
They obtained the eircar$ or circles of Condavir, Mnstapha-Nagar, 
Ellora,Badja-Mundri^nd Tehicacob4, with Masuli^tam as capital, 
together with large districts near Carical i^d Pondicheny, &c. ; 
in a word, the French, about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
hdd at least a third of India. But the recall of Dupleix, who was 
succeeded by the unfortunate Ldlly, and the appearance of Law* 
rence and Clive, secured the preponderance of the English domi- 
nation. Masulipatam was taken by the English in 1760, Pondi- 
cherry in 1761, when its fortifications were razed; and though 
Pondicherry was restored by the peace of 1763, it never recovered 
its former strength and importance. In like manner, the success 
of the English in the war which broke out in America in 1754, 
and especially the taking of Quebec by General Wolfe* in 1759, 
compelled the French to abandon all their possessions on the 
American continent, except Louisiana, at the same peace. 

No great alteration was experienced during this period by the 
colonies of other European np^tions. Though the English had 
taken Porto Bello end Havannah, they were restored to Spain at 
the Peace of Paris. Brazil, after the Peace of Utrecht, had 
increased in prosperity and wealth. The Dutch experienced no 
sensible diminution of their East India commerce before the 
Peace of Versailles in 1783. The colonial transactions of other 
nations are unimportant. The Danes, who had occupied the West 
India island of St. Thomas since 1671, purchased St. Croix from 
the French in 1733. In the East Indies they had obtained pos- 
session of Tranquebar. The Swedes also established an East , 
India Company in 1731, but mefbly for trading purposes. • 

We will now turn our view for a moment on the inward and 
domestic life of the European States after the close of the ^eat 
struggle for religious fraodcin. It does^ not appear Hhat the 
Reformation was immediately favourable to civil liberty, except 
in the case of the Dutch Republic. The reasons for this it might 
not perhaps be difScnltto discover. The principles of the* Refor- 
mation* had been introduced into Holland againsf thjl^^l of the 
Sovereign, and while the Dutch people had become universally ^ 
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Protestant, their roler was one of the most bigoted Papists in 
Europe. Henoe persecution on the pifrt of the Government, 
reaisl^oe on that of the subject, brought the question of civil 
obedience, as well as of reli^oi^s submission, to immediate 
issue. Liberty of conscience could not be enjoyed unless sap* ' 
ported b^* political freedom ; and, after a glorious straggle of 
eighty years, both .were confirmed to the Dutch, by the Peace of 
Wesl^WUa. But in other countries where the principles of the 
Beformatibn had been generally adopted, t]|iey bad been intro* 
duced at least with'tiie connivance, if not with the direct support 
of the Government. %ach was the case in England and in the 
Northern States of Europe. The immediate effect of this* was 
to strengthen the power of the •Monarch, by throwing into his 
hands a vast amount of ^clesiastical property and patronage, 
t He no longer shared with a foreign potentate the allegiance of 
his subjects, and diverted into his own exchequer tributes which 
had formerly fiowod to Borne. Henoe chiefly it was that the 
Tudors became the most absolute monarchs that had ever swayed 
the English sceptre. It was also in a great measure from this 
cause that the Electorate of Brandenburg was developed into the 
powerful Kingdom of Prussia. In those countries also where 
the Beformation, though partially introduced, did not succeed 
in establishing itself, its effects, like the quelling of an ineffectual 
rebellion, were at first favourable to the power of the Sovereign. 
We have already adverted to this effect, in the case of some of 
the German Sovereignties; and the reader has seen how the 
religious wars of France enabled the King to reduce the power 
of the great nobles, and to concentrate the strength of the king- 
dom in his own hands ; a work at length consummated by the 
f policy of Bichelieu. Hence, generally speaking, and with regard 
'i. more especially to t^e European Continent, never was mdnarchial 
power displayed in greater fulness than in the period extending 
from the Peace of Westphalia to the first French Bevolution. Most 
of the wars of that era, ceftainlj^ al\ the larger and more devas- 
tating ones, were waged dynastic interests and kingly glory. 

It was iippossible, however, that the impetus given to thg 
human mind by the bursting of its j^)iglous bonds should be 
altogether arrested and destroyed. It could not be that the 
.spirit of inquiry, when oqce awakened, and directed to all the 
branchei of* human knowledge, should not also embnoce the 
dearest interests of man— 'the question of bis well-being in 
society, of his right to civil liberty. Thif question, as wfi have 
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. said^ was first practically solved in Holland. Yet it was not 
, a solution 6alculated toi -estabUsH a tbeoretical precedent. The 
revolt of th^Dutchy can hardly be called a domestic revolutaon. 
It was an insurrection against a foreign Sovereign; nor was it in 

* its esseiice an appeal to the people^ as the only legitimate sonrce 
of power. ^ To establish a Commonwealth, so far from teing^^the 

^ object of the Dutch, was not even at first con^mplated, by (hem. 
They became republicans only because they could find no eligible 
master, and because it was the only method by which fhey could 
maintain their ancient rights. The true solution was first given 
in England. The absurd theories respecting kingly power, osten* 
tatiohsly ventilated by a Sovereign with more pretensions, but 
less strength of character, than the Tudors, as well as his affec- 

* tation of High Church principles, verging upon Romanism, incited 
the ultra, or Calvinistic, followers of the Reformation to a course 
of resistance which cost Charles I. his Crown and his life, and 
ultimately, through a long chain of consequences, resulted in 
establishing constitutional monarchy. It was these precedents^ 
and the debates ‘and discussions with which they wore attended^ 
the free utterances of the only*truly national assembly in Europe,, 
and the writings of men like Milton, Sidney, Locke, and others,, 
which established not only for England, but all Europe, the true 
model of liberty combined with law and order. Thus the most 
striking instances and most^^fluential examples of civil liberty 
in modern times were mainly the offspring of the Reformation ; 

^ nbr can it be doubted thjit the impulse of that great movement ia 
still in operation, although its effects may not be so easily traceable. 

It remains to view some religious phases of the period Under 
co^gisideration. In conformity with its* general spirit, fanaticism 
itself seemed to assume a milder and more .chronic form than in ‘ 
the exciting period of the Reformation. Instead of the Anabap^ 
tists and their atrocious absurdities, we find the Pietists and the 
Moravian Brethren. Even the Roman Catholic CJhurch had its 
sects of a somewhat analogous kind. 

The Pietists were founded by Philip Jacob Spener.* Born at 
Rafippoltsweilor in Upper Alsace, in 1635, Spener became a 
preacher at Strasburgi^ Apd* subsequently principal nffinister at 
JPrantfort. Instead of the dogmatical^suStleties which had been 
the chief themes of the Lutheran preachers, he endeavoured to 

> See 'Vol. It. p. 430 sq. ^ to August Hennan Franke, instead of ‘ 

.• Mr.^ Carlyle, in his Bi^f. of Fried-, Spener. Franke, a«much younger man, 
rich ILf vol. ii. p. 18, ernmeously r ^ as one of Spener’s followers, 
ascribes the /onndation of Uie PutinU ^ 
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introduce a more }>ractioal system of Christianity ; and with this^ 
view he began^ in*1670, to hold prirate' prayer meetin^^ which jb^ 
called Collegia Pietatii^whenoe the nameiof, his»followeri. In 
these me^tings^ texts from^ the Bible were discusi^ed in a ooi\- 
versational manner. His system^ which is explained in his, 
work entitled Pia Peeideria, was intended to put the finishing 
hand to Luthes’s Reformation, which he considered as only 
half completed. Such a system naturally led to separatism, 
or -dissent, which, kowever, he himself disclaimed. His sect 
may be regarded* a sort of German Methodists, or, as 
^8 might say. Low Church party. In 1686 John George III., 
Elector of Saxony, invited Spener to Dresden. The old Lutheran 
orthodoxy, by laying too much^stress upon the saving power of 
faith, had caused many of its followers to neglect altogether the 
practice as well as the doctrine of good works. If they attended 
church punctually^ commtiuieated regularly, and discharged all 
the other outward observances of religion, they considered that 
they had done enough for their justification, and were not over 
strict about the morality of thoir conduct. The Elector himself 
may be included in this category, and some remonstrances of 
Spener’s, which were considered too free, caused his dismissal 
from Dresden in 1691. Spener now weAtto Berlin, and in 1705 
he died at Halle. 

One of Spener^s most celebrated followers was Count Nicholas 
Louis von Zinzendorf, born at Dresden in 1700. The inclination 
which Zinzendorf displayed in early youth towards the sect of the 
Pietists, induced his friends to send him to Paris, with the view 
of diverting his mind from such thoughts. But his stay in that 
capital (1719-21) was precisely the period when the Jtinscnist 
controversy was at its height ; the discussion of yv’hich subject, ns 
well as his intercourse with Cardinal Noailles, only served to in- 
crease his religious enthusiasm. After his return to Dresden 
Zinzendorf began to hold Colh^gia PUtafls in imitation of Spener*s. 
At these meetings he became acquaiitod with Christian David, a 
journeyman carpenter of fHilnerk in Silesia. It was in thp* neigh- 
bourhood of Fulneck that the Bohemian Brethren, the last renf- 
nants of lihe Hussites^had contrived id maiijtam themselves, by 
ostensibly complying withithe dominant Church, whilst in private 
they retained the religion ^f their forefathers.^ ^ioiiie inquisiti<ms, 
made iJy thft Imperial Government in 17 2p, having compelled tho 
members of thfb sect to emigrate^ Christian David proceeded to 

* Menssel, S. 481 ; B. iv. 49. 
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DrcsdcD^ wji^re, as we have said, he became acquainted with 
Count Zinzendorf, and obtained permission to*settle with some 
of his brethren on that nobleman^s estate of Bertheldsdorf in the 
neighbourhood of Zittau in Lusatia. The first colony was planted 
on the Hutberg in 1722, and was called Herrn-hut (the Lord's 
care) The creed of the Moravian Brethren seems to have been 
an indiscriminate mixture of Luthei*an and Calvinistic tenets .with 
those of their own sect. Count Zinzendorf added to ^ose some 
peculiar notions of his own ; establishing as his main dogma the 
wounds and sacrifice of Christ ; or, as ho styled it, the Blood and 
Cross Theology. In 17;}7 he procured himself to be named bishop 
of this new sect. Frederick 11. of Prussia, after his conquest of 
Silesia, protected tlie rising colony, and allowed it the open and 
independent exercise of its worship. The numbers of the Hcrrn- 
huter, or Moravian Brethren (so called from the first members being 
refugees from Moravia), soon wonderfully increased, and they 
spread themselves in most parts of the world. Count Zinzendorf 
died in I7j50, at Herrnhut, which is still a flourishing little town. 

Of the sects which sprung up in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the most celebrated was that of the Jansenists, so called from its 
founder, Cornelius Janssen, a Fleming. Educated at Louvain, 
wMch he quitted in 1017, Janssen ultimately became Bishop of 
Ypres. The distinguishing feature of his system was the adoption 
in their most rigid form of tho.tcnets of St. Augustine respecting 
predestination and absolute decrees. In fact, Jansonius and his 
followers, except that they retained some of the sacraments of 
the Romish Church, and especially that of the Eucharist, ap- 
proached more nearly the doctrines of Calvin than those of Rome. 
Jansenius explained his views in his book entitled Atajustinus, 

Jansenism was introduced into France by Jean Duvergier de 
Ilauranne, the friend and fellow-collegian of Janssen. Duvergier, 
by birth a Basque, became abbot of the little monastery of St. 
Gyran, in Provence; an office which ho refused td exchange for 
the episcopal mitre. In 1635 St. Cyrau became the spiritual 
director of Mother Angelica (Angelica Arnaud), the Superior of 
Port Royal, the celebrated Parisian convent of Benedictine nuns.^ 
Under the auspides.of St.* Gyhin, Jausenisyi became thd creed of 
the Society, Like other apostles, however, St. Cyran had to 

• 

* The (^iginal Port Rova! was at and sub<etiuetitly it was 'divided* into two 
Ch^vreuae. eighteen west of estnbli^Imients. Port Royal de Paris and 

Paris. In 16^6 the community was traus- Port Royal des Chan^. Fi»r the history 
ferr^ the Rue de la Bouybe in tlie of this celebrated institution, see tlie 
Faubourg St. Jacques of that capital; .works of Racine and Suiiite Rcu\e. 
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endure persecutioiT. Neither the political nor the reli^ous tenets 
of the Jansenists* were agreeable to Cardinal Richelieu. The 
Bishop of Ypres had violently opposed and denounced Richelieu's 
designs upon Lorraine and the Spanish Netherlands in a pamphlet^ 
entitled OalKcus. St. Cyran himself^ suspected on account 
of*his connection with an enemy of France^ had opposed the 
cassation of the marriage of the King's brother, Gaston d'Orleans, 
with Margaret of Lorraine.' His own freely expressed opinions 
and* those of his disciples of Port Royal respecting kings were 
but ill suited to ro^^aUears in those days. He had «aIso offended * 
Richelieu by haughtily repulsing all his advances and repeatedly 
refusing the offer of a bishopric. In May, 1638, a lettre de caefiet 
transferred St. Cyran to thp dungeon of Vincennes. Persecution, 
however, as usual, served only to attract attention and add a new 
interest to his life and opinions. Port Royal acquired more 
influence than'ever. It was now that the distinguished recluses 
began to gather round it to whom it chiefly owes its fame. The 
first of those were kinsmen of tho abbess — her nephew Antony 
Lemaistro, her brother Antony Arnaud, the author of the cele- 
brated treatise Do la frequente commuyiion. Those hermits, as they 
were called, and their pupils, inhabited a separate building called 
La maison des homines. It was Arnaud and his colleague Nicole 
wlio published those works on grammar, logic, and other branches 
of education which still preserve their reputation. The Jesuits 
found themselves worsted in their own peculiar domain as instruc- 
tors. A still greater champion appeared rather later in th(» 
Society — Blaise Pascal,’* the author of the Pensees, tho redoubtable 
adversary of the Jesuits. Pascal, who had becoma a convert 
to Jansenism in 1646, entered Port Royal in 1654. His Lettres 
Provihciales (Letters to a Provincial) were a terrible blow to tho 
Jesuits. It was after this period that they began to direct their 
attention more to worldly affairs and commerce, to their ultimate 
ruin. 

The dangerous tendency of Jansenism had not escaped tho 
vigilance of Rome and the* more orthodox clergy. Jansenius's 
work Augustinus, was condemned by a \^ull of Pope Urban Vllf. 
in 1643. ^n 1644, at the instigation T)f the Jesuits, eight j-fivo 
French bishops p^sented to Urban's successor. Innocent X., fivd 
propositions, -extracted, as they said, from the Augustinus, tor 

• For those oocuAences, see VoL iii. 1623. St, Cyran waa released fiym Vin- 
p. 224 gqq. cennes aftei^the death of HicheJieu. 

• * Bom ^ at Clermont in Anrargne in , 
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condemnation as heretical. Onlj a small ihinoritj of prelatea 
stood up in their defence^ but it was not tilhl653 that Innocent 
condemned them. The Papal bull was accepted hj Anne of 
^Austria and Mazarine by the Bishops and the Sorbonne ; Port 
Boyal and the Jansenists seemed on the verge of destruction^ 
when they were saved by the Provincial Letters, • 

In spite of the hostility of Louis XIV.^ repeatedly manifested, 
the Jansenists were destined to survive his reigUi though Port 
Royal fell before its close. The imprudence and disputatious 
- humour of the Jansenists brought their •dbctrinos again into 
question in 1702. The King's antipathy to tbem was increased 
by some papers seized at Brussels in the house of their chief. 
Father Quesnel ; from which it appeared that they had formerly 
purchased the Isle of Nordstrand, on the coast of Holstein, to 
form an asylum for their sect ; and also' that they liad endea- 
voured to get themselves comprised in the truce of Ratisbon in 
1084, under the name of the Disciples of St. Augustine," as 
if they formed a political body like Lutherans or Calvinists. 
Louis, in his own name, and in that of Philip V., now besought 
Pope Clement XI. to renew against the Jansenists the constitu- 
tions of his predecessors. Clement complied by a bull, which was 
accepted by the French clergy, in spite of the opposition of 
Cardinal de Noailles, Archbishop of Paris (1705). To revenge 
themselves on Noailles, the Jesuits obtained from Clement a con- 
demnation of Quesnel's Moral lieflecMom on (he New Testamefd / 
a book of much repute, which had been published under the 
superintendence of Uio Cardinal, and which Clement himself is 
said tp have praised. A ruder stroke was the suppression of tho 
Abbey of Port Royal. Tho nuns had refused to accept the Papal * 
bull of 1705. Le Tellior, who had succeeded Pere La Chaise as 
the KingJs confessor, resortt»d to violent measures, and the Car- 
dinal de Noailles, to clear liiiiisolf from the suspicion of being a 
Jansenist, gave his sanction to them. In Novehiber, 1709, the 
nuns of Port Boyal were dragged from their abode and dispersed 
in various convents; and -the famouspabbey itself, consecrated by 
\he memory of so much virtue, piety, and talent, was razed to its 
foundations. * . * • * , * 

• Athough the Cardinal de Noailles had taken part in the perse- 
cution of the Port Royalists, he reTused to retract the approbation 
which he h&d given to Quesnol's book. Louis’s Jesiiit confessor, 
Le l^i^llier, instigated several bishops to denounce him to the King 
as an introducer of ntV doctrines ; the book was prohibited by the 
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Royal Conncil ; an3 Pope Clement XI. was requested to give it 
freak condemnation in a form whioh might be received in France. 
After waiting nearly two years, Clement replied by promulgating 
the famous Bull Unioenitus (September 8th, 1713). Instead of^ 
the genq;ral terms of the former bull, the present instrument ex- 
pressly condemned 101 propositions extracted from the 
Morales. Many of^ihese breathe the spirit of true Christianity, and 
might be^ found in the writings of St. Augustine and even of St. 
Paul. Noailles and a few other prelates protested against the bull; 
but the King compelled the Parliament to register it, and the Sor- 
bonne and other universities to receive it, the principal opponents 
of it being sent into exile. Nevertheless, the recusant bishops, 
who did not exceed fifteen in number, were supported by molt of 
the principal religious orders, by the majority of the clergy, and 
by the opinion of the public, always adverse to the Jesuits. Le 
Tellier now oildeavoured to obtain the deposition of Noailles from 
the Archbishopric of Paris ; and ho was saved from that degrada- 
tion only by the death of Louis XIV. The disputes proceeded 
during tho Regency. The Jansenists seemed to gather fresh 
strength, and talked of appealing against the bull to a future 
Council. To put an end to the contest, and to save the Parliament, 
threatened 'adth dissolution by the Court for refusing to register a 
Royal Decree for tho acceptance of the bull, Noailles at length 
agreed to subscribe to it, with certain modifications. The question, 
however, was by no means set at rest. It was again agitated in the 
]>ontificate of Benedict XIII., in 1725; and, in 1750, it produced 
a great public scandal and disturbance, as wo shall have to relate 
iu a subsequent chapter. 

Tho Quietists, another Roman Catholic sect, was much less im- 
portant than tho Jansenists. Their mystical tenets —a sort of in- 
ward, quiet, contemplation of the Divine perfections, a worship of 
the heart — were too refined and transcendental to attract many 
followers. The founder of the sect in France was Madame Guyon, 
who gave her principles to the world in two works, entitled Lf 
Moyen Court and Les TorfenU. The Halent and enthusiasm of 
Madame Guyon obtained for her an illustirious disciple in F^nelon* 
Archbishop of Cambrai^ the amiable and Ingenious author of Tele- 
machtbS, The sect had previously appeared in Italy, where tho doc- 
trines o( Quietism had beeil propagated by a Spanish priest named 
Molinos. It had there been found, however — what is no*t unfre- 
quently the case with exalted religious enthusiasm — that, these 
mystical tenets had been productive of gross immorality among bis 
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disciples^ who imagined that^ bo long as the soul was wrapped up 
in God, the acts of the body were of little consequence ; aAd, in 
1G87, Molinos had been condemned by the Inquisition at Rome to 
perpetual imprisonment. These circumstances at iirst threw a 
suspicion on the French Quietists, who, however, do not appear to 
have deserved the reproach of immorality. But their doctriiies 
were approved neither by the orthodox clergy isor by the Jansen- 
ists. Bossuet, the illustrious Bishop of Meaux, was. their most 
virulent opponent. He caused Madame Guy on to be imprisoned 
at Yincennbs, entered into a violent controversy with Fenelon, 
and procured from Pope Innocent XII. a condemnation of that 
prelate^s work, entitled Explication dea Jilaximea dee Saints but la 
Fie in which he had explained and defended his princi- 

ples. This aflair, as well as the publication of Telemachus, entirely 
ruined Fenelon with Louis XIV. and Madame Maintenon, and 
deprived him of all his former influence.^ 

It is not our intention to describe the various religious sects 
which sprung up in England during this period, as the Indepen- 
dents, Quakers, Methodists, &c. As the Reformation had a 
tendency to produce sectarianism in men of enthusiastic tempera- 
ments, so, on the other hand, among those of cooler and more 
reasoning minds it was apt to beget scepticism and infidelity. The 
English School of Freethinkers took its rise in the seventeenth 
century with Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Tindal, Bolingbroke, and 
others j and hence was derived the French sceptical philosopBy 
which produced the Revolution. 


Sec Bausset, di t. ii. and iii. (ed. 1817). 
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Peace of Utrecht had reconciled all the contending Powers 
A in the War of the Spanish Succession, except the two Sove- 
reigns principally concerned in the dispute. The questions at issue 
between Philip V. and Charles VI. still remained to be settled by 
future wars and negotiations. * In the military and diplomatic 
transactions which ensued, Spain, directed by the will of a youth- 
ful and ambitious Queen, and the counsels of a subtle and enter- 
prising Minister, seemed inspired with new vigour, and promised 
again to take a first rank in the afiairs of Europe. 

After the death of Philip V.'s first wife, Louisa of Savoy 
(February, 1714), a woman of courage and understanding above 
her sex, the Princess des Ursins, had assumed for a while the 
government of the King and Kingdom. ]}ut the uxorioutf temper 
of the melancholy, devout, and moml Philip, demanded another 
consort ; and the Princess, too old herself to fill that post, though 
rumour gave her credit for aspiring to it, resolved to procure for 
him a Queen of a docile and pliant disposition, who would not 
contest with her the empire which she exercised over the King. 
With this view she consulted Alberoni, who now enjoyed a con- 
siderable share of the royal confidence and favour. This extra- 
ordinary man, the son of a working gardener, and a native of 
Piacenza, had been by turns a bell-ringer, an ahhv, the steward of 
a bishop, the favourite and confidant of the ^Duke of Vendome, 
and lastly, the agent of the Duke of Parma at Madrid. Alberoni, 
as if by accident, and after fanning over a great many names, re- 
commended Elizabeth Farncse, the niece of his Sovereign, tho 
reigning Duke of Parma, as the future Queen of Spain. She was, 
he said, a good Lombard ^rl, brought up on the butter and cheese 
of the country, and apeustomed to* hefift* of nothing in the lijttle 
Court in which she had been educated but embroidery and tf^edle- 
work. The consent of Lonis XIV. was obtain^ to the union, and, 
on September 16th, 1714, not much more than half a ^ear after 
the death of Philipps first wife, his nuptials with the Parme.san 
Princess were celebrated by proxy at Parlna. 
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The Princess des Ursins learned, when it w«s too late, the real 
character of Elizabeth Farnese. She discovered thatf instead of a 
simple, pliant girl, whom she might easily control, the new Queen 
possessed a penetrating mind* and a resalute and lofty spirit. 
Alarmed by this intelligence, she had despatched a messenger to 
Parma to prevent the marriage from taking place; Imt he arrivsd 
on the very morning of the ceremony, and was net admitted to an 
audience till it had been concluded. Tliewery first interview with 
the new Queen showed the Princess des Ursins how fatally she had 
been deceived. Having preceded Philip to ajsmall village beyond 
Guadalaxara, in order to meet her now mistress in her capacity of 
caiherara-mayor, she approached Elizabeth with all the confidence 
of a favourite, when, to her utter'dismay, the Queen ordered her 
to be arrested, and, though the weather was cold, to be conveyed, 
as she w«as, in her court dress, to Burgos ! Alberoni had procured 
the order for her arrest from Philip V., at the instance of the Duke 
of Parma, and with the* consent of Louis XIV. 

A wife and a hassock,^^ Alberoni was accustomed to remark, 
^'are all that the King of Spaih necds.^^ From temperament, it 
was a neces^ty for Philip to be governed ; and the function was 
now piinfcipally shared Ijy his Queen and his Confessor, the Jesuit 
riaubenton. While one alarmed his mind with religious terrors, 
the other soothed it with connubial joys. Alberoni's influence 
was cliiefly exercised by means of the Queen ; but he shared it 
with her ancient nurse, Laura Pescatori. A young wife, an old 
nurse, a priest, and a political adventurer; such was the camarilla 
of the Escorial I Laura Pescatori had some unpleasant recollec- 
tions about the bells of Piacenza ; but Alberoni was not proud ; 
he condescended to flatter her and study her tastes; he loaded her 
with presents, and spared no pains to make her his friend. But 
his own abilities also befnended him, and his bold and ambitious 
views, which suited the temper of the Queen. He aimed at re- 
storing Spain to the rank to which she seemed ehtitled by her 
extent, her resources, and the character of her inhabitants. Ho 
pursued the labours commenced by hi8<predecessor, Orri, for the 
restoration' of the finances; in which task he was assisted as well 
by the wholesome *amputat(ans*of territory which Spain %ad ex- 
perienced, and which curtailed much needless expenditure, as by • 
the suppression of the privileges of Aragon and Catalonia. Several 
plans occupied the imaginatiCn of Alberoni and his Sovereign, 
when th*e finances should have been re-established, ^nd the naval 
and military forces of ^he kingdom restored to their ancient 
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Tigour. As the thrd&e of Spain was to descend to Philip Y .’s spn 
hy his first vAte, Elizabeth wished to secure for her own children 
the Duchies of Parma and Tuscany, as well as the rerersion to the 
throne of Prance, in case of the death of Louis XV., a sickly boy 
of fifteen years. To effect this latter object it would be necessary 
to deprive the Duke of Orleans of the French Regency, and to 
change the order lof succession in Great Britain in favour of the 
Pretender;, in a woid', to overthrow the Treaty of Utrecht. But 
in order to mature these plans, and prepare the means necessary 
for their execution, 'Alberoni demanded five years of peace ; and, 
therefore, after the death of Louis XIV., in opposition to the 
counsels of Cardinal del Giudice, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
he made advances to Great Britain and Holland. On December 
15th, 1715, a Commercial Treaty was concluded with England X>n 
terms very favourable to this kingdom. 

The exhausted state of France and the enormous debt con- 
tracted by the late wars also rendered peace necessary to that 
country, whore the Regency had been seized by Louis XIV/s 
nephow, Philip Duke of Orleans. Louis had by his will appointed 
a Council of Regency, of which, indeed, the Duke of Orleans was 
to be the nominal chief, but with a prepondeniting voice only in 
case opinions were divided ; and as the Duke du Maine, Louisas 
natural but legitimated son, had, by the same instrument, been 
intrusted with the guardianship of the young King, a general 
expectation had prevailed that he would dispute the Regency with 
the Duke of Orleans. But Du Maine had not the qualities requi- 
.site for such an enterprise; while the Duke of Orleans, though 
a voluptuary, could rouse himself when occasion called, and espe- 
cially in matters which concerned his own interest. He resolved 
to seize the Regency by means of the Parliament of Paris. Ac- 
companied by the Princes of the Blood, the legitimated Princes, 
and the Dukes and Peers, he proceeded, on the morning after 
Louis XIV.^s ‘death, to the Palais, where the Parliament was 
assembled, and was received by that body with respect. In his 
address to them he insisted on his right to the Regency, both by 
his birth and by the. wishes of the late King, verbally expressed 
to him. THe protested that it warf his* intentidn to relieve the 
people of their burdens, to re-establish the finances, to preserve 
the peace, to restore unity and tranquillity in the Church ; above 
all, he flattered the Parliament, by demanding beforehaftd the 
wise admonitioife of that august assembly.'^ When he hiyl thus 
.predisposed the mind of the Parliament irf his favour, the will of 
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Louis XIV. Tvas read amid a silence of disap*probation. Philip 
then protested against an act which^ he said^ had Seen extorted 
from the late King ; he silenced the attempted remonstrances of 
the Duke du Maine, and the Parliament proclaimed him Regent 
\>y acclamation. He was also invested with the- guardi^ahip of 
the young King, and with the command of the forces ; in short, 
he was intrusted with an almost absolute pomr, and the testa- 
ment of Louis, as, indeed, that Soverbign had anticipated, was 
entirely set aside. 

The state of France, as we have said, rendered two objects of 
paramount necessity — to keep the peace, that is, to observe the 
Treaty of Utrecht, and to restore the finances. Into this last 
subject, which belongs to the domestic.history of France, we can- 
not enter. It will suffice to remark that the chief feature of the 
Regent^s financial administration was his adoption of the schemes 
of the adventurer Law ; the establishment of a national bank for 
the issue of paper money, and the erection of the gigantic com- 
mercial monopoly of the Mississippi Company, the shares in which 
were to be purchased with the notes of the bank.^ The sudden 
prosperity of this scheme, the gambling frenzy which it created 
in the nation, the bursting of the bubble, and the utter ruin of 
the credulous shareholders, found an exact counterpart in the fury 
of the South Sea Scheme in England, which was excited by the 
Mississippi speculation and ended with a similar result. 

The foreign policy of the Regent, from whatever motive 
adopted, though often vehemently attacked by French patriots, 
was much better than his domestic policy, and the only one suit- 
able to France at that juncture. It would have been impossible 
to continue buying glory at the price paid for it by Louis XIV. 
The Regent’s policy, guided by the Abb6 Dubois, prevented the 
outbreak of a general war, put an end to that begun by Spain, 
and compelled the Courts of Vienna and Madrid to terminate 
their quarrels. All the engagements contracted l>y the Regent 
were conformable to the Treaty of Utrecht, and necessary to be 
maintained for the interests of France herself as well as of Europe. 
The connection between !F)rance and Spain, established at the ex- 
pens^of so much* blood ahd treasure by Lquis XIV., was at once 
severed by his death. The relationship between the ruling families, 
instead of a bond of union, proved a source of discord, and^ served 
only to bmbitter the political disputes between the two coun- 

* The IfWIish reader will 6nd a de- Lord RnssoirB Europe from the Peace of 
•cription of Law’s proceedings in Earis in Utrecht^ toI. ii. ch. 3. 
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tries. So futile ii the expectation that the policy of nations 
may be influ*enced for any length of time by the ties of kindred I 

At firsts however^ the policy of the Duke of Orleans seemed 
undecided. As Spain had approached George I./ so the Regent 
appeared inclined to adopt the cau^ of the Pretender. He^ at all 
ev^nts^ permitted James, who had been residing in Lorraine since 
the Peace, to trarerse France in order to embark at Dunkirk for 
his descent on Scotland in December, 1715. The result of that 
abcfrtive enterprise is well known to the English reader. After 
its conclusion the Pretender retired to Avignon. Both Philip V. 
and the Regent, however, soon began to appreciate better their 
true interests and position. Part of their policy, may, perhaps,*be 
justly ascribed to personal^ dislike. Their characters were entirely 
opposite, except that idleness was the sultana queen of both. 
Philip V. had conceived a perfect hatred for his cousin, and firmly 
believed all the crimes which rumour imputed to him. He had 
formed the design of claiming the Regency of France on the 
death of Louis XIV. ; but when the moment arrived, he could 
not summon courage to cross the Pyrenees. 

As Philip V. was governed by Alberoni, so the Regent was 
guided by the Abbe Dubois, who had been his preceptor. The 
rise of, Dubois was almost as extraordinary as that of the Spanish 
Minister. He was the son of an apothecary at Brives-la-Gaillarde, 
a small town in the Limousin, and was born September 6th, 1656. 
Sent to Paris by his parents at the early age of twqlve, and 
almost abandoned to his own resources, he was only too happy to 
obtain the means of studying at the College St. Michael, or 
Pompadour, by becoming the servant of the principal,* After 
completing his studies and serving as tutor in several families, he 
at length obtained a preceptorship in that of the Marquis de 
Pluvant, master of the wardrobe to Moniieur, the Duke of 
Orleans, brother of Louis XIV, Here he formed the acquain- 
tance of M. de St. Laurent, tutor to Monsieuris son, the Duke of 
Chartres, afterwards the Regent ; and finding thus an introduc- 
tion to the Orleans family*, with whom he contrived to ingratiate 
himself, he was, on the death of St. Laurent, appointed to succeed 
to his o&ce. Under. Dubois’s cafe ibe natur&l abilities of the 
young Duke of Chartres were developed with a rapidity "whieh 
deligh^ the Court ; but at the same time he is believed to have 
secretly pandered to the premature vices of his pupil.* Whilst 

* Coze, Spanish Bourbons. toI. ii. p, 

SIS. 


• For ftp ftoronnt of Sere- 

lingei , Secrets du Cardmal Dubois, 
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serving in this capacity Dubois gained the favour of Louis XIV. 
by bringing about a match between the Duke of Chartres* and the 
King^s natural^ but legitimated daughter^ Mdlle. de Blois, in spite 
of the opposition of the Duchess of Orleans. In reward for this 
service Louis gave him the A>bey of St. Just in Picardy, and 
subsequently permittq^ him to join the embassy of Marshal Tallafd 
at London. Here he threw aside his ecclesiastical costume^ took 
the title of the Chevalier du Bois, and Vith the assistance of St. 
Evremont made some distinguished acquaintances. That of Ldrd 
Stanhope in particular afterwards became the source of his extra- 
ordinary political fortune. 

On the death of Monsieur, in 1701^ Dubois, with the modest 
title of secretary, became in fact tfic intjmate adviser of his former 
pupil, the now Duke of Orleans. He had accompanied the Duke 
in his first campaign under Marshal Luxembourg, and was present 
at the battle of Stcinkerque (1692), where ho displayed all the 
courage and coolness of a professional soldier. But when in 1707 
the Duke proceeded to Spain to take the command of the army, 
the Princess des Ursins, who dreaded Dubois's intriguing spirit, 
caused him to be excluded from the Prince's suite. The eleva- 
tion of the Duke of Orleans to the Regency inspired Dubois with 
the hope of realizing all his most ambitious dreams. One ihing, 
however, stood in his way. His cliaracter was so notorious for 
dissoluteness and utter want of principle, that even the Regent 
himself, vho knew his abilities and loved him for some congenial 
qualities, hesitated to incur the reproach of making him a Minister. 
But an appeal to their long friendship touched the Regent's heart, 
^ and with the admonition, '^Abbfe, a little probity, I beg," he named 
him Counsellor of Slate. Such Was the man who was to direct for 
some time the policy of France, and play a leading part in the 
affairs of Europe. Ho was now in his sixtieth year, ruined alike 
in health and reputation, and still only an ahbe ; no time, there- 
fore, was to be lost in pushing bis fortune. In person he was 
slender, light complexioned, with a sly and fox-like expression of 
countenance. * 

•Dubois took a rapid and correct view of the state of Euroi>e, 
in the interest of his m&stef. This interest was twolfold : to 
assart the possession of the Regency, and to secure the French 
throne in the line of Orleans, instead of that of Philip V., in case 
of the deftth of Louis XV. To accomplish this an alliance was 
to be xnjbde with England ; the interest of that country in exclud- 
ing the King of Spain fr^m the French Succession being identical 
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-with that of tho Urgent. George I. had need of such an alliance. 
France was the only Power which could lend any material aid to 
the Pretender^ the BO*called James III. ; while, on the other 
hand, without the aid of England, Philip Y . stood no chance of 
prevailing against t^e Duke of Orldans.^ The policy of the Frencfi 
and English alliance was thus founded f^cipally on views of 
family interest ; but this interest fortunately coincided with that 
of the two^nations, and indeed of all Europe, for which peace was 
a necesfflty. 

The return of th'e JVhigs to power on the accession of George I. 
had drawn closer the relations between England and the Dutdi 
Republic^ and thus promised to facilitate the accession of ihe 
States-General to the contempl&ted alliance. Holland was become 
almost a satellite of Great Britain, to which she looked for the 
maintenance of her barrier. The ancient alliance between Ihe 
two countries was renewed by the Treaty of Westminster, Feb- 
ruary 17th, 171G, by which former treaties were confirmed. 
George I., with on eye to his newly-acquired Duchies of Bremen 
and Yerden, had also concluded a defensive alliance with the 
Emperor, Charles YI, (May 25th).* On the other, hand, the 
Whigs, as well as George I. himself, had always loudly expressed 
their dissatisfaction at the Treaty of Utrecht ; they had denounced 
the Tories as the authors of it, and it was a delicate task to 
require them to turn round and support ik The clamours, too, 
against France had been increased by the aid recently afforded 
to the Pretender, and by the continuation of the works at Mar- 
dyck. Thus many difficulties stood in the way of Duboises pro- 
ject ; but they were at length surmounted by his skill and perse- ' 
verance. Finding that Lord Stanhope was to pass through 
Holland in July, 171G, with George I., on his way to Hanover, 
Duboi^ repaired to the Hague on pretence oficollecting books and 
objects of virtu; where, as if by chance, he contrived to have an 
interview with his old acquaintance, the English minister. Ho 
availed himself of the opportunity to open and recommend his 
plans ; matters were prepared for a treaty, and, in the following 
August, Dubois went to Hanover, where the alliance was finally 
arranged. The States-General, fearful V)f offending the Emperor, 
manifested at first great reluctance to accede to the treaty ; but 
these scruples being at Jength overcome, the Tsiple Alliance 
was signed at the Hague, January 4th, 1717. By this i$reaty the 
provisions cotftained in the Treaty of Utrecht were renewed ; 

* Martin,!, xv. p. 80. * Dumont, t. vili. pt. i. p. 477. 
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Louis XV. promised never to aid the Preteilder, and to induce 
him to cross the Alps ; fresh stipulations were made respecting 
the destruction of the works at Dunkirk and Mardyck ; and it 
was agreed that English commissaries should be appointed to see 
that this Article was faithfully executed.^ ^ 

. Although this trei^ was favourable to England^ it experienoed 
much opposition from the Whigs. ' The Regent conciliated Pitt, 
the loader of that party and father of the celebrated LorjJ Chatham, 
by the present of a magnificent diamond. The alliance was also 
moat unwelcome to the Emperor, although j:here appears to have 
been an understanding among the parties to it that he should 
obtain Sicily in exchange for Sardinia. On receipt of the news 
he wrote to the States-General ijiat the Barrier Treaty was at an 
end : but this was a mere threat. Nobody, however, was so 
vexed and surprised as the King of Spain. Relying on his treaty 
with England, Philip deemed himself secure of that Power, and 
when the Regent communicated to him the project of the Triple 
Alliance, ho had replied with indifference. Alberoni, however, 
persuaded him at present to digest his anger. That minister 
was not yejt prepared to net, and wished to postpone a war till he 
should have accumulated the necessary resources to conduct it 
with vigour. For this purpose ho had obtained the Popovs per- 
mission to levy a tax on the Spanish clergy, under the pretence 
of assisting the Venetians in the war they were then waging with 
the Turks ; and, indeed, he actually despatched a force of 8,000 
men to assist in the defence of Corfu. But before his prepara- 
tions wore complete, ho was hurried into a war with the Emperor 
by a comparatively trivial incident. In Jlay, 1717, the Grand 
Inquisitor of Spain, in returning from Rome, ventured to traverse 
the Milanese without an Imperial passport, and was arrested as a 
rebellious subject of Charles III. of Spain ! Exasperated* by this 
insult, Philip V. declared that he would immediately vindicate the 
honour of his Crown. In vain did Alberoni remonstrate and re- 
present to Philip that he had but the rudiments of a fleet and 
army ; Philip was inflexible, and all that the minister could obtain 
was that hostilities should first be directed against the Island of 
Sardinia, instead'of Naple»aitd Sicily. Alberoni, finding himself 
thus^rematurely driven into a war by the hastiness of his Sove- 
reign, resolved to surprise Europe by the boldness of his measures. 
But, first of all, to secure himself a retreat in case of failure, he 
extortqd from the Pope a cardinal’s hat, partly by threats, and 

* Dumont, t. viii. pt, i. p. 4S4 ; Lamberty, Affm. t. x. p. I. 
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partly by representing the services he had rendered to the Vene- 
tians in their straggle with the Turks. Matters being thus 
arranged^ an armament was despatched for the conquest of Sar- 
dinia. Nine thousand Spaniards were landed there towards the 
end of August, 1717 ; and, with the aid of the discontented in-^ 
habitants, got possession of the whole island in less than three 
months.^ • 

One of tl^e first effects of this attack on the Emperor’s western 
possessions was to hamper him in his wars and negotiations with 
the Ottoman Porte. ' IJut to explain this matter, it will be neces- 
sary to take a short retrospect of Turkish history. 

We have already recorded the peace concluded between the 
Sultan and the Czar, and how Charles XII. of Sweden was subse- 
quently compelled to quit the Turkish dominions.’^ One of the 
chief motives with the Porte for assuring tranquillity on this side 
was that it might turn its arms elsewhere. Great activity was 
observed in the Turkish arsenals, but the object of it was long 
uncertain. The Emperor, then engaged in the war of the Spanish 
Succession, assembled, in 1714, an airmy of observation of 50,000 
men in Hungary and Transylvania. It appeared at last that the 
mighty preparations of the Turks were directed against Venice, 
mth the view of recovering the Morea, a loss which the Porte had 
not been able to brook. In December, 1714, the Venetian Bailo 
at Constantinople was informed, in the grossest terms, by the 
Grand Vizier Uamad Ali Pasha that it was the intention of his 
master not to rest till he had recovered the Morea : he was directed 
to leave Constantinople in throe days, and, together with all other 
Venetians, the Turkish territories in three weeks ; but before that 
time had expired he was imprisoned in the castle of the Darda- 
nelles, and his suite of forty-two persons in the Seven Towers, as 
hostages for the safety of Turkish subjects it the Venetian do- 
minions. The Signoria, reljdng on a peace guaranteed by the 
Emperor, had *made but small preparations for defence. Their 
rule in the Morea was highly unpopular. . The inhabitants pre- 
feiTed the Turkish Government as both cheaper and less oppres- 
sive,® and wore not, therefore, disposed to fight in the cause of 
their VexTetian masters. Hence, whe& the Turks entered the 

* Alberonl was rery TOnerally iuxM]«e<l * Vol. iii. p. 523 sq. 
by his comeinporaries of having been the > De lu Motra^e, t. i. p. 402. 

author of this war ; but it is now arkiiow- On the Venetian government of the Moroa 
le^ed that it was uiSlertaken against his (1 685-17 see Ranke, Hist, *v. Pol, 
wilJ. Upe Coxe, Spanish Bourbons, vnl. li. Ziitschrift^B, ii. S. 405 ff.; Finluy, 

• p. 275 sq. umUr Otkeman and Vendian Domination. 
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Morea in the summer of 1715^ the inhabit&nts in many places 
hastened to submit; and as the Venetians were neither strong 
enough to cope with the Turks in the open field, nor the for- 
tresses of the peninsula in a state to resist s lengthened siege,, 
* the whole of the Morea was wrested from them in the course of a 
few months. For not defending some of these towns, rendered 
defenceless by their own neglect, the SIgnonia threw the com- 
mandants into prison for life. . 

The Emperor was alarmed at the sadden and decisive success 
of the Turks ; and as Louis XIV. had died during the campaign, 
he was the more disposed to listen to the prayers of the Venetiana 
fbv help. He was strongly exhorted to this step by Prince 
Eugene, who^rqprcsented to hinf the danger that would accrue to 
his Italian, and even to his German, States, if the Turks should 
got possession of the Ionian Islands: A treaty of alliance was 
accordingly signed with the SignoriH, April 13th, 1716. It pur- 
ported to bo a renewal of the Holy League of 1684, and the va8u» 
belli against the Porto was, therefore, the violation of the Peace 
of Carlowitz ; but, instead of being merely directed against that 
Power, it was extended to a general defensive alliance with the 
Venetian Republic. Under the energetic superintendence of 
Eugene, the preparations for war were%oon completed. In the 
course of April three Austrian division^ entered Hungary, Eu- 
gene himself being at the head of the'’ largest, of 70,000 men. 
On the other hand, the Grand Vizier, with 100,000 men, marched 
towards Belgrade ; while the agents of the Porte incited to insur- 
rection the malcontent Hungarians, and their leader Ragoezy, 
who aimed at obtaining the principality of Transylvania, and even 
the title of King of Hungary. The Vizier having attacked Eu- 
gene in his fortified camp before Peterwardein, on August 3rd, 
that commander offered him battle on thei)th,in wdiich the Vizier 
himself was slain, and the Turks utterly defeated. This victory is 
principally ascribed to the use of heavy cavalry,*with which tho 
Turks were as yet unacquainted. The fruits of it were tho sur- 
render of Temesvar ; and even Wallachia declared for the Em- 
peror ; a manifestation, hovrever, which led to no result. the 
same year an httempt ^ ttie Turks upon Corffl wa# repulsed, 
ehielly through the military talents of Baron Schulenburg, whom 
we have already met with in the Polisli "War, and whose services 
the VeAetians had procured. 

Th§ Porte, discouraged by these reverses, infide proposals to 
the Emperor for a pente early in 1717 ; and Sir V" ortley MoiJIaguQ 
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and Count Colyer^ the. English and Dutch residents at Constanti- 
nople^ endeavoured to forward this object by their mediation.^ 
But their offers were not listened to. In the spring, Eugene took 
the command of 140,000 men, and many princes and nobles 
flocked to his standard as volunteers, desirous of sharing the re-* 
nown o^ so distinguished a commander. He now directed his 
march on Belgrade, near which place he was attacked, on August 
IGth, by a much superior Turkish force, which, however, he 
entirely defeated. Belgrade capitulated on the 18th. The Porte 
now renewed its offers of peace. Eugene declined to treat except 
on the basis of uti possidetis; and the Cabinet of Vienna insisted 
that Venice should be included in the treaty. As the Porte hhd 
obtained some advantages over*the Venetians in tUp course of the 
year, it was at first unwilling to concede this point. In the spring 
of 1718, Eugene increased his demands by requiring the cesrion 
of Bosnia, Servia, arid WalMchia, But the hostile attitude assumed 
by Spain induced the Emporor to lower his terms. Ho abandoned 
his pretensions to Wallachia and the other provinces, but insisted 
on the basis of uti possidetis, wliich the Turks at last agreed to 
accept, as well as to abandon the cause of Ragoezy. A congress 
was now assembled at Passarowitz, which was opened by a s[)coch 
of Sir Robert Sutton, asJSnglish mediator, June 5th. Although 
the Emperor liad pretehded to enter into the war on account of 
the A'enctians, they were made the scape goats of the peace, as the 
uti possidetis of course deprived them of the Morea, while Charles 
VI. retained all his conquests. Thus the Peace of Passakowitz 
(July 21st, 1718), gave a mortal blow to the power of Vcnico in 
the East.^ But to return to the aflairs of Western Europe. 

Although victor at Peterwardein and Belgrade, some time must 
elapse before the Emperor could freely wield all his forces against 
Spain, and he therefore appealed to the Triple Alliance against the 
violation of Italian neutrality. Albcroni, on the other hand, sought 
to propitiate Eligland by some commercial advantages, and strained 
every nerve to raise men and money. Under these circumstances, 
France and England entered into a convention in July, 1718, to 
the following effect. The Emperor was to be compelled to renounw 
all prAeifcions to Spain and the Indies,a^d Philip V. to the ancient 
Spanish provinces of which the Emperor was now in possessifS, as 

well as to the reversion of Sicily in case of failure of heirs in the 

• 

' This is the peri«<l of the well-known ’ The treaty is in Kaiona. t7^x;kviii. 
Lf tiers of Lady Montaeue. the wife of the p. 371 squ. • 
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House of Savoy. Sicily was to be assigned the Emperor, the 
Dutco of Savoy taking Sardinia instead, with the title of King. 
The Emperor was to promise the eventual investiture of the Duchies 
of Parma and Tuscany to Don Carlos, or another son of the Queen 
\)f Spain ; ^ but with a provision that they should never be united 
with the Crown of Spain ; and Leghorn, Porto Ferrajo, Parma, ajid 
Piacenza were to be provisionally occupied by §wiss garrisons, in 
the pay of the mediating Powers. Three months were to be allowed 
to Philip V. and the Duke of Savoy to accede to the treaty after 
its ratification by the Emperor ; and in case^of refusal their acces- 
sion was to be enforced.'^ The Emperor immediately agreed to 
tlmse terms, and on August 2nd was signed at London the treaty 
known as the Qitauritle Alltanci-:,’* so called because tho Dutch 
were also invited to accede to it. Put these Kepublicans, offended 
at not having been ])roviously consulted, and alarmed for their 
trade witli Spain, refused at first to do so ; and their accession 
was not obtfiined till six months later. The King of Spain, and 
also, at first, tho Duke of Sav«'>y, refused to accede to the treaty ; 
but the latter gave his consent to it in November. 

All these negotiations were the work of Stanhope and Dubois. 
Alberoni had attempted to opj)ose one coalition l)y another; and 
as already related,* he tried to reconcile tho Czar find tho King of 
Sweden, and unite them in a descent on Scotland in favour of the 
Pretender. Put this project failed, as well as his attempt to pre- 
vent the Turks from concluding the Peace of Passarowitz with the 
Emperor. He had already prepared to strike a blow by Landing 
;h),00() Spaniards at Palermo, which was eftbeted July 1st, 1718. 
Agreai part of the Piedmontese troops had already been withdrawn, 
and the rest now retired into tho citadel of ^les-;iiia. Alberoni 
had attempted to persuade Phili]> V, to direct tho Sicilian force 
against England, :md thus to pierce the Quadru])le Alliance in tho 
hejirt;^ but the King very prudently declined so hazardous an 
enterprise. In June a Pritisli fleet was dc'^patchc^l to the Medi- 
terranean, and Stanhoj)0 hastened to Madrid to make a last effort 
to obtain the submission of Philip. WJiilc he was' at iladrid, news 
iWTived of the lauding of tho Sj)aniards at Palermo, and Stanhopo 
offered to restoro Gibralt#i;if»I^hilip would immediatcly^ccede to 
tbe^uadruplo Alliance ; but witliout elfcct.'^ Admiral Pvng 

' KIizal)eth Fumose's t-laims on Tiis- horty, t. x. 40. 

oany were 1‘nnu her j;raiuliu>Ml»er, * See \ol. iii. ]». 529, 

<Uuffhtef ut’ Cosmo 11. ® Co.xc, fionrhoas. aoI. ii. p. 

a Marlin, t. XV. p. 9C SC]. ^ 316. 

s Dumont, t. uii. \n. i. p. :>3I ; Lam- IM, p. ;)28 (F.d. L(»nclon, 1815). 
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almost annihilated the Spanish fleet of twenty-two sail in an 
engagement off* Syracuse, August llth/ Yet the Allied Powers 
still hesitated to make a formal declaration of war. England 
was unwilling to do so except in conjunction with Franco, and 
the Regopt was reluctant to take such a step against the grand- 
son* of Louis XIV. At last Dubois, who was now minister for 
Foreign Affairs, fdund a pretext for it in the conspiracy of Cella- 
niare. • 

Arberoni,in conjunction with the Duchess du Maine, and through 
Ccllamaro, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, had concocted an 
absurd plot for surprising and carrying off the Regent; u])oii 
which Pliilip V. was to claim the Regency, and to procure con- 
firmation of his authority from an assembly of the States-Goneral 
of France. This precious scheme was betrayed to Dubois by a 
clerk employed to copy the despatches, and a Spanish abbe, the 
bearer of them*, was arrested at Poitiers, on his way to Spain. 
Tliis discovery was followed by the arrest of tlio Ducliosa du 
Maine and lior husband, as well as that of Ccllamaro, as a violator 
of iuteriiatioiial law' ; and l)ul)t»is availed himself of the jiopular 
indignation excited by the plot to declare war against Spain, 
January lotli, 1710.*^ An English declaration liad preceded it 
by a fortnight. Duboi^ could afford to treat witli contempt so 
foolish a consjiiracy, in wdiich, besides the immediato coneoctors, 
the Cardinal do JNdignac was tin' only considerable person con- 
cerned. The ciilj)rits w'cre dismissed, and Ccllamaro returned to 
Spain. 

Active operation^ were commenced in the spring. In April a 
French division crossed tho Bidasoa, pu-shed on to J\issages and 
destroyed the dockyard, where several nien-of- war wore building; 
then being joined by the main body under Marshal Berwick, laid 
siege to Fuenterabia, wdiich capitulated Juno I8th, Phili]) w-a^ 
unable to stem this invasion ; yet in March he had despatelu'd .si.x 
ships of w'ar, with <),00ij men, and arms for d0,()U0 more, to make 
a descent in Scotland under the conduct of the exiled Duke of 
Ormond. The Pretender waS invited from Romo to take advantage 
of any«evjnts w'hich might occur. Bi:|J: tho Sjianish scpiadnm 
w'as dispersed by a stonu; only two frigHtes .succeodod in readying 
Kiutail, and tho partial rising of Highlamlors which eu^uod Avas 

* ,M. Martin says; “ Auoinn* signific-a- U'cn c-oniinuniratorl in tht* t'» 

tion. aui'iititi (kvlarutimi fie giUTiv, n'uwiit Monteleoii, tin,* SjiHni!«h iimlins-.:* I- r at 
«‘U lieu.” LiiiidoM. 7 ». 310. , 

Only th« latt#»r pA>*t this soiiU-nc® is * Th^ IX^^araiion uas wnU^ ii by lli« 
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^ • 

speedily quelled. In Spain, St. Sebastian surrendered to the' 
French August 19th. Berwick then re-entered France ; skirted 
with his army the northern side of the Pyrenees; and entered 
^Cerdagne ; where, however, he effected little or nothing. In the 
autumn an English fleet appeared off the coast of Galicia, /captured 
Vigo, October 2 1st, and did much damage. * 

It was clearly impossible for Spain to resist, kinglo-handed, the 
formidable combination organized agliinst her. The Austrian 
troops, released by the Peace of Passarowitz, had now had tiiiie to 
proceed to the scene of action, and the English fleet had landed 
Iqrge bodies of them in Sicily. The French invasion of Spain 
would recommence next year, and the English were preparing to 
attack Spanish America. But the French and English Cabinets 
had resolved that the fall of Albcroiii should be an indispensable 
condition of a peace. Philip V. was influenced to dismiss his 
enterprising minister through his confessor Daubenton, whom 
Dubois had gained ; while the Spanish Queen was threatened with 
tho withdrawal of the guarantee of the Italian Duchies to her cliil- 
dren. Alberoni, who had dissuaded the war (p. 46), was made the 
sacrifice of the peace which concluded it. In December, 1719^ 
he received orders to quit ^Madrid in eight days and Spain in three 
weeks. This was tho end of his political career, though he lived 
till 1752. He retired through France to Genoa; whence, how- 
ever, he was driven by Pope Clement XI., who tlireatened him 
with prosecution as an enemy of the Catliolic faith. Till the death 
of that Pontiff ho found a refuge in Switzerland ; and after that 
event he regained his place in the Consistory. 

After the dismissal of Alberoni, the Spanisli ambassador at the 
Hague acceded to tho Quadruple Alliance (February, 1720). The 
Emperor was put in possession of Sicily ; the ex-King of Sicily 
(Victor Amadeus II. of Savoy) became King of Sardinia, a posses- 
sion which has since remained in his House ; and the reversion of 
Parma and Tuscany \vas guaranteed to tlie children of tho Spanish 
Queen. Tho policy of Dubois was thus crowned with success, 
and it was not surprising that he should look for his rew-jird. The 
method of it lay in ecclq^siastical preferment. Might ^ot the son 
of■^jlo apothecary at Bn\^es as justly aspire to a cardinaFs hat as 
the gardener’s son of Piacenza ? But if this was a striking analogy, 
the invasion of the Archbishopric of Cambray, so recently pccupied 
by the virtuous%F^nclon, was as glaring a contrast. The eloquent 
MasiUon was one of tjjie two prelates who became on this occasion 
the necessary sponsors for Dubois’s morality ! For the attainment 
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of the hat the molt incongraous machinery was set in motion. 
The affair was mooted by an application of the Protestant King of 
England to the atheistical Regent ; and the Catholic Pretender, 
then resident at Rome, who interceded for Dubois, is supposed 
to have been bought with the guineas of George I. ! ^ But Clement* 
XR contrived all his lifetime to evade the application. Dubois, 
on Clement's death, inverted the parts of patron and client, and 
promised t^jo tiara to any Cardinal who would give him the hat. 
Cardinal Conti, a very old man, became Pope on these terms, with 
the title of Innocent XHI. ; and Dubois, after a few more delays, 
obtained the object of his ambition. 

The accession of Philip V. to the Quadruple Alliance was fal- 
lowed by several treaties. As the Emperor had shown symptoms 
that ho did not mean to execute his share of that alliance, by 
carrying out the stipulations regarding the Italian Duchies, Philip 
concluded a secret treaty with Franco in March, 1721, by which 
that country engaged to support the interests of Spain in the 
Congress about to be opened atCambray.* The English Cabinet 
manifested their displeasure at this treaty, which had been made 
^dthout their concurrence ; and Dubois, to appease them, hastened 
to bring about another between Great Britain and Spain, to which 
France also acceded, containing terms very advantageous to 
English commerce. On the other hand, Great Britain engaged 

* to replace the Spanish ships destroyed by Byng.’* 

Tlie connection between France and Spain was at this time 
drawn closer by some marriage contracts between the reigning 
families. Louis XV. was to be affianced to the Infanta, then 
only three years of age, who was to be educated in France ; while 
the Prince of Asturias, the heir apparent of the Spanish Monarchy, 
and Don Carlos, the heir of Parma and Tuscany, were to be united 
to two daughters of the Regent Orleans. The young princesses 
were exchanged on the Bidasoa, January 9th, 1722. These mar- 
riages had been effected through the influence of Daubenton, and 
at the expense of religious freedom in France. Under Philip V., 
the slave of the Jesuits, religious bigotry and intolerance flourished 
as vigorously as under the House of Austria ; 2,34G persons wevo 
burnt during his reign,^ and the cotisoA of the Prince of Asturias 
was regaled on her arrival in Spain with the spectacle of an a^o de 
fe. Da^ubenton procured that the Jesuit Limieres should succeed 

• 

* Dubois is sai<f to have received a * Dumont, t. viii. pt. ii. p. S3*R‘|q. 
pension from Ge«Tj?e I. * L^mu^tey, Huii. de la t. i» 

• • Martin, t. xv. p. 114. p. 431. 
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the venerAblc Abbe Fleuri as confessor of Louis XV. ; the press 
and book trade in France were subjected to a rigorous surveil- 
lance, and Fleuri's posthumous work, the Discoiirs siir les Libcrtis 
Gtdlicancs, was suppressed. 

The term of the Orleans regency was now approaching. 
Louis XV. would attain his legal majority February lOth, \Ti6, 
and the Regent had caused him to be crowned in October, 1722. 
When the King became major, the# Duke of Orleans Resigned the 
title of Regent, but as president of the Council of State continued 
to conduct the Government under the guidance of Duljois, who 
was now Prime !Minister. Tlie Cardinal, however, did not long 
efijoy his newly-acquired honours. Ho died on August 10th, 
1728, from the results of a paintul ojipration, rendered necessary 
by his former habits of prjofligacy. The Duke of Orlcan^^ did not 
long survive him. He also became the victim of his debauches, 
and was carried off by an apojdexy, December 2nd, 1728, at the 
premature age of forty-nine. Tlie Duke of Dourbon now became 
Prime Minister. Ilis administration was but a continuation of 
the former system, though with infinitely less talent. 

Soon after these events Europe was surjmsetl by the abdica- 
tion of Philip V. It is diUicult to determine whether this act was 
the result of his hypochondriac malady or of a deep political de- 
sign. If it w'as madness it was not without method. The health 
of Louis XV. was at that time supposed to be in a declining state,^ 
and in case of his death the European Powers would hardly allow 
the French Crown to be assumed by the King of Spain. Couriers 
were stationed between Paris and Madrid to bring the speediest 
intelligence, and preparations were made for a journey to Franco 
at the charming retreat which Philip had prepared for himself at 
St. Ildofonso/ The Crowm of Spain was transferred to Don Louis, 
Princo of Asturias, then sixteen years of age, Philip's eldest son, 
by Louisa of Savoy (January lOtli, 1721). Rut — such are the 
contrarieties which attend the best laid schemes — Louis XV. sur- 
vived, and Don Louis died of the small-pox in the August follow- 
ing his accession ! Philip was now in a difficult position. His 
W>nunciation of the Crown had resembled a solemn relifrious act, 
and his resumptibn of it, ftiiddr the circumstances, might occasion 
um^ourable comments. His religious scruples, however, were 
removed by the Papal Nuncio ; after much apparent reluctance, 
Philip again ascended the throne, and Elizabeth Farnese reigned 
once itiore, to the detriment of the peace of Europe. 

* CoXie. Spanish Bourbons^ vol. iii. p. 50 eqq. 
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Meanwhile a cdhgrcsa had been opened at Cambray to decide 
the questions between Austria and Spain. The Duke of Bourbon 
was inclined to support Spain, and to form an intimate alliance 
with that country •, but he vas governed by his mistress, Madame 
de Prie^ who had been bought by 'Walpole, the English ministei*, 
and inherited Duboises English policy, together with his pension. 
The cflrontery of this woman brought about a crisis in the policy 
of Europe^ Bourbon had not face enough to make Madame do 
Prie^s complaisant husband a duke and peer of France ; but ho 
solicited for him a Sp^nisligrandeoship — a request which was scorn- 
tully refused by the Court of ]\[adrid. Madame do Prio revenged 
herself by persuading the Duke of Bourbon to get Louis XV. 
married at once, instead^ of 'waiting till the Spanish Infanta 
should become marriageable ; and that Princess was scut back to 
Spain without even a word of apology (April, 1725) . The French 
Court at first endeavoured to procure for the young King a grand- 
daughter of George 1.; but it was, of course, impossible that a 
Sovereign who held his throne by virtue of his Protestant tenets 
should consent to such a match. Mary Lesezinska, daughter of 
Stanislaus, ex-King of Poland, was then selected to bo Queen of 
France. The family of Stanislaus was at that time residing ,at 
Weiasembourg, in Alsace, on a small pension allowed them by 
the French Government, and wore not a little surprised and de- 
lighted at this unexpected turn in their fortunes. Mary, who was 
nearly seven years older tlifiii Louis, was married to him Sep- 
tember 4th, 1725. 

The dismissal of the Infanta naturally gave the deepest offence 
to tho Spanish Court. Philip immediately recalled his ambassador 
from Paris, and his ministers from the Congress of Cambray, which 
was consequently broken up ; and lie declared that ho would 
never be reconciled with France till Bourbon should come to 
Madrid and beg pardon on his knees. Yet he had himself been 
secretly preparing to inflict tho very same insult of which he so 
grievously complained. Philip, wdien he found it impossible to 
come to any terms with tho French Court, and that nothing was 
likely to be done at the Congress of Cambray, had reconciled 
himself with the Emperor, Charld^ VJf. Tho Baron Ripperda, a 
Dutchman, who had turned Catholic and had contrived to rcpkico 
Alberpni, of whom he was a sort of parody, in tho confidence of 
Queen Elizabeth, had been despatched, in the autumn of 1724, to 
Vienna, with secret instructions to negotiate a marriage^*bctwoen 
her son, Don Carlos — already affianced, a^s we have seen, to Mdlle. 
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Beaujolais — arid tlie eldest Archduchess, Maria Theresa.' Almost 
the sole object of the Emperor^a policy at that juncture, he being 
without male heirs, v«s to secure the succession of his daughters, 
according to the Pkagmatic Sanction* Which he had promulgated 
in 1713. By this instrument the AnstAh succession w|is regu- 
lated in the order of primogeniture, first in favour of his'mkle 
descendants, and, in their default, of females. In case tjiese also 
should be wanting, Charles next appointed the Archduchesses, 
daughters of the Emperor Joseph ; then the Queen of Portugal 
and other daughters of the Emperor Leopald, and their descen- 
dants in perpetuity.* As he advanced in years, the Emperor, 
despairing of male issue, caused the Pragmatic Sanction to bo 
confirmed by the Austrian States, and by those of Silesia, Bo- 
hemia, and Hungary. The weak point of it was that Charleses 
daughters were named to the succession before those of his elder 
brother, the Emperor Joseph 1. ; and this in the face of a contrary 
Act of Succession made by his father, the Emperor Leopold, in 
1703, by which it was provided that, in default of male heirs, tlie 
Austrian inheritance should first fall to the daughters of Joseph.^ 
By cancelling this arrangement Charles VI. indicated that a like 
fate might overtake his own, nay, make indeed a precedent forit ; 
and whence his anxiety to obtain a confirmation of the Pragmatic 
Sanction from foreign Powers as well as from his own subjects. 
To procure the guarantee of Spain, he was inclined to meet the 
advances of that Power ; while Philip, after the dismissal of his 
daughter from France, urged Ripperda to conclude with the 
Cabinet of Vienna almost at any price. Two treaties, a public 
and a secret one, were accordingly signed at Vienna April 30th. 
By the former, the two Sovereigns .mutually renounced their 
claims to each othoris dominions ; Philip guaranteed the Prag- 
matic Sanction and opened the Spanish ports to German com- 
merce ; while Charles promised to use his good offices to procure 
the restoration of Gibraltar and Minorca to the Spanish Crown, 
and recognized Don Carlos as heir to Parma and Tuscany. The 
assent of the Germanic body to this arrangement respecting the 
Italian duchies was expressed in a subsequent treaty between the 
Emj^ror, the Empire, an(f Spdin, signed June 7th, 1725.* 

’*Coxe, Spanish Bourbons, vol. iii. Paur, t. iii. p. 135, note, 
p. 101. Ripperda hnd been the Dutch * Menxel, Neusre Gesch. der Deutschen, 
ambassador nt Madrid in 1715; which B. v. S. 127. * 

ca|)acit^ attracted the notice of AJbe- • PfefieJ, Ahrig6 eh^oncl, de VHistoirs 
roni, and giyned the confidence of Philip V. dAlltmagnt, t ii. p. 453. 
by his inunuating manners, vhu took ^ Dumont, t. viii. pt. ii. pp. 106, 113, 
him into his service. Garden, TraiUs de and 121 ; Lamberty, t. x. Suite^ p. 128. 
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By these treaties^Philip i^noutieed all Hihe/idvaiiiihges which he 
had hoped to obtc^ia vthroiiigh the mediating Powers at the Con- 
gress of Camferay, and acquiesced in tho, provisions of the Treaty 
of Utfecht and of. the Quadruple Alliance, They contained 
nothing, Jifherefore, calchlited to offoid either England or France ; 
but*such was not the case^ wife the Secret Treaty. Nothing, of 
course, was certainty known of this except through the imprudent 
*and foolish boasting of Ripperda ^ but it was believed that inar- 
riagds had been arranged between the two Archduchesses, Maria 
Theresa and Maria Anna, and Don Carlos and Don Philip, the 
sons of Philip V. by Elizabeth Farnese ; that the contracting 
parties had agreed to effect the restoration of the Stuarts ; and 
that the Emperor had engaged lo assist Philip in the recovery of 
Gibraltar and Minorca ht/ force. The marriage of Don Carlos 
might one day revive the Ern}hre of Charles V. through the 
union of Spain and Germany. The exultation displayed by the 
Court of Madrid, and the honours lavished upon Ripperda, who 
was made a minister and grandee of Spain, strengthened the 
alarm of the French and English Cabinets. Their suspicions 
vrovo soon confirmed by the confessions of Ripperda himself, 
who^e vanity and presumption brought upon him the hatred of 
the Spanish grandees, and deprived him of the confidence of the 
Queen. In a few months he was driven from his office, and took 
refuge in the hotel of Stanhope, the English Ambassador, to 
whom he revealed the whole of the negotiations between Spain 
and the Emperor. Philip dragged him by force from this asylum, 
and caused him to be confined at Segovia. After these revela- 
tions, war seemed inevitable. George I., during his sojourn at 
Hanover in 1725, engaged, Frederick William 1. of Prussia to 
conclude at Herrenhausen an alliance with PVance and England 
(September 3rd) The Dutch, in the interesfs of their commerce, 
threatened by^the establishment of an East India Company by 
the Emperor aifOstend, acceded to this alliance, known as the 
Alliance of Hanover, by a treaty signed at the Hague, August 
9th, 1726.^ Sweden and •Denmark, which Powers were to be 
subsidizecj by England and France, also acceded in March and 
April, 1727,® On the other hand, tlfe HiApress ofRussia, incensed 

‘ Dumont, t. I'iii. pt. ii. p. 127; Lam- furnish a contingent of tniops, in case 
herty, t. j. Suite, p. 159. This treaty the Kinpire shouiU 4^clare w.ir ajraiiisf 
atfonls the first instance of a Prince of France. Garden, HiU. dee 7\tutes, t. in. 
thn Empire entering into a formal en- p. 140. , 

gagoment with a forpign Power, not .to ’ Dumont, t. viii. pt. ii. p. 'H- 

execiito the obligations imposed on him ^ Jdid. pf I4l s. 44 .; Kous.Hei, Uwuitl, 

*by the Germanic Constitution, riz., ti> t. iii. p. 114. 
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by the conduct of George I. in protecting I/enniark and Sweden 
against her designs, as will be explained in.the next chapter, (see 
p. 79) joined the Alliance of Vienna August 6th, 1726 and in the 
following year Frederick William of Prussia, who had never 
heartily ap])roved of the Hanoverian League, secretly did^the same. 

Thus all Europe became divided between the alliance* of 
Vienna and Hanover ; and though both sides pretended that 
tliese treaties were only defensive, yet' each made extensive pre-' 
parations for war. George 1. entered into a treaty with the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cashel for the supply; of 12,000 men; mani- 
fests were published, ambassadors withdrawn, armies put on foot; 
the sea Avas covered witli English fleets ; an English squadron 
under Admiral Hosier annoyed fhe trade of Spain ; and in Feb- 
ruary, 1727, the Spaniards laid siege to Gil)raltar, and seized at 
\"era Cruz a. rielily laden mereliaiit vessel belonging to the Eng- 
li>h South Sea Com])any. Put all these vast ]>reparatious led to 
no results of importance. Of all the European Powers, Spain 
alone had any real desire for war. The mediation of T^>pc liene- 
dict Xlll.,’^ the death of Catherine I. Empress of Russia (AJay 
17th, 1727), the Emperor^s principal ally, and above all the pacific 
character of Cardinal Fleury, the French minister, prevented the 
outbreak of a war. In June, 1726, Louis XV. had dismissed the 
Duke of Rourbon and called Fleury to liis counsels, who was then 
seventy-three years of age.*’ Fleury adopted the pacific policy of 
the two preceding Governments ; and nothing can show in a 
stronger liglit tho necessity of peace for France, whicli could bo 
maintain(‘d only through the vnivute rorJadv \nth. Great Britain, 
than that three statesmen of such diflerent chanicters as Orleans, 
Bourbon, and Fleury should have agreed in maintaining it. Tho 
preliminaries of a gi'iieral pacification were signed at l*aris, Alay 
ylat, 1727, by tho mini.sters of tho Emperor, France, Great 
Britain, and Holland, and a Congress was appointed to assemble 
at Aix-la-Chapelle to arrange a definitive peace.** But Spain still 
lield aloof and sought every opportunity to temporize. The hopes 
of Philip being again awakened by* the death of George I. in 
July, 1727, he renewed his intrigues with the Jacobites, in- 
stigated the Pretender to proceed to a port in the LoAvIC-ountrics, 
a«ia* to seize an opportunity to pass over into England. But 
these unfounded expectations wore soon dispelled by the quiet 

* Duijiont. t. viii. pt. ii. p. 131. ronfoumled wiih tho Abh^ (tf the same 

* Cardinal Ch^sini, who had succeeded name, did not nbcaijl a Cardinal's hat till 

Jnnocent*Xlll. in 1724. • September, 1726. 

* Fleury, however, who must not be 
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accession of George II, to tho throne and policy, of his father; 
and by the readiness manifested by his first Parliament to sup- 
port him with liberal grants of men and money. The Spanish 
Queen, however, still held out ; till, alarmed by the dangerous 
state of^Philip^s health, whose death might frustrate her favourite 
scheme of obtaining the Italian Duchies, and leave her a mere 
cypher without aiiy political influence, she induced her husband 
to accept the preliminaries by the Act of the Pardo, IMarch Cth, 
1728.' 

A Congress was uqw opened at Soissons, to which place it had 
been transferred for the convenience of Fleury, who was Bishop 
of it. But though little remained to be arranged except tho 
satisfaction of Spain in tjic rhattcr of the Italian Duchies, the 
negotiations were tedious and protracted, Spain, by her large 
niilitnry preparations, seemed still to contemplate a war ; and by 
the conclusion of a double marriage between the Prince* of Astu- 
rias and the Infanta of Portugal, and the Prince of Brazil and 
Infanta of Spain (January, 1720), was evidently endeavouring 
to withdi’aw Portugal from the English alliance. The Spanish 
Queen still entertained an implacable resentment against France 
and England, and spared no exertion to bring the Emperor into 
her views. But the conduct of that Sovereign at length unde- 
ceived her. In order to obtain the guarantee of all the Powers 
to the Pragmatic Sanction, the sum of all his policy, ho raised 
every obstacle to the negotiations. Ho thwarted the Spanish 
interests with regard to the Italian Duchies, by objecting to the 
introduction of S])anish garrisons, and by reviving obsolete pre- 
tensions of tho Empire to Parmesan and Tuscan fiefs, so as to 
diminish tho value of those inheritances. Thus the negotiations 
at Soissons became a mere farce, and the various plenipotentiaries 
gradually withdrew from the Congress, Meanwhile the birth of 
a Dauphin (September Jth, 1721)) having dissipated the hopes of 
Philip V. and* his Queen as to the French succession, Elizaljcth 
devoted herself all tho more warmly to the prosecution of her 
Italian schemes; and finding all her efforts to separate France 
and England unavailing, she at length determined to accept wlmt. 
they offered. She had previously^osted tho Efnperor^s sincerity 
by demanding that the Italian fortresses should be occupietl 4jy 
Spanish, instead of neutral troops, and by requiring a categorical 
answer witt regard to the projected marriage between the Arch- 
duchess and Don Carlos. The Emperor having rotu^;ned an 

' Dumont, t. viii. pt. ii, pp. 146, 150; Coxe, Spanish Boitrhons, vol. iii. p. 231. 
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evasive answer^ she persuaded Philip to enier into a separate 
treaty with France and England^ which was concluded at Seville 
November 9th, 1729.* England and Spain arranged their com- 
mercial and other differences ; the succession of Don Carlos to the 
Italian Duchies was guaranteed ; and it was agreed that !(ieghorn, 
Porto Perrajo, Parma, and Piacenza should be garrisoned •by 
6,000 Spaniards, who, however, were not to interfere with the 
civil government. Nothing more vfas said about Gibraltar. 
Philip, indeed, seemed now to have abandoned all hope of re- 
covering that fortress ; for he soon afterwasds caused to be con- 
structed across the isthmus the strong lines of San Roque, and 
thus completely isolated Gibraltar from his Spanish dominions. 
The Dutch acceded to the Treaty of Seville shortly after its execu- 
tion,^ on the understanding that they should receive entire satis- 
faction respecting the India Company established by the Emperor 
at Os tend. 

Charles VI. was indignant at being thus treated by Spain, in 
violation of all the engagements which the Spanish Sovereigns 
had so recently contracted with him ; and above all was he dis- 
appointed at seeing his hopes frustrated of obtaining a guarantee 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, He recalled his ambassador from 
Madrid, and despatched a considerable force into the Milanese to 
oppose the entry of the Spanish troops into Italy. On the death 
of Antonio Farnese, Duke of Parma, January 10th, 1761, he took 
military possession of that State, and his agents persuaded the 
Duke^s widow to declare herself pregnant, in order to prolong 
this occupation. The versatility of the Cabinets of that age, 
however, enabled the Emperor to attain his favourite object at a 
moment when ho least expected it. The Queen of Spain, wearied 
with the slowness of Cardinal Flcury in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Seville, suddenly declared, in a fit of passion, 
that Spain was no longer bound by that treaty. Great Britain 
and the Dutch States, in concert with the Spanish*Court, without 
the concurrence of France, now entered into negotiations with 
the Emperor, which were skilfully conducted by Lord Walde- 
jprave, to induce him to accede to the Treaty of Seville : and, on 
Maj^ch 16th, 1731*, was cofieiuded, what has been called the Second 
Treaty op Vienna.^ Great Britain and the States guaranteed the 
Pragmatic Sanction ; and the Emperor, on his side, acceded to 
the provisions of Seville respecting the Italian Duchies, and 
agreed .to annihilate the commerce of the Austrian Netherlands 

' Dumont, t, viii. p. ii. 158. » p. 160, * * Ibid. p. 213. 
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with the Indies by abolishing the obnoxious Ostend Company. 
He also engaged not to bestow his daughter on a Bourbon 
Prince, or in any other way which might endanger the bQ'lO'i^cc of 
power. The States of the Empire gave their sanction to the 
treaty ii^ July, and Philip V. acceded to it before the end of that 
month. John Gaston de^ Medicis, ^rand Duke of Tuscany, 
finding himself tlfus abandoned by the Emperor, concluded with 
the Court gf Spain what was called the Family Convention, and 
named Don Carlos his heir. Charles Yl. at first manifested some 
displeasure'^ at the Duke^s thus disposing of his dominions like a 
family possession } but he was at length induced to authorize a 
decree of the Aulic Council, by which tho guardianship of Dbn 
Carlos was assigned to t^e Grand Duke of Tuscany and the 
Duchess of Parma. In November an English squadron disem- 
barked at Leghorn 6,000 Spaniards, who took possession of that 
place, as well as Porto Ferrajo, Parma, and Piacenza, in tho 
name of Don Carlos, as Duke of Parma and presump tivo heir of 
Tuscany. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

T he incident which next disturbed the peace of Europe was 

what has been called the “ War of tlfe Polish Succession.” 
« 

Tl^e throno of Poland was rendered vacant by the death of 
Augustus II., February 1st, 1733ij It had been foreseen that on 
this event Louis XV. would endeavoftr to restore his father-in- 
law, Stanislaus Lesezinski, to the throne of Poland, a project which 
Austria and Bussia had determined to oppose. With this view 
they selected, as a candidate for the Polish Crown, Emanuel, 
brother of John V., King of Portugal ; and they engaged Frede- 
rick William I. of Prussia to support tlieir designs by a treaty 
concluded December 31st, 1731, called the Treaty of Lowenwolde, 
from the njuno of the Eussian minister wlio had the principal hand 
in its negotiation. The Ducliy of Borg, the grand object of 
Frederick William^s ambition, was to be assured to him, and 
Courland to a prince of the House of Brandenburg, upon the death 
of the last reigning Duke of the House of Kettler. .This article, 
however, was unacceptable to the Court of St. Petersburg. Tlie 
Empress, Anna Ivanowna,'' wished to procure Courland for her 
favourite, Biron ; she accordingly refused to ratify tlie treaty, and 
matters were in this state on the death of Augustus II. 

When tliat event occuri*od, Frederick Augustus, the son and 
successor of Augustus II. in the Saxon Electorate, also became a 
candidate for the Polish Crown ; and, in order to obtain it, he 
sought the assistance of the Emperor Charles VI., .which he hoped 
to gain by adhering to the Pragmatic Sanction. In the previous 
year the Emperor had brought that matter before the Gorman 
Diet, when a great majority of the State's had ratified and guaran- 
teed the Act (January 11^, 1732). The Electors of Bavaria and 
Saxemy and the Palatine haU, however, protested against it. The 
Elector of Bavaria and the son of the Elector of Saxony, the 
prince now in question, had married daughters of the Emperor 

* It is said, from the efforts of a drink- * We shall return* to the history of 
iug' bout/ * MtiK de BnvidiLastn/, t. iii. Kussm since the Peace of NvsUidt. 
p. 70 (ed. 1758). 
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Joseph whose eventual claims to the Austrian succession^ as 
children of the elder brother, might be considered preferablb to 
those of the daughters of Charles VI, ; and, on July 4th, the two 
Electors had concluded, at Dresden, an alliance for the defence of 
their respective rights and prerogatives. But Charles VL availed 
himself of the ambitious views of Frederick Augustus to obtain 
from him a renunciation of his pretensions ; and the new Elector 
now solemnly acceded to the decree of the Empire regarding the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and agreed personally to guarantee it, the 
Emperor, in return, 'engaging to assist him to the Polish throne. 
In the treaty concluded between them, Charles VI. promised his 
unconditional aid in excluding Stanislaus, or any French candi- 
date; while he undertook Jo alfford Frederick Augustus every 
assistance for the attainment of his object that might be com- 
patible with the constitution of the Polish Republic ; but on con- 
dition that the Elector should consult the wishes of the Empress 
of Russia and King of Prussia. When he should have done this, 
Charles promised to furnish him with money to procure his elec- 
tion, and to support him in it with arms;* that is, first to corrupt, 
and then to constrain the Polish nobles. In consequence of this 
aiTangomcnt, a treaty was made in July, 1733, between the Elector 
of Saxony and the Empress of Russia, by which the agreement to 
elect a Prussian Wince to the Duchy of Courland was set aside ; 
and it was agreed that when the anticipated vacancy should occur 
by the death of Duke Ferdinand, resort should be bad to an election ; 
doubtless, of much the same sort as was now to be accorded to the 
unhappy Poles, The Empress promised to support the election of 
Frederick Augustus in Poland not only by negotiation and money, 
but also by arms, so far as could be done without violating the 
liberty of election a clear impossibility. Thus the interests of 
the Portuguese Prince were entirely disregarded, who was, 
indeed, personally unacceptable to the Poles. After the with- 
drawal of this ’candidate, the King of Prussia w’ould have pre- 
ferred Stanislaus to the Elector of Saxony for King of Poland, as 
less dangerous to Prussian interests; * but he coquetted alternately 
wnth the French and Imperial Courts, and ended with doing 
nothing. * 

This conjuncture is principally important from the position n<fw 
definitively taken up by Russia as a European Power. It had 
always Ibeen the policy of Peter the Qreat to nourish, under the 

^ The treaty only in tVonck, Cod. Jiir. * Rousscli t. x. p. 1 

•Gent. m*. t. i. p. 700. ^ * Mtnt. dn LrandOMmjy t. hi. j». 71. 
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]2ia$k. of fri^dahip, the elements of discord c&isting in the Polish 
c6tL|titution]j^ to make the weakness arising thence incurable^ and 
rejBider PolanJ^s escape from foreign influence impossible. 
It wa^^Only through the Czai: tl^at Augustus II. had been able to 
maintain himself on the thi\)ne. Russian troops almost continually 
occupied Poland, in spite of thtfe remonstrances of the people,,and 
Peter disposed as arbitrarily of the and estates of Polish sub- 
* jects as if they had been a^oonquered people'. Thus, for instance^ 
when he was celebrating t^ marriage of 6is niece, Catharine, with 
the Duke of Mecklenburg at Dantzic in 1716, his fleet threatened 
that town in the very mi^dst of the solemnlties^aiid he compelled 
if; to make a contributio^t of 150,000 dollars towards his war with 
Sweden. This was done under the very eyes of King Augustus, 
who was present in the town.* The ^olcs owed their misfortunes, 
as we have gaid, to their constitution, but also to their own faults 
and vices. Proderick II., speaking of Poland shortly after this 
time, says : This kingdom is in a perpetual atorchy. All the 
great families are divided in their interests; they^prefer their own 
advantage to the public ^ood, and only unite ^o^the cruel oppres- 
sio;a of their subjects, whom they treat more like beasrt of burden 
than men. The Poles are vain, overbearing in prosperity, abject 
in adversity capable of any act in order to obtain njoney, which 
they throw out of window immediately they have got i£ ; frivolous, 
without judgment, equally ready to takenp or abandon a cause 
withoqt any rea^son. They have laws, but nobody observes them, 
because there is no executive justice. When many offices become 
vjicant, the power of the King increases in proportion, since iic has 
"the privilege to dispose of them; but the only return' he meets with 
is ingratitude. The Diet assembles every three years, either at 
Grodno or Warsaw ; when it is the policy of the Court to procure 
the election of a person devoted to it as Marshal of the Diet. Yet, 
during^ the whole reign of Augustus II. there was but one Diet 
which lasted.' This cannot be otherwise, siflee a shiglo deputy can 
interimpt their deliberations. It is the Vdo of the ancient tribunes 
of Rome'! . . The women conduct pQliiical intrigues and dispose 

tof everything, while their husbands get drunk. . . . Poland main- 
tains an army of 24,00Cfeyien, but they are bad troops. In case 
o^need it can assemble its arriiro-him ; but Augustus II. in vain 
invoked it against Charles XII. Hence it was easy for Russia, 
under a more perfect gov^nmont, to profit by the weakness of its 
npig^ibour, and to gain an ascendant over it.’^* • 

^ Hermann; Gcsch, RusSkiHds^ B^iv. S. 342. * Mem, dc Brandehoitry^ ap. Garden. 
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France also enjoyed mon^ to secure the ei6otioii!of ^thUjig- 
kus ; but in &ct^ as a natiTe Pole, he was the popular camdidatej 
as well as by his personal qualities ; and, had '^e nation lieen 
left to itself, and that liberty of election allowed to it which the 
Easterly Powers pretended to^securd, he would havsibeen the 
uSidisputed King of Poland. But &s 'Austrian troops were massed 
in Silesia, while ^ Bnsaian army was invading Poland from the 
east, it w%s necessary for StanisldUs to enter the Kingdom by 
stealth, in order to jftresent himself Im the electors. Had Cardinal 
Fleury, the Frencli •Minister, been more active, this necessity 
might have been avoided ; but he hep( Stanislaus several months 
in France, and to insure his safety ft4)ecame necessary to resort 
to an artifice. A person sipiulatiug Stanislaus was sent to Dantzic 
with a small French squadron having 1,500 troops on board; 
while the real Stanislaus proceeded to Warsaw by, way of Berlin, 
in the disguise of a merchant. He was a sobond time elected 
King of Poland on the plain of Vola by a great 'majority of the 
electors— *60>000 it is said ; and his election was duly proclaimed 
.by the Primate of the Kingdom, Theodore Potocki, September 
‘12th, 1783. Sonje 3,000 of the Palatines, however, gained by tho * 
Elector of Saxony, and having tho Bishop of Cyacow at their 
head, quitted the field of election, crossed liho Vistula to Pi*aga, 
and elected Frederick Augustus, who, being supported by the 
Bussian army, was pfoclairaed King of Poland, with the title of 
Augustus III. (October Sth), and was immediately recognized by 
the Emperor Charles VI. 

Louis XV. made some vain remonstrances to tlio Cabinet of 
Vienna. He told them that his personal dignity would not permit 
him to abandon Stanislaus/ about which they probably did not 
much care ; as neither ho nor the Poles who had elected Stanis- 
took any «pains to maintain him in his Kingdom. The 
junction of the Russian and Saxon troops compelled' Stanislaus 
to fly from Warsaw, and take refuge at Dantzic, where he was 
besieged by the Russians. That place, after a brave^ and obstinate 
defence, was at length compelled to surrender, June 28tli, 1734. 
Stahislaus had previously escaped in the disguise of a peasanlj^ to 
Marienwerder, and thence to Kollignfterg, wBere tho Kin^ of 
Prussia afforded him protection. Thus Frederick William So(^od 
to plaj^ an equivocal part; for while he sheltered Stanislaus, ho* 
sent 10,000 men to join the Imperial army which was to fight 
against his cause, but did nothing but rob and opp^E^s the 
people among whom it was quartered. The droVnPrineb, afterwards 

IV. r 
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Frederick the Oreat^ accompanied these tro6ps, and 19 said to 
have acquired some useful knowledge^ by observing the bad dis« 
cipline of the Austrians. All that the French did in favour of 
Stanislaus was to send a paltry expedition^ consisting of three 
battalions, 4:o Dantzic, which landed on May 10th and re-embarked 
on the 14th. These troops, on their return, touched at Copen- 
hagen. Count Plelo, who was then French Anlbassador in that 
city, was so indignant at their conduct that he led th^m back to 
Dantzic; but only to his own, destruction and that of the greater 
part of his companions.^ This was the first 'encounter between 
the Hussians and French. After these ‘ events, the Bussians 
and Austrians began to dictate, in Poland, and the seat of govern- 
ment seemed to lie rather at St. PeT:ersburg than Warsaw.* Some 
of the chief Polish nobles became Russian pensioners, and abused 
their paymasters while they pocketed their money. 

The French Cobrt seemed more intent on what advantage they 
might reap from the conjuncture than on supporting Stanislaus 
and the ^'dignity” of his son-in-law, Louis XV., or maintaining 
the balance of power. This last motive was indeed assigned in a 
secret treaty concluded between France and Sardinia, September 
2<)th, 1733, for the purpose of an attack upon the Emperoris 
Italian provinces. ^The balance of power seemed rather to depend 
on the fate of Poland. Russia, however, notwithstanding her 
recent gigantic advances, does not yet appear to have inspired 
much alarin in Europe ; at all events, France could promise 
herself but little benefit from a war with i)hat country. The 
Sardinian sceptre had now passed to Charles Emanuel III., 
through the abdication of his father, Victor Amadeus II., in 
1730. It was the custom of the House of Savoy to make peace 
or war according to its political convenience ; and in the secret 
treaty with the French Crown it was agreed that the Milanese 
should be attacked, and, when .conquered, annexed to the Sar- 
dinian dominions. By a particular convention, when the Kii^g 
of Sardinia should also acquire Mantua, Savoy was to be ceded 
to France.® The Austrian Netherlands were not to be attacked, 
Ifnless the conduct of the Powers interested in their preservation 
Tei^^ered it necessary, ^ tlso the Empire was to te distin- 
gilfShed from the Emperor, Nothing was to be done to the 

f* •' ' 

* de Jlfrandeboittv. t. iii. p. 72. ’ This, however, w'aa a particulRr convep- 

* See Ae state-paper drawn up for the Cion, and does not i»>|iear in the treaty, 
intftructhyi^of Auffustus 111. ap. Her- which gi\en by darden, t. iii. p^.l73 
mann. fiussktndsy B. iit S. 559 'if. jiqq. 

^ ^Martin, de France, t. xv. p. 182, 
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prejudice of the former; and the King of Sardinia^ when in 
possession of the Milanese^ was to acknowledge that he hdid it 
as an Imperial fief. These arrangements were intended to pre- 
vent Holland and England from interfering on the ground of the 
Barrier^Treaty, and to bring some of the German princes into the 
alliance. Further^ by separate articles, it was agreed that it 
would be advisal^e to drive the Emperor from Naples and Sicily 
and the Tuscan ports ; that is, to 'Oxpel him entirely from Italy, 
when his Italian possessions were to be made over to Don Carlos 
and his heirs male, er, in their default, to the next sons of the 
Queen of Spain, and their male descendants, in the order of pri- 
mogeniture ; and, failing all male heirs, they were to be reunited 
to the Spanish Grown. The King of Spain was to be invited to 
accede to the treaty. 

In consequence of this treaty, Louis XV. declared war against 
the Emperor; October 10th, 1733. The Queen of Spain seized 
the occasion to push the interest of her family. She lodged to 
see Don Carlos on the throne of Naples; and her pride was hurt 
by the ancient forms of vassalage which bound him, as Duke of 
Parma and Tuscany, to the Emperor ; as if these forms had been 
invented for the express purpose of humiliating an Infant of 
Spain ! She had also another son to provide for. By the skilful 
administration of Patino, called the Colbert of Spain, the army 
and navy had been brought* into a flourishing condition ; the 
former numbered ^0,000 men, flushed with , recent victories over 
the Moors in Africa. As soon as a rupture between France and 
Austria was certain, a defensive alliance was concluded at the 
Escorial, October 25th, between France, Spain, and Sardinia, 
according to the terms already mentioned. .The Emperor endea- 
voured to draw England and Holland on his side; but these 
lowers determined to remain neutral, provided France abstained 
from attacking the Austrian Netherlands. The English 'Ministry, 
ombarrassod by domestic affairs, and engrossed by the prospect 
of a general election, contented themselves .with offering their 
mediation,' and, on November 24th, 1733, a convention was signed 
at the Hague, by which Louis XV. engaged not to invade the 
Netherlands.* • • • / ^ ' 

France began the war by seizing Lorrayie, whose Duke, Fr^cia; 
Stepheq^ was destined to marry the Archduchess, Maria Theresa, 
and thus to become the' stem of a new House of Austria. Marshal 

• w* 

* Coxe's Meimoirs of $it Bobrrt Waljfoie, ch. xUii. 

' * Rousset, Recueil, t. p. 4S1. 
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Berwidk cvossed the Rhine and oaptnred bctoher dth« 1 7^3 ; 

bat M-thia fortresa belonged to the Etn^re, Lous, in ordern^ to- 
eiiibik>il himself irith ihat body, declared that he wonld restm it 
at the peace. The conquest of the Milanese was intmated to 
Marshal Villaip, and, trith the aid of the Piedmontese, yraa yilv 
tnally effected in three months. Mantua, however, the sia’oago 
held of Lombardy, remained in possession of tUe Austrians, who 
yrere assembling in large masses in Tyrol. Yillora besought Don 
Carlos and the Duke of Montemar, who had arrived in Italy with 
a Spanish army, to assist him in dispersing the Austrians ; but 
they preferred marching to Naples, and in February, 1734, quitted. 
North Italy. The German Diet, by a decree of February 26tb, 
declared that France had violated the Peace of Baden by invad* 
ing the Empire and the Duchy of Milan, as well as by levying 
contributions in the Circles ; but the Electors of Bavaria, Cologne, 
and the Palatine remonstrated against this declaration, and deter- 
mined to preserve a strict neutrality. In the campaign of this 
year, Berwick detached Count Bellisle against Treves and Trar- 
bach, which he took, while Berwick himself, with the main body,, 
undertook the siege of Philippsburg, where he was killed in the 
trenches, June 12th. The command now devolved on Marshal 
d’Asfeld, to whom the place surrendered, July 18th. The Imperial 
army, under the command of the aged Eugene, now only Ihe 
shadow of his former self, looked idly on during the siege. In 
Italy, the principal theatre of the war, the allies were everywhere 
successful. The conquest of the Milanese was completed by the 
capture of Novara and Tortona. The Imperialists, worsted near 
Paima, June 2dth, gained indeed some advantage over Marshal 
Broglie, near Quistello, but were completely defeated Sep- 
tember 19th, between Guastalla and Suz 2 iara. Yet the Ring of 
Sardinia, who had displayed . great courage in the battle, refused 
to follow up the victory. The joy of these successes was damped 
by the death of Yillars at Turin, June 17th, within a few days^nf 
that of Berwick. They were the last of those great commandera 
who had illustrated the reign of Louiif XIY. 

‘ ^he af^rs of the Emgeror went still worse in Sont^em Italy. 

Carlos and Montemhf entered the 'Neapolitan dominions in 
1734)1 (uad marched without resistanee to the capital, which 
'immediately opened its gates ; for the Anstfion sway wq^ highly 
unpc^mlar. Inst^ of meeting the enemy in the open &ld, the 
Emj}eit>r’A forces, hadibeen^ weakened by being ’distributed into 
garrisonsj the oidy cohsiderable body of them which h%d been. 
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tt^getlior ooafeUtod ef 9,000 or 10,000 meo^ oatrondisd at 
6i<fo^> iaa Apnln, who were eomplet^ydefeated by the Spaniards, 
May 25^. This viotorydeoided the conquest of albN^les. Monte* 
mar then paased into Sicily and speedily redact the sihole of that 
island. • Don Carlos was crowned King of tiiie Two Sicilies at 
Palermo, July 3rd, 1735, with the titie of Charles III. He was 
an amiable Prince, and, under the guidance of his enlightened 
minister, Bernardo Tanuoci, an ancient professor of jurisprudence 
at Pisa, the reign of the Spanish Bourbons in Italy began with a 
promise which was net subsequently realized. 

In Northern Italy, the campaign of 1735 was as favourably to 
the allies as that of the preening year. The Imperialists were 
•driven out of Austrian Lombardy, with the exception of Mantua, 
and even '&is they preserved only through the dissensions of the 
-allies. As Spain claimed Mantua for Don Carlos, and would give 
Charles Emanuel no guarantee for the possession of the Milanese, 
that Prince was unwilling to forward the reduction of l^antua. 
France also, satisfied with the possession of Lorraine, did not 
wish Spain to reap any farther advantages ; and by refusing to 
-supply battering artillery and by other means, endeavoured, in 
concert with the maritime- Powers, to obstruct the progress of 
th3 Spanish arms.^ Nothing memorable occurred on the Rhine. 
Marshal Coigny held Eugene in check, and prevented him from 
crossing that river, though he was supported by a corps of 
10,000 Russians under Count Lacy and GrOneral Keith. 

The appearance of this corps, however, hastened the negotia- 
tions between Austria and France, which had already bem com- 
menced. The reverses experienced by the Emperor led him to 
desire peace, while England and- Holland offered to mediate. 
Their proposids were visibly in the Emperor’s favour, and he 
seemed at first disposed to accept them. The proffered mediation 
was rqected, qot by him, but by the allied Crowns; though Charles 
was indeed displeased with England and Holland, thinking that 
they had not afforded him lhat help which they were bound to 
give by the Second Treat/ of Vienna. He listened, therefore, not 
unwillingly to the secret proposals of, FrancOj^ which were made 
to him At the instonce of Chau/elin,^d French Minuter for Fqjmgo 
Affiors; and prdUmiiunieB were signed at Vienna, October 3rd, 
1735!^* Fraiiee not^oidy abandoned the cause of Htanislans, the 
pvete;^ed nbjmt of the jirar, but 'also deserteid Spiun, whose sub- 
•sidies she had received.- A -cessat^n sff >l^oB^ties,took»plaoe in 
' Cormpo*d«u$ ofLwi WtiUtgrtm, ^ wL 8L p. >71. 
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November, but the signature of a definite treaty was delayed 
more than three years through secret negotiations between tibe' 
Cabinets of Yienna and Versailles, the subject of which is not 
certainly known, but probably related to the Pragmatic Sanction. 
The delay seems to have been caused by Cardinal Fleury.listen^ 
ing to the representations of the Elector of Bavaria, 

The Spanish Sovereigns were naturally indignant at the con- 
duct of Prance ; but the arming of tlje maritime Powers, and the 
appearance of an English squadron on the coasts of Spain, alarmed 
them into an acceptance of the peace (May, 1736) ^ By the Third- 
Treaty op Vienna, November ISth, 1738, it was arranged that 
King Stanislaus should abdicate the Crown of Poland, but retain 
the Boyal title. Augustus III. was to^be recognized in his stead,, 
while the Polish Constitution and liberty of election were guaran- 
teed, Tuscany, on the death of the Grand Duke, was to be 
assigned to the Duke of Lorraine, whose duchies of Bar and 
Lorraine were to be transferred to Stanislaus the former imme- 
diately, the latter, so soon as the Duchy of Tuscany should become^ 
vacant. Stanislaus was to hold these duchies for life ; and upon 
his decease they were to be united to the French Crown. The 
County of Falkenstein, however, a small district separated from 
Lorraine, and situated at the foot of Mount Tonnerre, was reserved 
to the Duke Francis Stephen, in order that he might hold a posses- 
sion under the Empire, and that it might not be objected to him,, 
when he should hereafter aspire to the Imperial Throne, as son- 
in-law of the Emperor Charles VI., that he was a foreign Prince. 
The Diet subsequently agreed that the vote which the Dukes of 
Lorraine had hitherto enjoyed in. their quality of Marquises of 
Nom^ny should be attached to the County of Falkenstein. Naples 
and Sicily, with the Tuscan prcesidia, were to remain in the posses- 
sion of Don Carlos. The King of Sardinia to have the Novarese 
and Vigevanese, or the Tortonese and Vigevanese, or the Novarese 
and Tortonese, according to his option. Parma and Piacenza were 
to be assigned to the Emperor. France guaranteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and acquiesced in the marria|^e of the Duke of Lorraine 
mth the Archduchess, Maria Theresa^ — a union which had hitherto- 
be^ opposed by France, 'bbcanse Lorraine wonld thus have been 
nlmnatdy added to the Anstrian dominions. The King of Sar* 
diais aomded to this treaty, Febmary 3rd, 1789 •, tmd the.Comrts 
• 

‘ Cox% iU. p. 277. it the air of a little capital. 

* It Is to Suinislabs that Ivanci owes ^ Wenck, Cod.Jur ^etU, reo.^ t. i. p. 60^ 
those arohitectiural pretessions tirhich give and 86 sq. 
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of liladrid and Naples ia the following April. Thns terminated 
a war for which the question of the Polish Succession afforded 
calf a.{Hr^e(ioe. 

The Emperor wqs the chief loser by this tmty ; yet, though 
Naples |md Sicily were wrested from his dominion, he recovered, 
on the other hand, nearly all the possessions which had been con- 
quered from him*in Nor^em Italy, besides acquiring Parma, and, 
indirectly,;through his son-in-law, Tuscany. The recognition of 
the Pragmatic Sanction by France was also no slight advantage 
to him. The loss of Lorraine did not concern him directly, but 
merely in its quality of an Imperial fief; whilst, on the otj^er 
hand, it was a direct and ve^ important acquisition for France, 
and a very unlooked-for, though important, consequence of the 
ill-assorted marriage between Louis XY. and Mary Lesczinska. 
It was finally united to the French Crown on the death of Stanis- 
laus, in 1766.* England and Holland looked quietly on. The 
Spanish Sovereigns were highly discontented with the Treaty, 
though two kingdoms like Naples and Sicily were hardly a b^ 
exchange for the two duchies of Parma and Tuscany. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, the last of the Medicis, died July 0th, 1737, 
worn out by debauchery; and thus, on the signature of the 
treaty, there was nothing to prevent the immediate execution of 
its provisions. Stanislaus had abdicated the Crown of Poland by 
an act signed atKonigsberg, January 27th, 1736, and Russia sig- 
nified her adherence to the provisions about Poland in May. 
The peace finally arranged at the Diet of Warsaw, July 10th, 
1736, between Augfustus III. and the Polish States, provided for 
the maintenance of the Roman Catholic religion, and the right of 
the Poles to elect their Sovereign. The Saxon troops were to 
leave the Kingdom in forty days, except the ^body-guard of the 
King, conristing of 1,200 men. The Russians were to evacuajo 
the kingdom at the same time. Dissenters were to enjoy security 
of person 4md property ; but they were not to be admissible into 
the public service, nor to the dignities of Palatines and Starosts ; 
nor were they to be allowed to seek the protection of foreign 
Powers.^^ ' • ^ 

One motive which had induced tlfe*Emperor to accede t<]^o 
terms offered: by France was the prospect of indemnifying him- 
self for^s losses by a war with the Turks, which he had entered 
into, in conformity with treaties, in coiqunction with .Russia. 
• • , 

^ ‘ SehnaiiUi EinUitung tu dgr StaaUu-ismwhaft, B. ii. S. 601 sq* 
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' i 

Bni to e^laiii this imtter it will be necessairy. td revert to &e 
history of these coontnes since the Peace of PsssaiowifeK. . 

Peter the £irest had'never digested his humiliatioB at 
nor abandoned'his'favoorite' schemes for extending his Em]^ ; : 
bnt, so long as he was engaged in the Northern War, nothong , 
could be done. j[n contemplation of an expedition inte^Penih,’ 
which rendered peace with 'the Porte indisputable, he had 
newed, in 1720, the treaties of the Pruth and 'A’drianople ; and, 
in spite of the opposition of the English resident, Stanyan; he' 
obtained two important concessions, viz., the ’privilege, of haying 
a resident minister at Constantinople, and the ^dirogation of the 
yearly present or tribute made to the Tatab Chan of the Ctifliea. 
It is remarkable that on this' occasior^both the contracting 
ties guaranteed the Polish Constitution, and declared that 'none 
of its territories or towns should be severed from Poland.'' 
Hence, when the Bussian troops entered that' country in 1733 
to support Augustus III., the, Porte remonstrated "'^gainst it 
as a breach of treaty; but being occupied with domestic dis- 
sensions, as Well as with a Persian war, took no steps to pre- 
yent it. 

It 'was the Czar’s expedition into Persia, in 1722, which ulti- 
mately brought Russia into collision with the Turks. Persia was 
then in the throes of a revolution. The Throne of the Sefi Dynasty, 
which had reigned upwards of two centuries, 'was shaken by<a re- 
volt of the Afghans, and Hussein, the last of that Dynasty, was 
deposed by Mir Mahmood in 1722.'* Peter complained of wrongs 
done to Bussian merchants, and not being able to obttn>in the re* 
dress he demanded, declared war. In the summer of 1722 Peter 
embarked at Astrachan, and traversed the Caspian Sm, which 
he had previously caused to be surveyed, with a fleet carrying 
2^,000 soldiers. His real object was to obtain possessioa of 
Daghestan, and he captured and garrisoned Derbent, the capital 
of that pro'vince. He renewed the war in the followidg year, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the Porte, and made himself master 
of Ohilan and Baoh^, while, on the othhr side, the Pasha of Eice- 
rhm broke into Georgia and seized Tiflis, the capital. ^A treaty 
wi^ Turkey for the partition of Persia, and the restoration of 
some part of it to Shah Thamasp, Hussein's son, was one of the 
Czar^B last ^litical acts. He died nrinaiy disorder, the oott- 

* BsoMister, BeiMigt tiir &aeh. Beitr pire at thft jttnrtim, and 'd« cbwaiiMr 
de« 9. A is. Baylage SI ; Koci; et Scholl, of Shah Husaein, wiH be fomid in IBui- ' 
t.ziT,B. an. mkj'aStvohi^»gfPisr*ia,iaiu»JfMnA, 

' The beet eoeonat of the Po nien Pm- voi. ii. 
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aeqtieiioe^'^ hi* Fehrowy lOtih, 1725, in ^ fi|b]r« 

second yea of his nge.' A being of tbs tnldest and most aarage 
impnlse, 7 et capabio of deep reflectiott and indomitable peraere* 
-’rahoe; addicted to d^banch^vy, aadjpoaaesaing nhHmit^ means 
fonlts injnlgSnoe, jet submitting himself yolnntarilj, for the sake 
Of bis ooimtfj, to* ell. the hardships and privations of a common 
^Me/Stanae^ br^ u]) in what are perhaps the most obstinate of all 
^rq|ndioes,.tihose of a halT-civilized people, jet one of the most 
remarkable ^reformers of anj age, and in the space of his short 
. reign, the real fbnhder«Of the J^asaian Empire. ' 

. , Peter’s scm, Alelts, bj his first wife, Endoxia, had died in 1718, 
in a mjFSterions manneti The conduct of Alexis had never been 
satisfiujtorj to his father. TSs^aa averse to all militarj exercises, 
the slave of the priests, and the tool of the Old Bussian Partj, 
whidh hated and opposed all Peter's innovations and^ reforms. 
Hence, at «h earlj period, the Czar had seriouslj meditated de- 
privii^ him of the succession and shutting him up in a convent. 
PetAr, during his absence in the war of 1711, had left his son 
nominal Regent ; but was so little content with his conduct that, 
in a memorable letter addressed to the Senate, he directed them, 
in case of his own death, to elect the worthiest" for his succes* 
sor. His discontent with hi{i heir went on increasing. During 
Peter's joumej to Holland and France, in 1717, Alexis had fled 
for protwtion to the Court of Vienna. After a short *staj in that 
capita^ and afterwards in the fortress of Ehrenberg, in Tyrol, fie 
proceeded under a false name tQ Naples, and found a refuge in 
the Castle > o^ St. Elmo. His hiding-place was, however, dis- 
covered.; the Viceroy gave him up on the demand of the Czar’s 
envoys ; and, on Februaty 8rd, 1718, he was brought back to 
Moscow. Qn the following, morning he was arraigned before 
a great' council of the clergy, nobles, and principal citizens of 
Moscow, in whose presence he was compelled to sign a solemn! 
act of rennmflaiaon of the Crown. The confessions which Alexis 
made on this occasion led to the discovery of a plot which had 
been hatching seven years, and in which some of the leading 
Russiaa nobles were implicated. The objects of it were to mas-* 
sacre, after the accession of Alexis’, ail* the chibf Russians a(;d 
Germans who had been employed in carrying out th^ reform^f 
Petw; ^ make peace with Sweden, and restore to. that Power 
St. Petersbnrg and the other conquests which had been gained 
firam it; to disbSmd tiie standing army, ai^ restore the spldiers 
to thehr original condition of peasants. On May 26th, 1718, a 
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large assembly of the clergy^ and of the highest civil and mili- 
tary officers^ found the Czarewitsch guilty on these charges^ and 
pronounced sentence of death. This verdict was read to Alexis ; 
andj according to the account of the matter moat favourable to 
Peter, the fright occasioned by it produced an apoplexy^of which 
the young Prince died on the following day. According to another 
account, he was subjected to the knout, his father administering 
some of the first blows with his op'n hand ; the punishment was 
twice renewed on the same day, and on the third application he 
expired.' , • ^ 

Alexis had left two children : a daughter, Natalia Alexejewna^ 
bom July 23rd, 1714, and a son, Peter Alexejewitsch, born Oc- 
tober 22nd, 1715. Those were hia* offspring by his consort, a 
Princess of Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel, whom he hated because she 
was a Prptestant, and is said to have treated so ill as to cause her 
death after her second lying-in. According to the laws of heredi- 
tary succession, the son of Alexis, now nine years old, was en- 
titled to the Crown on the death of the Czar. But by a ulfase, 
published in February, 1722, before proceeding on his expedition 
into Persia, Peter had asserted his privilege to settle the succes- 
sion of the Crown; and, in May, 1724, he had caused his wife 
Catharine to be solemnly crowned in the cathedral at Moscow — 
a ceremony which he intended as no vain and empty pageant, but 
as an indication and pledge that she was to succeed him in the 
Imperial dignity. He does not seem, however, to have made 
any formal nomination of her and after her coronation he ap- 
pears io have discovered that she had been unfaithful to him with 
the chamberlain, Mons. Catharine^s elevation to the thrpne waar 
effected, partly through corruption, partly by force, J)y her parti- 
zans, the New Russian Party, in opposition to the Old Russian fac- 
tion. The only evidence produced in favour of her claim to the 
Crown was Peter^s verbal declaration that he would make her his 
successor. Nothing of much importance occurred during the two 
years of Catharine^s reign. She died May 6th, 1 727. Soon after 
her accession she had married her eldest daughter, Anna Pe^ 
*trowna, then seventeen ^ears of age, to the Duke of Holstein. 

^When Catharine I. lay on her death-bed, an assembly of the 

* TA Fort’B Selaiiont ap. Hermano, piece. One of the anioles insiabi on the 

Cresck, Butdandsy B. iv. S. 330. necesst^ of approaching CoiSstantinople 

* There » a document called The Po- and Incua, on the ground that ^*he who 
ItBeal IJpiament of Peter the Greats the comnwnde them is the true ruler of the 
authenticity of which has betn much con- world.” Zinkeieen, (}eeeh dee asm, Beioh$y 
tested. It is, at all events, a remarkable B. v. S. 607 Anm. 
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great civil and military officers of ilie Empire determined that the 
Crown should be given to Peter^ the son of Alexis, This grandson 
of Peter the Great was now in his twelfth year« and the assembly 
fixed his majority at sixteen. , Daring his minority the Govern- 
ment wa( to h® conducted by the Supreme Council^ under the 
presidency of the Duchess of Holstein and the Princess Elizabeth, 
second daughter &f Peter and Catharine. This arrangemeiit, 
however, was somewhat modified by a pretended will of Catha- 
rme% which appears to have been manufactured by Prince Men* 
schikofl' and Count Basaewitz, and bore the signature of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, who was accustomed to sign all documents for tliys 
Empress. It contained not, like the resolutions of the Assembly, 
any indemnity for the judges who had condemned Alexis. The 
decision of the Supreme Council was to be governed by the 
majority, and the Czar was to be present at their deliberations, 
but without a voice. The Government was to effect the marriage 
of the Czar with a daughter of Prince MenschikofFs. Should 
Peter II, die without heirs, he was to be succeeded, first, by the 
Duchess of Holstein and her descendants, and then by her sister* 
the Princess Elizabeth, and her descendants. Failing heirs of 
all these, the Crown was to go to Natalia, daughter of Alexis.' 

In spite of these regulations, however, Menschikoff, who was so 
ignorant that he could hardly read or write, virtually seized the 
Regency/ and exercised a despotism even more terrible than that 
of Peter the Great. He was immediately made Generalissimo, and 
betrothed the Czar to his eldest daughter, Maria. The only other 
me^mber of the Council who enjoyed any share in the Government 
was Baron Ostermann, the Vice-Chancellor. The Duke and Duchess 
of Holstein lost all influence, and to avoid MenschikofF^s insolence, 
proceeded to Holstein, where the Duchess died in the following 
year, a few months after giving birth to a son, who, in course of 
time, beoame Peter III. But the overbearing conduct, the avarice 
and corruption of Menschikoff became in a few months so intole- 
rable, that the youthful Czar summoned courage to banish him to 
Siberia (September, 1727), where he died two years afterwards. 
Ostermann continued to retain his influence, and a struggle for* 
power toot place between the Goldwkifis, the Dolgoroukis, a^d 
the Golizyns. Peter the Great^s first wife, Eudoxia, had returned 
to Moseqw after the accession of her grandson, but she obtained 
no influence. There is nothing memorable to be recorded (hiring 
the reign of PeW II., whose only passioi^ was an extravagant 
’ Hermann, Guch. BuUlands^ B. ir. S. 4S7 n. Anm. 
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fondness for the chase. He died of the small-pox in Jannaiy, 17S0, 
jast as he was on the point of being married to the FrinoesS 
Caprine Dolgoronki. ,Hia sister, Natalia, had preceded him to 
the tomb. The Russian nobles now. selected Peter the Great's 
niece, Anna Ivanovna, the widowed Duchess of Cqurlan^, to suc- 
ceed to the throne, but on condition that she should sign a o^tn- 
lation bj which she engaged not to marry, nor name a successor, 
besides many other articles which could have rendered her only an 
instrument in the hands of the Dolgoroukis and their pafty. 
But soon after her accession, with the assistance of the nobles 
v^ho wSre opposed to that party, she cancelled this i^pitulation, 
and sent the Dolgoroukis into banishment. Baron Ostermann 
became the chief counsellor of tCe*Empress Anna; but she was 
principally ruled by her favourite, Biron, the son of an equerry. 

Under the reign of this Empress, the schemes of Peter the 
Great against the Ottoman Empire were revived. In consequence 
of the restoration of Azof and Taganrog to the Porte, and the de- 
struction of the Russian forts, the Grim and Nogay Tatars had 
again become troublesome, and made incursions into the Russian 
territories ; while disputes had also been going on respecting 
boundary lines on the Caspian and Black Seas and in the Ukraine. 
The Persian conquests of Peter the Great were, however, almost 
entirely abandoned. Besides the enormous sums required for their 
defence, these provinces were found to be but the gravd of brave 
officers and soldiers. A treaty was, therefore, concluded in 
January, 1732, between the Empress Anna and the celebrated 
Taehmas Kouli Khan, by which a great part of the Russian cpn- 
quests in Persia was restored.* On the other hand, it was resolved 
to recover Azof and to chastize Ibe Tatars ; but this object was 
retarded a while by the Russian interference in the affairs of Poland, 
already recorded. 

Turkey was now exhausted by her long war with Persia, as well 

by the revolution which had taken place at Constantinople, and 
tbe consequent efforts of the Government to extirpate the Janis- 
saries. These troops, alienated by the heavy taxes and the dearness 
*of provisions, and more^especially by the reluctance displayed by 
Ssltan Achmet‘111. to pit>sdbute a projected expedition against 
Pwreia, had, in September, 1730, organic a revolt, under the 
conduct of an Albanian named Patrona CRsHl, one of tl)pir body, 

^ Hdliflflet, ReeugUf t. vii. p. 457. Taeh- his first acts was tq onite (he sects of the 
mas tihlahied the Femian ^throne, with Sbhtes aud 6oiinite!i, and to make peace 
the title of Nadir Shah, in 1736. One of with the Turks. Hanway, il p. 343. 
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aad a deader in old d#be«; who, haiTiag spent Ids money in fitting 
liiioself pnt for thewar,was vexed to be disappointed of his expected 
booty. We^, laxnrions, and good>temper^, Achmet negotiated 
the rebds,aind delayed till it was too late to strike a dedsive 
Mow. .Tl^ xdbels seemed to receive his proposals favourably; they 
widied himidl prosperity, bntreqnired satisfimtion of their demands 
and the sturrendef of those persons to whom they imputed the 
public distijess, including the Mufti, the Graitd Yizier, Ibrahim, 
thd* Sultan's sons-in-law, and others. Finding that nobody would 
fight in his cause, Achmet caused the persons demanded to be 
strangled, and delivered to the Janissaries. But even this would 
not satisfy them. They had stipulated that their victims should be 
surrendered alive, and they<<pFetended that the bodies of some 
slaves had been substituted for those of the persons they.had de- 
manded. Achmet was now compelled to abdicate in favour of his 
nephew, Mahmood, son of Mustapha II. Nevertheless, Patrona 
Chalil continued several weeks to be the real Soremgn of Turkey. 
At first he afiected the purest disinterestedness. He caused the 
treasures of the Grand Vizier and other victims to be fairly divided 
among his confederates, and he demanded the abolition of all the 
new taxes. But having incurred the suspicion of accepting bribes, 
he lost the confidence of Ms associates, and the Government was 
enabled to effect his destruction. Patrona was admitted to attend 
the sittings of the Divan ; and on one of these occasions, he and 
two other of the principal ringleaders were put to death in the 
midst of the assembled ministers. After this, with the assistance 
of the citizens, the revolt was gradually extinguished. 

The war with Persia, however, still went on. In 1733 and 1734 
the Osmanlis made two most unsuccessfill campaigns against that 
country, so that they confessed themselves “ that they were never 
more embarrassed since the establishment of their monarchy."^ 
The &te of the Turkish Empire had already become an object of 
solicitude to tlm statesmen of Europe. It was remarked that the 
Osmanli Dominion was supported, not by its own intrinsic power, 
but through the jealonsy of ‘Christian princes, who did not wish to 
see the States of others aggrandized by the partition of its pro' 
vinees. iA was at this time that Cardmal Alberoni amused 
leisure hours by drawing up a scheme for the annihilation of 
Tnric^pe an independent Power, which is worth mentioning hero 
only as a proof of the interest excited by the fate of Turkey {imong 

' Hsuwaj, vol. il. p. S33. * . 
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the politicians of that day.^ It does not appear, however, that any 
jealousy then existed of Russia aggrandizing herself at the expense 
of Turkey. 

The French, opposed to Russia in the affairs of Poland, were 
seeking to incite the Porte to a war with that country through 
their resident Villeneuve and the renegade Count Bonneval, who 
had turned Mahometan, and become Pasha of^osnia.’ England 
and Holland, on the contrary, endeavoiped to maintain the peace. 
These Powers desired not the ruin of the Turks, who were Aeir 
best customers for cloths and other artiales ; nor did they wish 
to see a Russian commerce established in the Mediterranean 
through the Black Sea, which could not but be injurious to their 
trade.^ 

The pretence seized by the Russians for declaring war against 
the Porte was the passing of the Tatars through their territories 
when marching to the war in Persia. Field-Marshal Miinnich was 
appointed to command the army destined to operate against the 
Crimea and Azof. The first expedition took place in 1735, when 
the Russians penetrated into the Steppes, but were compelled to 
return with great loss. In tho following year Munnich captured 
Perekop, forced the linos which protected the Crimea, and overran 
that peninsula, but was compelled t6 evacuate it again in the 
autumn. In the same campaign, Azof surrendered to Field-Marshal 
Lacy (July 1st). The operations of 1737 were directed more 
against the proper dominions of Turkey. Otschakow was taken, 
and Munnich entered the Ukraine, 

Meanwhile tho Emperor Charles YI. had also begun to take 
part in tho war, from causes which demand a few words of expla- 
nation. 

The relations between Austria and the Porte had not been 
essentially disturbed since tho Peace of Passarowitz; though 
Bonneval, who thought that ho had been injured by Austiia, and 
who had leagued himself with the Transylvanian Prince, Joseph 
Ragoezy, son of Francis Ragoezy, used every endeavour to in- 
cite the Porte to an Austrian war. But, on the other hand, Russia 
^claimed the assistance of Austria, under an alliance which had been 
oQpcluded between them«in«1726, the occasion of winch was as 

^ Alberoni’s plan was published at ’ See Miinnich, Tagthuch Uher dm 
Frankibrt and I^ipsic in 1736. trstm Fvldsug dis in den JIahrm 1735 

' Hie M^nmrea du Comte de Bonneval his 1739 g^uhrien russisch^urkischm 
contain Jus extraordinary adventures, in Kriegs (Hermann,* eur Gtsch. 

which, how^ever, there is a deal of des Jims. Seiches). This Toumal is the 
fiction. best authority for the ensuing war. 
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follows, file Empress Catharine had^ in 1725, demanded from Den* 
mark the freedom of the Sound, and the restitution of Schleswick 
to the Duke of Holstein, and seemed preparing to enforce these 
demands by a war.* The King of^Denmark hereupon appealed to 
'George for help, according to the treaties existing between 
them ; and early in 1726 a large English fleet, under the command 
of Admiral Wagei^, appeared in the Baltic. As it was suspected 
that the real design of the Russian Court was rather to support 
the*partisans of the Duke of Holstein in Sweden than to invade 
, Denmark, Admiral Wager informed King Frederick that he came 
to maintain peace in the North, and to protect Sweden against tl^e 
enterprises of Russia. The Russian fleet did not venture to leave 
port. Catharine I., incensed this conduct, joined the Alliance 
of Vienna by the Treaty of August 6th, 1726, already mentioned 
{supra, p. 58). It was under this treaty, by which Austria and 
Russia, besides guaranteeing each otheris possessions, bad agreed 
in case of war to assist one another with 30,000 men, that Russia 
demanded the aid of Austria in her war with the Turks. The 
latter Power sent the stipulated quota into Hungary as a corps of 
observation, and, in January, 1737, the treaty of 1726’waB re- 
newed. Austria undertook to furnish 50,000 men; with the aid of 
the Empire an army of 120,000 men was ultimately raised, and 
placed under the command of Count von Sockendorf, with whom 
the young Duke Francis Stephen of Lorraine, son-in-law of the 
Emperor, was nominally associated as commandor-in-chief. 

War was publicly declared against the Turks, July 14th, after a 
solemn service in St. Stephen's Church at Vienna. It was ordered 
that the Turks' bell should be rung every morning at seven o'clock 
throughout the Empire, when all were to offer up their prayers for 
the success of the Christian cause. The Austrian arms were at first 
successful. Nissa capitulated June 23rd, and another division 
subdued Possega and Kassova. But the fortune of the Imperialists 
now began to cliauge. Seckendorf had divided his forces too 
much; an attempt on Widdin entirely failed, and in October 
the Turks recovered Nissa, Seckendorf, who was a Protestant, 
was now recalled, subjected to a court-martial and imprisoned, ‘ 
and Field-^karshal Philippi was appdinteft to succeed him. • 

The campaign, of 1738 was unfavourable both to the Russians 
and Austrians, The Russians again invaded the Crimea with the 
design of taking Kaffa,. but without success, and Miinnich's. cam- 
paign of the Dniester was equally fruitless. Tfee Imperialists, •under 
'Counts Wallis Mid Neuperg, defeated the Turks at Kronia, near 
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Mehadia^ l^ut widi great loss on their part i wh:Qie 
after took Semepdria^ Mehadia^ Oreova^ a^ J'cM 
when the Imperial army withdrew behind tihe walls wd 

Belgrade. The unsatisfactory tissue of this taznjmgn^b^ for 
Russia and Austria, produced a coolness betw^n ^hQOip^iPQ^eri. 
The Cabinet of Vienna complained that MimnibVl|kid not carHed 
out the plan agreed upon by attacking Benfter and Chocsim ; 
also that he had hindered a Russian corps of 80/)00 men from 
joining the Imperial army in Hungary. B6jh Powers now began 
to meditate a separate peace, and Sweden and Prussia ofiCered their 
ipediation. The events of 1739, however, gave a new turn to 
affairs. Miinnich crossed the Dniester, stormed and took the 
Turkish camp at Stawutschane^^ugust 28th), and captured 
Choczim. Then passing the Pruth, he entered Jassy, while the 
Bojars of Moldavia signified their submission. His intention now 
was to march on Bender, and in the following year to penetrate 
into the heart of the Grand Signoras dominions, when he was 
arrested by the unwelcome news that a peace had been concluded 
at Belgrade. 

The fortune of the Austrians this year had been as ill as his own 
was good. On J uly 23rd, they had been totally defeated at Grozka 
with a loss of more than 20,000 men, and had abandoned thq field 
in panic flight. The Turks, who compared their victory to that of 
MohAcs, now laid siege to Belgrade. The Imperial Cabinet saw 
no hope of safety except in making a peace by submitting to some 
losses, and Neuperg was commissioned to treat. The Empress of 
Russia, against the advice of Ostermann, and at the instigation of 
her favourite, Biron,^ now Duke of Courland, accepTted, in con- 
junction with Austi^the mediation of France, through Villeneuve, 
the French ambassaaor at the Porte. This step is attributed to 
Biron^s envy of Miinnich, and fear of the Old Russian Party, 
which was again raising its head, and necessitated peace abroad. 
On September 1st, 1739, Neuperg signed preliminaries in the 
Turkish camp, by which he engaged to surrender Belgrade and 
Schabatz, to evacuate Servia, Austrian Wallochia, and Orsova, and 
' to raze Mchadia as weU as the new works at .Belgrade. These 
preliminaries were guafaltatdbd by France. Villeneuve, it is said, 
had had the less difficulty to persuade Xeuperg.to surrender Bel- 
grade, because he knew the Dukd of Lorraine and Marj^r Theresa 

^ Eepdiiisnd, Duke^ of ponrland^ the Biissiun iiiAu6nce*and bayonets, and was 
last of the tioase of Kettler, having ^ied recognised ' by Augustas 111. and the 
May 4, 1737, Biron was elected, under Polish Senate in 17i>S. 
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wished for peaee At ariiy'p^ice^ lest^ at the anticipated death of the 
Empejror j and throi^gh the troubles which were likely to ensue there- 
on, they should be hampered by this war/ The Austrian Cabinet 
repenWd. when it heard of Miinnich^s victory at Choczim, but did 
not witi^old itB Tatiidcation of the definitive treaty, which was 
signed Sept^ber 18th. By the peace concluded between the 
Porte and Bussi&zon the same day, Azof was assigned to tlie 
Bussians ; but the fortifications were to be razed and the country 
around it wasted, in order to serve as a boundary between the two 
nations. Russia was^iuthorized to build fortresses on the Don, 
and the Porto to do the same on the borders of the Kuban. The 
fortifications of Taganrog were not to be restored. Russia was 
to maintain no fleet either oii^the Sea of Zabach (or Azof) or on 
the Black Sea, and her commerce was to bo carried on only in 
Turkish vessels.^ Miinnich, irritated at this peace, in contraven- 
tion of orders from the Russian Court, continued the war a little 
while, and cantoned his troops in Poland and IMoldavia ; and it 
was only on a repetition of tlie command to withdraw that he at 
length retired into the Ukraine. 


* This, how<‘v<»r, is denied Viy Moilath 
{fivsvh, V. (hittrrichi B. iv. 8. 64a), who 
nlleffcs tliat Neuporgs son, in a biognmliy 
puhlished in justification of hia father. 
Ignores this story, which w'oul<l lia\e 
formed u pluusilile excuse. Both Neuperg 


nnd Wnllis, tho Aiistriiin eoininonder with 
whom Hh acted, were tlirown ititti prison 
by tho EmjKTor, but released s(M>n after 
his doutb. 

** Laugier, StffneiaiionAfor the Peace of 
Jjt fi/cadf , eh. xviii. s«|<j. (Engl. Trans.). 
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CHAPTER XEV. 

f 

T H1<] next opocli, of wLifb we shall treat in tlie two following 
cha]iters, extending from the third Treaty of Vienna, in 
]7’d8, to the Poaee of Aix la (.diapcUe in 1718, is marked by two 
wars ; a niaritiine war between England and Spain, and the war 
of tljo Austrian Succession, The complicated relations which 
arose out of the latter soon caused these two wars to run into (Jiie ; 
or rather, ])erhaps, thc‘ iiit<‘rost inspired by that of the Austrian 
Succession caused the other to bo forgot ten. 

Under the reign of Cluirles 11. of Spain, the English merchants 
liad been allowed considerable ])rivileges in their trade ;wiih the 
Spanish colonies in America. The ministers of tliat Kingliaving 
need of tlu' fj*iendship of Great Jlritaiii, had winked at the con- 
traband trade carried on by the English, and had exercised the 
right of search indulgently. Jhit all this was altered after the ac- 
eession of Philip V. ^^'e liave seen that at the Peace of Utrecht 
the privilege of su]i])lyiug the Spanish possessions with slave.s was 
as.signed to tlie English l)y the Asirnfn for thirty years, besides tlie 
right of sending an annual shij> to the lair of A'era Gruz. There 
can be no doubt that these privih'ge.s were abused by the English 
inen'hanls; wliile, on the other hand, useless dihiculties were 
thrown in the way even of the legitimate trade by tho Spaniards, 
and illegal seizures were fretpieiitly made by their r/t/arfhi costati, 
or cruisers, llenct? demands for redress on the part of the 
English, and counter-claims on tlio part of Philip V., on account . 
of his reserved share of the profits of the Asii)ttu, and for duties 
^'vaded. Ilorriblo stories w’cre told on both sides of barbarities 
committed; the. talc of Jenkins^ ears^^ will be familiar to all 
relders of English history.^ Disputes also arose respecting the 
boundaries of Carolina and Florida, and the feeling against Spain 
ran bo high in England that the peaceful Sir liobert Walpole was 
at lorfgth reluctantly compelled to make some, hostile demon- 
strations. * 

I See Coxe, Mi^cirs of Sir /?. Walpole, cb. li. 
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The conjuncture was more important than, at first sight, it 
might appear to be. It was far from merely involving some 
commercial questions between England and Spain. It was nothing 
less than the commencement of a struggle between the Anglo- 
Saxon r^ce and the nations of Eoman descent to obtain a pro- 
dominancq, in the colonies, and tho»principal share of the commerce 
of the world. The Bourbon Courts of France and Spain had again 
approached each other and formed a league against the maritime 
and colonial power of Great Britain. In Xovcmbcr, 1733, Philip V. 
and Louis XV. had concluded, at the Escorial, a family compact, 
in which Philip declared his intention of dei)riving the Englishpf 
their commercial ])rivilcgea ; while Louis jn’omised to support him 
in that purpose by maintainii^^ a fleet at Brest, and oquip])ing as 
many privateers as ])ossil)le. Articles in favour, of French mari- 
time commerce were agreed upon, and Louis engaged to ju’oeuro 
the restoratiorf of Gibraltar to Sptiin, even by resorting, if neces- 
sary, to for(‘e.^ In pursuance of tJii>. treaty, the French, after the 
clo.-^e of the wav of the Polisli Succession, in 1735, devoted great 
attention to their navy; and tin* Count d(‘ .Alaurepas, who w'as to 
]>ursue rtie same' p.ilicy forty years later with more success, made 
preparations for building in tlio ports of Toulon and Brc‘st< twtmty- 
six ships of the line and thirty of an inferior class. Spain also 
had been acti\e!y omjiloyod at I'errol and Cadiz. 

The Englisli nation, or more ])roperly, perhaps, tlic commercial 
liortion of it, had thus takim a jiistt'V view of its interests tlian 
the ministry. The w^arlike denionstratif»iJs made by AValpoh' ex- 
torted from the S])anish Cabinet the ^H^uiiveution of the J*ardo,*' 
January J Jth, IT^llb Tlic King of »S])aiu engaged to ])ay i>5,U(K)/. 
ill satisfaction of the damages claimod by Englisli moreliarits; but, 
on the other liand, he demanded from the South Sea Company, 
which traded under the Aslr.ntOy 08,UiHjZ. for his sliarc of the 
profits of the trade, and for duties on negroes imported. If this 
sum were not shortly paid, he reserved the right to suspend the 
Asiento, and lie declared that the Convention entered into wais 
not valid except subject to this declaration. AValpole endeavoured 
to persuade the English Parliament to accept these terms, but* 
the nation would not listen to them*; iftitl the popular discontent 
ran so high that he found himself compelled to make preparations 
for war, A treaty of subsidies was concluded with Denmark,* 

* Treaty in Cantilb, Tratados do Paz, cnjft (//«•< ch.x'xiv.)^<*^jii ao- 

Ranke, Prvvss. (fesch. B. ii. S. 179. qiiainUiI wiUi the coiitonLs of lliis tmily. 
Kanke is of opinion that ha*l Lf>rd Mahon they aoiild nave inodifiod their Jiidgnioia 
{HisL of EnfflUiidy ch. xx.) and Mr. Ban- respecting the objects of the war. 
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March 25th, by which that Power engaged to keep on foot an 
army of 6,000 men, for three years, at the rate of thirty crowns- 
for each foot-soldier, and forty-five crowns for each horse-soldier, 
besides an annual subsidy of 250,000 crowns. A British fieet was 
sent to Gibraltar — a proceeding which greatly irritr.ted the 
Spaniards. Philip V. complained of it as an insult, and announced 
to Mr. Keene, the British Minister at Madrid, his determination 
to revoke the Asiento^ and to seize the effects of the South Sea 
Company in satisfaction of his demands. This declaration 
brought matters to a crisis. The English Government demanded 
the immediate execution of the Convention of the Pardo, the ac- 
knowledgment of the British claims in Georgia and Carolina, and 
the unequivocal renunciation of the rights of search. Spain 
replied by a manifesto and declaration of war, which was followed 
by another on the part of England, November Dth. Letters of 
reprisal had been previously issued, by which, at the outset, the 
English appear to have been the greatest sufferers. During the 
first three mouths of the war the Spanish privateers made forty- 
seven prizes, valued at 2:J t,000Z.^ All English merchandise was 
prohibited in Spain on the ]K*nalty‘Of death, so that many neutral 
vessels arriving at Cadiz could not discharge their cargoes. 
Moanwhilo Admiral Vernon, selting sail with the English fleet 
from Jamaica, captured Porto Bello, on the Isthmus of Darien, 
December 1st — an exploit for which he received the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament. His attiorapt on Carthagona, in the 
spring of 1741, proved, however, a complete failure through his 
dissensions, it is said, with General Wentworth, the commander 
of the land forces. A scpiadron, under Commodore Anson, de- 
spatched to the South Sea for the purpose of annoying the 
Spanish colonies of Peru and (’hili, destroyed tho Peruvian town 
of Paita, and made several prizes ; the most important of which 
was one of the groat Spanish galleons trading between Acapulco 
and Manilla, having a large treasure on board. It was on this 
occasion that Anson circumnavigated the globe, having sailed 
from England in 1740, and returned to Spithead in 1744.* 
Meanwhile Prance, at the demand of Spain, had begpn to arm 
alld e<iuip lier fleets, though protesting her pacific intentions. 

Scarcely had the war broken out between England and Spain 
when the Emperor Charles VI. died, October 20th, 1740, soon 

after completing his fifty-fifth year. He was the last male of the 

• 

' Coxo, Spanish Bonrhons^ vol. iii. p. * See Anson's Vapage round the Worlds 
313 . Wiilter. 
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House of Habsburgy which had filled the Imperial throne daring 
three centuries without interruption. His eldest daughter, 
Maria Theresa, had been appointed heir to the Austrian domi« 
nions by the Pragmatic Sanction, which instrument, as we have 
seen, had been guaranteed by most of the European Powers, and 
she assumed the government with the title of Queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia. Maria Theresa was now in her twenty-fourth 
year, a handsome lady, of winning manners. She had married, 
in 1736, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Francis of Lorraine, tho 
man of her choice, by«whom she already had a son and heir, the 
Archduke Joseph. Charles VI., in the forlorn hope that Jie 
might still have male issue, had neglected to procure tho Roman 
Crown for his son-in-law, ailfi the Imperial dignity consequently 
remained in abeyance till a new Emperor should be elected. 
After Charles's death, therefore, the Austrian dominions figured 
only as one artiong the numerous German States, and even vritli 
less consideration than might be duo to their extent, from tho 
circumstance that Maria Theresa s pretensions to inherit them 
might soon be called in question. Eugene had counselled Charles 
to have in readiness 200,000 men, as a bettor security for his 
daughter's succession than any parchment sanctions ; but tho 
Emperor had loft the army in a bad state, while the finances 
were exhausted by the late wars, and by his love for magnificence 
and art. The abuse of the Imperial revenue had been enormous. 
One of the Queen's first cares was to put a stop to this extrava- 
gance. Many superfluous servants, male and female singers, 
painters, sculptors, architects, and other artists, who wore in re- 
ceipt of high salaries, were either dismissed or their emoluments 
were reduced, and a shameful system of peculation was abolished.^ 
The announcement of Maria Theresa's accession was an.swcre<l 
by England, Russia, Prussia, and the Dutch States with assu- 
rances of friendship and good will, France returned an evasive 
answer ; the Elector Charles Albert of Bavaria refused to acknow- 
ledge the Queen of Hungary before his pretensions to the 
Austrian Succession were examined and decided. Tluse ho 
founded ijpt on his having married a daughter of Joseph I. — a 
claim which would have been barrefl nbf only by the renunciation 

* The following articles may serve by sleeping potion; for the Emperor’s parrots, 
way of s[)^ciinen of these abuses. In the every year, two pipes of Tokay, to soak 
butler’s re<‘koning, six quarts of wine were their bread, and fifteen kilderkins of Aus- 

set down daily tor ^ach Court lady; for trian wine for their bath. In ihh kitchen 
the widowed Empress Amelia, wife of 4,000 florins were set down 
Joseph I., twelve quarts of Hungarian \ /resch. vnd Thutm Muria s lure- 

■wine every evening, as a Schlaftrunk^ or ap.*Mcnzel, B. v. 8. 289 Anm. 
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of that Archduchess, but also by the superior title of her elder- 
sister, the Queen of Poland. He appealed to two ancient instru- 
ments — the marriage contract between Albert V. Duke of Bavaria 
and Anne, daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand I., and to the 
testament of the same Monarch ; and he contended that by these 
two deeds the Austrian succession was assured, to Anne and her 
descendants in default oi male heirs, tlie issue of the Archdukes, 
her brothers, ilaria Theresa, howe\'1er, having called together 
the foreign ministers at her Court, caused the testament to be 
laid before them ; w’hcn it appeared that it* spoke not of the ex- 
tinction of th(i male issue of Ferdinand’s sons, but of their hylti- 
mate issue. ^ In fact, it was intended only to secure the Arch- 
dnichoss Anno against the pretensions of tho Spanish branch of 
the House of Habsburg, and, after the o.\ Unction of that branch, 
had no longer any meaniug ; for, if the f(uiialo issue of the Habs- 
biirg family was to have claims to tho Austrian iMoiiarchy, the 
daughter of the last male w'as the natural heiress. The Jkivarian 
ambassador, however, was not satisfied. IIi* narrowly scrutinized 
tho document, in hope of finding an erasure ; and having failed 
in that search, ho boldly contended that, aceording to the context, 
the expression ‘Megitimate heirs” could mean only male heirs. 
But tho indignation against him at Vienna having grown to a 
liigh pitch, ho found it prudent (piietly to leave the city. The 
dispute, however, botweoii tho two Courts was continued in 
voluminous, unreadalile documents, now almost forgotten.*^ 

The first blow struck against tho Qu(‘eii of Hungary came not, 
however, from any of the claimants of her inheritance, but from a 
monarch Avho had recognized her right. This w'as Frederick II., 
tho young King of Prussia, who, in the middle of Decombor, 1740, 
entered tho Austrian province of Silesia with 30,000 men. 

Frederick’s father, Frederick William I. of Prussia, had died 
on IMay 31st, 1740, about five months before, tho Emperor 
Charles VI. This second King of tho House of Hohcnzollern 
disposed of the lives aiul property of his subjects as arbitrarily 
as any Orientiil despot ; yet, as the simplicity of liis life offered a 
favourable contract to tliQ profligacy and luxury of many of the 

* Che (UM'uments are in Rouhset, A' tts lUwrns jiolit, G(sch.^ ap. St(*nzcl, B. it. 

ct Mtm. t. xiv. XV. S. 70 f. It is hardly possible, howcTcr, 

* Mailath, Gesch dcs iatr, Kaherstaats^y that Ferdinand should have contemplated 
B. V. S. 2; cf. Menzel. Ai iorr GtfcL dtr a wilful fraud. He left three bgitimate 
Deutgehefi. B. v. S. 200. The story, how< sems, and it must have been n matter of 
ever, is not quite clear. Anne's marriage inditference to him whether, at a remote 
contract iit 1546 is said to Imve varied period, the Austrian dominions should be 
from the will. See Ohlensch]agq}r« Geach, enjoyed by their female posterity or by 
des Interreymnngy B. i. 45-224 ; Stiimpf, that of his daughter Anne. 
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German Princes of that ago, as he had a strong and determined 
vdll, and was, on the whole, so far as his ignorance, prejudices, 
and irascible temper would permit, a well-meaning man, ho is still 
admired by a few Germans, and ))crhaps by one or two English- 
men. 9is very faults, however, served to prepare his son^s 
greatness. His avarice and meanness had enabled him to leave 
a full treasury ; his military tastes, 3"et unwarlike character, had 
prompted him to get together a largo and well-appointed army, 
which, from his avoidance of war, descended undiminished to his 
son. It may oven be sus])ected that his bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness wore among the cliiof causes wliich, by virtue of their 
repulsiveness, produced the opjmsito (jualities in Frederick, llio 
natural temper, as well as -defective education of Frodoricl^- 
AVilliain, whose cliief pleasure la}^ in muddling liimsolf witli 
tobacco-smoko and small German beer in liis evening club, or 

Tobac'co College, led him to hate and d(‘spise all learniug ami 
accomplishments which aimed at someiliiug beyond the barely' 
useful and necessary ; and hence, in the plan which lie chalked 
out for his son^s education, he had e\])ressly ('xcluded the study of 
the Latin language, of (irock and Uoinau history, and many other 
silly oets necessary to form, or recreate, a liberal mind. Rut the tmly 
etfect of this prohibitiim on the active ami in(|uirmg mind of 
Frederick was to make liim pursue the forladden siudir s with 
tenfold ardour, and to give to tlio ac((uisiiion of them all the 
relish of a stolen cnjo^mieiit.* Tlic conduct of IVter tlu5 (Jreat 
and Frederick William 1. towards their sons forms a sti’iking 
parallel, though in an inverse sense. The harshness and brutality 
of both these Sovereigns caused their heirs apparent to fly ; 
Alexis ultimately met his deatli from his father’s hands, and 
Frederick only narrowly esca])ed the same fate. But Peter’s 
hatred of his son sprang from the latter’s desire to return to the 
old Russian barbarism; while that of the Prussian King was 
excited by f^rederick’s love of modern civilization and art. 
Frederick William’s bigoted Calvinistic tenets, the long ])rayers 
which he inflicted on his household, the tedious catccliizings 
which his son had to endure from Nolten and other divines, 
instead of inspiring Frederick with a»lAve of religion, drove Jiiin 
to the opposite extreme ; a natural turn for scepticism was 
heightened by disgust, and made him a disftplo of Baylc and 

* The family history of the Prussian the Mr wo ir*s of FredericU’s sijjter. Itil- 
Court, which cannof be entered into here, helroina, Margravine of IJairewHji rbr- 
will be found amusingly narrated in Mr. ster's Frkfirich Uilhvhn, B. i., 6wc, 
Carlyle’s Frcdtrick tne Great. See also 
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VoHaire. Even the arbitrary and absolute principles of his 
father in matters .of government and police found no sympathy, 
so far at least as speculation is concerned, in the breast of 
Frederick II. If Louis XIV. had his maxim, Vetat c^est moi, 
Frederick William asserted with equal force, if not elegance, 

Ich stabilire die Souverainete wie einen rocher von Bronze.^^^ 
His son, on the Contrary, at all events in theory, considered a 
king to be only the servant of his people ; and one of his first 
announcements, on ascending the throne, was that he had no 
interests distinct from those of his subjects. He immediately 
abplished all distinctions and civil disabilities founded on religion, 
and mitigated the rigour of the criminal law, which, under his 
father^s reign, had been administered with great cruelty, not to say 
injustice.* He also abolished many of the barbarities practised under 
the name of military discipline, and in the recruiting seiwice. 

The care, however, which Frederick William had bestowed on 
the army proved of the greatest benefit to his successor and to 
the Prussian nation. The great Northern War, which had 
threatened to sweep Frederick William into its vortex at the 
commencement of his reign, the augmentation of the power of 
his neighbours by the accession of the Elector of Hanover to 
the throne of Great Britain, and of the Elector of Saxony to that 
of Poland, as well as the growth of Russia into a large military 
Power, had compelled him to keep up a considerable army. 
Under the care of Prince Leopold of Dessau, who had distin- 
guished himself in the war of the Spanish Succession, the Prus- 
sian infantry wore trained to the height of discipline. The 
system, indeed, was somewhat overloaded with martinetism, 
pipe-clay, and a too free use of the cane; but its result was 
to make the Prussian army act with the precision of a machine. 
Vauban had already united the pike and the musket into one 
arm by affixing the bayonet, and about the same time the old 
inconvenient match-lock, or musket fired with a match, had 
been exchanged for a fusil, or musket with flint and steel. The 
weapon of the infantry soldier had thus been rendered what it 

' establish the ^vereignty, like a ment for a deficiency of 4,0€0 dollars in 
Focl^f bronze." Forster’s FriedHbk' Wit- his accounts, to be hanged. After the 
hdm /. B. i. Urkundenbuch, S. 50. poor man had been executed, it was dis- 

’ Frederick Wilh'am yms accustomed to covered that some false sums had been 
confiscate the estates of nis subjects, and posted to his debit. Some bags of money 
even their lives, by scrawling his jiidg* were also found, and it appeared evident 
ments on •the margin of the reports and that he had had no ii^ention to commit a 
decrees of bis niinisters. On ope occasion wilful fraud. Biisching’s Beitrdgt tnir 
he condemned a tax-collector, who had Ij^hensaesch, denhcilrdiger Ptrso/irn, ap. 
been sentenced to four years’ imprison- MenzeJ, B. r. S. 262. 
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continued to be down to a recent date. The Prince of Anhalt* 
Dessau improved the infantry drills or tactics^ l)y reducing the 
depth of the line from six men to three^ thus increasing the 
extent and vivacity of the fire; and especially by introducing 
the cadenaed stepi the secret of the firmness and swiftness of the 
Roman legions. From morning to night the Prussian soldiers 
were engaged in ttis exercise, and in the uniform and simul- 
taneous use of their weapons.* All this was combined with 
smaller matters of bright coat-buttons and spotless gaiters, which 
•were enforced as rigidly as the more important ; and those de- 
ficient in them were subjected to the most unmerciful floggings^ 
But the young king knew how to select what was useful in the 
system, and to reject what was superfluous; and the result, as 
shown in his first battle, was very surprising. 

One of Frederick II.^s first measures was to increase the 
effective force of his army by several regiments; but at the 
same time he disbanded the three battalions of gigantic grena- 
diers, the collecting and exercising of which had been his father^s 
chief pastime and delight. Thus, having a well-filled treasury 
and a large and well- disciplined army, all the moans of acquiring 
what is commonly called glory were at the young King’s disposal; 
and he candidly tells us that he resolved to use them for that 
purpose, which he considered essential to the prosperity of his 
reign.* It was, he thought, an enterprise reserved fbr him to put 
an end to the mongrel constitution of his State, and to determine 
whether it should be an electorate or a kingdom.’’ Frederick 
William, towards the end of his reign, had thought himself 
slighted and neglected by the Emperor ; a coldness had s])rung 
up between the two Courts ; but the late King does not seem to 
have conceived any project of revenge. He appears to have felt 
his own incapacity for entering into a war ; but, pointing to the 
Crown Prince, he exclaimed with a prophetic bitterness to General 
Grumkow: — There stands one who ^ill avenge me!”'* He 
little imagined, perhaps, how soon his prophecy would be realized. 

* Varnhagen von Knse, Prcu^siache of his motives in the first draft of his 
BiograpfiUche McnAmah', B. ii. S. 274 f. Hi^t. th nwn Il'/ayw, J)Ut the passage was 

* See his letter to Jordan, March 3rfl, strifck dUrby Voliiiirt^ in his revision irl 

1741; “Mon ftge, le feu des passions, le the text. tliat writers Mimotre^i on 

desir de la gloire, la curiusit^ nieme, pour his connection withJjVederick. quoted by 

ne se rien c%:her, enfin un instinct secret Mendel, B. v. S. 292. 

m'ont arrach^ a la douceur du repos que * Hitt, de tmn ch. i. 

jegoutois; et la satisfiyitiun de voir mon ♦ Seckendorf, Journal Strrf f, p. 139, 

nom dans les gazettes, et ensuite dans ap. Stenzcl, Crotch, dm Pn SttuUtf 

J'histoire, m’a sedait.’* Frederick seems B. iii. S. (i71. 
to have made the same candid confession 
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Yet ho had evidently discovered, under those qualities which had 
once excited h^^ indignation and contempt, the superior genius 
of his son. 

Frederick II. himself, soon after his accession, had found cause 
to complain of Charles VI. conduct towards him in*,a dispute 
whicli ho had had with the Bishop of Liege. It was a long while 
before he would admit to an audience the Imperial envoy, sent 
to congratulate him on his accession; and when he at length 
received him, intimated that lio perceived in this small alfair 
what he had to expect in more important matters from the. 
friendship of the Court of A'ienna.' Ho was thus confirmed in his 
father's opinion that it was a fixed maxim with the House of 
Austria rather to retard than advance the progress of the House 
of Brandenl)urg. The subject of the Duchy df Borg formed 
another grievance. By a secret treaty concluded vv:ith diaries VI. 
at Berlin, Decejmber 2.'5rJ, 1728, Frederick William had again 
promised to guarantee tlio Pragmatic Sanction, provided the 
Emperor procured for hiui tlio Duchy of Boi*g and county of 
IJavenstein, in case of the extinction of male heirs of tlie House 
of \euburg ; but in contravention of this agreement, the Emperor 
had entered into a treaty with l^>ancc, elanuary Pith, 17U9, by 
which it was arranged that the Duchies of Berg and Jiilicli should 
be assigned to the Sulzbach branch of the Neuburg family, and 
guaranteed against the attempts of Prussia.** Had Charles VI. 
lived, however, Frederick’s attempt upon Silesia would most 
likely have been indefinitely adjourned. He had made some 
preparations for obtaining possession of the Duchy of Berg, and 
would probably have expended his military ardour in that direc- 
tion had not the unexpected death of the Emperor opened out to 
him a more promising field of enterprise. 

Frederick's invasion of Silesia astonished all Europe, and none 
more than Queen JIaria Theresa, to whom he had given the 
strongest assurances of friendship. These, indeed, he reiterated 
after ho had entered her territories with his army. He declared 
to her and to all foreign courts that his only object in invading 
Silesia, on which he had some ancient claims, was to ^preserve it 

* Stenzol, Gesch. dcs SiaatSf ® Neither the Treaty of 1728 nor 1739 

Th. iv. 8. 60 f. is published, but the tacts here stated are 

* The Treaty of AViistcrbaiisenj Octo- taken by Garden des t. iii. 

her 1727, which had also contained p. 251) from Dohm, Uthir den deutschtn 
a pror/siou to this eftect, had never l)een Fiirstinhund^ p. 76, who hud the treaties 
executed. < under his e 3 'e 8 . 
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from being seized by those who had pretensions to the Austrian 
succession. At the same time he proposed to^he Huugiu'ian 
Quoen, in return for the cession of all Silesia, a close alliance with 
himself, in conjunction with the Maritime Powers and Russia, 
his assistance in upholding the Pragmatic Sanction, his vote for 
her husband as Emperor, and an advance of two million dollars.* 
The high-spirited Queen, who was naturally indignant at Fre- 
derick's conduct, and had conceived but a mean opinion of the 
Prussian monarchy, rejected these proposals with contempt. 
■Frederick now began tft bargain. Ho told Maria Theresa tliat 
he should bo content with part of Silesia; and he now first 
brought forward in a distinct shape his asserted claims upon that 
province. They related to the Silesian Duchies of Jiigerndorf, 
Liegnitz, Jjrieg'and Wohlau, and the Lordships of Iloutheii and 
Oderberg. The ^fargrave John George, a younger son of tho 
House of .llrand(hi})urg, had held Jiigerndorf, Beutlion, and Odor- 
berg, which belonged to that house, in ajxinafjf', at tho time of 
tho Thirty Years' AV"ar ; who having taken up arms against tlio 
Emperor Ferdinand 11. in favour of tlio Palatine Frederick, tho 
winter King of Poheniia, these ])()s?esdnns had boon eontiscalcd. 
But it was contended that, admitting John George to have been 
guilty, his fault could not annul the rights of his minor soji, still 
less those of tho Eh'ctoral House of llraiubrnburg, in which all 
alienation of its States was forbidden by family com])ac1s. Liog- 
nitz, Bricg, and Wohlau were elaimed in virtue of a ti’oaty of 
confraternity and succession^ between the Elector Joacliim II. 
and Duke Frederick II. of Liegnitz in V/ol y but declared invalid 
by the Emperor Ferdinand I. On the death, in 107"), of the last 
Duke of Liegnitz, of thePolish Piast family, these Duchies had boem 
claimed by Frederick William, the Great Elector of Brandenburg. 
The Emperor Leopold had, however, persuaded tlie Elector to 
abandon his pretensions to them, as well as to Jiigerndorf; and 
by a treaty concluded in ITISG Frederick William had ceded his 
claims in consideration of receiving the Silesian Circle of Sehwie- 
bus. By an understanding with tho Electoral Prince, Frederick, 
the succes^r of the Great Elector, Leopold, had retained tlicso 
possessions in 1694, on payment of 225,000 gmlden, and cm 
assigning to Frederick the reversion to the principality of East 

‘ Men7^1,?iyci£<^rf Gcsch. der Dtutschcny the * same year we find a rcnewnl of ii 
B. V. S. 290. \ treaty of a similar nature lK*tw»;cn the 

* Such treaties wer# common in that Houses of Saxony, Branch nhuri;. and 
age among German l*rinces. Thus in Hesse. PfetW, vol. ii. p. 100. * 
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Friesland and the counties of Limburg and Speckfeld in Fran- 
conia^ together ^th some other privileges.^ 

Such was the nature of the claims advanced by Frederick II. 
He seems not to have laid much stress upon them himself. They 
were the pretence, not the cause, of his invasion, andt had they 
not existed, some other pretext for making war would have been 
discovered. That he was not serious in asserting them appears 
from his own mouth ; since he tolls us id his History* that in the 
first months of 1741 he would have been content to accept the 
duchy of Glogau, or that district of SiloSia which lies nearest to 
^e Prussian borders. But in strange contrast with the specula- 
tive theories he had laid down in his studios at Rheinsberg and in 
his Anti-Macchiavel, Frederick had now adopted, as an avowed 
principle of action, that system of lax political morality which 
most other Princes were content tacitly to follow in practice. 

Maria Theresa, who had determined not to begin her reign by 
dismembering her dominions, and who had then no conception of 
the .part which France was preparing to play against her, again 
gave Frederick's offers a flat refusal. She accompanied it with the 
somewhat contemptuous proposal that if he would retire he should 
be forgiven, and no damages insisted on — an intimation which 
nettled him exceedingly, though his huckstering negotiations seem 
well to have deserved it. Frederick meanwhile had pushed on 
his conquests in Silesia. They were facilitated by the want of 
preparation on tho part of the Austrians, and by the temper of 
the Protestant inhabitants, who, in many places, welcomed the 
Prussians as deliverers. By tlie end of January, 1741, all Silesia, 
with tho exception of Glogau, Brieg, and a few other places, had 
been overrun almost without opposition. As the season prevented 
further operations, Frederick returned for a while to Berlin. In 
March he again appeared at the head of his army. Glogau was 
taken on the 9th of that month ; hence he proceeded to form a 
junction with Field- Marshal Schwerin,' whom he had left in occu- 
pation of the southern parts of Silesia ; and ignorant of the motions 
of the Austrians, who had at length assembled in force, he marched 
‘upon Jiigerndorjf, on the frontiers of Moravia, pushing^on some of 
his divisions towards Til)ppf?u. Meanwhile Neuperg, the unfor- 
tunate commander of the Austrians at the Peace of Belgrade, yet 
no bad general, who had been released from prison on the acces- 
sion of Maria Theresa, was advancing from Mpravia by way of 

• See Menzcl, Neurre Gewh dtr Deut- * mt mon Temps, ch. i. (Liskenne 
sohm, B. iv. S. 4S4 Ar.m. et Sau\an, Bihlioth, Hist. t. v. p. 53). 
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Freudenthali at the head of 15^000 men^ threatening to cat Frede- 
rick's line of operation by crossing the mountains ]^wards Ziegen- 
hals and Neisse, and boasting that he would send the young King 
back to Berlin^ to ApoUo and the Muses. At the same time 
another bpdy of Austrians was menacing the Prussians between 
Jagerndorf and Troppau^ and a thirds nndec General Lentulus, 
was pressing forwards from Glatz. The Prussians were now com- 
pelled to retreat^ while bhe Austrians pushed on towards Ohlau, 
the chief Prussian depots and encamped about five miles beyond 
Briegi at Mollwitz and <the neighbouring villages. 

JSTeuperg's plan of operations was well conceived, but ho was 
tod slow in executing it. By advancing to Ohlau, he might have 
seized all the Prussian artillery and stores. His march, however, 
had cut off the King^s communications with Lower Silesia, and 
Frederick found it necessary to risk a battle. With this view 
ho advanced by Michelau and Lowen to the village of Pogarell, 
about six miles from Mollwitz. Here he gave his wearied troops 
a day^s rest, and on the 10th of April, marched in four columns to 
attack the enemy. In infantry and artillery ho was much superior 
to the Austrians, having 10,000 foot against their 11,000, and GO 
guns against 18; but his cavalry consisted of little more than 
3,000 men, while the Austrians had 8,000. This explains the fate 
of the battle. The Prussian cavalry were routed at the first charge ; 
the battle sooined lost ; Frederick, at the earnest entreaty of Mar- 
shal Schwerin, fled with all speed towards Lowen, escorted by a 
squadron of cavalry ; thenco he pushed on to Oppeln, which ho 
reached at night. That place had boon occupied by the Austrian 
hussars, and his demand for admittance was answered by a shower 
of musket-balls. Frederick now rode back in all haste to Lowen, 
where he arrived in an exhausted state, haying accomplished 
between fifty and sixty miles in the day. On the following morn- 
ing he was surprised by the intelligence that his troops had gipned 
the Battle op Mollwitz ! This result was owing to the excellent 
drill of the Prussian infantry, the precision of their manoeuvres, 
the rapidity of their fire.^ Frederick now rejoined his army, not 
without some feelings of shame at his premature fiight and of 
anger against Schwerin, the adviser ofni, whom lie is said nev^r 
to have forgiven. He neglected, however, to pursue his victory, 
and instead of attacking the Austrians, who were retreating in 
disorder within a few miles of him, remained upwards of six jveeks 
inactive in his camp at Mollwitz. 

^ They are said to have delivered five volleys to or.e of the Austrians. 
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It must be confessed that Frederick's first appearance against 
the young and beautiful Queen of Hungary does not show either 
his chivalrous, his diplomatic, or his military qualities in any very 
favourable light. His enterprise, however, chiefly from its sudden 
arid unexpected nature, vras attended with substantjjil success. 
Though not apparqptly very decisive, the victory of Mollwitz was 
followed by more important results than perhaps any other battle 
of the eighteenth century. To Frederick himself it assured the 
possession of Lower Silesia and th® capture of Brieg, while it 
establislied the hitherto equivocal reputation of the Prussian, 
treoj^s. But it^ effect on the policy of Europe was infinitely of 
more importance, by calling int<t action those Powers which had 
postponed their schemes till they should have learnt the issue of 
Frnthjrick^s attempt. 

Wc have seen that kSj)ain and England were already at war, 
that Franco was ])repariiig to aid the former Power, and that she 
liad given but ocjuivocal assurances to Maria Theresa, while Eng- 
land was hearty in her support. Among so many claimants, in 
whole or in part, to the Queen of Hungary's dominions — the 
Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, the Kings of Prussia, Spain, 
and Sardinia, besides other minor pretendors^r — were provided 
all tlie elements of a 'great Euro])can conflagration ; and France 
considorc'd it her interest to apydy the torch. It seemed a 
favourable opportunity to revive the schemes of Henry 1\". and 
Bichelieu against the House of Austria, to despoil it of a great 
part of its ]iosscssioiis, and to reduce it to the condition of a 
second rate Powei-, so that, on tlic Continent, France might rule 
without confrol. Cardinal Fleury, indeed, now eighty-five years 
of ago, wanted only to enjoy ro})oso, and to respect tlic guarantee 
Avhieh France liad given to the Pragmatic Sanction ; but he was 
overborne by the war ]iarty. At the lioad of this stood Slarslial 
BoUp -Isle, a grandson of Foucpiot. Belle-Isle saw in the aflairs 
of Austria a favourable ojiportunity to oppose, ahd perhaps over- 
turn, Floury, and to display liis own diplomatic and military 
talents. Tlirougli the influence of Madame do Vintimille, one of 
Louis mistresses — for in French aflairs these creatures 

fjways played a leadiiJg part — he obtained the appointment of 
French minister plenipotentiary at the Electoral Diet to be held 
at Frankfort, as well as to the Courts of all the German Princes. 
Thust armed with the power of mischief, he set off in the spring of 
1741 on his mission into Germany. 

^ Such as the Duke of Luxembourg, the House of Wiiitemberg, &c. ' 
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France, the ancient ally of the House of Wittelsbach, had by 
several treaties between 1714 and 1738, promised her aid to 
the Elector of Bavaria, in liis claims to the Austrian succes- 
sion, in case of the extinction of heirs male in the House 
of Austria but these treaties had been superseded by that of 
Vienna, guaranteeing the Pragmatic Sanction, signed Novem- 
ber 18th, 1738.* France, however, remained free to support the 
election of Charles Albert as Emperor ; but that would not have 
suited her views without also investing him with part of the spoils 
of Austria.^ The Freneh Cabinet had therefore projected a par- 
tition of the Austrian dominions in the followiiifr manner : — 
Bavaria was to have Bohemia, •Upper Austria, Tyrol, and the 
Breisgau 5 to the Elector of Saxony was to be assigned Moravia 
with Upper Silesia, with the royal title ; to Prussia, Lower Silesia ; 
to Spain, Austrian Loinl)ardy ; while to i\rariii Theresa were to bo 
left tho Kingdom of Hungary, the Lower Netherlands, Austria, 
Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola.^ 

Bc]le-l 8 le^s mission was a successful one. After visiting the 
Spiritual Electors and procuring their voti‘S for Cluirles Albert, he 
proceeded to tho King of Prussia\s C|^ni]) at Mollwitz, where he 
arrived towards tlie end of April. The camjj was soon Filled with 
the ambassadors of other Powers, anxious to gain the 8 U]»])ori of 
Frederick in the groat contest whieli imj)euded. In spite of tho 
ardent popular feeling in England in favour of ^laria Theresa,, it 
was perceived that, after liis victory at .Moll wit/., it would be neces- 
sary to make some concessions to the King of Jhaissia; and Lord 
Hyndford, tlie English ambassador at tlie Court of Vienna, was 
instructed to conciliate him at the small e-t sacrifice possible on 
the part of Aii.stria. Frederick himself was not much iuclinod to 
weaken Austria for the benefit of French ])oIicy, and still less to 
become him.solf dependent on Franco. Nor had Jie any inclination 
to work for Saxony and Bavaria. His sole wish was to seenrogthe 
greatest jmssiblc* portion of Silesia, in whatever way that object 
might be best accoinplished. But the high tone assumed by the 
Queen of Hungary, who insisted that the English and Dutch 

• Gnrdfn, t. iii. p. 255. him out. 

* AlM>ve, p. TO. * (lnr4(4, I!U1. t. iii. p. 

® “ Pouvftit'On Bppiiyer Sfi candidaturo In tins j»ai-tition nothing; Heem'i 10 be 
a Tempire suns appuyer ses uiures pre- reserved Ibr Frunee ; but, to 

tentions, an moitis dans la limife neces- ^^hlo«ser, Gesfh. ^Jahrhnndtriii^ 

snire pour lui donner Ics moyens de sou- Th. ii. S. * 24 , the Elector, as Kaiiieror, 
teiiir la imp^rialc ? " — Martin, was nex'or to demand back the towas and 

Hidt. de France, t. XV, That w, pn>viiices which she possesscid the 

lukving undertaken to make a beggar an nhine. 9ior udiat^she might conrpffr in the 
Emperor, somebody must be robikod to fit ^Hhirlands, Cf. Meuzal, B, v. 5>. 294 . 
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ambassadors shcmld require Frederick totally to evacuate Silesia^ 
put an end to all negotiation in that quarter* <tX6itlier Maria 
Theresa nor her minister, Bartensteiny cOuld believe that France 
had any serious intention of making war upon her^^ and she re- 
fttscd to listen to the moderate sacrifiees jH’oposed, hy England. 
All that she'could be prevailed upon lb offer was, to place Schwie- 
bus, Griinberg, and Glogau, for a certain time, as jdedgcs in the 
hands of Frederick. , ' 

The King of Prussia was thus, alfno'st of necessity, thrown into 
the hands of Franco. As the price ofdiis alliance, however, he 
stipulated tliat France should bring two large ai'mies into tho field; 
that she should stir up Sweden attack arift halnper Russia ; and 
that she should induce Augustus, tho Electbr of Saxony and King 
of Poland, to join tho league.* For this last purpose, Belle-Isle 
procoedod/V^ tho Court of Dresden. Tho conduct of* Augustus, who 
was entirely governed by his selfish and intriguing minister Count 
Briihl, had been wavering and equivocal. The Queen of Hungary 
liad at first counted upon his friendship, and the guarantee which 
he had given ; but when, in spite of the Electors warning to tho 
contrary, as one of the Vicars of tho Empire during the interreg- 
num, Frederick invijded Silesia, Augustus, instead of remonstrat- 
ing, disjdayed a wistfto profit by the occasion at the expense of 
Austria, ilaria Thi’vosa had, tlierefore, found it necessary to pro- 
pitiate him with the ])rospcct of obtaining the duchy of C’rossen, 
which Avould connect Saxony with Poland; and he had then en- 
tered into an alliance Avith her for the niaintonance of tho Prag- 
matic Sanction. Nevertheless, he chiinied for his sou tho exercise 
t)f tho electoral vote of lloheinia, on the ground that it could not 
be given by a female; and ho took it very ill when Maria Theresa, 
to evade this objection, made h('r husband Co-Regent, and trans- 
ferred the vote to him.'^ Tins afterwards served tho Elector as a 
pretext for joining the Queen’s enemies, when he saw her placed 
in a critical situation through the interference of France, to whose 
policy he was won by the visit of Belle-Isle, and the prospect held 
out to him by the Marshal of obtaining Moravia.*^ 

The conclusion of the Tklaty op Nymphexiuteg was another 
juotive w’ith tBe Prussian King, besides Belle-Isle’s success with 
the Elector of Saxony, for joining France. 

From Dresden, Belle-Isle had proceeded to Munich, where, 

» Stenzol, K. iv. S. 137 ff. • 

* Lroen uud Ckaractrr' des Grafen von Brvhl in vertraidichai Bru/ui entwor/cn 
(1760), S. 183 3 v. S. 294. 
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towards the end of May^ 1741, he had ftssisted at the conclu'^ion of 
a treaty between Spain and ^Bavaria, at the palace of *Nyniphen- 
burg.* The King of Spain pretended to the kingdoms of Ilungary 
and Bohemia^ by ^rtue of a* convention between Philip 111^ of 
Spain and Ferdinand, ^lircKdake* of Gratz. By tips instrument 
Philip had ceded tp the ^rchduke, his cousin, his claims to Hun- 
gary and Bohemia through his 'mother, Anne, daughter of JMaxi- 
milkm II., reserving^ Jv)wbver, the rights of hi% descendants, in 
case of ihe. extinction of Fei’dinand^s male heirs.* The Court of 
Spain was not,* how6v€?r, serious in advancing these antiquated 
preton&ions, which, indeed, clashed with those of Bavaria, its now 
ally. Its only ahn was to profit by the conjuncture by finding 
some pretext, liC matter what, to procure for the Queen^s second 
son, Don Philip, lately mamed to a daughter of Louis XV., an 
establishment in Italy, at the expense of AustrinJf Spain and 
Bavaria were to enjoy the Austrian spoils,*according to the parti- 
tion already indicated. France made no open declaration of war 
against Austria. " She retained the appearance of supporting 
Bavaria ivith auxiliary troops and money, as Iut ancient ally, and 
by rirtue qf the faith of treaties. Tlx^King of Spain ])romis(Hl to 
pay the Elector 12,000 pia^stres a mouth for the maintenanco of 
5,000 men."* 

The alliance between France, Spain, and Bavaria was soon 
joined by other Powers. The King of Prussia acceded to it through 
a treaty concluded in the greatest secrecy ^vith France, June 5th. 
Franco guaranteed to Frederick Lower Silesia and Breslau, and lu*, 
in return, renounced his claims to Borg in favour of the J'alatino 
House of Sulzbach, favoured by France, and promised his vote for 
the Elector of Bavaria at the Imperial Diet.^ The King of 
Poland, as Elector of Saxony, the King of Sardinia, the Elector 
Palatine, and the Elector of Cologne, also acceded to the league. 
Charles Emanuel, King of Sardinia, renewed his pretensions to 
the Milanese, founded on the marriage contract of liis grcat-gr(»ai- 
grandfather ^vith the Infanta Catharine, daughter of Philip II. of 
Spain.® ^ 

To this formidable coalition Maria Theresa could oppose (»nly 
a few allies. England she regarded as the surest of them. Tlib 

* The Treaty of Nyinphenbure has ^ Nouveau SuppLatf i ]t. 7 

disappeared.* It is probable that Fruticc ap. Sten«l, H. iv. S. 13S 

was not a party to it, but merely gimran- * Ranke, Pram. 0(«vh, B. ii. S^274 n. 
teed it. Garden, t. iik p. 234. Fram^e Flassan, Garden, and others, gi'e fhe 
had began to bubsidize Bavaria borne date of the treaty wrongly as Jhly 5tli. 
months before. Cf. Stcnzel, B. iv. S. 14.1. 

* Konssot, t. XV. p.^ s4<b . ' * Itousset, t, xw. p. 300. 
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English people espoused her cause with warmth ; but, while W al- 
pole^s administration lasted, little was done in her favour except 
in the way of diplomacy. George II., being in Germany, had, 
indeed, concluded with her a treaty called the Alliance of 
Hanover (Jui).e 21th, 1741), by which he engaged to march 6,000 
Danes and 6,000 Hessians to her succour, ancj to pay her within 
a year a subsidy of 300,000/.* The States-Geheral, who at that 
period generally followed in the traqk of England, were also in 
alliance with her ; but the aid of these two Powers was not for 
the first year or two of much service t6 her cause. The Pope 
(^Jlement XII.) had testified great joy at the birth of Maria 
Theresa^s son, the Archduke Joseph ; he was ready to lend his 
spiritual assistance to the Queen, and had in a measure made Frede- 
rick’s invasion of Silesia an afi'air of the Cliurch ; yet he refused 
her the loaif»c)f a few hundred thousand crowns, and, by raising 
some pretensions to Parma and Piacenza, oven appeared to rank 
himself among her enemies. A bettor prospect seemed to open on 
the side of Russia. The Empress Anna had died a few days after 
Charles VI. (October 27th, 1740). Ivan, the heir presumptive to 
the throne, was an infant oi^wo months, the son of Peter’s great- 
niece, Anna,“ Princess ^f Mecklenburg, who, in 1739, had married 
Anthony Ulric, Duke bf Brunswick Beveren, the brother-in-law 
of Frederick of Prussia. After the death of the Empress, her 
favourite, Biron, Duke of Courland, had seized the Regency, but 
after a few weeks was overthrown by Miinnieh and the Princess 
Anna (November 20th). Though Anna now became Regent, 
Miinnieh in reality enjoyed the supreme power, till, towards the 
end of March, 1741, she dismissed him as too favourable to 
Prussia. The Regency of Anna lasted till December 6th, 1741, 
when Peter the Great’s daughter, Elizabeth Petrowma, contrived 
to overthrow her with the aid of only 200 private grenadiers, and 
became Empress of Russia. Frederick had secured the neutrality 
of Russia during his invasion of Silesia through Marshal Munnich, 
who detested the Austrians on account of the Peace of Belgrade; 
but the Regent Anna had been gained for Maria Theresa’s cause 
by the handsome Pole, Count Lynar, and had pis^mised the 
j^strian ambassador, Count Botta, to support his mistress’s cause 
with 30,000 or 40,000 men. But the domestic troubles of the 

* Menzel, Ge^ch. der Di ut^cheny gmal Christian name was Elizabeth Catha- 
B. ▼. Sr 295. rnie Christina, wbi^'h she changed to Anna 

“ Anna was the daughter of Peters «»n her conversion to the Greek Church in 
niece Catharine Ivanowna, married to the 1 733. Le Fort, ap Hermann, Gesch, Rush- 

Duke of Mecklenburg in 1716. Her on- lauds, B. iv. S. 633, Amu. 
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Muscovite Court, and subsequently the war with Sweden, pre- 
vented the realization of this promise. 

All being ready for action, the Elector of Bavaria entered the 
Austrian territories with his forces towards the end of June, 1741, 
and being joined in August by a French army, ho occupied Linz, 
the capital of Upper Austria, without striking a blow. Here he 
assumed the title of an Austrian archduke, and received the 
homage of the States. About the same time the King*of Poland 
had set in motion an army of 20,000 men to march * through 
Bohemia, and take possession of Moravia, his allotted portion. As 
the ground of his invasion, ho proclaimed that Maria Theresa luwl 
violated the Pragmatic Sanction by appointing her husband co- 
Regent. He also published another manifesto, in which he 
asserted his wife^s claims as well as his own to the Austrian in- 
heritance. The former rested on the Act of Snccesfelon made by' 
the Emperor Leopold in 1703, as already explained.* In his own 
name he claimed the duchies of Austria and Styria, as descended 
from the ancient Margraves of ^roisson, who, on the extinction of 
tho House of Habeuberg, in 1250, should have reaped the Austrian 
succession, but had been excluded fi^m it by tho usurpation, first 
of Ottocar and then of Rodolph of Habsburg. Augustus also com- 
plained that the House of Habsburg had never fulfilled its promise 
to procure him the succession of JUlich and Cloves, nor compen- 
sated him for the damage done by the Swedes in Saxony in 1700, 
which would not have happened had the Emperor fulfilled his 
treaty engagements. He also demanded largo sums of money 
owing to him by the Court of Vienna." 

The Queen of Hungary's chief security lay in tho jealousy wliich 
her adversaries felt of one another, and the bad understanding 
which consequently prevailed among them. The Elector of Ba- 
varia, suspicious of tho intentions of the King of Poland, instead 
of marching on yienna from Linz, turned to tho loft and entered 
Bohemia. With the assistance of the Saxons, who were advanc- 
ing from the north, Prague was captured, November 2(5 th ; and a 
few days after, Charles AlberV caused himself to be crowned King 
of Bohemia. Meanwhile a French arn^ of more than 40,000 
men, under Marshal Maillebois, had entered Westphalia to ob- 
serve the Dutch, who were arming, and to threaten Hanover. 
George PI. had got together a considerable force, and was pre- 
paring to enter Rrussia; but the advance of tho French, as well 

* aljove, p. 56. 

* Ohienschlager, Gcach. des Interrrgtwin^, ap. Mcn<5<*I, B. v. S. 295, Anm. 
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as the presence of a Russian army on the Elbe, compelled him to 
abandon his purpose. On September 27th he concluded a treaty 
of neutrality, and promised to give his vote for the Elector of 
Bavaria as Emperor. At the same time, Maria Theresa was de- 
prived of the aid which she had expected from Russia, cin conse- 
quence of Sweden, at the instigation of Frange, having declared 
war against that Power.^ 

When the part which Franco mean^ to play against her became 
at last but too plain, Maria Theresa wrote some touching letters 
to Louis XV. and Fleury. She is even said to have offered Louis 
part of Flanders as the price of his friendship, but without effect. 
To her complaints of the infraction of the guarantee given in the 
last Treaty of Vienna, Fleury replied by a miserable subterfuge, 
and pretended that it supposed the clause, saving the rights of 
a tliird party.” To this ho added another subtlety. He re- 
minded her that llie Emperor had not accomplished the principal 
article of the treaty, by procuring the sanction of the States of 
the Empire to the definitive peace.** The French invasion had 
struck Maria Theresa like a thunderbolt. To the last moment 
she had refused to believe that the French Cabinet would be guilty 
of so gross a breach of faith. Mow everything seemed to threaten 
impending ruin. She had no allies but the English, and they were 
far away ; she liad no money, and scarcely any anny. Silesia fiad 
been ravished from lier, and Bohemia was threatened with the 
same fate. In this extremity of misfortune she turned her eyes 
towards Hungary. The House of Habsburg had but small claims 
to the gratitude of that country. The Hungarian Constitution had 
been overthrown by her gi-andfather, Leopold, who had. converted 
it from an elective into an hereditary Monarchy,^ and many a Hun- 
gai-ian noble preserved in the recesses of his chateau the portrait 
of some ancestor veiled with black crape, wliose head had fallen* 
by the Austrian axe. Maria Theresa had, indeedj^ attempted some 
amends. At her coronation, in the preceding May, she had taken 
the famous oath of King Andrew II., the Mayna Charta of the 
. Hungarians; omitting only, with the consent of the Diet, the 
clause which allowed ymed resistance against the# Sovereign. 
Tlie Hungarians, as wo nave said, had recognized the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and, though their ancient customs excluded females from 
the throne, they had proclaimed Maria Theresa after her corona- 
tion ds. their King (June 25th) . Among this gqjilant but restlesa 
people*, she sought a refuge on the approach of her enemies, Ac- 
* Ohlanschlager, Lc. * Garden, t. iii. p. 257. ® See vol. iii. p. 386. 
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• 

^cording to the well-known story, she appeared before the Diet at 
Pressburg clothed in mourning, with the Crown of St. Stephen upon 
her head and the sword of the Kings of Hungary at her.girdle. In 
this costume she presented to the assembly her little son, whom 
she carried in her arms, telling them that she had no longer any 
hope for her own sitfety, and that of her family, but in their valour 
and fidelity ; when the chief Magyars, moved by the sight of so 
much beauty and majesty in distress, at those touching woi*ds 
drew their sabres, crying enthusiastically, Moriamur pro reije 
nostro Maria Theresa.^^^ Modern researqlies have shown that 
the more romantic details of this story, like so many others in 
history, have either been imagined or compressed for the sake of 
effect, from the proceedings of two or three days, into one strik- 
ing dramatic scene. What is really noble and chivalrous in the 
story, however, consists, not in these extrinsic and theatrical in- 
cidents, but in the fact that the gallant Magyars were excited to 
the highest pitch of loyal devotion by the misfortunes of their 
young and beautiful Queen. In reply to her appeal, the Diet 
unanimously voted the Insurrection of the nobles, or levde en 
masse of 30,000 foot and 15,000 horse, besides 20,000 recruits for 
the regular army. Whole hordes of Croats, Jandours, Red- 
mantles, and other tribes dependent on Hungary, flew to arms for 
the Queen, led by such famous partisan chiefs as Mont/iOl, Trenk, 
Barenklau, and others. Including these tribes the Kingdom of 
Hungary must have provided at least 100,000 men. The Tyrolese 
also rose almost in a mass. The ill-advised march of the Elector of 
Bavaria into Bohemia afforded time to prepare and arm these 
levies. D^ng Maria Theresa^s retreat at Pressburg, her fortune 
seemed to lie, in a great measure, in the hands of Frederick II., 
who, with a superior force, was separated only hj the Neisse from 
the sole army which she held in the field, and threatened it with 
an immediate attack. In these circumstances she listened to the 
advice of the English Ambassador to conciliate the Prussian King 
by some concessions. Frederick had promised France and Ba- 
varia to do nothing without their concurrence, and, therefore, he 
would not sommit himself by any written engagements. But at 
the Castle of Klein- Schnellendorf, and ’in the presence of Lord 

* “Let U8 die for our kina, Maria Archduke Joseph did not arrive at PfesB- 
Theresa.” fThe proceedings of the Hun- burg till nine day* after Kil mother had 

garian Diets were conducted in Latin. demanded the “Insurrection;,, ^and at 
Count Mailath has shewn, in his GescL the second assembly he was carried nut 
(B. T. S. 11 f.), that by his mother but by his nurse, ^or 
the tale is compound^ from the events were any swords drawn, 
of September 11th and 21st. The little * Die adt liffc InsurrectiM^, 
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Hyndford, he came to a verbal agreement with the Austrian 
generals, Neuperg and Lentulus, that he would content himself 
with Lower Silesia, with the addition of the to^vn of Neisse ; from 
which, after a little sham fighting, the Austrians were to retire 
unmolested. Frederick required that the agreement should be 
kept a profound secret, nnd the draft of it bore^only the signature 
of Lord Hyndford.^ A definitive treaty was to be made, if pos- 
sible, before the end of the year. ^ 

After this convention, Frederick expressed the liveliest interest 
for the Queen of Hungary ; yet ho brokc‘it in a month, and per- 
haps liad never intended to observe it.* Indeed, one might almost 
suspect that his object was merely to get possession of Xeisse and 
Upper Silesia, without having to fight for them. The tenour of 
the twelfth article, wliich empowered part of the Prussian army to 
take up its wdntor quarters in Silesia, seems to favour tliis sup- 
position. A few weeks after the conclusion of this convention, on 
the pretext that the secret had not been kept, Frederick renewed 
his connection with the anti- Austrian party by a secret alliance 
with Saxony and Bavaria at Frankfort (November 1st), and by 
another Treaty of Guarantee with the latter Power at Breslau 
(November 4th) j by which the Elector, as King of Bohemia, ceded 
to the King of Prussia, for 400,000 dollars, the county of Glatz, 
although it was not yet conquered. Meanwhile the Austrians, 
after a few mock engagements, had surrendered Neisse to the 
Prussians and evacuated Silesia ; and before the end of the year 
the Prussians occupied Troppau, and even entered Moravia. 
During these events the Franco-Bavarian and Saxon armies had 
marched upon Prague, as already related. ^ 

The Imperial election was now approaching. The Electoral 
Diet having assembled at Frankfort in January, 1742, on the 
24th of that month the Elector of Bavaria was unanimously chosen 
King of the Homans and Emperor Elect. The Electors who be- 
longed to the alliance, Saxony, Brandenburg, Cologne, were of 
course in his favour; the Palatine was his cousin; the Elector of 
Hanover, George II., as we have said, had bound himself by 
treaty to vote for Charles Albert; those of Mentz and, Treves had 
• • • • 

* Tlie Convention is in Garden, t. iii. trouvait k Presbourg, se flattant que le 

p. 262 sq. Roi re|^rderait des pourparlers comme 

* His ovM History lends some con- des trait^s de paix, lui ecrivi( demandant 

iinnation to this view, where he styles the sa voix pour Telection h TEmpire. La 
CoBvefttion a pourparler,*’ and laughs reponse fut oblige^nte, mais con 9 ae dans-.« 
at the Dube of Lorraine (Maria Theresa's un style obscur et si embrouilel que I’au-/ ' 
husband) for beine so simple as to con- teur m^me n’y oomprenait rien.” — Hist, ^ 
fide.^in it. due de Lorraine, qui se vio7i Ihmps, ch. ii. sub fin. 
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been compelled to do so by the threats of Belle-Isle. In order 
to render the election unanimous, and also apparently to avoid 
recognizing Maria Theresa as the lawful possessor of Bohemia/ 
the Electoral College had excluded the vote of that Kingdom. 
The new ^inperor was crowned February 12th, and assumed the 
title of Charles VII. But at the moment when he had attained 
the object of his ambition, his fortune began to turn.* Maria 
Theresa’s Hungarian forces were now in motion ; 20,000 men, 
with the addition of drafts from the Lombard garrisons, under 
General Khevenhiller, recovered Upper Austria in efanua-ry. A 
Franco-Bavarian corps, under Count Segur and General Minucci, 
surrendered Linz by capitulation on the 24th of that month. 
Another Austrian army, under the Grand Duke of Tuscany, aug- 
mented by the troops withdrawn from Silesia, after the Convention 
of Klein-Schnellendorf, which thus proved of temporary advan- 
tage to Maria. Theresa, entered Bohemia, Khevenhiller, rein- 
forced by (>,000 Croats who had penetrated througli Tyrol, in- 
vaded Bavaria in February, and took possession of Munich on 
the Bith, only a few days after Charles VII. ’s election had been 
celebrated in that capital. 

On the other hand the King of Pimssia had been advancing in 
Moravia. Olmiitz was taken, December 2Gth. A Prussian division 
which hod been despatched into Bohemia subdued the town and 
county of Glatz, with the exception of the castle, in January, 
1742. When the Austrians were penetrating into Bavaria, 
Frederick saw the necessity of making a diversion by marching 
upon Vienna, in conjunction with a French and a Saxon corps. 
But dissension was already springing up among the allies, 
Augustus III., or rather his minister, Briihl,** was lukewarm in 
prosecuting a war from which Saxony was to derive but little 
benefit in comparison with Prussia. He excu&ed^himself from 
furnishing heavy artillery for the siege of Briinn on the ground 
of want of money, although only a little before Augustus had 
given 400,000 dollars for a large green diamond ! At Znaym the 
Saxons refused to march further southwards. A body of 5,000 
Prussians pushed on, and a party of their hussars showed them- 
selves at Stockerau, only about twenty *1111108 from Vienna. This 
advance caused 10,000 Austrians to bo recalled from Bavaria, and 
arrested ^hevenhilleris further progress towards the Wc'st. But 

’ Men?^], Ge^h. dir Deutscluny that at one of tlie oonsiiltations Brtilil 

B. V. S. 302. rid of the King by t**Iling him tlmt the 

* Frederick, who went to Dresden to about to begin !— de 

settle the plan of the campaign, relates Timps^eh, iv. 
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the ill support which Frederick met with from his allies and the 
approach of the Apstriaik sad Huugarian forces^ compelled him to 
evacuate Moravia with^all'his army and to retreat into Bohemia. 
During this march negotiajiojas weilt on under the mediation of 
Lord Hyndford for a peace between.' Frederick and Mari^ Theresa. 
Tlie latter, however, would concede nothing ; a bitter spirit was 
engenddted, and Frederick resolved to settle their differences by 
the arbitrament of a battle with his pursuers; which took place 
on May 17th in the neighbourhood o*f Czaslau. The Austrians, 
commanded by Prince Charles of Lon'aine,*had slightly the advan- 
tage in point of numbers, but Frederick was much superior in 
artillery. After a long and hard-fought battle, the Austrians 
retired in good order behind Czaslau, where Frederick forbore to 
pursue them. 

This victory was hailed by the Emperor as a fortunate event ; 
but Frederick had resolved once more to change sides, and the 
negotiations with the Court of Vienna were renewed. He had 
now exhausted the greater part of his fathers hoards, and he was 
discontented with and suspicious of his allies. Ho had discovered 
that Cardinfil Floury was in secret correspondence with the Court 
f of Vienna, and that the French Court was willing that Sweden, 
in a peace with Bussia, should be compensated at the expense of 
his Pomeranian dominions.^ Maria Theresa on her side had been 
induced by the English minister to make larger concessions. 
Under these circumstances the preliminaries of a peace were con- 
cluded at Breslau, June 11th, 1742, and were followed by the 
definitive Tueaty ob" Berlin, July 2»^th.^ By the preliminaries 
Prussia was to obtain both Lower and Upper Silesia, except the 
principality of Teschen, the town of Troppau, and the district 
beyond the Oppa and in the mountains ; also, the county of Glatz. 
But these concessions wore somewhat curtailed in the definitive 
peace. Frederick refused to give any active aid to the Austrian 
cause, and stipulated only for his neutrality. George II., both 
as King of Great Britain and Elector of Hanover, the Empress of 
Bussia, the King of Denmark, the States- General, the House of 
Brunswick, and the King of Poland as Elector of Saxony, were 
included in the peace ; th^ last, however, only on condition that he 
should, within sixteen days after formal notice, separate his troops 
from the ^French army and withdraw them from Bohemia. 
Augustus III. hesitated not to avail himself of this article, and 

' Menzel, B. v. S. 305. 

• Bouas^t, t. xriii. pp, 27, 33 ; Weiick, t. L pp. 734, 739. 
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reconciled himself with Austtia by^x^i^rocal declarations, without 
any regular trehty . George II. guab^aiitned the pt^liininaries of 
Breslau by an Act signed at Keiisih^ton, June 24th, 1742 ; and 
in the following November, Greajj; Britain, Prussia, and the 
States-General entered into a defensive alliance by th^Treaty of 
Westminster.* , : % . 

In consequence of these arrangements the French, under Belle- 
Isle, deprived of the co-operation of the Saxons, were forced by 
the mancB.uyres of Charles of Lorraine to shut themselves up in 
Prague, where they* wefe blockaded by the Austrians under Count 
Konigsock. Prague was bombarded by the Austrians on Augusub 
19th; but the approach of Maillebois with the French army of 
Westphalia compelled them to raise the siege and attack Maillo- 
bois, whom they^drove with considerable loss into Bavaria. Hero, 
however, he obtained some compensation for his failure in Bo- 
hemia. Having|oinGd Field-Marshal Seckendorf, who had quitted 
the Austrian service for that of Charles VII. , their united forces 
succeeded in expellirfg the Austrians and Hungarians from Bavaria 
before the close of the year 1042. After Maillcbois^s retreat tho 
Austrians had again blockaded Prague. But Belle- Isle succoodod 
in escaping with 16,000 men on tho night of December 15th, 
and after unspeakable sufferings, during a ten days^ march in a 
rigorous season, he arrived, though’with great loss, at Eger, on 
the frontier of the Upper Palatinate. Hence he reached France 
early in 171‘d, with only 12,000 men, the remnants of 00,000 
with whom he had begun the campaign. The small garrison 
which he had left in Prague obtained an honourable capitulation, 
December 20th. 

The fortunes of Maria Theresa in other quarters had boon as 
favourable as she might reasonably have antioijiated. In Italy, 
the King of Sardinia had been detached from tho confederacy of 
her enemies. Alarmed by the arrival of large Spanish armies in 
Italy, Charles Emanuel signed a convention, February 1st, 1 742, by 
which he agreed to aid the Queen of Hungary in defending tlie 
duchies of Milan, Parma, and Piacenza ; reserving, however, to 
some future time his own pretensions to the Milanese.^ Towards 
the end of 1741, 16,000 Spaniards edtlred the Tuscan port#, 
and, in January, 1742, further reinforcements landed in the Gulf 
of Speziai The Spanish fleet which conveyed them WAs accom- 
panied by a French one ; an English fleet, under Admiral Hadd<}ck, 

> Rousset, Ibid. p. 45 ; ^Venck, t. i. * Ibul. p. S3 ; Weiirk. IbiJ. p. 072, 
p. 640. 
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was also in those waters ; but the French admiral, having given 
Haddock notice that if the Spaniards were attacked he should 
assist them, the English admiral, who did not feel himself a match 
for both, retired into Port Mahon/ It is said, however, that his- 
object in not attacking the Spaniards was to make thq King of 
Sardinia feel his danger and alter his politics. The Spaniards 
under Montomar were joined by some Neapolitan troops under the 
Duke of Castropignano. The Spaniard^ had for their allies Naples 
and Modena; all the other Italian potentates had declared their 
neutrality, and among them even Maria ‘Theresa^s husband, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, with the view of preserving his dominions. 
The Italian campaign of 1742 proved, however, altogetlier unim- 
portant. The English fleet, appearing before Naples, compelled 
Don f arlos, by a threat of bombardment, to declare his neutrality 
(August 20th). The Infant Don Philip and the Count de Glime, 
having entered Provence with 15,000 Spaniards, endeavoured to 
penetrate into Piedmont by way of Nice ; but being repulsed, they 
entered Savoy by St. Jean ilaurienno, and occupied Chambery 
early in September. At the beginning of the following months 
however, on the approach of the King of Sardinia and General 
Schulenburg, they hastily evacuated Savoy. The Spaniards and 
Neapolitans in Lombardy were repulsed by the Austrians, who 
entered the Modenese, and drove the Spaniards into the Pontifical 
States. In the north of Europe, the attack of Sweden upon Kussia^ 
undertaken in an evil hour, at the instigation of the French, had 
resulted only in disaster to the Swedes. But in order to explain 
this, we must for a moment interrupt the narrative, and briefly 
advert to tho history of the Swedish nation. 

The treaties by which the great Northern War had been con- 
cluded seemed to have placed tho Scandinavian kingdoms in a 
position to enjoy a long period of tranquillity. This was really 
the case with Denmark, where the wise and paternal government 
of Frederick IV., who died in 1760, and of his successor, Christian 
VI., was, during many years, almost solely occupied with the care 
of preserving the peace and increasing and consolidating the 
national prosperity. Sweden, however, adopted a difibrent line of 
pplicy. She could not dfigest the losses inflicted upon her by the 
Treaty of Nystadt, and the war in which the question of the Austrian 
Succession had embroiled Europe seemed to present a favourable 
oppoirfiunity to avenge her injuries. 

Unfortunately, however, the foim of government which had 
' ' Coxe, SjMnish Bourbons^ vol. iii. p. 321. 
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been adopted in Sweden since the revolution of 1719/ rendered 
her peculiarly unfit for such an enterprise. The new constitution 
had been principally the work of Count Arved Horn, one of the 
chiefs of the old nobility. Horn wished to put an end to the 
arbitrary^bsoluteness with which Charles XI. and Charles XII. 
had reigned ; but ^he introduced in its stead only the abuse of 
popular freedom clothed in legal forms. King Frederick 1., the 
huaband of Ulrica Eleanora, who was also reigning Landgrave of 
Hesse- Cassel, had neither talent nor resolution to oppose these 
innovations, but tamely submitted to all the dictates of tlio 
oligarchy. It was not ho that governed, but the Council, or rather 
that member of it who, as President of the Chancery, stood at tho 
head of the Ministry. Tho Cotincil itself, however, whose mem- 
bers were elected by a deputation from w'hich tho fourth estate, 
or that ef the peasants, was excluded, was under tho control of 
tho Secret Committee of tho Diet. To this committee, from 
which it received its instructions, and Avhich had tho power of 
retaining it or dismissing it from office, the Council was obliged 
to give an account of its proceedings from one Diet to another. 
Tho real power of the State, therefore, was vested in the Secret 
Committee, which consisted of 100 members ; of whom fifty be- 
longed Jbo the Order of tho Nobles, twenty-five to tho clergy, 
and twenty-five to the burgher class. The Order of the Peasants 
was here also excluded. Such a constitution, of course, threw tho 
chief power into the hands of the nobility. This class, the majority 
of w'hich consisted, as in Poland, of impoverished families with 
lofty pretensions, whilst it thus tyrannized at once over king and 
people, was itself the slave of its passions and the sport of faction. 
The heads of the different parties sold themselves to foreign 
Powers, which sought either to retain Sweden in a state of weak- 
ness or to make her the tool of their own interests. The two 
chief factions were led by Counts Horn and Gyllenborg. Till tho 
year 17ff4, Gyllenborg^s faction had inclined to Kussia, that of 
Horn to France ; but at the Diet of that year they changed sides, 
and in June, 1735, Gyllenborg persuaded the Secret Committee 
to conclude a Treaty of Subsidies vdth the Court of Versailles.'^ 
Count Horn, however, having shortly aftA* brought about, through 
his intrigues, an alliance with Bussia, Finance refused to ratify. 
The poorer nobility, a numerous body, whose chance of bettering 
themselves lay only in war, and many of whom served in the 
French army, were loud in their complaints of the King’s love of 
' See Vol. HI. p. 531. ‘ Bousset, BeetteU, t. xviii. Suppl. p.302. 
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peace^ and now added their weight to the Gyllenborg party. It 
was the policy of the Court of Versailles to foment the hatred of 
the Swedes against Bussia^ with the view of producing a war, 
which seemed to be the surest means of re-establishing the 
royal authority. Since the late revolution, Sweden had become 
almost a nullity, because the least warlike movement required the 
convocation of the States of the kingdom ; and hence, under this 
system of government, the alliance of^ Sweden was almost useless 
to France. Great Britain, on the contrary, together with Den- 
mark and Bussia, favoured a state of things which seemed to in- 
suro the maintenance of peace — an assumption, however, which 
the secjiiel proved to be erroneous. 

After a few years Count Horn* was driven from office by the 
Secret Committee, composed almost wholly of members of the 
Gyllenborg faction ; but the war and peace factions, or the par- 
tisans of France and Bussia, continued to exist ; and in their 
disputes at the Diet of 17 j 18 they reciprocally bestowed upon each 
other the nicknames of Hats and Nightcaps, The conquest of 
Livonia was the object of the Hats, or war party, who, in No- 
vember, 1738, effected a treaty with France for an alliance of ten 
years, during three consecutive years of which France was to 
furnish an annual subsidy of 300,000 crowns.’ A brutal act on 
the part of the Bussian Government envenomed the hostility of 
J;he Hats against that Power. The more extended political rela- 
tions wliich had spinmg up in the eighteenth century, chiefly 
through Peter the Great and the appearance of Bussia as a first- 
rate Puwor, now embraced Europe through its whole extent. 
Nations which liad formerly been almost ignorant of one anothoris 
existence, or, at all events, profoundly indifferent to one another's 
policy, now found themselves brought into contact by common 
interests and sympathies. The vast extent of the Bussian Empire, 
touching Sweden on the north and Turkey on the south, had 
united the Scandinavian and the Osmanli against a common 
aggressor •, and tlie Swedish Government had perceived that the 
aid and friendship of the Sublime Porte would be of essential 
service to it in any contest with Bussia. In Januai*y, 1737, a 
Treaty of Commerce had*been concluded with the Porte and in 
the following year Major Malcolm Sinclair was despatched to 
Constantinople to negotiate a Treaty of Alliance and Subsidies. * 
Those negotiations had excited the jealousy and suspicion of 
the Bussian Government, which was then at war with the Porte. 

' Wenck, Cod,jur, g. rec, t. ii. p. 1. • Ibid, t. i. p. 471. 
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In order to learn the object of them it was determined to waylay 
and minrder Sinclair, and to seize his despatches, and the consent 
of the King of Poland^s Ministry, as well as of the Cabinet of 
Vienna, was obtained to any act of violence which might bo per- 
petrated an Sinclair during his journey. On his return from Con- 
stantinople, in Juqp, 1738, he was tracked and pursued through 
Poland by some Eussian officers ; but it was not till he had reached 
Silesia that they found a convenient opportunity to attack him. 
The Austrian magistrates at Breslau gave them a warrant to 
pursue him ; he was overtaken near Griineberg, dragged from his 
carriage into a neighbouring wood, where he was shot and his 
despatches seized. These, after they had been duly read by the 
Russian oflBcials, wore transmitted to Gyllenborg, who tlien filled 
the post of Swedish Vice-Chancellor, by the Hamburg post, in a 
well-sealed and apparently original packet. Ono Couturier, how- 
ever, who had accompanied Sinclair on his journey, and who, on 
his arrival at Dresden, had, at the insbince of the Russian Ambas- 
sador in that capital, been confined for a short period at Sonncn- 
stein, on his arrival at Stockholm, in August, related all that had 
happened.’ The Russian Empress Anna, in a circular to the 
foreign ministers, disclaimed all knowledge of this barbarous 
violation of international law; tho murderers of Sinclair wore 
banished into Siberia, probably in order that they might not 
betray the real secret ; and they were not released till tho ac*^ 
cession of Elizabeth. But the fate of - Sinclair roused in Sweden 
a cry for vengeance which re-cchoed through the Kingdom. Tho 
Hats seized the occasion to lash the old national hatred of tho 
Swedes against the Russians into fury. Towards the end of 173^> 
a defensive alliance was concluded with the Porte ; preparations 
were made for an attack upon Russia, and troops wore despatched 
into Finnland ; but the Peace of Belgrade, whicb enabled Russia 
to march 80,00^1 men to Finnland, and the earnest dissuasions 
of France from a war from which Sweden could derive no 
advantage, induced the Swedish Government to postpone the 
hour of vengeance. 

The breaking out of the war of the Austrian Succession seemed 
to offer a favourable opportunity for attacking llussia. I Vano^), 
as we have said, in order to divert the Russian forces, now ex- 
^horted the Swe^sh Government to avail themselves of it ; and, 
by encouraging the plans of the Princess Elizabeth against the 
government of the infant Czar Ivan, and the Regent Anna, his 

* Hermann, Guch, Rutsltuds, B. iv. S. COO f. 
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mother, endeavoured to embarrass the Russian Government. 
An extraordinary Diet, convoked at Stockholm, declared war 
against Russia, August 4th, 1741. The Swedish manifest charged 
the Court of St. Petersburg with violating the Peace of Nystadt, 
interfering with the Swedish constitution, especially at regarded 
the succession to the throne, prohibiting the exportation of grain 
from Livonia, excluding the Princess Elizabeth and fhe. Duke 
of Holstein-Gottorp from the Russian throne, and finally, with 
causing the assassination of Major Sinclair.^ The object of 
Sweden was to reconquer the boundaries which she had pos- 
sessed in 1700. But the dominant party took not the proper 
steps to insure success. Finnland,, the destined theatre of war, 
was unprovided with troops and magazines ; and General Lowen- 
haupt, to whom the chief command was intrusted, had neither 
military knowledge nor experience. The hopes of a diversion by 
the Ottoman Porte were frustrated, and even the expectations 
founded on the French alliance proved exaggerated. 

Wo shall not pursue the details of the war which ensued, 
which was shamefully conducted through the selfishness of the 
Swedish oligarchy. It was inteiTupted for two or three months 
by an armistice consequent on the revolution, which, in December, 
1741, placed the Empress Elizabeth, second daughter of Peter 
the Great, on the throne of Russia. The Empress Anna might 
il^iavo ruled without control, and probably have transmitted the 
throne to her son Ivan, had Elizabeth been left to the quiet 
enjoyment of her sensual propensities. Elizabeth indulged with- 
out concealment or restraint in amours with subalterns, and even 
privates of the guard whoso barracks lay near her residence ; she 
was addicted, like them, to strong drink, and had entirely gained 
their favour by her good humour and joviality. Her indolence 
made her utterly averse to business. She would never have 
thought of encumbering herself with the carQ of government 
had she not been restricted in her amusements, reproved for her 
behaviour, and, what was worst of all, threatened with a com- 
pulsory marriage with the ugly and disagreeable Anthony Ulrich, 
of Brunswick Severn, brother of the Regent’s husband. At the 
instigation, and with the’ money, of the French ambassador. La 
Ch^tardie, a revolution was effected, in which Lestocq, a surgeon, 
son of a French Protestant settled in Hanover, and one of Eliza- 
beth’s friends, was the chief agent. In the n^ght of December 
5th, 1741, Elizabeth was escorted by about a hundred soldiers of 

* Biisching, ap. Koch et Schol?, Hist, des Trait^s, t. xiii. p. 340 . 
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the guard, who had previously secured the officer of the watch, 
to the Winter Palace, where they were joined by the rest of the 
soldiery. "The Empress, her son Ivan, and his sister, and all the 
members of the Government were arrested by their own sentinels, 
and by eight o^clock in the morning the revolution was accom- 
plished. The Empress and her husband were conducted under 
custody from one place to another ; while the unfortunate Ivan 
was thrown into a wretched dungeon, and treated as an idiot. 
Marshal Miinnich, Ostermann, and others were banished to 
Siberia. • 

Elizabeth, in the manifest trhich she published on the day qf 
her accession, declared that the throne belonged to her by right 
of birthf in face of the celebmted ukase, issued by her father in 
1722, which empowered the reigning Sovereign to nanic liis 
successor;^ and her whole reign promised to be a Muscovite 
reaction against the principles of reform and progress adopted 
by Peter the Great. On communicating her accession to the 
Swedish Government, she expressed her desire for peace, and 
her wish to restore matters to the footing on whi(;h they liad 
been placed by the Treaty of Nystiidt. The Swedes, who took 
credit for having helped the revolution which raised her to the 
throne, demanded from the gratitude of tlie Empress the resti- 
tution of all Finnland, with the town of Wiborg and part of 
Carelia; but Elizabeth, with wlioni it was a point of honour to,^ 
cede none of the conquests of her father, would consent to nothing 
further than the re-establishment of the Peace of Xystiidt. On 
the renewal of the war the Swedes were again unsuccessful in 
every encounter. General Bousquet, who had succeeded Lowen- 
haupt, cashiered for incapacity and afterwards beheaded, con- 
cluded a disgraceful capitulation with the Russians, September 
4th, 1742, by which ten Finnish regiments wbre disarmed, and 
the Swedish regiments permitted to return home only on con- 
dition of abandoning all Finnland. 

These events spread consternation throughout Sweden. Pe.'ice 
was now earnestly desired, and the Diet was summoned to delibe- 
rate on the lituation of the Kingdom. The Swedish Queen, Ulrica 
Eleanora, who, in spite of her close aflSiity with the House ^ 
Holstein, was always decidedly opposed to it, had died, November 
23rd, 1741 ; and the Diet, in order to conciliate the Empress 
Elizabeth, resolved to name her nephew, Charles Peter Ulric, 
Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, to the succession of the Swedish 

* See Tol. iii. p. 74. 
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throjie. But Elizabeth had higher, views fot 4)hat yOung prince. 
Before the arrival of the Swedish deputies at St. Petersburg^ 
she had'declared Jiim Grand Duke h^r preaumpfive of the 
Bussian throne, and he publicly emliraced the Gr^ek cbnfessioti of 
faith. ^ ^ . t 

Al this period Eussia renewed her alliance jvith Great Britain, 
with a view to the preservation of the general peace of Europe, 
and especially that of the North. By the Treaty of Moscow, De- 
cember 11th, 1742, the two Powers wete reciprocally to help and 
advise each other in their wars, except those which Russia might 
wage with the Ottoman Porte ailQ the East, or those which 
England might be carrying on in the Spanish peninsula and in 
Italy. The Kings of Polandand Prussiaandthc States- General were 
to be invited to accede to the treaty. ‘ This alliance increased the 
difliculties of the Swedish Government, and caused them to throw 
their eyes upon Denmark, as the only Power which could aid them 
in their distress. A project was formed to renew the ancient union 
of the three Scandinavian kingdoms, and Christian VI, of Den- 
mark, on condition that his son Frederick should be appointed to 
the succession of the Swedish Crown, offered the aid of twelve 
ships of the line, and of an army of 12,000 men. The report of 
this alliance helped the Swedes in their negotiations with Russia 
in the Congress already opened at Abo in Finnland. Tho Russians 
wished to^preserve tho greater part of their conquests ; but the 
menace of the ^Swedish plenipotentiaries that if a peace were not 
concluded by June 2Gth, 1743, tho Prince Royal of Denmark 
should be elected to succeed to the Swedish throne, induced the 
Court of St. Petersburg somewhat to moderate its pretensions. 
Elizabeth wished to procure tho Crown of Sweden for Adolphus 
Frederick of Holatein-Gottorp, Bishop of Liibeck, who was tho 
guardian of her nephew, Charles Peter Ulric. Preliminaries were 
signed and an armistice agreed oh, Juno 27th;, when, after the 
election of Adolphus Frederick by the Swedes, the restitution of 
the Swedish provinces by Russia was to be arranged in a definitive 
treaty.** 

The peasants of Dalecarlia, incited, it is said, by % promise of 
assistance from DenmaVk, and supported with Danish money, 
opposed the election of the Russian nominee. They even enter^ 
Stockholm in arms, and it became necessary to employ the regular 
troops against them. After this insurrection had been quelled, the 
Bishop of Lubeck was elected, July 4th, 1743 ; and the treaty of 

* * Wenck, t, i. p. 645. •. Ibid, t. ii. p. 31. 
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peace ’wafl then prodded with and signed, Angost 17th. *j)y the 
XjmTT.Of Aso^Sw^en e^ed to Russia in perpetuity all^the 
provinces a^d places d^sign^d to the latter Povipr by the Peace of 
Kyst&dt. Bu8sia,pn the other hand, i^stored her recent conquests, 
except tb^ Province' of Kymmenegord, the towns and fortresses of 
Friedrichshaqpin . ayd Willmanstrand, and some other places. 
Henceforth the river Kimmene was to form the boundary of the 
two States, The inhabitants of the places coded by Sweden were 
to enjoy their former civiPand religious privileges. The Russians 
insisted upon a clause* for the extradition not only of fugitive 
criminals, but even subjects. Tlicir object was to be able to reclaim 
tlie serfs who might cross the borders ; but it is singular that the 
Swedes should have made the condition reciprocal, the •Swedish 
peasants being not only free, but even funning one of the orders 
of the national States. 

By this peace Sweden for ever reiiouneed (Ijo hope of roco\ (n*ing 
the provinces situated on the Gulf of Fiiinland. The conclusion of 
it, and the elc<‘tion of Adolphus Frederick of Holstein ns successor 
to the Swedish Throne, had nearly involved Sweden m a war with 
Denmark. Christian VI. prepared to assert by force the rights of 
Ilia son ; George 11., as Elector of ITanover, was disposed to assist 
him; while the Emprebs of Russia sent to the aid of Sweden a 
formidable fleft and army, and promised a subsidy of 400,000 
roubles. After much negotiation, however, an arrangement was 
concluded in February, 171 4-, by which the Prince Royal of 
Denmark renounced his pretou'^ious to the Swedish Succession. 

But we must now return, in another chapter, to the war of the 
Austrian Succession, in which Groat Britain was ])re])aring to take 
a more decisive part. 

* Wemk, t. 11. p. 36. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

T he year 1743 opened with the death of Cardinal Fleury 
(January 29th), who had attained his ninetieth year, and 
almost sunk in the dotage of a second childhood. A few months 
bkore his death, when Belle-Isle and his ariny were in jeopardy 
in Bohemia, Fleury had instructed him to make peace at any 
price; and at the same time, in a letter to Field-Marshal Honig- 
seck, the Austrian commander, with whom Belle-Isle had to treat, 
denounced him as the author of the war, declared that it had been 
undertaken against his own feelings and principles, and made 
something very like an appeal to the mercy of the Court of 
Vienna. Maria Theresa immediately caused this efiFusion to be 
published, and exposed the Cabinet of Versailles to the lau^ter 
of all Europe.^ After Fleury’s death Louis XV. declared that in 
future he should govern for himself, but, in fact, left the conduct of 
affairs to the heads of the four ministerial departments. The 
natural consequence was an almost complete anm^hy in the 
Government. 

England also had previously lost her pacific minister by the 
retirement of Sir Robert Walpole.* The cause of Maria Theresa 
had begun to excite a remarkable enthusiasm in England. Even 
the women had raised by private subscription a large fund for her 
use, to which the Duchess of' Marlborough is said to have contri- 
buted 40,0001. ; but the high-spirited young Queen declined to 
reckve an aid which bore the appearance of alms. The desire of 
the English for more decisive measures was further stimulated by 
the ill-success which had hitherto attended their naval expeditions 
to America, which was attributed to Walpole. The Convention of 
Neutrality, entered into by George II. in September, 1^41, and the 
entortioh of his f ote for Iflie Elector of Bavaria, properly concerned 
that Prince only as Elector of Hanover ; yet, m he was also IKng 

' Tolxi. p. SSSnote, s ]Hr«lMided letter^ 

* It ^ ipiKly beneach tb« dignity of to Cardinal Fleury, reqoeating 

HietolT' tiiat M. Martin (ibklA p. 248), three million lime to bny memben of 
after Fhuaan, ebonld quote lie gennine Parliament, ‘without intimating that Cb» 
ftom Coae’s' Mtmtin of Sir B. Walifole, cites ii.(M a/abricaUon. 
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of England, these acts were deemed a disgrace by the English 
people. The elections that year went against Walpole, an^ in 
February, 1742, he found himself compelled to re.sign. He was suc- 
•oeeded in the administtation'by Pulteney, Earl of Bath, though Lord 
Carteret, sn ardent supporter of the cause of Maria Theresa, was 
virtually Prime Minister. Bath’s accession to office was immediately 
followed by a large increase of the army and navy ; Qye millions 
were voted for carrying on the war, and a subsidy of 500,0001. 
for the Queen of Hungary. The Earl of Stair, with an army of 
16,000 men, afterwards teinforced by a large body of Hanoverians 
and Hessians in British pay, was despatched into the Netherlands 
to co-operate with the Dutch. But though the States-General, at 
the instance of the British Cabinet, voted Maria Theresa a subsidy, 
they were not yet prepared to take an active part in a war which 
might ultimately involve them in hostilities with France. The 
exertions of the English Ministry in &vour of the Queen of Hun- 
gary had, therefore, been confined during tbe year 1742 to diplo- 
macy, and they had helped to bring about, as we have already 
aeen, the Peace of Breslau. In 1743 they were able to do more ; 
but we must first cast our eyes on the affairs of the Emperor and 
the Queen of Hungary. 

By the expulsion of the Austrians from Bavaria, recorded in the 
preceding chapter, Charles YII. was enabled to return to Munich 
in April, 1743. Seckendorf now advised him to follow the example 
of Prussia and Saxony, and make his peace with Maria Theresa. 
Charles, however, could not resolve to humble himself before the 
proud young Queen whose Crown he had so recently claimed as 
his property. While he was debating the point with the French 
generals, a Baviy^an division of 7,000 men under Minucci was 
attacked by the Austrians undpr. Prince Charles of Lorraine and 
Khevenhiller at Simbach, near Braunau, and inmost annihilated 
(May 9th). Aftey this blow, Broglie, who had assumed the com- 
mand of the French army in Bavaria, and who was always at 
variance with Seckendorf, suddenly set off for the Rhine with his 
troops, thus leaving Bavaria again at the mercy of the Austrians, 
AS Seckendosf, with his romaining 10,000 men, was unable to de- 
fend it. On dune 12th the Austrian |;eneral, Nadasti, tookf 
Munich after a short bombardment Charles Vll. was npw again 
obliged to>fiy, and took refuge at Augsburg. At hiis command 
Beol^dorf made a Convention with the Austrians, by which he 
Agreed to abandon to them Bavaria, on condition that Charles’s 
troops should be allowed to occupy .unmolested quarters between 
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Franconia and Suabia. Maria Theresa seemed at first indisposed' 
to ratify even terms so humiliating to the Emperor. She had 
become, perhaps, a little too much elated by the rapid turn of 
fortune. She had caused herself to be crowned in Prague, had 
received the homage of the Austrians, and entered Yipnna in a 
sort of triumph. She now dreamt of nothing le^s than conquering 
Lorraine foif herself, Alsace for the Empire; of hurling Charles VII. 
from the Imperial Throne, and placing on it her own consort. She 
would not recognize Charles as Emperor, but accorded to him the 
title only of Elector of Bavaria,^^ and threatened to treat his 
troops as enemies wherever she should find them. But she was at 
length mollified, and consented that the Bavarian army, so long 
as it betrayed no design to renew hostilities, should remain in 
some neutral State of the Empire. She now caused the Bavarians 
to take an oath of fidelity and obedience to herself ; whereupoui^ 
the Emperor published an indignant protest against this proceed- 
ing of tlio Grand Duchess of Tuscany/^ ^ 

Meanwhile the allied army of English and Germans, under the 
Earl of Stair, nearly 40,UOO strong, which, from its destined ob- 
ject, had assumed the name of the Pragmatic Army,^' had 
crossed the Meuse and Bhino in ]\[arch and April, with a view to 
cut off the army of Bavaria from France. George II. had not 
concealed his intention of breaking the Treaty of Hanover, of 
1741, alleging, as a ground, that the duration of the neutrality 
stipulated in it had not been determined, and had joined the 
army in person. He found it in a most critical position. Lord 
Stair, who had never distinguished himself as a general, and 
was now falling into dotage, had led it into a narrow valley near 
Aschaflenburg, between Mount Spessart and Jhe river Main; 
while Marshal Noailles, wdio had crossed the Bhine towards the 
end of April, by seizing the principal fords of the Main, both 
above and below the British position, had cut ^m off both from 
his magazines at Hanau, and from the supplies which he had ex- 
pected to procure in Franconia. Nothing remained for him but 
to fight his way back to Hanau ; but to accomplish this it was 
necessary to pass the village of Dettingen, at the oth^r extremity 
^ 8f the vaJloy, which th^ French had occupied in force ; while the 
line of m^ch lay along the river Main, the opposite baitk of which 
was occupied by the French, whose artillery b^an* to make 
dreadful havoc among the British columns. Nbailles had foitu*- 
nately intrusted the c6mmand of the French division posted at- 
• ytikre GcwJC der Leutschen^ B. v. S. 308 f. 
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Dettin^n to. his nephew, the Duke of Gramont, an inexperi* 
enced young man, who, thinking that he had to deal only with 
an advanced guard, quitted the strong position he had taken up 
to give battle — a movement by which he placed himself between 
the British and the French batteries, and compelled the latter to 
suspend their fire. tThe British and Hanoverian infantry, with the 
King and the .Duke of Cumberland at their head, now charged 
and routed the French, and thus opened the road to Hanau. In 
the Battle of Dettinoek, fought on June 27th, the French are 
said to have lost about 6,000 men, and the British half that 
number. It is the last action in which a King of England has 
fought in person. But George II., or rather Lord Stair, did not 
know how to profit by his victory. Although the Pragmatic 
Army was joined, after the battle of Dettingen, by 15,000 Dutch 
troops, under Prince Maurice of Nassau, nothing of importance 
was done during the remainder of the campaign. The French did 
not retire into Alsace till the approach of Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine with the Austrians, in August. The Croats, Pandours and 
other Austrian partisans made forays as far as Lorraine ; but to- 
wards the end of autumn the allies cantoned their forces in winter 
quarters. 

The Emperor Charles VII., abandoned by all the world, had 
endeavoured to obtain the neutrality of his hereditary dominions, 
which Maria Theresa refused to grant without the concurrence of 
her allies ; though, as we have said, she gave a verbal declaration 
that she would not attack the Bavarian army so long as it* re- 
mained on neutral ground. Braunau and Straubing were surren- 
dered to the Austrians ; Ingolstadt was taken early in October; 
and Charles VH., without dominions or money, went to hold his 
melancholy Court at Frankfort. Much negotiation went on in 
the course of 1743 between him and Lord Carteret, for a settle- 
ment of his afl&ivs with the Queen t)f Hungary. In answer to his 
last proposal in August, the English Minister finally told him 
that Maria Theresa would make no peace unless she received 
entire satisfaction; that she demanded Lorraine, and would mean- 
while hold Bavaria in pledge for it ; that if Charley Albert desired 
a sincere reconciliation he should cause tte German States to d^ 
dare war against France, in order to reunite Alsace to the Empire, 
and cause Dorraine to be. ceded to the Queen; and that on this 
condition— which was of course an impossible one— Great Britain 
and the States-General would furnish him with subsidies. 

Much negotiation had also been going on in other quarters* 
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As it was saspected that the 'King of Sardinia would not observe 
the Convention of February, 1742, so unsatisfisctory to his am- 
bition, and that he would again listen to the overtures of I^ROioe 
and SpaaR, the English Ministry persuaded Maria Theresa to make 
a saprifice in order to retain him. ‘By a treaty between Great- 
Britain, the Queen of Hungary, and the 'Eihg of Sardinia, signed 
at Worms, September 23rd, 1743,^ Charles Emanuel renounced 
his pretensions to Milan ; the Quee 9 of Hungary ceding to him 
the Vigevanesco, that part of the Duchy of Pavia between the Po- 
und the Ticino, the town and part of the Duchy of Piacenza, and 
a. portion of the district of Angera : also whatever rights she might 
have to the marquisate of Finale.* The Queen of Hungary pro- 
mised to increase her army in Italy to 30,000 men as soon as the 
afiairs of Germany would permit ; while the King of Great Britain 
engaged to keep a strong fleet in the Mediterranean, and to pay 
Charles Emanuel annually 200,0001. so long as the war lasted, he 
keeping in the field an army of 45,000 men. 

While Maria Theresa was thus procuring a slippery ally her 
enemies were drawing closer their league against her. France and 
Spain signed a secret treaty of perpetual alliance at Fontaineblean, 
October 25th, 1743. The treaty is remarkable as the precursor of 
the celebrated Family Compact between the French and Spanish 
Bourbons. The Spaniards, indeed, call it the Second Family' 
Compact, the first being the Treaty of November 7th, 1733 {supra,. 
p. 83), of which, with regard to colonial afbirs, it was a renewal. 
Bulkthis treaty had a more special reference to Italy. Louis XY. 
engaged to declare war against Sardinia, and to aid Spain in 
conquering the Milanese. Philip Y. transferred his claims to 
that Duchy to his son, the Infant Don Philip, who was also to be 
put in possession of Parma and Piacenza. All the possessions 
ceded by F^nce to the King of Sardinia, by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, were to be again wrrated from him. .A public alliance 
was to be formed, to which the Emperor Charles YII. wss to 
accede ; whose States, and even something more, were to be re- 
covered for him. Under certain circumstances war was to be de- 
clared against JElngland ; in which case France wa%to assist in 
tfte recovery of Gibraltar, and also, if possible, of Miitorc^. The- 
new colony of Georgia was to be destroyed, the Jswato withdrawn. 

' ' I 

S’ , 

* Wenck, sold to the Genoese by Charles VI,, and. 

Cod,jur^ rec. t. i. p. 677. Maria Theresa had, consequently, no legaL' 

* The marquisate of Finale had bee|| claim to it. Pfeflihl, t. ii. p. 5CM). 
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firom England,* Hence tbe year 1744 opens a new phase of 
the war, of which the most remarkable events are, the declaration 
of war by France against Maria Theresa and George II., the 
nniott fCHtmed in fovour of Ihe Emperor, and the freflh rupture 
betweefflaAnstria and Prussja. . 

Early in tiiat year' mahy indications betrayed the tone of France 
toijards Great Britan. Louis XY., at the instigation of Cardinal 
Tencin, who owed his hat to the Pretender, called at Borne 
James III., invited the Chevalier de St. George, son of that 
phantom Monaich, into France, with the view of assisting him in 
a descent upon England. An armament was prepared at Brest ; 
the English fleet was to be overpowered, although there had yet 
been no declanration of war, and 15,000 men were to be thrown 
on the coasts of Great Britain. The news of these preparations 
created some alarm in England. Precautions were taken against 
an invasion, and the Dutch, under the treaties of 1678 and 1716, 
sent 6,000 men into England. In February a descent was 
actually attempted, but without success, as Admiral Norris, aided 
by a tremendous storm, proved too strong for the French fleet. 
About the same time (February 24th) a drawn action took place 
between the French, Spanish, and English fleets, near Toulon. 
The disputes between the English admirals, Matthews and Les- 
tock, prevented them from acting in concert, and compelled 
Matthews to withdraw. The Spaniards and French, however, 
also complained of each other, and the quarrels of their admirals 
left tile English masters of the Mediterranean ;* though the im- 
mediate result of the battle was that the Spani^s were enabled 
to send large supplies into Italy. 

The campaign in that country, in 1743, had not proved much 
more important than that of the preceding year. In December, 
1742j and in the following February, the Spania|^ and French 
had renewed their attempts to penetrate into Piedmont {rupra, 
p. 106), but without success. On February 8tb, Montemor, in at- 
tempting to form a junction with them, fought a drawn action 

‘Jk 

' The tra^ diica not seem to have been etaient les plus faibled en na vires et en 
published usual collections, but it canonB|’ — Hint, dt France, t. xv. p 267. 

is in Cantillo, Thttadaa de Paz, 307, ap. Here M. Martia suppresses the disseiffion 
Bauke, Prtma^ ^zek. B. iii. S. 142. between the Englisn admirals, and the 

* BL speaking of this action, fact that tbe honour tj/t tbe result was 

•uySf^Les wlt4s sortirent de Ja rade«le claimed hy thz Spaniarde alone, and that 
19 F^vrier, et livr^rent aux .Mglais, le the French admiral, Db Court, was dis- 
22, un combat qul resta ind^dst CT^tait graced. See Coxe, Spanish Bourbons, 
un resnltat trts-honorahk poor ceux qui vol. iii. p. $45 sq. 
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with the •Austrians under Count Traun, at Campo Santo, on the 
Tanaro. The PHnce de Conti and Don Philip passed the Yar 
and succeeded in occupying Nice, in April ; but were compelled 
to relinquish the enterprise, as the Genoese Senate, alarmed by 
the threats of Admiral Matthews, who told them that if Jhey pei*^ 
mitted the French and Spaniards to pass througj^ their territories, 
he should regard it as a breach of their neutrality and commence 
hostilities against them accordingly^ refused the invaders a pas- 
sage. They were, therefore, compelled to retire, leaving garrisons 
in Nice and Villa Fi*anca. They then made an attempt by the 
valley of Barcelonette (July), penetrated into the valley of the 
Stura, and laid siege to Coni, September 12th. The King of Sar- 
dinia gave them battle on the 30th of that month at Madonna 
dell^ Olmo; and, although they gained the advantage, the autumn 
floods and want of supplies compelled them to raise the siege 
(October 22nd), and retire with great loss over the mountains. 
Meanwhile, in Southern Italy, the Austrians had advanced into 
the Campagna. Don Carlos, believing himself menaced, marched 
against them ; many bloody skirmishes took place^in the neigh- 
bourhood of Veletri, but nothing decisive was accomplished, and 
in November the Austrians retired. 

Louis XY. made a formal declaration of war against George II. 
(March 15th, 1741), and against Maria Theresa (April 2Gth), and 
in' May he put himself at the head of the grand army of the 
Netherlands. Ho is said to have been stimulated to this unwonted 
energy by a new mistress, Madame de la Toumelle, whom he 
created Duchess de Chateauroux ; the fourth sister of the family 
ofNeslethat had^uccossively passed into his incestuous embraces.* 
The army numbered 80,000 men under the command of Marshal 
Noailles and Count Mau|'ice of Saxony. The latter, who, under 
the name of Marshal Saxe, became so celebrated as a general, was 
one of the nunibrous natural sons of Augustus II.^ the late King 
of Poland, by the beautiful Aurora von Konigsmark, the foiled 
tempter of Charles XII. of Sweden. He had procured himself to 
be elected Duke of Courland by the States of that Duchy in 1726, 
and, after disputing his title with an heroic temeri^ against 
Buiisia and Polafld, had Anally placed himself in the service of 
France. Noailles had seen and appreciated his military genius in 

# 

^ It is related that the King's conl«8sr»r. sr* shuck<Hl with the proposal that he 
the JesuiS L^meri, not being able to give banished the confessor. Chrmiiqut dn 
him absolution, advised him, in order to rigne de Louis Xr. ap. Martin, t. xv. 
save appearances, to communicate hlmky p. 265 . The story reflects still less credit 
or with unconsei^raced wafers. Louis was on the Jesuit than im the King. 
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Bohemia^ and as France was in want of gendrals^ procured for bim 
a marshal's bfttoni &ough the King was prejudiced against him as 
a Protestant. During the month of June, Courtrai, Menin, Ypres^ 
the fort of ^Kncque^ Dixmude^ successively yielded to the arms of 
Louis. !&Seanwhile> however^ the advance of the Austrians 
threatened the safety of Alsacej^and the King, after taking Furnesi 
July foth, hastened with the elite of his troops to the protection 
of that Province^ leaving Marshal Saxe in Flanders to conduct a 
defensive campaign, which covered him with glory. 

Prince Charles of Lorraine and Field-Marshal Traun, crossing 
the Rhine a few leagues from Philippsburg, had seized Lauterburg^ 
Weissenburg, and the line of the Lauter. The French Marshal, 
Coigny, reinforced by the Emperor's Bavarians — the neutrality 
agreed upon having been broken and repudiated — after retakipg 
Weissenburg, which he could not hold, had retreated behind the 
Moder, and afterwards on Strasburg. Parties of Croats, Hun- 
garians, and other Austrian partisans, now inundated Alsace, and 
even pressed on into Lorraine. The King had fallen sick at 
Metz, where his' life was despaired of but^Noailles succeeded in 
eflEeoting a junction with Coigny by the defile of Ste. Marie aux 
Mines. Prince Charles now received orders to recross the Rhine ; 
an operation which hcf effected with little loss in the face of a 
superior enemy. The Queen of Hungary, abandoning for the 
present the project of reconquering Alsace and Lorraine, recalled 
her troops in order to repel an;invaBion of Bohemia by the King 
of Prussia. But we must trace this affair a little higher. 

The Treaty of Worms {supra, p. 118) had given groat offence 
to hVederick. By the second article of it the contracting parties 
guaranteed to one another all the kingdoms, states, &c., which 
they then possessed, or which they were entitled to possess, in 
virtue of the Treaties of Turin (1703), Utrecht, and Baden, the 
Quadruple Allianpe, the Treaty of Vienna (March, ifsi), the con- 
sequent guarantee of the Empire (January, 1732), the Act of 
Accession, signed at Vienna, November 12th, 1738, and that 
signed at Versailles^ February 3rd, 1739.’* This was, in fact, to 
guarantee tp the Queen of Hungary the reconquest of Silesiri. 
Frederick's anger and alarm were increised by a clause of th(f 
Thirteenth Article : that as soon as Italy should be delivered from 

* The Parisians, in their joy fi»r his a well founded ostiwishiiu^nt. Voltaire, 
recovery, and in admiration of his war- Crturre da 1741, ap. Aliiriin. t. xv. j>. :i71. 
like exploits, gave him the name of LovUt * Garden, Hint, t. iii. 294 ; 

U hien nUm^ ; a sobriquet which Is said to Wenek, B. i. p. 682 ; cf. Hid. dc otoit 
have roused in him no feeling except Ttmjts, ch. viii. 
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its eneiuieSi the Kiig of Sardinia should furnish men for the safe* 
guard of Lombardy^ in order that the Queen might be ei^abledi 
to withdraw part of her troops from that country and employ them 
in Germany. 

In Germany ? Against whom? Maria Theresa wa% allied with 
Saxony. She had humiliated Bavaria. Against whom^ then^ could 
she meditate war biit Prussia ? There was an end, Frederipk 
concluded, to the Peace of Breslau, especially as the Queen took 
no pains to conceal her regret for the loss of Silesia. At the sight 
of a Silesian, as the English Ambassador,’ -Robinson, wrote to his 
Court, she would forget the Queen, and burst into tears like a 
woman,* Frederick’s jealousy was further increased by a treaty, 
concluded December 20th, 1743, at Vienna, between Austria and 
S^ony, containing a renewed guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, without any exception with regard to Silesia ; as well as by 
another entered into at St. Petersburg, February 4th, 1744, be- 
tween the King of Poland and the Empress of Russia, by which 
the Alliance of 1733 was renewed with some modifications.* Be-' 
sides these grounds^ for apprehension, F;^derick was also of 
opinion that the Queen of Hungary was pushing matters too far 
against Charles YII. by aiming to deprive him of the Imperial 
Crown. Agakist the League of Austriaf Great Britain, Rud^^ 
Saxbny, Sardinia, and the States-General, he therefore resolved to 
oppose a double league, one with France and one with the 
States of the Empire. ^ \ 

The Secret Treaty with France was signed’ June 5th, 1744,J^ 
had probably been arranged some time before. The Cabine^^f 
Versailles seems to have entered into it with a view to divert|K0 
Austrians from their attack by engaging the King of Prussia m a 
war with them, and encouraging him to invade Bohemia;^ of wUoh 
Kingdom, after its conquest, Frederick was to retain certain dis- 
«,1^cts.^ The alliance with the Emperor Charles Vll. seems to 
have been designed by Frederick to give a coloi^ble pretence to 
his attack upon Bohemia.* This alliance, known by the name of 
the Union or.FsANKFOKT, was signed by the Emperor, the King of 
Prussia, the iillector Palatine, and the King of Swe^n, as Land- 
Ifrave of Hess^Ca8sel,^May 22nd, 1744. Ito professed objects 
were, to maintain the German Constitution, to' compel the Court of 
Vienna to recognize Charles VII. as Emperor, and restore to him 
his Bavarian dominions. By separate articles, and by a fiurther 

^ * Bsmaer, Friedrich //. S. 160. * Martens, Supph'mmt au BeeueU, t. iit. p. 15. 

’ Gkurden, t. iii. p. 51J . 
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secnret between: the Emperor and the lSngof Prassia alone, 

' signed July 24tb, Bohemia, after its conquest, was to be made 
over to the Emperor and his heirs; in return for which Charles 
was to cede Silesia to Pmssip, together with the three circles of 
Bohemia nearest to that Province, namely, Ebnigsgratz,'Ba]ltzlau, 
and l^eitmerits, with some oth^r places. Frederick also guaranteed 
to the Emperor Upper Austria, so soon as he should have con* 
queredit. France acceded to both these treaties.' ' ' 

Early in August Frederick himself communicated the Union.of 
Frankfort to the Court of 'Vienna, and declared that, aef a member 
.of the Empire, he conld not evade his duty of providing a contia* 
gent of auxiliary troops for the service of the Emperor, but that in 
other respected he shonld observe all his engagements with the 
Queen of Hungary. In the courad of that month he commenced 
what has been called the Second Silesian War by marching 
80,000 men into Bohemia. The army advanced in three columns. 
One, led by the King in peraon, passed through Saxony, regard- 
less of -the protests of the Court of Dresden; another, under 
Leopold of Dessau,* ^took the route of Lusatia ; while the third, 
under Field-Marshal Schmettau, debouching from Silesia and 
CMatz, entered Bohemia by Braunau. The united columns marched 
. v|t^bt>n Prague, which surrendered, after a siege (^six days,, Sep- 
’ .tember Ifth.* Frederick, ignorant of the strong alliance between 
^e I^ng of Poland and the Court of 'Vienna, had hoped to gain 
Jlpgustus, and made some tempting offers to him*' and his minister, 
]^^1. Augustus, however, ordered his army, 24,000 men s^ong, 
R enter Bohemia ; nor could Frederick prevent their junction at 
'1|^fer with Charles of Lorraine and the Austrian army retiring 
frbm Alsace.' Neither the French under Noailles, nor the Im- 
perialists under Seckendorf, who was suspectqd of having sold 
himself to the Court of Vienna, had attempted to arrest the marph 
of the Austrians through Soabia, Franconia, and Bavaria. Aftef 
their junction at Eger the Austrian and Saxon forces amounted 
to 90,000 men. - The King of Prussia had but small prospect of 
successfully opposing them ; especially as the Bohemian popula- 
tion, mostly Catholics, were inimical to the Prnijsians, instead of 
assisting them, like the Silesians. Frederick, therefore, deter- 
mined' to retreat. Leaving a gan^n of 10;000 men at Prague, 
be crossed the Elbe at Kolin, November 9th, and gained the 
County of Gdatz with rapid marches. The PrueAian garrison was 

• Bowist, t. xrffl. p. 446 5 Wenck, Mpante artide, aiv in th* BppendixjM • 
t. ii. p. 168. Ths Itety of Unioit and Garden’s third Tolume. 
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also compelled to evacuate Prague, and amved at Friedland with 
great loss. , ' 

-Frederick seems rather to have outwitted himself on this ocoa* 
sion. i^rancfe obtained her ends by procuring the withdrawal of 
the Austrian army frjDm Alsace ; ])\it the French did nothing to 
* assist Frederick, though they made some fine promises, of which 
he now knew the value, for next spring. This was, however, a 
game of which he was little entitle^ to cciTnplain. The French, 
in turn, had their suspicions of him, and were apprehensive that 
he might fiesort them, and again negotiate with Maria Theresa, 
as he had done in 1742/ Such mutual distrust is the necessary 
penalty of finesse. To avenge Frederick's unlucky attempt upon 
Bohemia, the Austrians under ‘Nadasti, and the Hungarians under 
Counts Palfy, Esterhazy, ‘aifd Caroli — for another Hungarian 
^^insurrection" had taken place in favour of Maria Theresa — 
l>roke into Upper Silesia and the County of Glatz, from which, 
with the exception of the towns of JTeisse, Kosel, and Glatz, they 
totally expelled the Prussians before the end of 1744. In a pro- 
clamation, ^issued December 4th, it was notified that the whole 
Silesian territory l\ad returned under the dominion of the Queen 
of Hungary. But the assumption was premature. Old Prince 
Leopold of AiAalt-Dessau, to whom Frederick committed the 
task, succeeded in nearly clearing Silesia of the Austridtos before 
th© following spring. Meanwhile the French, instead of succour- 
ing Fr.ederick, had employed themselves in taking Freiburg in 
the Breisgau, which surrendered November r5th. The Prussian 
attack upon Bohemia had also proved of seiwice to the Emperor 
by withdrawing a groat part of the Austrian troops from his 
Electorate in order to repel it. Seckendorf, assisted by some 
French troops, took advantage of this circumstance to drive out 
.the remainder. Munich was recovered, October ICth, and Charles 
VII. was enabled once more to return to his capital. 

The Italian campaign of 1744 was unfavourable to the Austrians. 
In the preceding year, they had, as we have seen, driven the 
Spaniards almost to the Neapolitan frontier, and, in spite of the 
neutrality impos^ upon it, seemed to threaten ah invasion of that 
Kingdom. To avert it, t)on Carlos, after taking all possible pre- 
cautions against an attack uppn his capital from the sea, joined 
the Spaniards with his forces, and enabled them to drive the 
Austrians and Piedmontese out of the Papal territories. 

The’ invasion of Bohemia by the Prussians produced what has 

" * Adelung^, SiaafuffcschicJaf ^ B. iv, S. 181. 
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been called the Quadruple Allukcs^ established by the Treaty of 
Warsaw, January 8th, 1745, between the^ King of Poland as 
Elector of Saxony, Great Britain, the Queen of Hungary, and the 
States-GeneraL The Elector renewed his guarantee of ttie Prag- 
matic Sumption, and promised to operate' immediately in Qohemia 
with 30,000 auxilviry troop^. So long as this army should be, 
required Great Britain was to pay an annual subsidy of 100,O00Z., 
and the United Provinces 50,000/. Poland and Russia were to 
be invited to accede^ to the alliance. By somo separate and secret * 
articles Augustus III. engaged, not indeed directly, but ilieflFect, to 
procure the Imperial Crown for the Grand Duke of Tiiscany; whilo 
the King of England and the Queen of Hungary promised to 
assist Augustus in his salutary vi^ws with regard to<Poland, so far 
as could be done without violating its Constitution ; that is, iu 
other words, to assure the Succession to his son.^ 

Soon after the execution of this treaty^an unexpected event" 
changed the faco of aflairs. The Emperor Charles Vll. died Jan- 
uary 20th, 1745; an event which virtually annulled the Union of 
Frankfort. He was succeeded in the Bavarian Electorato by his 
son, Maximilian Joseph, then only seventeen^years of age, and 
consequently too young to make any pretensions to the luiperiaU 
Crown. Maximilian seeincd at first inclined to rAiain faithful to 
the league with Franco and Prussia ; but the war wont so unsuc- 
cessfully, and the clamoura of his people became so loudju 
demanding a termination of their miseries, that ho listened^to tho 
advice of Seckendorf to mako peace with the Queen of Hungary 
at any price. The advance of the Austrians under Bathyani had 
compelled him to quit Munich soon after bis accession, and fly to 
Augsburg. The French, under Segur, had also been defeated. 
Under these circumstances he despatched Prinpe Fiirstcnberg to 
Fussen, where he concluded a peace with the Austrian Count, 
Colloredo, April 22nd, 1745. By this treaty the Queen of Hun- 
gary engaged to re-establish the Elector in all his dominions, and 
recognized the Imperial dignity of his father. The Elector, on 
his side, renounced for himself and his heirs all claims to the 
Austrian ix))ieritalic5, acceded to the guarantee of the Pragmatic 
Sanction given by the Empire, engaged \o observe a strict ueit- 
trabty, supported the vote of Bohemia in the Imperial election, 
and promised his own for the Grand Duke of Tuscany.'^ 

* Wenck, 171; Roii88et,i?e»ue47, follows: ‘‘The Emperor dies; his sos 

t. xviU. p. 616. makes peace with the Queen of Hungary ; 

• Wenck, t. it p. ISO; Mentel, B. v. the Grand Duke is to be Enapen»r; the 
S. 817. L'Merick sums up the results as Treaty of Warsaw leagues half Europe 
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The objects of the Quadruple Alliance of Warsaw w^ more 
olearlj announced in% secret treaty between Austria and Saxony, 
concluded at Leipsic, May 18th, 1745. Silesia was to be recover^ 
for, the Queen, Prussia was to be confined in narrow^ bounds 
than before the conquest of that Province, and reduced tq a state in 
which she should no longer be dangerous to the^two allied Powers. 
In case of the entire success of their arms, the Duchy of Magde> 
burg, with the Circle of the Saal, the principality of Chrossen, with^ 
the district of Zullichan, the Bohemian fiefs in Lusatia bdonging 
to the House of Brandenburg, and‘the circle of Schwiebus, were to 
bp assigned to the Elector of Saxony ; from which apportionment 
deductions were to be made in proportion as the war with Prussia 
might prove less successful.* ^ 

While nearly all the Powers of Christendom were thus leagued 
in hostile treaties and engaged in mutual slaughter, there was one 
Pow^, standing without the pale, which took no part in their con- 
tests, and even endeavoured to reconcile them. Eng^rossed by 
their own interests, and confident in their power to repel aU 
attacks from without, the Turks concerned not themselves about 
the maintenance of the political balance in Europe ; an indifier- 
'enoe also encouraged by their religion, which forbids them to 
take too direct a part in the afibirs of Christians, or to go to war 
with any fnendly Power except in case of a formal violation of trea- 
ties.^ ' It seems to have been a whim of the Beis-Efiendi Mustapha, 
Secretary of Legation at Yienna, which prompted him to procure, 
early in 1745, an offer of mediation to the Christian* Powers firom 
the Sublime Porte. Y enice was proposed as the place of a Congress ; 
and, as preliminaries, an armistice on the footing of uU posHdetM, 
on condition that the election of Emperor should take place only 
by a unanimity of votes. Such a condition, whidi would make 
the election depend on the King of Prussia, could not, of course, be 
accepted by the Court of Yienna. The intervention of the Sultan 
affroted to be religious as well as political. He proposed that, if 
the Pontiff ot the Christians woidd send one of his apottlw to 
■ deliver his pacific exhortations to the Congress, he, oh his side, 
.would despatch a dervise selected by the Mufti; P6i;)ubp8, how- 
ever, the real motive of &e Porte for this unheard-bf proceeding 
was the damage suffered by the Turkish commerce through the;. 


IVwia; Flrussian monej keeps 
]£iS8i 4 inlu^ve; England begins to incline 
toward# Prussia .”— de man Temps^ 
oh. X. iuhfin* 

* Stens#l, Preuum^, Th. .*ir. 


p. 239, 

* Veigennes, Mimoirt tur la FoHa 
Ottoman$^ j^ublished in PidUique de toUM 
leB CMneU de VEurope, t. ul p. 142 
(2nd ed. Paris, 1801). 
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<]iHiRela,of the Ohristilita.^ The ^roffeied mediation was respeet- 
deie&Md. by the larger States, though kome of the smaller 
ones, as Na^es aad Venice, in &vonr of it. . ■ 

The Eing'of Prussia, haring no other allj'bnt.Fracce, on whose 
. loydl BUppq^ he oonld not reckon/ remained on the defensire in the 
oampaiga of 1745. ,He entronch^ himself in &e 'neighbourhood 
■of Frankenstein and Neisse, at Jauemik, not far from Schweidnitz, 
and there awaited the approach of the Austrians and Saxons. 
Prince Charles, who commanded them, advanced by Landshut into 
the plaine of Hohenfriedberg, where he was unexpectedly attacked 
and defeated by Frederick, near Strieg^u (June 4th). After the, 
batlie of Striegau, or Hohenfriedberg, Charles retreated into Bo> 
hernia, followed by the Prussians ; ^but the advantageous position 
■ooonpiedby the Austrians near Konigsgratz, as well as the necessity 
which Frederick .was under of maintaining his commnnicadons 
with Silesia, prevented his deriving any solid advantages frozi| his. 
decisive victory, and penetrating further into Bohemia. Towards 
the end of September he took up a very strong position near Sorr 
with 25,000 men. Here he was attacked by the Austrians with 
much larger forces, September 30th ; but the inequality of the 
ground deprived them of the advantage of their numerical supe* 
riority, and Frederick gained a complete victory. 

Meanwhile negotiations had been entered into at London to 
re-establish a peace between the Queen of Hungary and the King 
■of Prussia. - Carteret (now Lord Gfranville) had retired from the 
English Ministry, and had been succeeded by the Earl of Har- 
rington, a man of more moderate views. The events of the year 
1745 had made the English Cabinet Very desirous to-bnng about 
« peace between . Frederick and Maria .Theresa. The success of 
the French arms in Flanders, consequent on theif victoiy at Fon- 
tenoy, to be »lated presently, and the descent of the young Pre- 
tender in Scotland in July — an event in our domestic history, (he 
wsllrkpown circumstances of which we need not detail — ^by com- , 
pdHng the withdrawal of some of the British forc^ from the 
Hethmdands, rendered it desirable that the Queen of Hungary 
.shonl^ be at^berty to- act with greater vigour towards the Rhine. 
A eecrat. treaty with the King of Prusda had lieen signed at* 
E(snover, -Ai^;ust 26th. < Peace was to be concluded withip sbc 
weeks between Prussia and Austria on the basis of that of Breslau ; 
Augustus was to make a separate act of cession of Silesia to Frede- 
riok, who. wias to give his vote in the approaching election at 
. * 6oe EluinB, yWtWjpaiM, t. r. p. 252 } Hammer, Om. Qttek, B. viii. S. 59. * 
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< FjraAkfbrt fpr the Grand Dtgke Francis as Emperor. The English 
C^l>jtoet had had grea^ difficulty to bring Frederick to these 
tien»B,;yet the Queen of Hungary would notlisten to them. She 
^already sure pf hey huqjjand^s election, and she'was unjrilling 
to abandon the hope of recovering Silesia^ on which she had set 
heart.. The expectation, however, thajb something might 
eventually be concluded, had pjrevented Frederick from pursmng 
his victory at Sorr, But a piece of intelligence, which he qbtained 
through the indiscretion of the King of Poland^s Minister, Cobnt 
Briihl, transmitted to him through ^e Swedish Minister, at the 
Pourt of Dresden, induced him to take more vigorous steps.^ 
The Queen of Hungary had formed the project* ^pf detaching 
10,000 men from the aimiy of the Rhine who, in conjunction with 
tho Saxons, wore to march upon Berlin ; while Prince Charles of 
Lorraine was to enter Silesia with another army and attack the 
Kin|;‘ of Prussia in his winter quarters. Frederick resolved to 
anticipate and divert this project by invading Saxony. Towards 
tlie end of November he entered Lu&atia with his army, and after 
subduing that Province marched upon Dresden. Augustus, who 
had refused Frederick's offer to treat separately, fled to Pragpo ; 
while I’rinco Leopold of Dessau, entering Saxony by way of Halle, 
took Lcipsic and Meissen, and established communications with 
Frederick. Prince J^harlos now marched to tho defence of 
Dresden ; but before he could join the Saxon army it had been 
defeated by Prince Leopold at Kesselsdorf, December 15th. The 
remnants of it escaped to Ihince Charles, who, in the face of 
Frederick’s now much superior forces, found it prudent to retreat 
into Bohemia. Dresden surrendered unconditionally to the King 
of Prussia, December 18th, and all Saxony was laid under con- 
tribution. 

Maria Theresa was now compelled to listen to the ajppeals of the 
King of Poland, as well as to the British Cabinet, ^wkich threatened 
to withdraw its subsidies unless she made peace with Prussia. 
Frederick: himself was desirous of peace, but only oji the basis of 
that of Breslau. • His money was almost exhausted, he could not 
rely upon the proffered help of France, he felt hims€|}f unequal to 
toother campaign, and was indeed content with what he had 
achieved. Two treaties were signed at Dresden on the same day 
(December 25th, 1745) with Saxony and Austria. By the first 
Augustus recovered what he had lost during the war, but Saxony 
had to pay a million dollars, besides the contributions levied. 

> Hist, de fnon Temps, ch. xiii. 
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claamrlio &e Mnitori^ ceded to Pmseia the Petoe of' Bre^aV. 
la towty mih 'Aaatria, > Maria Tbraeaa again rettooni^ 
Sileria tu»d tilie Conaty of Glatz, the cession of 'which was gudihn-* 
teed by lihglend. Pied^rioh, as Elector of Brandenbtxrg, allowed' 
^he electoral vote of ^hemia^ and adhered to the election of Maria 
Tfaerem's contort as Emperor, against which he and the Elector 
Palatiae had at first protested.* The Grand Dnke had been 
deoted at iyankfbrt, September 18th, and crowned October 4th, 
with the title of ^rancis I. Anstria had regained the ecclesiastical 
ISectors, tad could, of oonrse, reckon on Bavaria, Hanover, and 
Saxony. France h%d endeavoured to incite Augustus to become 
a candidate for. the Imperial Crown, but without effect. Thus the 
Empire fell to the New House of Austbia, that of Habsburg- 
Lorraine, tad France missed the principal object for which she 
had gone to war. The Prussians evacuated Saxony within twelye 
days after the signing of the treaties. A little before, Bast 
Friesland, the reversion to which, it will be remembered, had 
been assigned by the Emperor Leopold to the Elector Frederick 
III., in compensation of toe cession of Schwiebus, fell to the King 
of Prussia by the death of the last Prince, Charles Edward, May 
25th, 1744.*, 

Meanwhile in Flanders toe French had Achieved some brilliant 
success, especially at the Battle of Fonteeot, gained by Marshal 
Saxe over the Duke of Cumberland and Field-Marshal Ednigseck 
(May 11th,. 1745), who were endeavouring to relieve Tonmai. 
Louis XY. and the Dauphin were present at this a&ir. It was 
followed by toe capture of Toumai, Ghent, Bruges, Oudenarde, 
Nieuport, Ato. Little was done on the Bid§ of the Rhine. The 
Prince of Conti passed that rhrer and toe Main, to threaten 
Frankfort and prevent the election of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
* cany, and the Pragmatic Army was compelled to retire beyond 
toe Lahh ; and after it had formed a junction with the Austrians 
under toe Grand Dnke, the French in turn were forced to retreat 
and recroes the Rhine. The campaign in Italy this year had also 
been produetive of events of more than o^inaiy importance, 1} 
toe spring toe Spaniards, under Gages, disl^ged Lobkowitz and 
toe Anstritas frbm toe Legation of Bologna, and pursued them into 
toe Modenese. At toe same time was negotiated the Treaty of 
Aranjuez, between France, Spain, Naples, and toe Republic of 

' Wench, t. ii p. 194 igq. 

' * Ifensel, Ntaert Qtteh. der Detitseien, E r. S. 331. 
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Genoa (May 7th, 1745). The object pf it was to, gain over the 
Genoese, in order that Spain, besides what assistance the Bepablio 
could afford, might obtain the advantage of sending her armies into 
Italy by way of Genoa. The Genoese, who had been disgusted by 
the Treaty of Worms, agreed to aid the contracting parties with 
troops,' &c.; in return for which some places wore to be, added to 
their dominions; their privilegesand possessions, includingCorsica, 
were to be guaranteed ; and, after* the peace, the Republic was to 
enjoy the same royal distinction^^ as Venice, with regard to the^ 
ceremonial of ambassadors, &c.^ The Infant Don Philip and 
Marshal Maillebois arrived at Savona with their forces towards the 
end of June, when the Genoese declared wa^ against the King of 
Sardinia. Gages now crossed the Apennines, amidst the greatest 
difficulties and hardships, to Sarzana, and established his camp at 
Langasto, near Genoa ; when, being reinforced by 10,000 Genoese, 
he psii 38 ed the Bochetta, and joined Don Philip and Maillebois 
at Acqui. The combined army amounted to near 70,000 men. 
The King of Sardinia and Schulenburg, who had succeeded Lob- 
kowitz in the command of the Austrians, now retired to Bassig* 
nano, and the combined army successively took Tortona, Piacenza, 
Parma, and Pavia (August and September) . Schulenburg having* 
separated from the King in order to cover Milan, Gages attacked 
and defeated Charles Emanuel in his camp at Bassignano, Sep- 
tember 28 th. Alexandria, Asti, Casale, successively surrendered 
to the Spaniards, who spread themselves through Lombardy. The 
Infant entered Milan, December 19th. 

These disasters caused Charles Emanuel to desire peace; and the 
Court of Versailles, alarmed at the negotiations between Austria 
and Prussia, was disposed to grant liberal terms in order to With- 
draw him from the Austrian alliance. The minister, D^Argenson, 
had formed one of those magnificent schemes of which the heads of 
^ French statesmen are so prolific. Italy was to be .organized into a ^ 
Confederation, with a permanent Diet like Germany; the Austrians 
were to be expelled, and all the Italian States liberated from any 
l>onds of vassalage towards the Holy Roman Empire ; France was 
disinterestedly to renounce any pretensions she might have to 
Sold anything on the other side of the Alps ; the foreign princes 
established in Italy were to be Italianized by being disable from 
possessing any dominions out of the Peninsula : such were the main 
outlines of this grand scheme.^ The ]^ing of Sardinia, unfortu- 

> Garden, t. iu. p. 325. , . , ^ 

* D'Argenson, Mimoirea, ap. Martm,' Hist, de France^ t. xv. p. 292. 
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aateljr, was not np to the levol of these " ideas he seems to hare 
regm^ed with distmst the french propositions, although thej did 
not even claim Savoy, a French Province by langoage; bat he had 
some aneasy reoollectioiu of the war of 1733. * Howevor, as the 
share all<At^ to himself was very considerable, including a large 
part of the Milanese, he signed the preliminaries of a treaty, 
December 26th, 1745.* The Court of Madrid, to which the nego> 
^tions had not been communicated till the preliminaries were 
laid before it for acceptance, naturally felt very indignant at what 
it regarded as a treachery on the part of France;* especially as it 
knew that I^uis XV. had also entered into secret negotiatioilS 
with the Dutch. The reluctance of the Queen of Spain to accede 
to the treaty produced a delay of which Maria Theresa availed 
herself to send 30,000 men into Italy, who had been released 
through the peace with Prussia. The Austrians, now under Prince 
Lichtenstein, thus obtained so great a numerical superiority in 
that country, that Charles Emanuel resolved to break off his secret 
intelligence with Frances 

In the campaign in FlaStders in 1746 the French followed np 
the successes which they had achieved in the previous year. 
Brussels, Antwerp, Mons, Charleroi, Namur, and other places, 
successively surrendered to Marshal Saxe and the Prince of Conti. 
After the capture of Namur in September, Marshal Saxe, reunit* 
ing all the French forces, attacked Prince Charles of Lorraine at 
Baucoux, between Li4ge and Viset, and completely defeated him, 
October 11th; after which both sides went into winter quarters, 
AU the country between the Meuse bnd the sea was now in the 
power, of France, Austria retaining only Luxembourg and Lim- 
burg. It was, however, some drawback to French vanity that these . 
successes had been chiefly obtained for them by two foreigners. 
Marshal Saxe and his principal lieutenant. Count Lowendahl, a 
'Dane, who had learnt the art of war under Munnich. The Court 
of Versailles, afraid that the Elector of Saxony wonVl sell his ' 
troops to Great Britain, bought his neutralit^for three years for 
two million francs per annum. The marriage of the Dauphin, 
father of Lcuis XVI., to a daughter of Augustus III., was a result 
'Of this 4$OBnection (December, 1746) . . ' 

In Italy, Charles Emanuel, as we have said, reltoancing the 
French allhuace, srized Asti, March 8th. Don Philip quitted Milan 
And retired to, Pavia, ^e Austrian commander, Lichtenstein, and' 

' The omvlitieiu will be^nind Garden, t. iii. p. 349 sq. 

B MitMins de KoaUUSy te.vL p.* 176 . , , ^ 
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t]i« Sing of Sardinia gained a signal viotoiy over SfaiUebois aaSt 
Gages near Piacenza, Jane 16th, which nltiniatelj compelled UiO' 
Trench and Spaniards to relinquish all their conquests, and reoroaa 
the Alps. But another event of greater importance contributed to* 
produce this result— the sudden death df Philip Y. of Spain, Jvijr 
9th. Philip, in spite of his wars of ambition, had left Spain in a- 
better condition than he found it. He had particnlarl j encouraged 
literature and art. In his reign Vere founded the rojal librarT,. 
open to public use, the academy for the Spanish language, the 
academy of S. Fernando for painting and sculpture, and the 
atcademy of history.' His successor, Ferdinand VI., then in his- 
thirty-fourth year, being Philip's second son by his first wife, 
Maria Louisa of Savoy, was not interested in the ambitious pro-^ 
jects of his father’s widow, Elizabeth Famese, and one of his first 
steps was to recall his forces from Italy. Tet he. treated his step- 
mother, who had never discovered for him any feeling but aver- 
sion, with great liberality, allowing her to retain the Palace of St. 
Ildefonso, and, contrary to the practice ef his predecessors, even 
permitted her to reside at Madrid. H« showed an equal affection 
for his stepbrothers, and promised to promote'their interests.^ 
The withdrawal of the Spanish forces from Italy was, however, too- 
precipitate, as it abandoned the Genoese to the Austrians. Gfegea 
was superseded in the command of the Spaniards by Las Minas, 
who had orders immediately to retreat to Nice; Maillebois and 
the French were compelled to accompany him ; the combined army 
retired with precipitation along the coast of Liguria, pursued and 
harassed by the Austrians and Piedmontese ; it did not even halt- 
at Nice, but crossed theVar, September 17th, 1746. Genoa, bom- 
barded by on English fleet, opened her gates to the Austrians, and. 
submitted to hard conditions. The Doge and six senators pro- 
ceeded to Vienna to implore Maria Theresa’s mercy. After the 
capture of Genoa, the King of Sardinia and Lichtenstein, with 
40,000 Austrians and Piedmontese, passed the Var and invested 
Antibes, which was also bombarded by an English squadron; aaid 
Belle-Isle, who had succeeded Maillebois in the command of the- 


French, retreated before them to within a, few miles ^of Toulon. 

. ^ut Provence was delivered from its invaders by a sudden revo- 
lution. General Botta and the Austrians in possession of Genoa- 
treated the inhabitants in a tyrannical and revblting manner. 


not only exacting the most oppressive imposts, but also insulting 
and maltreating the citizens. Iliese brutalities at length excited a. 


* Coze, <S]p<mi*A Bourbons, vol. iii. cb. xlvif. * Ibid, xol, iv. p. S. 
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jqnxit' of renituice. Some Axistriaa sddien baTing endeavoured 
iio InnueM tke passei^ferB in the etreete to a mortar they were 
. oartyingf off, the people roee againet tiiem, and after five days of 
/Street %hting, tiie Austrian general was oompellsd to retire with 
-a loss of ^000 men (December 10th) The Imperialists bmng thus 
■deprived of the eapplies which they drew from Gmioa. and 
menaced by the approach of Bdle*lsle, who had been reinforced, 
abandoned the siege of Antibes, and retired into Italy, January, 
1747. After the formal dedlarations between France and England 
in 1743, hostilities hcd extended to the colonial possessions of 
those nations. In 1745 the people of New England volunteered 
to reduce Looisbourg, the capitd of Cape Breton ; and having, 
with the assistance of a squadron under Commodore TTarren, 
effected that object, the whole island submitted. In the following 
year ^e French fitted out a very formidable fleet, with a great 
■quantity of transpcurts, to recover that colony, which arrived on 
the American coast in September, 1746. But the enterprise proved 
entirely abortive, without a single action having been fought. 
The land forces, decimated by sickness, were conveyed back to 
France, the fleet was dispersed and disabled by violent* storms, 
and the remnant of it compelled to take refuge at Quebec. In the 
Aame year the English Ministry had organized at Portsmouth an 
expedition against Canada ; but having been delayed till the season 
of action was past, it was employed in making a descent on tiie 
French coast, at Port li’Orient ; which, however, proved a com- 
pete &ilure. The French were more fortunate in the East, where, 
■as already mentioned, they captured* Madras. 

Ever since the year 1745 some negotiations had been going on 
between France and the Dutch for the re>e8tablishment of peace. 
The StateS'General had proposed the assembling of a Congress to 
the Cabifiet of Vienna, but without success. In September, 1746, 
■conferences were opened at Bisda, between France, Great Britain, 
and the States-General; but as Great Britain had gained some 
advantages at sea, the negotiations were protracted, and the 
-Cabinets of London and Vienna endeavoured to induce the Dutch 
to take a iqpre direct and active part in the war. In this state of 
things Court of VOTsailles took a sudden resolution to coerc5 
the States-Genmal. A manifest was published by Louis XV., 
April.l7th, 1747, filled with those pretexts which it is easy to find 
•on fuch occasions : not, indeed, exactly declaring war against the 
-Dutch Hepnblic, but that he should enter her territories ‘'without 
* Por Ae sffikin of Genoa, see HSderltn, Xaekriekt van der SapMik Omun. 
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breaking with her that he should hold in deposit the places he* 
might occupy^ and restore them as soon as the States ceased to* 
succour his enemies.^ Count Lowendahl then entered Dutch 
Flanders by Bruges, and seized, in less than a month, Sluis, Ysen* 
dyke, Sas de Gand, Hulsi, Azel, and other places. ^ 

Holland had now very much declined from t^e position she had. 
held a century before. There were indeed many large capitalists 
in the United Provinces, whose wealth had b^en amassed during 
the period of the Bepublic^s commercial prosperity, but the State,, 
as a whole, was impoverished and steeped in debt. The national 
dpbt, including that of the separate provinces, amounted to up- 
wards of eighty millions sterling ; yet, so abundant was money,, 
that the interest paid on it was only at the rate of 2 t per cent. ; 
and the Dutch citizens are computed to have had an almost equal 
amount, or near seventy millions, invested in the English, French, 
Austrian, Saxou, Danish, and even Bussian funds.* But in thus- 
becoming the capitalists and money-lenders of Europe, they had 
ceased to be her brokers and carriers. The excessive taxes, by 
raising the prices of necessaries, and consequently of labour, had' 
disabled her manufacturers and ship-owners fromacompeting with 
foreigners. Holland was no longer the entrepot of nations. The 
English, the Swedes, the Panes, and the Hamburghers had ap- 
propriated the greater part of her trade. Such was the result of 
the long wars in which she had been engaged : a great part of 
which had, indeed, been incurred for self-preservation, or in the 
interests of her commerce, though some of them must be attri- 
buted to the ambition of playing a prominent part in the affaira 
of Europe. Her political consideration had dwindled equally 
with her commerce. Instead of pretending, as formerly, ,to be 
the arbiter of nations, she had ^come little more than the satel- 
lite of Great Britain a positicn forced upon her by fear of 
France, and her anxiety to maintain her barriers against that 
encroaching Power. Since the death of William III., the Be-~ 
publican, or aristocratic party had again seized the ascendency. 
William Ill.^s collateral heir, John William Friso, had not beent 
recognized as Stadholder, and the Republic was again governed,. 
SB in the time *of De Witt, by a Grand Pensionary aid greffier. 

< Martin, t. XT. p. 31 6. * Frederick the Gmt .says of her, in 

* See Bavnat, HUt, PhUo9ophiqiie des hit view of Eurttpe: A la suite de TAn- 
diux /fufML lir. xii. (vol. iv. p. 75 s^., gleterre se r^ge la Hollaiide,|Domme nne- 
JnstamcuiATVansl., London, 1776). Ine chaloupe qni suit I’impressiofi d’unirais- 
Abb6 Baynal wrote near the time of sea^ de guerre auqnel elle est attachte.’* 
which we are speaking. 
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Tbe dottiiiuit part^ hadj however, become highly unpopolwr. It 
had aaorifioed the army to maintain the fleet, and the Republic 
seemed to lie at the mercy of France. At the approach of the 
French, constmmtion reigned in the provinces. The Orange 
Party raided its head, and demanded the re-establishment of the 
Stadholdership.*' JThe town of Yeere, in Zealand, gave the ex- 
ample of insurrection, and William IV., of Nassau-Dietz, who was 
already Stadholder of Frieslan'd, Oroningen, and Gelder^d, was 
eventually proclaimed hereditary Stadholder, Captain - General 
and Admiral of the United Provinces. William lY. was the son of 
John William Friso, and son-in-law of George II., whose daughter, 
Anne, he had married. The French threatening Maastricht, t£e 
allies, under the Duke of Cumberland, marched to Lawfeld in 
order to protect it. Here they were attacked by Marshal Saxe, 
July 2nd, 1747, and after a bloody battle compelled to recross tbe 
MeusOk The Uuke of Cumberland, however, took up a position 
which prevented the French from investing Maastricht. On the 
other hand, Ldwendahl carried Bergen-op-Zoom by assault, July 
16th. These reverses of the allies were in some degree compen- 
sated by Anson’s victory over the French fleet off Cape Finis- 
terre, June 14th, and that of Admiral Hawke, near the Isle of 
Aix, October 14th. These and other battles ruined the French 
navy. • « 

The AustriaaB, who had been exceedingly irriflited by the loss 
of Genoa, resolved this year to attempt its recovery.' In a mani- 
fest, breathing a spirit of vindictiveness and injustice, published 
'March 29th, 1747, the Genoese were declared rebels, and subject 
to all the penalties of treason ; and their property, wherever 
found, was to be confiscated.' The Austrian general, Sohulen- 
bnrg, master of the*Bocchetta, pressed hardly upon the town; 
but the French garrison under ^e Duke de Boufflers, son of the 
celebrated marshal, made a vigorous resistance, and on the ap- 
proach of Belle-Isle and Las Minas with the French aiul Spanish 
forces, who had occupied the County pf Nice, early in June, the 
Austrians were compelled to raise the blochhde and retire. The 
Spaniards had now 'again begun to co-operate with the French, 
and were hSaking more vigorous preparations. Although Fenlr- 
nstid, at his aooen^n, haa assured Louis XY. his ^solution to 
./Maintain the .eagc^emenfe Mntracted by his fether, yet he had 
not only, as we have seen, inthdrawn his troops from Italy, but 
had also entered into negotiations with the British Cabinet, 

' HajItMiin’s 'jrckiv ap. Garden, t. iii. 
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ihrqipig^ the mediatioB of Portugal/ and some steps towards a 
; paeiiSoatiG^ had aetoallj been taken.^ fiat the indueiQoe of tha 
*Qse^ Dowager and the pc^cj of the party which favoured an 
establdshmant for Don Pldlip in Italy, now regarded almost a 
. «p<Hnii of national honour, ultimately prevailed ; and, as it was 
’thought that the British Cabinet leaned too mudb to t&e side 
' Jlloria Theresa, Spain again threw in her wmgnt with France. . 

The campaign of 1747 not having bemi fortunate fot the Ans> 
tqjla alliance, it was resolved to make a grand efiTortin thefoUow- 
^g year. Great Britain, the Empress-Queen, the King of Sar- 

oia, and the States-General, signed a Conventiui at the Hague, 
Janoaiy 26th, 1748, by which they agreed to bring into the field 
an army of 192,000 men. Great Britain and the States were each 
to contribute 66,000 men, and Maria Theresa 60,000. The Dutch 
also engaged to add ten or twelve vessels to the English fleet, 
which " was destined to ruin the commerce of France and protect 
that of the two nations." (Art. vii.) Maria Theresa was to keep 
in Italy 60,000 efiPective troops, and the King of Sardinia 30,000. 
The latter Monarch also engaged to add his galleys to the English 
fleet of thirty ships of war. To support these armaments Great 
Britain engaged to pay a subsidy of 400,0001. to Austria, and 
another of 300,0001. to Sardinia.* In the preceding June a treaty 
had also been qpncluded between Great Britain and Russia, by 
which the lattef Power, in consideration of a subsidy of 100,0001. 
sterling per 'annum, undertook to keep 30,000 infantry on the 
frontiers of Livonia, besides fifty vessels on the coast, in readi- 
ness to act on the first requisition of the English Cabinet.* By 
another treaty, in November, in which Holland joined, the force 
to be provided by Russia was raised to 37,000 foot. These treaties 
had considerable influence in inclining France to peaoe. 

Negotiations had been going on throughout the winter, and a 
Congress met at. Auc-la-Chapelle, April 24th, 1748. Most of the 
belligerent Powers were desirous of peaoe. Gfeat Britain and 
Holland were weary of the war ; France wd Spain were almost 
exhausted. Louis XV. ’a new mistress, Madame de Pompadour, 
also pressed* for peaoe, because she did not like him to be absent 
.with the army several ninths in the year. In carder & stimalate 
the negotiations, the French had invested Maestricht, April ISti). 
Marshal Saxe had remarked to Loms; " Sire, the peaoe must be 

* On the motion of Ifr. Walpole, the * Wenck, t. U. ^ 410. 

British Parliament rej^ed the Act pro< * Ibid. p. 244 ; KousBet, Bfetuilf t. six* 

libitinff commerce with Spain. Cose, p. 492. 

^nith Bourbons^ vol. ir. p. 9. ^ ^ 
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ooBqnered aib Haeifan^." Tiw taking of that wonU,;ui« 
deed, hare epmoA ^(dland to tihe Fiendi, and th^ liad 6om« 
moQoed the nege in tiie £iee of the alliea 80,000 strong. Oi^the 
other hand, the advance ot the Bosaiana, under Prince Repnin, 
tovrarda t^e Rhine, throagh Pdand, Moravia, and Bohemia, also 
tended to. aeoeleratip a peace. Thitf was tke second time that a 
Russiatt armj' had appeared in Germany. Meanwhile, however, 
as Austria, in whose behalf the war had been undertaken, sedmed< 
not to the Maritime Powers to exert herself in proportion to hw* 
intere^ in it, they had, in a secret conference, signed separat^ 
preliminaries with France, April 30th. The principal article# 
were : — ^Reatitation of all conquests made daring the war, Vfaich . 
involved the restitution of Cape Breton to France, Madras to 
England, and to the Dutch the barrier towns conquered by tfati 
French ; the Duchies of Parma, Piacenaa, and Guastalla to be 
assigned to Don Philip, on condition of their being restored to 
the actual possessor if Don Carlos should mount the throne of 
Spain, or if Don Philip should die without heirs ; the Republic of 
Genoa and the Duke of Modena to be restored to their former 
positions : Sardinia to hold what had been ceded to her in 1743 ; 
the Asiento contract and annual vessel to be renewed to Great 
Britain, ‘88 well as the article in the Treaty of 1718, respecting 
the succession to the throne of that Kingdom; the Emperor Francis 
to be recognized by all the contracting Powers, and the Pragpnatic 
Sanction to be confirmed ; Silesia and the County of Glatz to be 
guaranteed to Prussia. A suspension of arms was to take place 
in the Netherlands within six weeks, except with regard to the 
siege of Maestricht.^ That place capitulated to the French, 
May 7th. * 

Maria Theresa, seeing that the Russians were prepared to come 
in such force to her aid, was at first unwilling to accede to the 
peace. She could not digest the loss of the Italian Duchies, for 
which she had ceded to Sardinia a part of the Milanese. But her 
minister. Count Kaunitz Rittberg, had formed the plan of reco- 
vering Silesia and humbling Prussia throagh a union with France 
and Russia ; and on these grounds he persuaded his mistress to 
acoept the preliminaries,* after protesting agaihst what they* 
might contain prejudicial to her interests (May 25th). The 
envoys of Sardinia and Modena acceded at the same time ; those 
of Spain and Gfonoa in June. The definitive Treaty of Aix-la- 

' 1V«iidc, t. it p. 310. 

* Menzel| Neture Qiseh, dtr Deutacheti^ B. v. S. 321. 
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Chapelle^ embracing the preliminarieB already g^ven^ was signed 
by the French, English, and Dutch ministers, October 18th, 1748,. 
and a few days sttev by those of Spain, Genoa, Modena, and 
Austria. Sardinia refused to sign because the Treaty of Worma 
was n^t guaranteed. Ko mention was made the ^mperor or 
Empire, although the Italian Duchies were Imperial fiefs.^ The 
Treaty op Madrid, October 5th, 1750, must be regarded as the 
complement of the Peace of Aix-larChapelle. Spain had refused 
T^o renew the Aeiento, and to execute the sixteenth article of the 
toeaty, by which the profits of four years, during which the con- 
* "^'tract had been interrupted by the war, were to be allowed to the 
paa^cfb interested. Both sides armed, and war seemed again in* 
ev^ble, when, by the treaty mentioned above, Great Britain 
^ waived her claims in consideration of the King of Spain paying 
. 10Q,000Z. sterling within three months. The trade between the 
... two countries was put on the same favourable footing as in the 
reign of Charles II. of Spain.^ 

‘ ^ Such was the end of the war of the Austrian Succession, which 
had lasted eight years. Its object had been to establish four 
States on the ruins of the House of Austria. But though that 
House had been deprived of Silesia and the Italian Duchies, these 
losses were small compared with the dahger with which it had at 
first been threatened ; while, on the other hand, it had established 
the order of succession and still remained a first-rate Power. 
Franqe, the chief promoter of this bloody and ruinous war, gained 
literally nothing by it, and increased her debt by 1,200 million 
livres, or near 50 millions sterling — another seed of the ap- 
proaching revolution. Her conduct had been neither just nor 
worthy of a., great Power; and, in consequence, she lost her 
reputation and ceased to be regarded as the arbitress of Europe. 
The part which England played in the war was conformable to 
the faith of treaties ; though, so far as the continental struggle 
only is concerned, more chivalrous perhaps than prudent. Yet 
if she obtained no equivalent for her enormous expenses, she 
procured compensation for her commercial losses, established her 
mai^time preponderance, and obtained the recognition of the 
>ezclusion of thb Stuart» dynasty. Spain also made some acquisi- 
tions in Italy. Bussia had, for the first time, interfered with 
effect in the affairs of Western Europe, and laid the foundation 
of still more effective intervention. But the most important 

> The Treaty is in Wenck, t. ii. p. 337 : cf. Garden, t. iiL p. 373 sqq. 

» Wenck, t. u. p. 464. » 
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consequence of the war was the elevation of Prussia to a first-rate 
Power. The morality of the conduct by which Frederick II. 
achieved this result will hardly bear a strict scrutiny. So long as 
he attained his ends he was little scrupulous about the means. 
He affected firiendship for Maria Theresa at the moment when he 
was preparing to wsest Silesia from her, and that under pretexts 
which he himself did not consider valid. In pursuit of his object 
he increased and lowered his demands according to circumstances, 
and contracted alliances, sometimes under insidious pretence^, 
which were repudiated directly his interest required it : conduct 
in which he has been only too well imitated by some of his suc- 
cessors. If it be possible to justify these procbedings by^he 
reason of State,'^ on which he laid so much stress, let us nof at 
least debase our judgment by also according to them a moral 
sanction. In the absence of any last appeal between nations hut 
force, we can ill afford to corrupt and weaken the influence of the 
only other and already but too feeble check upon ambition and 
violence — that of public opinion. In some eyes, however, success^ 
will be Frederick's great justification ; and it is certain* that he 
increased the Prussian dominions by a third. 
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f 

T he seven years which succeeded the Peace of Aix-la-Ohapelle 
are described by Voltaire^ as among the happiest that Europe 
ever gnjoyed. , Commerce revived, the fine arts flourished, and 
the. European nations resembled, it is said, one large family 
reunited after its dissensions. Unfortunately, however, the Peace 
had not exterminated all the elements of discord. Scarcely had 
Europe begun to breathe again when new disputes arose, and the 
seien years of peace and prosperity were succeeded by another 
seven of misery and war. The ancient rivalry between Prance 
and England, which had formerly vented itself in continental 
struggles, had, by the progress of maritime discovery and co- 
lonization, been extended to every quarter of the globe. The 
interests of the two nations came into collision in India, Africa, 
and America, and a dispute about American bound|>ries again 
plunged them into war. 

* By the ninth article of the Treaty of Aix-k-Chapelle, Prance 
and England ""were mutually to restore their conquests in such 
state as they were before the war. This clause became a copious 
source of quarrel. ^ The principal dispute regarded the limits of 
A^adia^ Nova Scotia, which Province had, by the twelfth article 
of the ireat^of Utrecht, been ceded to England conformably to 
its andent boundaries ; but what these were had never been ac- 
curately determined, and each Power fixed them according to its 
convenience. Thus; while the French pretended, that Nova Scotia 
embraced only the peninsula extending from Cape St. Mary to Gape 
Canso, the English further included in it that part of the Ame- 
rican continent which extends to Pentagoet on the west, and to 
the river St. Lawrence on the north, comprising all the Province 
of New Brunswick.^ Another dispute Regarded the western limits 
of the British North American settlements. The English claimed 
the banks of the Ohio as belonging to Virginia, the French as 

* SiicU de LouU XV. ch. zxxi. yi^ was restored to them under the 

• These were the boundaries laid down name of Acadia. See Madem Univ* 
hf the French themselves when the Pro- Hiit, 
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foraaing put of Lookiaiia; and th «7 attempted to oonfine tbe 
Brituh o^aiea by a ofaain of forts strotohing firam Lodisiaoa to 
Canada. Commissaries were appointed to settle these questions, 
who their o<Hiferenoe8 at Paris between the years 1750 and 
1755. Disputes also arose respecting the occupation by tiie 
French of tbe islaods of St. Lucia, Dominica, St. Vincent, and 
Tobago, which had been declared neqtral by former treaties. . . 

Before the Commissaries could terminate their labours, mutual 
aggressions had rendered a war inevitable. As is usual in anch 
oases, it is difficult to say who was the first aggressor. Eac^l 
nation laid the blame on the other. Some French writers assert 
that the Englirii resorted to hostilities out of jealousy at the - 
increase of the Frenrii navy. According to the plans of Houill4, 
the French Minister of Marine, 111 ships of the line, fifty-four 
frigates, and smaller vessels in proportion, were to be built in 
the oouTM of ten years. The question of boundaries was, ho- 
over, undoubtedly the occasion, if not also the true cause of the 
war. A series of desultory conflicts had taken place along the 
Ohio, and on the frontiers of Nova Scotia, in 1754, without being 
avowed by the mother countries. A French writer, who flourished 
about this time, the Abb4 Baynal, ascribes this clandestine war* 
to the policy of the Court of Versailles, which was seeking 
g^radually ^ recover what it had lost by treaties.' Orders were 
now issued to the English fleet to attack Frenrii vessels wherever 
found. This act has been censured as piratical, because it had 
not been preceded by a formal declaration of war; but it was 
subsequendy defended, by Pitt, on the gn^d that the right of 
hostile operations results not from any such declaration, but from 
the previous hostilities of an aggressor > nor is 'ihis principle 
contested in the rejdy of the French Minister.’* It being known that 
a considerable French fleet was preparinnf to sail from Brest and 
Bochefort for America, Admiral Bdscawen was despatched thither, 
and captured two French men*of*war off Cape Bace in Newfound* 
land, June, 1755. Hostilities were also transferred to the shores 
of Europe. Sir Edward Hawke was instructed to destroy every 
Frmirii ship^e could find between Cape Ortegal and Capo Clear.; 
and the En glis h privateeivmade nnmeroift prizes. 

A naval w;^ between England and France was now unavoid* 
able ; but, as in the case of the Austrian Succession, this was also 

• iEW: 4t$ de$ Eun>p^$ July S9tb, 1761, ap. Garfcn, Uiti. it* 

daH*U*deiutind«»{y<A.y.f.9i,'Eiog7Ir.), TraUit, t. iir. p. 149, and the reply of 

* See Fitt’s faistmetigBB to Mr. Stanley, M. de Buuy, ibid. p. 163. 
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to be mixed up Tnt]\a iBwopean war. The complicated relatioue 
of the European system again caused these two wars to run into 
one^ though their origin had nothing in common. France and 
England, whose quarrel lay in the New World, appeared as the 
leading Powers in a European contest in which theyfhad only a 
secondary interest, and decided the fate of Canada on the plains 
of Germany. 

The war in Europe, commonly called the Seven Years^ War, 
was chiefly caused by the pride of one Empress, the vanity of 
another, and the subserviency of. a royal courtesan, who became 
the tool of these passions. Maria Theresa could not brook the 
loss of Silesia, especially as it had been inflicted on her by an un- 
equaT adversary, whom she despised. Her plans of vengeance 
were aided by Elizabeth of Russia, whose vanity had been hurt by 
the impolitic sarcasms of the King of Prussia. But the Empress- 
Qqpen would never have been able to ei^cute her projecto against 
Frederick II. unless she had been helped by Prance. The manner 
in which she obtained the aid of that Power forms a masterpiece 
of diplomatic skill. 

We have already alluded to the reluctance with which Maria 
Theresa signed the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Although England 
had been her most powerful ally, she had begun to regard that 
Power with aversion, as being, through its counsels, one of the 
chief chuses of her losing Silesia. She was also offended by the high 
tone assumed by the English Cabinet, and she manifested her 
discontent to the English Ambassador when he offered to con- 
gratulate her on the Peace, by remarking that ccmdolence would 
be more appropriate.^ She was aware, however, that a rupture 
with Great Buitain must be made good by an alliance with France, 
in short, by an inversion of the whole political system of Europe, 
and the extinction of that hereditary rivalry which had prevailed 
duxiug two centuries between France and Austria. Such a task 
presented no ordinary difficulties ; yet it was accomplished by the 
talents and perseverance of Count Eaunitz, one of the most 
rezaRrkable statesmen of that age, and the greatest' minister that 
Austria ever possessed. Eaunitz was now in the prime of life, 
Slaving been bom in 1711. He had been destined for the Church, 
but having, through the death of his elder brothers, become heir 
to the family title and estates, his vocation was altered. After a 
careful education, completed by foreign travel, he entered the 
service of Charles VI., and after the death of that Emperor was 

' Sterne], GescA iVfUM. B. iv. S. ^74. 
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«m^6y6d by Mam Theresa in various missiom to Borne, Florence, 
Torin^ and London, in the discharge of which Ids abilities pro* 
<mred for him her entire oonfidencea His success was, perhaps, 
in no small degree owing to a singular combination of qualities 
in his character. Under the easy exterior of a man of the world*— 
we might even say ef a fop and a voluptuary ^ — ^were concealed 
acute penetration, deep reflection, impenetrable reserve, indomi* 
table perseverance. Even his bitter adversary, Frederick II., was 
forced to acknowledge the depth and power of his intellect. ]^s 
political principles, like those of most statesmen of the age, were 
despotic; his residence at Paris had imbued him with the philo-, 
eophioal ideas then current ; hence he was indifferent to religion, 
and regarded the Church only as the servant of the State. The 
onergies of this remarkable man were directed during forty years 
to one object— the aggrandizement of the House of Austria. 
While the negotiations at iiix-la-Chapelle were still pending, (le 
had already, as we have said, conceived the seemingly impracti- 
cable project of uniting France and Austria against Prussia. The 
echeme was a profound secret between himself and Maria Theresa. 
Even the Queen’s husband, Francis I., was ignorant of it till it 
was ripe for execution. The safne thing happened at the French 
Court. Louis XY. and his mistress, the Marquise de Pompadour, 
formed a sort of interior and secret Cabinet, which often acted 
contrary to the views of the Ministers. Kaunitz, who, for the 
purpose of forwarding his plans, filled the post of Austrian Am* 
bassador at Paris frqm the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle till the year 
1753, had observed this peculiarity of the French Court,and availed 
himself of the facilities which it afforded. To gain Madame de 
Pompadour was no diflicult task. She, too, like tho Empress of 
Russia, had been irritated by some railleries of Frederick’s 


respecting herself and her royal lover. 'Kaunitz artfully kept 
this feeling alive, and at the same time soothed the vanity of the 
royal favourite by the marks of favour and friendship which he 
persuaded' his mistress to bestow upon her. He even prevailed 
•upon the reluctant Maria Theresa, the proud descendant of the 
House of Ha1)pburg, the chaste mother of a new line of Emperors> 
to write an autograph letter, in whiclf the Empress-Queen 
addressed thq low-born mistress of Louis as Ma Oousine!^^ 


* Thus he could not bear death to be 
named in hie preaenoe. The decease of any 
of hie acquaintance was communicated to 
Kim by a dioumlocatioii, as he will not 
oome asain,’* fto. Marmntel infornie us 


{M£m. t. i. p. 339), that be surprised the 
Count with his face smeared with the yolk 
of an egff, to remove the effects of the 
snn aftw hunting f 
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After the c<mqaei(ifl9f Ppmpadout it n6t difficult to guin 
Louis^ That lApiiktch felt a’ natural antipasthy for ]^'rederick» JETe 
euTied the Prualian King^^ splendid talents and aofaieTeinmtaji’ 
nay^ though hiqis^ sunk in kl the abominf^omr and otduiea df 
the Pare am Oer/s) affected to abhor Fj^er^ckas afrotestant, 
or rather a freethinker.^ It was neoessar^, howerer, that ati 
alliance between France and Austria should be justified in Hie 
eyes of the French nation by some ostensible political object. To 
provide this^ Elunitz was prepared to Itacrifice the Austrian 
Netherlands. Austria felt that she had been placed there by 
Cheat Britain and Holland^ two Powers for whom she had no 
great affection, merely as a stop-gap^ and to render those countries 
a barrier against France ; but for that very reason, as well as 
from their distance, they were felt to be rather a burden than an 
advantage. Even during the negotiations for the Peace of Aix* 
larCfaapelle, Kaunitz had proposed to Brabant and Flanders 
to France, if that Power would compel Frederick to restore Silesia. 
But France was then exhausted by the recent War, and cared not 
to enter into the project. It was not till after many years of 
patient expectation that the breaking out of hostilities between 
France and England at length pr<^ised to crown Eaunitz^s labours 
with success. 

The counterpart of that Minister's policy to conciliate France 
was of coarse to provoke a quarrel with England. Austria refused 
to pay the half million crowns which formed her share of the ex- 
pense of the Dutch garrisons in Austrian Flsiuders, and aboliHied 
the commercial privileges which the English enjoyed in that 
country. When the British Cabinet remonstrated, the Empress- 
Queen petulantly replied that she was Sovepe%n in the Nether- 
lands, and would not be dictated to. Matters grew worse in 1755. 
France was evidently meditating an invasion of Hanover, and 
with that view was negotiating with the Elector of Cologne to 
form magazines in Westphalia. George II. now required of 
Maris Theresa, as he was entitled to do as guarantor of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, that she should increase her army in Flanders by 
^ 20,000 OP 30,000 men. But the Court of Vienna, forgetful of the 
services which it had deceived from Great Britain, refused, on the 
plea that such a step would 'offend France ; allaging also the un- 
founded excuse that Austria was threatened with invasion by 

/ ' 

* Martin,!. XV. p.* 492. chal JRicktlUu, t. vii, p. 241 

* Fop thvse negotiations see (Etwres de MAn. Srcnts (Coll. Michaud et 
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Prussia. In Vain the English Govemmeint assured her that 
Biissia, witii lehc^m they liad just c6noluded a t^aty/ would pro- 
tect her against any. attemptj if such^was to beYeared^ on the part 
6f Frederick. ' The tteaty referred to, executed ^September 30th, 
1755, wasvbut a renewal of the alliance already subsisting between 
Great Britain and*' Buissia since 1742. The Empress Elizabeth 
agreed to hold 55,000 men in readiness at the command of Eng- 
land on the f]k>ntiers of Livonia, and forty or fifty galleys on the 
coast, that 'Power jhiying 100,000Z. per annulh while the army 
remained within the Russian boundaries, and 500,000Z. when it 
marched beyond them. The invasion of Hanover to be a casus 
foederis,^ But the real politics of the Court of St. Petersburg 
were better known^ at Vienna than at London. Elizabeth, as the 
event proved, had only signed this treaty in order to pocket the 
subsidy which it stipulated, and immediately hostilities broke out 
she joined Maria Theres^ against Great Britain. In fact, a defen- 
sive alliance had been concluded at Warsaw between Austria and 
Russia in June, 1746, and, therefore, after the Peace of Breslau, 
in a secret article of which Maria Theresa declared that if the 
King of Prussia should attack either her dominions or those of 
Russia or Poland, she would revive her rights to Silesia.* In her 
negotiations with Great Britain the Empress- Queen had already 
begun to throw off the mask. Instead of being defended against 
Prussia, she openly talked of attacking that Kingdom in order to 
restore the European balance. Mutual recriminations and re- 
proaches ensued; but George II. declared that he would enter 
into no paper war, and turned to seek an ally in his nephew, 
Frederick, who had formerly accused him of deserving the gallows 
for stealing his Ifctheris will ! 

It was an anxious time for the Prussian King. He wished for 
nothing more than to preserve what he had already obtained, and 
was, therefore, sincerely desirous of peace. But he clearly saw that 
the state of things precluded^its maintenance. ‘ He was aware that 
his boldness and bad faith had made him an object of universal 
suspicion, th^»t Maria Theresa was the centre of all the intrigues 
against hin^'and he strongly suspected that one of her trustiest 
allies might be the Russian Empress Eli&abcth. At that period 
none of the European Courts was honest either to friend or foe. 
It was a contest df knavery, of bribery of one anotheris under- 
secretaries and other officers ; eaph knew the most secret plans of 
his neighbour. Frederick had long been acquainted with th# 
‘ Wenck, Corp. jur, g, rec. t. iii. p. 75. * Adelung, B. v. Beil. ii. 
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secret article of the Austrian and Russian Treaty of Warsaw, and 
he felt that it was high time to fortify himself with an alliance. 
But he was addressed at once by France and England — which 
should he choose ? His treaty with PVance was just expiring ; 
the Court of Versailles, not yet thoroughly resolved onJ)he grand 
stroke of an Austrian alliance, wished him to nenew it, and to aid 
in an attack upon Hanover. But the French negotiations were 
unskilfully managed. Frederick's pride revolted at the haughty 
tone in which he Was treated. He seemed to be regarded almost 
as a vassal of France ; nay, some of the French proposals were 
positively insulting. Thus, for instance, the French Minister, 
Rouille, told the Pinissian Ambassador to write to his master that 
an attack upon Hanover w'ould afford a good opportunity for 
plunder, as the King of England's treasury was well provided ! 
Frederick, naturally touchy after his somewhat equivocal exploits, 
indignantly replied to this home-thrustjlthat he hoped M. Rouille 
would learn to distinguish between persons — that such proposals 
befitted only a contrabandist.^ The Duke of Nivernais, who was 
sent on a special embassy to Berlin, tried to tempt Frederick by 
the offer of Tobago, one of the islands in dispute between France 
and England. Frederick requested him to find a more fitting 
Governor '‘of Barataria." It is probable, however, that in choosing 
the English alliance, Frederick was guided by policy alone. From 
a due appreciation of the mercenary motives of the Russian Court, 
he w^as of opinion that after all it would adhere to England for 
the sake of her money ; least of all did he expect an event so 
portentous as an alliance between Austria and France. He, there- 
fore, entered into a Treaty of Neutrality with England, January 
16th, 1756, the oAly object of which professed to be to preserve 
the peace of Germany, and to prevent foreign troops from entering 
the Empire. By a secret article, the Netherlands were excluded 
from the operation of the treaty.^ 

This treaty, apparently so harmless, was followed by important 
consequences. Kaunitz employed it as his strongest argument to 
persuade the Cabinet of Versailles to a close alliance with Austria. 
His plans embraced the partition of Prussia among various Powers; 
to make the Polish Crov^ hereditary in the Saxon family; to give 
the Austrian Netherlands to Don Philip in exchange for Parma 
and Piacenza ; and to assign the ports of Nieupert and Ostend 
to France. These propositions occasioned violent discussions in 
the French Cabinet. The greater part of the Ministry was for 

* (Etivrts. t iv. p. 28. * Wenck, t. iii. p 84. 
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adhering to the old French anti- Austrian policy.; but Louis and 
his mistress were for Maria Theresa. This momentous question was 
debated at a little house belonging to Madame de Pompadour^ 
<;alied Babiole. Madame de Pompadour, and her confidant, the 
Abb4 Begiis, without the intervention of any of the French 
Ministers, arranged the business with Count Stahremberg, who 
had succeeded Kaunitz as Austrian Ambassador at Paris. The 
fate of France — nay, of Europe — lay at the discretion of a vain 
courtesan. The Austrian alliance was resolved«on. On May 1st, 
1756, two treaties were executed by France and Austria, one of 
which stipulated the entire neutrality of the Empress-Queen in the 
impending war between France and England ; by the other, a de- 
fensive alliance, the two Powers mutually guaranteed their posses- 
sions in Europe, and promised each other a succour of 24,000 men 
in case of attack — the war with England always excepted on the 
part of Aujstria ; while RlJnce claimed no exceptions, not even in 
the case of a war between Austria and the Porto. The vii’tual 
effect of the treaties, therefore, was that Austria only engaged not 
to aid England against Franco, while France engaged to help 
Austria with 24,000 men against Prussia, in case of need. But by 
secret articles the obligation of aid became reciprocal if oth(»r 
Powers, even in alliance with England, should attack the European 
possessions* either of Franco or Austria.^ Russia subsequently 
acceded to these treaties. 

The wedge was thus got in, and Kaunitz hoped soon to drive it 
further, and' induce the French Court to take a more active part 
in his project. The negotiations had been concluded without the 
knowledge of the other Austrian Ministers, or even of the Emperor 
Francis I., who detested France as the hereditary enemy of the 
House of Lorraine. When Kaunitz communicated them to the 
Council, the Emperor became so excited that, striking the table 
with his fist, he left the room, exclaiming ^Hhat such an unnatural 
alliance should not take place.”’* Kaunitz was so alarmed that he 
could not say a word ; but Maria Theresa directed him to proceed, 
and manifested such decisive approbation that the other ministers 
did not venture to oppose him. The easy-tempered Francis, who, 
in fact, tookliittle part in the affairs of Aiistria, confining himself* 
to those of the Empire and of his grand duchy of Tuscany, was at 
length brought to consent to the new line of policy, and even to 
persuade the States of the Empire to second it. 

* Wenek, t. iii. p. 139, 141 ; Garden, t. ir. p. 19. 

* Coxe, Hotute oj Austria, vol. iv. ch. cx. 
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Meanwliile hostilities had openly broken out between Prance 
and England. In December, 1765, the Court of Versailles had 
demanded satisfaction for all vessels seized by the English ; which 
being refused till the reopening of negotiations, an embargo was 
placed on British vessels in French ports. Great Britain, seeing 
herself on the eve of a war with France, required from Holland the 
succours stipulated by the Treaty of 1710 ; but though this de- 
mand was supported by the mother and guardian of the young 
Stadholder, who was George II /s daughter, yet the anti- Orange 
Party, availing itself of the alarm occasioned by a threat of 
Louis XV., persuaded the States-General to declare a strict 
neutrality. The English Cabinet had entered into treaties for the 
hire of troops with the States of Hesso-Cassel, Saxe-Gotha, and 
Schaumburg- Lippe. These petty German Princes were at that 
period accustomed to traffic in the blood of their subjects, whose 
hire went not, like that of the Swiss, into their own pockets, but 
contributed to support the luxury and profligacy of their Sove- 
reigns. The military force of England was in those days but small 
a dislike prevailed of standing armies, and her growing colonies 
and commerce required that her resources should bo chiefly 
devoted to the augmentation of the navy. Hence the nation 
was seized almost with a panic when it heard that large arma- 
ments, the destination of which was unknown, were preparing at 
Brest and Havre. The French, to increase the alarm and conceal 
their real design, caused large bodies of troops to assemble in 
their channel ports. Troops were hastily brouglit to England from 
Hanover and Hesse. But the storm fell elsewhere. War had not 
yet been formally declared wdien these armaments, joined by 
others from the French MediteiTancan ports, appeared off Minorca, 
conveying an army of 12,000 men under Marshal the Duke of 
Eicholieu. The Duke of New castle’s administration, now' tottering 
to its fall, had neglected the necessary precautions ; the garrison 
of Port Mahon had been reduced to leas than 3,0i)0 men ; and it 
was only at the last mouicnt that a fleet of ton ships, under 
Admiral Byng, was despatched for the defence of Minorca. When 
Byng arrived, the island was virtually captured. Thg French had 
landed in April, 1756^, on the 21st they occupied Port Mahon. 
General Blakeney, who commanded in the absence of Lord 
i'yrawley, the governor, now retired into the fort of St. Philip,, 
vftiich was deemed impregnable. Byng did not appear off Minorca 
till May 19th, and on the following day engaged the French fleet 
in a distant cannonade ; after which he retired to Gibraltar, leaving 
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the iaiand to its fate. The English garrison in St. Philip, despair* 
ing of relief, capitulated June 28th, and was conveyed to Gibral* 
ttir. Byng was condemned next year by a court-martial of not 
baying done all that lay in his power to succour the place ; and 
as popular clamour rose very high in England at the loss of 
Minorca, and seemibd to demand a victim, he was shot in Ports- 
mouth harbour. After the attack on Minorca, England issued a 
formal declaration of war against Prance, May 17th, which was 
answered by the latter country June 9th. 

The continental war had not yet begun. A league was preparing 
between Austria, Russia, Saxony, and Sweden, among which the 
spoils of Prussia were to be divided. Silesia and the County of 
Glatz were to be restored to Austria ; Prussia was to be given to 
Poland, Courland to Russia, Magdeburg to Saxony, Pomerania to 
Sweden. The Empress Elizabeth of Russia entered ardently into 
Maria TheVesa^s plans, but Kaunitz demurred to act without the 
consent of France. Frederick, who was acquainted with his 
enemies^ schemes, had to determine whether he should await or 
anticipate the execution of them. He had learnt, to his alarm, 
that Russia was to begin the war ; Austria was to get involved in 
it, and would then demand the aid of France, under her treaty 
with that Power. Saxony, as he discovered through Fleming, the 
Saxon Minister at the Court of Vienna, was to fall upon him when 
he had been a little shaken in the saddle. It is probable that 
Kaunitz, who wanted to drive him to some rash step, permitte^^ 
him to get this secret intelligence.^ He had, however, also learnt 
through his friend and admirer, the Grand Duke Peter, who had 
secretly entered Frederick's service this very year as a Prussian 
captain, that the Courts of St, Petersburg and Vienna had resolved 
to attack him, but that the execution of the project had been de- 
ferred till the next spring, in order to allbw time for Russia to 
provide the necessary recruits, sailors, and magazines.* Frederick 
armed, and resolved on an immediate invasion of Saxony, First 
of all, however, by the advice of the English .Ambassador, Mitchell, 
he demanded in a friendly manner, through his Ambassador at 
Vienna, the object of the Austrian preparations; and as Maria ^ 
Theresa gave an ambiguous reply to this cfkiestion, as well as to a 
demand for a more explicit answer, repeated towards the end of 
August, 1756, Frederick, after having first published at Berlin a 
declaration of his motives, set his troops in motion. It is 

* Stenzel, B. iv. 
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better,” he wrote to George II., ^^to anticipate than to be 
anticipated.^^ ^ 

Frederick's conduct on this occasion has been much canvassed. 
It has been observed that the projects of his enemies were only 
eventual, depending on the condition whether thoJKing of Prussia 
should give occasion to a war, and, consequently, on his own con- 
duct ; that it was very possible their schemes would never have 
been executed, and problematical whether to await them would 
have been more dangerous than to anticipate thern.*^ Such specu- 
lations it is impossible to answer, but it may be observed that the 
course pursued by Frederick proved ultimately successful ; and that, 
by attacking his enemies before they wore prepared, he not only 
deprived Saxony of the power to injure him, but even pressed the 
resources of that State into his own service. It must also be re- 
membered that the scanty means of Prussia, in comparison with 
those of her enemies, did not permit Frederick to keep a largo 
force in the field for a long period of time, and it was, therefore, a 
point of the most vital importance for him to bring the war to the 
speediest possible conclusion. The morality of his proceeding may, 
in this instance, be justified by the necessity of self-defence ; for 
there can be no doubt that a most formidable league had been 
organized against him. 

The Prussians entered Saxony in three columns, towards the 
end of August, 1756. Px’ince Ferdinand, of Brunswick, marched 
with one by way of Halle, Leipsic, and Freiberg, towards Bo- 
hemia; the King himself, with Marshal Keith, led another by 
Torgau and Dresden; the third, under the Prince ofBrunswick- 
Bevern, marched through Lusatia.^ When Frederick entered 


> Lord Dover, L\fe of Frid(rick //. 
Tol. ii. ch. 1. 

* The.^e reasons were gi\en in a pa|ier 
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Ihresdon, September 7th, he seized the Saxon archives, and caused 
the despatches, which proved the design of the Powers allied 
against him to invade and divide Prussia, to bo published with 
the celebrated Memoire of M. von Hertzberg.^ The Prussians at 
first pretended Jbo enter Saxony in a friendly manner. They de-^ 
dared that they w^re only on their way to Bohemia, and should' 
speedily evacuate the country ; but they soon began to levy con- 
tributions. The King even establisned a so-called Directory at 
Torgau, which was to gollect the revenues o^ the electorate ; and 
he caused that town to be fortified. Augustus III. ordered the 
Saxon army of about 17,000 men, under Rutowski, to take up a 
strong position near Pima; but it was without ])rovisions, am- 
munition, or artillery. Count Briihl had neglected everything, 
except his own interests and pleasures, and Augustus and ho 
shut themselves up in the impregnable fortress of Kdnigstein. 
Frederick was unwilling to attack the Saxons. Ho wished to spare 
them, and to incorporate them with his own army : and he, there- 
fore, resolved to reduce them by blockade. The delay thus occa- 
sioned afibrded Maria Theresa time to assemble her forces in 
Bohemia, under Piccolomini and Brown. As the latter general 
was hastening to the relief of the Saxons, Frederick marched to 
oppose him. The hostile armies met on the plain of Jjobositz, a 
little town in the Circle of Leitmeritz, where an indecisive battle 
was fought, October 1st. The result, however, was in favour of 
Frederick. He remained master of the field, and the advance of 
the Austiaans was checked. Frederick now hastened back to 
Saxony, where the troops of Augustus, being reduced to a state 
of the greatest distress by the exhaustion of their provisions, were 
compelled to surrender (October 15th), in spite of an attempt of 
the Austrians to release them. The officers were dismissed on 
parole, and the greater part of the privaibs incorporated in Prus- 
sian regiments. Augustus III. being permitted to retire into 
Poland, endeavoured, but without effect, to induce the Poles to 
embrace his cause. Frederick, who remaned master of Saxony, 
concluded in the winter (January llth, 1757), a new treaty with 
Great Britain, the professed object of which was, to balance the 

unnatural alliance^^ between France and Austria. Great Britain 
was to pay Prussia a subsidy of a million sterling during the war, 

* raisonn^ unr IfS desseinjf da?i- any proof epilnjrt'Saxony. .S««Si hlon»«r, 
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io send a fleet into iSke Baltic^ and to harass France on her coaats, 
OP, in while Eri^erick: was to add 20,000 men 

to.the Hanoverian army of 50,000.^ 

' * Frederick's attack upon Saiony s»t in motion, in the following 
year, the powerful league which had be^ organized against him. 
The Empress-Queen, the States of the tS-ermui Empire, France, 
JRussia, and Sweden prepared at o^ce to fall upon him. On the 
complaint of Augustus, ae Electer%f Saxony, the German Diet, 
at the instance of the Emperor Francis, j^ssembled at Batisbon 
with more than ordinary promptitude; declared the King of 
Prussia guilty of a breach of the Landfriede, or public peace of 
the Empire; and decreed, on the 17th of January, 1757, an ar- 
matura ad triplum , or threefold contingent of troops, and the tax 
or contribution called Soman-monfha, which would have brought 
in three million florins, or about 250,000/. sterling, could it have 
been duly levied, for the purpose of restoring Augustus to his 
dominions. But it was one thing to make these decrees, and*^ 
another to carry them out. The Prussian envoy at the Diet 
treated the notary who handed him the decree with the rudest 
yjontempt. The North of Germany protested against the decision 
of the majority of the Diet, and the Sovereigns of Lippe, Wal- 
^ deck, Hesse-Cassel, Brunswick, Hanover, and Gotha found it 
more advantageous to let out their troops to England than to 
pay Roraan-raonths and furnish their contingents to the Imperial 
army. 

France, governed by the small passions of a boudoir rather than 
l^the dictates of sound policy, instead of devoting all her energies 
ihd resources to the maritime war with Groat Britain, resolved to 
take a principal share in the' continental war, and to assist in the 
abasement of the only German Power capable of making head 
against Austria. She determined to send three armies into Ger- 
many, and exerted her diplomacy to induce Sweden to join the 
league against Prussia. The revolution which had just taken 
place in Sweden was favourable to the designs of France. Fre- 
derick I., King of Sweden and Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, had 
died in 1751, and had been succeeded by Adolphus Frederick, of 
the House of HoIstein-Gk)ttorp, elected under Russian influence. 
Ulrica, sister of the King of Prussia, and conaort of Adolphus 
Frederick, had, in 1756, organized a conspiracy to overthrow the 
aristocratic faction and restore the royal power; but it ended 
only in the execution of some of the principal leaders, and the still 
* The trMity will be found textualljr in Garden, t. iv. p. 29. 
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farther inorease of the power of the . Thia |>art 7 was sold to 
France ; and the Senate, withoni wen consulting the 'Estatea:of 
the realm, compelled the King to teke part against hishrojbhw- 
in-law. The lure held out by France was the recovery, by §weden, 
of all her^former possessions ^in Pomerania. In the course of ; 
1757, two conventions were executed between France and Sweden, 
in which Austria was also i^loded^March 2 1st and September 
22nd). By these treaties, Sweden, as ^ne of the guarantors of 
the Peace of Westpha^, engaged to maintain in Germany an 
army of at least 20,000 men, exclusive of the garrison of Stral- 
sund, and of her contingent to the Imperial army for the posses- 
sions she still held in Pomerania. Subsidies were to be paid for 
these succours, and for any increased force. An attempt was 
also made to induce Denmark to join the league ; but the Danish 
minister^ Count Bernstorff, with a high moral fooling which dis- 
tinguishes 'him among the politicians of the day, refused to lay 
fhe application before his Sovereign, Frederick V.,on the ground 
that nothing more wicked and dreadful can be committed than to 
enter into an unjust and needless war for the sake of acquiring a 
piece of territory.^ A secret treaty was also concluded between * 
the Empress-Queen and Elizabeth of Russia; January 22nd, 1757. 
Its contents are unknown, and even its existence would have re- 
mained a secret but for its being cited in the Convention of St. 
Petersburg, March 21st, 1760.*^ France also drew closer her 
alliance with Austria by a fresh treaty, executed on the anniver- 
sary of the former one (May lat, 1757). Between these periods 
the Court of Versailles had become still more embittered against 
the King of Prussia. The Dauphin had married a daughter of 
Augustus III., and her tears and lamentations upon the invasion 
of Saxony had had a great effect upon Louis XV . Another cir- 
cumstance had also contributed to his hatred of Frederick. He 
alone, among all the Princes of Europe, had neglected to condole 
with the French King, when wounded with the knife of an 

assassin. ' I 

This attempt upon Louis's life had been produced by a fresh per- 
secution of t^e Jansenists. Christophe de Beaumont, Archbishop^ 
of Paris, a violent champion 'of orthodoxy, had, in 1750, com- 
manded his clergy to refuse the last sacraments to such dying 
persons as were not provided with a certificate of confossion,and^ 
refused to acknowledge the bull JJnigcnitus, The withholding ot 
the last sacraments, it should be remembered, implied the refusal 
' » Menael, B v. S. 449. * Garden, t. iv. p. 24. 
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of Christian sepulture^ and affixed a stigma on the deceased and 
his family. The French Parliament took up the cause of the 
people against the clergy. Violent scenes ensued. Some of the 
more prominent presidents alid counsellors were banished; the 
Parliament of Paris was suspended from its functions ;rbut a pas- 
sire resistance continued, and, in 1754, the King found it expe- 
dient to settle the matter by a transaction. The Bishops con- 
sented to dispense with t^e obnoxious certificates, provided the 
clergy were released from the tax of a twentieth, which the 
Government, in a now scheme of finance, had extended to the 
incomes of that order ; and the Parliament of Paris was restored, 
amid the acclamations of the people, on agreeing to register a 
Royal Declaration enjoining silence with regard to religious dis- 
putes. The clergy, however, did not adhere to tlieir bargain, 
but continued to require the certificates ; whereupon the Court 
changed sides, and banished the Archbishop and several other 
prelates to their country-hous(»s. The Parliaments, encouraged 
by this symptom of royal favour, became still more contumacious, 
and refused to register some royal edicts for the imposition of 
now taxes required for the contemplated war. To put an end to 
these contentions, Louis XV., in a Lit dp Jnstiee, held December 
13th, 1756, issued two Declarations. The first of these, con- 
cerning the ecclesiastical question, adopted a middle course, and 
ordained that the bull Unigenitua was to be respected, though it 
was not to be regarded as a rule of faith. With respect to the 
edicts of taxation, the Parliament of Paris was to send in its re- 
monstrances within a fortnight, and to register the edicts the day 
after the King^s reply to them. These Declarations were accom- 
panied with a royal edict suppressing the chambers of the Enquttes 
and more than sixty offices of counsellors. This arbit^qr" gror 
ceeding was followed by the ipiniediate resignation of* aft the 
members of the Courts of Enguetrs and RegtiMcs ; an example 
that was followed by half the GraiuV Chambre, Out of 200 
magistrates, only twenty rebiined office. 

This spontaneous dissolution of the Parliament produced an 
extraordinary effect on the public, and impelled a cr^zy fanatic to 
make an attempt on th5 King^s life. As Louis was entering his 
carriage at Versailles, on the evening of January 5th, 1757, a mcCn 
stepped out from among the spectators and wounded him in the 
side. The wound, which appears to have been inflicted with a 
small penknife, was not at all dangerous ; but the King, under the 
apprehension that the instrument had been poisoned, kept his b6d 
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several days^ gave the Dauphin his last instructions^ and like a 
man at the point of deaths caused himself^ in the agonies of his 
conscience^ to be absolved five or six times over by a priest. 
Louis^ however, speedily recovered, and Damiens — such was the 
name of the assassin — who appears to have been an imbecile, was 
condemned to expfate his crime with torments which were a dis- 
grace to the eighteenth century, and to a civilized nation. Like 
Kavaillac, his flesh was torn with red-h^!t pincers, the wounds were 
filled with molten lead, and he was finally torn asunder by four 
powerful horses. It is, however, only justice to Louis to say that 
he disapproved of this cruelty, and that he signified his disgust at 
the conduct of some great ladies who paid large sums to obtain a 
view of the execution. Expressions of condolence at Louisas mis- 
fortune poured in from all the Courts of Europe : Frederick alone, 
as wo have said, expressed no sympathy and horror.' But to 
return to the negotiations between Franco and Austria. 

By the second treaty between these countries France very much 
augmented her succours both of troops and money. She was to 
maintain on foot a force of 105,000 men, besides 10,000 Bavarians 
and Wiirtembergers, till ^laria Theresa, who was to employ at 
least 80,000 of her own troops, should have recovered Silesia and 
Glatz j and was also to pay an annual subsidy of twelve million 
florins, or about one million sterling, so long as the war should 
last. Austria was further to obtain the principality of Crosson, 
with a convenient extent of country ; the present possessors of 
which were to bo indemnified out of the Prussian dominions. 
Negotiations were to be opened with Sweden, the Elector Palatine, 
the Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, and with the Dutch States- 
OeuQral, who were all to have a share of Prussia proportioned to 
th^r €i3^rtions in the war. To the negotiations with Sweden we 
have already alluded. Saxony was to have Ihe Duchy of Magde- 
burg and the Circle of the Saal, together with the Principality of 
Halberstadt, in exchange for part of Lusatia. The Elector Palatine 
and the Elector of Bavaria joined the league in the hope of 
sharing in the spoils ; the Dutch, in spite of the bait of Prussian 
Cleves, preserved their neutrality. Maria Theresa was to assign 
the Austrian Netherlands, except what She ceded to France, to 
the infant Don Philip, who in retuj^n was to abandon to her the 
Duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla. Maria Theresa to- 
served, however, the vote and seat in the Imperial Diets annexed 
to the Circle of Burgundy, the cdllation of the Order of the Golden 
* Stenzel, (rewA. dt9 Staati '^ B. v. S. 23. 
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Fleece^ and the arms and titles of the House of Burgundy. To 
France were to be ceded the sovereignty of Chimai and Beaumont^ 
the ports and towns of Ostend, Nieuport, Ypres, Furnes^ and 
Mens, the fortress of Knoque^ and a league of territory around 
each of these places.^ The French were at once to occupy Ostend 
and Nieuport provisionally. But by assigning the Austrian Nether- 
lands to a small Prince like the Duke of Parma, Maria Theresa 
virtually abandoned the whole of th^m to France. 

France had also endeavoured to persuade the Court of Madrid 
to join the alliance against England and Prussia ; and as a lure to 
Spain, Louis XV., after the conquest of Minorca, offered to make 
over that island to Ferdinand VI., as well as to assist him in the 
recovery of Gibraltar. But Ferdinand was not inclined to enter 
into a war with England, and these offers were rejected.^ 

The forces to be brought into the field by the Powers leagued 
against Frederick II. amounted to upwards of 400,000 men, to 
which Prussia and Hanover could not oppose the half of that 
number. In April, 1757, before the second convention with 
Austria had been executed, the French took the field with three 
armies ; one of which, under Marshal the Duke de Bichelieu, was 
placed on the Upper Rhine; another, under the Prince de Soubise, 
on the Main ; while the third and principal one, under the Marshal 
d’Estr^os, occupied the Duchies of Gelderland and Cleves, and the 
greater part of the Prussian territoriesin Westphalia — Frederick 
having abandoned these districts in order to concentrate his forces 
on the Odor. In July the French took possession of Hesse-Cassel, 
the capital of an ally of Great Britain ; the Duke of Cumberland, 
who commanded the Hanoverian army of observation of about 
67,000 men, continually retreating before them. The plan of the 
French was to reduce the Electorate of Hanover to neutrality, and 
then to push on into Prussia. The Duke of Cumberland attempted 
to make a stand at Hastenbeck, but was defeated by D^Estr^es. 
The Duke gave up the battle prematurely, the loss of the French 
having been tvrice as great as that of the Hanoverians. In spite 
of his victory, however, D'Estrees, who was accused of being too 
slow in his movements, was by a court intrigue superseded in 
iavour of the more brilli&nt Marshal Richelieu, who had acquired 
a military reputation by the conquest of Minorca. Richelieu 
overran the greater part of Brunswick and Hanover, the Duke of 
Cumberland retiring to Kloster-Seven, between Bremen and 

* Coxo, SjfanisA Bourbons, vol. It. p. 
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Hamburg. Tbither Bichelieu hesitated to pursue him^ knowing 
that Denmark^ by the treaty of 1715^ already mentioned^ had 
guaranteed the Duchies of Bremen and Yerden to the House of 
Brunswick Liineburg^ and had promised, in case of an attack upon 
them, to Qome to its aid with 8,000 men ; while the French com- 
mander was ignoifint that, by a recent Convention executed at 
Copenhagen, July 11th, 1757, France had promised to respect 
the neutrality of those two Duchies, reserving, however, the 
right of pursuing a Hanoverian army which might take refuge 
in them.^ 

Matters were in this position when Count Lynar offered, on the 
part of Denmark, to mediate between the combatants. Lynar 
belonged to the school of Spencr and the Pietists, and according 
to a letter of his which fell into the hands of the Prussians, ho 
attributed this idea to an inspiration of the Holy Cheat, which 
enabled him* to arrest the progress of the French arms, as Joshua 
had formerly arrested the course of the sun.® However this may 
be, the Duke of Cumberland, pressed thereto by the petty interests 
and passions of the Hanoverian Ministry and nobles, who wore 
anxious to save their own possessions from annoyance, consented 
to accept the mediation of Denmark ; nor was Bichelieu averse to 
it, as the neutralizing of Hanover would enable him to march 
against Prussia. Under these circumstances Lynar was employed 
to draw up the Convention of Klostek- Seven, signed September 
8th, 1757. By this Convention an armistice was agreed upon, 
Cumberland's auxiliary troops, namely, those of Hesse, Brunswick- 
Wolfonbiittel, Saxe-Gotha, and Lippe-Biickeburg — for there were 
no British among them — wore to be dismissed to their respective 
countries ; the Duke himself, with the Hanoverians, was to retire 
within twenty-four hours beyond the Elbe, leaving only a garrison 
of not more than 6,000 men at Stade ; and the French were to re- 
tain possession of what they had conquered till a pcace.^ But the 
composition of this document neither reflected much credit on 
Count Lynaris statesmanship, nor on the pettqjtration and foresight 
of Richelieu. The duration of the suspension of arms was loft 
undetermined, nor was it stipulated that the Hanoverians and their 
auxiliaries should be disarmed. * 

The Prussians had entered Bohemia from Saxony about the 
same time that the French invaded Westphalia, and a division 
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under the Prince of Brunswick-Bevern, had repulsed Count Konig« 
seek at Eeichenberg, April 24th, 1757. Frederick in person, with 
the main army, marched against Prince Charles of Lorraine and 
Marshal Brown, who were strongly posted behind Prague, on 
the Moldau. As the Austrian Marshal Daun was ^nown to 
be approaching with reinforcements, the Kiis<g attacked Prince 
Charles, May Gth, and, after an obstinately contested and bloody 
battle, which lasted from nine in the morning till eight in the 
evening, completely defeated him. The Austrian camp, military 
chest, and sixty guns fell into the hands of the Prussians. The 
battle of Prague was signalized by the death of two of the most 
distinguished generals on either side — Marshal Brown, and the 
Prussian Marshal Schwerin. 

After this defeat. Prince Charles threw himself into Prague with 
the remains of his army of about 40,000 men, where he was 
blockaded by Frederick ; and, such was the prestige of the Prus- 
sian arms, that although Frederick's forces were not much more 
numerous than those which he surrounded, yet the Austrians ven- 
tured not upon any attempt to escape. Nay, as Marshal Daun was 
approaching to relieve them, Frederick was even bold enough to 
march with a great part of his array to oppose him. But in this 
hazardous step he was not attended with his usual good fortune, 
which had hitherto proved so constant to him as to render him 
somewhat presumptuous. Daun, though rather slow, was an able 
and cautious general, and his army numbered 20,000 men more 
than that of the King — 54,000 Austrians against some 34,000 
Prussians. It is not surprising, therefore, that Frederick was, for 
the first time, though after a severe contest, entirely defeated in 
the Battle op Kolin, June 18th. In consequence of this defeat he 
was compelled to raise the blockade of Prague, and to retire with 
all his forces into Silesia. It was on the occasion of this battle 
that the Empress Queen founded the Order of Maria Theresa. 

During the next three or four months Frederick's prospects 
were gloomy enough. To add to the misfortune of his defeat, 
Westphalia, as we have seen, was lost ; the Hanoverian army 
beaten and neutralized ; the road to Magdeburg open to Riche- 
lieu ; while the army ofrthe Empire, called the Army of Execution, 
together with a French division under Soubise, had assembled in 
Thuringia. Marshal Apraxin,' with 100,000 Russians, ..who had 
occupied Riga early in February, entered Prussia in June, and 
defeated the Prussians under Lehwald at Gross -Jagemdorf, 
August SOthj while Memel had 'been captured by a Russian 
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^ maritime force. England had made no preparations to assist 
Prussia in this quarter ; the Russian Court having notified that 
it should consider the appearance of an English fleet in the Baltic 
as a declaration of war — a step which the British Cabinet, having 
its hands ^11 with the French war,, as well as for commercial 
reasons, was anxiouft not to provoke. The Swedes, under Ungern 
Sternberg, invaded Pomerania and the Uckermark in September, 
and took several places. Silesia, and even Brandenburg, seemed 
to be open to the Austrians ; and the Austrian General Haddick 
actually pushed on to Berlin in October, and levied contributions 
; on that city during the few hours that he held it. In these critical 
circumstances, Frederick was almost driven to despair. He tells us 
himself that he meditated suicide; an idea which gave occasion 
to Voltaire to widte him a dissuasive letter, in which he urged 
all the topics which could occur to a man of genius and wit on such 
a subject. It was a more sensible step on the part of Frederick to 
endeavour to open negotiations with the French. MarshaMliche- 
lieu, a great nephew of the CardinaFs, had inherited the anti- 
Austrian policy of that minister, and regarded with disapproval 
the project of crushing Prussia. He was not, it is said, insensible 
to flattery or even to bribes ; and Frederick made proposals to 
him in a letter calculated to tickle his vanity, accompanied, it is 
supposed, with a considerable present. The French Court did not 
listen to these advances, but they probably contributed to the 
^inactive line of conduct pursued by Richelieu. Frederick was 
saved by the want of concert and vigour among his enemies. 
Apraxin, instead of following up his victory at Jiigerndorf, retired 
towards Poland and Courland, and went into winter quarters. 
This step is ascribed to the fondness and admiration with which 
the Grand Duke Peter of Holstein-Gottorp, the heir of the Russian 
Throne, regarded the King of Prussia, an estet^m which he believed 
to be reciprocated ; ‘ and may partly also be attributed to the 
Russian Chancellor, Bestuscheff, who had sold himself to England 
and Prussia.* Bestuscheff was soon afterwardjj disgraced at the 
instance of the Courts of Vienna and Versailles, and Apraxin was 
recalled ; but^ fortunately for the King of Prussia, all the com- 
manders who succeeded him — partly from some defect in the 
Russian military system, partly also from the knowledge that 

the young Court,*^ as it was called, or the Grand Duke Peter 
and his wife, were well disposed towards Frederick— carried on 
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the war with little vigour^ and did only enough to insure their 
claims to any conquests. They adopted the convenient custom 
of putting their troops into winter quarters in defenceless Poland, 
whence^ in general^ they did not break up tilkt];i6 middle of sum- 
mer, to return to them again after ^ short campaign. The 'Swedes 
also did little or nothing this year. Instead bf marching on Ber- 
lin, as they had agreed with France, they demanded the aid of 
the French to hold Pomerania onf the approach of Lehwald and 
the Prussians, whom the retreat of the Russians had enabled ^ 
advance against them. Lehwald drove them from Pomerania, 
except the isle of Riigen and Stralsund, which town he invested. 

Meanwhile the Imperial Army of Execution, under Hildburg- 
hauson, in conjunction with the French under Soubise, marched 
in September from Franconia into Saxony, which was still occu- 
pied by the Prussians. But the Imperial Army was in bad con- 
dition, ill provided, armed, afid disciplined. Only a few Austrian 
cavalry regiments wore serviceable. Many, especially the Pro- 
testants, deserted to Frederick, who was very popular among the 
German troops, and especially with the officers, Hilflburgiiausen, 
besides being incompetent, was hated by the army; ngr^Was 
Soubise a much more skilful general. The greatest disunion 
prevailed both between the two commanders and their troops. 
The French looked upon the Germans as little better than a 
burden. An army so composed was not very formidable, but 
Frederick had not expected their advance at so late a scasop. ' 
They took advantage of a retrograde movement which he made 
towards Brandenburg, then infested by the Austrians, to advance 
to Loipsic ; but on his approacli they retreated beyond the Saale. 
Frederick crossed that river and came up with them, November 
5th, at Rossbaoh, near Weissenfels, where he gained one of his 
most splendid victories, taking 7,000 prisoners and seventy-two'" 
guns. His success was chiefly due to Seidlitz and his cavalry. 
Frederick then turned towards the Austrians,’who had invaded 
Silesia, taken Glatz, except the fortress, and Schweidnitz, and 
defeated the Prince of Bruns wick -Bevern near Breslau, November 
22nd. The Prince, while riding only ||ith a grTOu^was captured, 
a day or two after by an Austrian outpost, apparently by his own 
design ; Frederick having told him t^t he should be answerable 
with his head for the holding of Brestatty .That townr was captured 
by the Austrians, November 24th. But thW succq 3 s Was of short 
duration. Frederick defeated Prince Charles of Lorraine and 
Marshal Daun, December 5 th^ at LEUTHENj^rnear' Lissa) a battle 
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esteemed atiiojig the cl^ef-d^ceuvreB of the military art. Although 
Frederick had only about 33,000 men, 40,000 Austriana were 
either killed, wounded, dispersed, or made prisoners. The fruits 
of this victory were the recapture of Breslau, December 19th, 
although ^0,000 men had been left behind for its defence, and 
the hasty 4vacuatioR of all Silesia, with the exception of SchweijJ- 

* nitz,, by the Austrians. Daun did not bring back 20,000 men 
with him into Bohemia. Prince Charles, whose want of military 
cavity was glaring, now laid down his command, though against 
the wish of hi§ sister-in-law, Maria Theresa, with whom he was a 
great favourite, and went to Brussels as Governor of the Austrian 
Netherlands. 

Thus, fortune began again to smile from all sides upon Frede- 
rick j nor was a change of policy and the adoption of more vigorous 
measures on the part of the British Cabinet among the last cir- 
cumstances which served to encourage his hopes and i*aise him 
from despondency. William Pitt, the celebrated Lord Chatham, 
who now conducted the affairs of England, had resolved to push 
the war against France with more., energy in all ejuarters, and 
especially to lend Frederick, whom he regarded with esteem and 
admiration, more effectual aid.^ The Cemvention of Kloster- 
Seven had been received in England with universal indignations^ 
George II. had at first accepted the Convention, but when ho 
learnt all the circumstances of the conduct of his son, the Duke 
.of Cumberland, his anger knew no bounds. The Duke was 
recalled, and never again held any military command. Pitt 
wrote to the King of Prussia, assuring him of his support, and 
requesting him to appoint a general to tho command of the 
Hanoverian army. Frederick named Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
brother of the reigning Duke Charles ; a brave, accomplished, 
and amiable prince, of whose military talents he had had ample 
experience, and especially at the battle of Sorr.* It was resolved 
to repudiate the Coiivention of Kloster- Seven, which had been 
equally as displeasing to the French as to the English Court, and 
never been acknowledged by Louis Xv. It had been re- 
peatedly viol^te^ by the french troops, and George II. declared ^ 
that it was not binding upon him as King of England. The 
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array of the Hanoverian Electorate was now co^n verted into a 
British army, fighting avowedly for British interests, supported 
by British troops as well as money, and destined to settle on the 
plains of the Continent the colonial disputes with France in 
America and elsewhere. These arrangements were ^confirmed 
and carried out by a treaty between the Kings of England and 
Prussia, signed at London, April 11th, 1758, by which Great 
Britain engaged to pay a subsidy to Frederick of four million 
Prussian thalers, or upwards of 600,000/. sterling, besides sup- 
plying a British auxiliary force.^ On the other Ijjjand, the anti- 
Prussian alliance was augmented by the accession of Denmark. 
That Power, indeed, by the treaty with France of May 4th, 1758,^ 
only agreed to assemble in Holstein an army of 24,000 men, to 
prevent any attempt on the possessions of the Grand Duke of 
Russia (Duke of Holstein-Gottorp), or on the neutrality of the 
towns of Hamburg and Liibeck, without pledging herself to 
hostility against Prussia; but the allies at least secured them- 
selves from her siding with that Power. This treaty, however, 
had no effect on the campaign of 1758. 

The English subsidies, though somewliat offensive to Frede- 
rick's pride, were indispensable to him. Ho was driven to hard 
shifts to procure the means for carrying on the war. He told his 
brother Henry that, though they might bo heroes, they were 
beggars; and that, if the struggle should continue, he must go 
upon the highway to find the means for supporting it. Hence, in 
spite of his recent success, he would willingly have made peace. 
His sister, the Margra'vine of Baireuth, made some advances to 
the French Court to that purpose, through Cardinal Tencin, but 
without effect ; nor were Frederick's own hints to Maria Theresa 
of more avail. He was unwilling to increase the taxes in his he- 
reditary dominions, and lienco he made Saxony bear the chief 
burden of the war, a course which he thought might induce the 
King of Poland to come to an accommodation with him. With 
the same view, as well as from the less worthy motive of personal 
hatred and revenge, he caused the palaces and estates of Count 
Briihl to be plundered and devastated.’ It is egmputed that he 
•levied in Saxony during the course of the war between forty and 
fifty million dollars, without including unlicensed plundering, 
which might amount to as much more. Anhalt, Dessau, and other 
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.fsmall States^ wpre subjected to the same hard pressure. Frederick 
had also recourse to the expedient of coining light money.* But 
his chief resource was England.^ In consequence of the policy 
adopted by the British Cabinet, Prince Ferdinand o^ Brunswick 
had annoRuced to Marshal Richelieu the renewal of hostilities, 
November 26th, 1757. As the Hanoverian troops and auxiliaries 
had not been disarmed, although the French, in spite of the 
silence of the Convention on that head, had attempted to enforce 
a disarmament, the army was soon reassembled. Nothing, how- 
ever, was att^pted during the remainder of the year, except the 
siege of Harburg, and the troops were then put into winter 
quarters. 

Marshal Richelieu was recalled from his command in Gebmany 
early in 1758, and was replaced by Count Clermont, a prince of the 
blood royal. Nothingcould exceed the demoralization of the French 
troops under Richelieu and Soubise. The armies were encumbered 
with multitudes of tradesmen, valets, and courtesans, and were fol- 
lowed by beasts of burden three times more numerous than the 
troop horses. Twelve thousand carts of dealers and vivandihroH 
accompanied the army of Soubise, without reckoning the baggage 
train of the oflSicers. The camp became a sort of movable fair, in 
which were displayed all the objects of fashion and luxury.’* 
Richelieu had employed the winter to enrich himself by plunder- 
ing Hanover and the adjacent provinces, and he permitted his 
. officers and men to follow his example. The soldiers called him 
Fere la Mara%ide, These disorders were naturally accompanied 
with a complete relaxation of discipline. The French soldiers, as 
well as their commanders, seemed almost to have forgotten the art 
of war, Maillebois, chief of the staff, complained in an official re- 
port to the Minister that the troops pillaged ^churches, committed 
every possible atrocity, and were more ready to plunder than to 
fight. In the same report he attributes the victory at Hastenbeck 
ohiefly to the artillery.^ Manoeuvring was so li^le understood that 
it took a whole day to range an army in order of battle.* Against 
auch degenerate troops it is not surprising that the military talents 
of Ferdinand of* Brunswick, seconded by the more active assist-^ 
ance of England’, speedily destroyed the French preponderance in 
Germany. Opening the campaign early in 1758,. he drove the 
French from Hanover, Brunswick, East Friesland, and Hesse. On 
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March 14th he took Minden after a four days' siege^ and pursued 
the Frtnch to Kaiserswerth, which he entered May Slat. The 
Frenhh lost in their retreat large quantities of ammunition^ hag- 
gSLge, and men. Haviug refreshed his army, Ferdinand crossed 
the Rhine at Emmerich, driving the French before him. Cler- 
mont, having attempted to make a stand at Orefeld, was entirely 
defeated, Juno 23rd. The Hanoverians then took Ruremonde and 
Diisseldorf, their light troops penetrat^ing as far as Brussels, while 
the French retreated to Xeuss and Cologne. Louis XV., after 
these disasters, appointed three generals to assist Clermont, who 
thereupon demanded his dismissal. Ho was succeeded by 
Contades. 

Ferdinand now determined on invading the Austrian Nether- 
lands, but from this ho was diverted by the French under Soubise 
entering Hesso, whither that commander had been attracted by 
Ferdinand's successes, instead of marching into Bohemia to assist 
the Austrians. The Duke de Broglie, with tho French van, de- 
feated at Sangershausen, near Cassel, July 23rd, a division which 
Ferdinand had left in Hesse; the French then overran that pro- 
vince, entered Minden, and opened the road to Hanover. Ferdi- 
nand now rocrossed the Rhine, and marched upon Munster; but 
nothing of much importance occurred during the remainder of 
the campaign, Ferdinand succeeded in preventing the junction of 
Contades, who had followed him, with Soubise, although a division 
of his army was attacked and defeated by Chevert at Lutternberg, 
October 10th, and both sides went soon afterwards into winter 
quarters ; the Hanoverians in tho North of Westphalia, and the 
French in the neighbourhood of Frankfort. 

During this year, under the energetic administration of Pitt, 
the war had been vigorously pushed in all quarters of the globe ; 
several successes had been achieved at sea, the most notable of 
which were Admiral Osborn's victory, near Carthagena, over a 
French squadron under Du Quesno, and that of Sir Edward 
Hawke, near the Isle of Aix. A descent, which Pitt had projected,, 
on the French coast, conducted by Commodore Anson and Lord 
Howe, with 20,000 troops of debarkment, was not eminently 
Successful. A few ships ef war and a considerable number of mer- 
chantmen were burnt at St. Malo. A landing was effected at Cher- 
bourg, hnd the forts and basin, together with a f4w ships, were 
destroyed ; but a second attempt upon St. Malo was repulsed with 
considerable loss to the invaders, September 11th, 

' Frederick's campaign of 1758 was not attended with his usual 
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good fortune^ and it was with difficulty that he succeeded in main- 
taining himself against his numerous enemies. He had opened the 
campaign byretaking Schweidnitz from the Austrians^ April IGth^ 
and being averse to stand on the defensive, he resolved to carry 
the war iijio Moravia, whilst the Austrians were expecting him in 
Bohemia. He, therefore, inarched to Olmiitz, and laid sifege to that 
place ; but after wasting two months before it, finding that his 
convoys were intercepted, and that the Russians were approach- 
ing, he raised the siege, July 3rd, in order to march against the 
latter, effecting an admirable retreat through Bohemia, instead of 
Silesia, where the Austrians had made preparations to receive him. 
The Russian army under Fermor had begun its march in January, 
It took possession of Konigsberg on the 22nd of that month, Aen 
of all Prussia, and advanced to the frontiers of Pomerania and the 
New Mark, the Russian irregular troops, especially the Cossacks 
and Calmuck^, committing fearful cruelties and devastations on the 
way. Fermor laid siege to Custrin, August 15th, but though the 
town was reduced to ashes by the Russian fire, the commandant 
refused to surrender the citadel. IVederick hastened to his relief, 
and, having formed a junction with Count Dohna^s division, 
attacked the Russians at Zorndorf, August 25th.* This battle, the 
bloodiest of the war, lasted from nine in the morning almost till 
nine at night. The Russians, who were much more numerous than 
their opponents, lost 19,000 men, besides 3,000 prisoners and 103 
guns, whilst the Prussian loss was 12,000 men and 26 guns. The 
battle had been chiefly sustained by the Prussian cavalry under , 
Seidlitz.^ The Russians retired to Landsberg, and afterwards laid 
siege to Colberg, but raised it October 30th. 

Frederick, after the battle of Zorndorf, hastened to the assis- 
tance of his brother Henry in Saxony, who was hard pressed by 
the Austrians under Daun, and the army of the Empire under 
Prince Frederick of Deux-Ponts, who had formed a junction with 
the Austrians in Bohemia. Frederick having taken up an insecure 
position at Hochkirch, in Lusatia, and obstinately adhering to it, 
in spite of the remonstrances of his generals, was surprised by 
Daun, for wjiom he had too great a contempt, on the night o^ 
October 13th, and forced to abandon his *cainp-baggage and 101 
guns. The Prussian loss on this occasion was 9,000 to the enemy^s 

* Seidlitz havinir neglected an order plied, “Tell the King that after the battle 
of .the King's, which would have ex- my head is at his disposal; while the 
pos^ his men to needless loss, and battle lasts, let him suffer me to uw it for 
iVederick having refloated it on pain of his service.” Stenzel, B. v. S. 165. 
the general losing his bead, Soialitz re- 
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7,000 ; and was aggravated by the death of Frederick's brotheiv- 
in-law, Fjancis of Brunswick, and also by that of Marshal Keith.^ 
In spite of this disaster, Frederick established his camp within a 
league of Hochkirch ; whence, after being reinforced by his brother 
Henry, he marched into Silesia to relieve Neisse. The Austrians- 
retired at^is approach, and Frederick then returned into Saxony^ 
as the Army of Execution was investing Leipsic, and Daun 
threatening Dresden. The allies now quitted Saxony, and went 
into winter quarters in Bohemia and Franconia. The Swedes this 
year accomplished nothing memorable in Pomerania and the 
Ucker Mark. 

England and Prussia had, in November, 1758, declared, through 
Duke Louis of Brunswick, to the ambassadors of the belligerent 
Powers at the Hague that they were ready to treat for a peace,, 
but without effect. It was chiefly Maria Theresa who opposed an 
accommodation. She still hoped to humble Prussia, and she waa 
supported in the struggle by the resources of her husband, who 
carried on a sort of banking trade. France was pretty well ex- 
hausted by the war ; yet Louis XV. and his mistress were con- 
stant in their hatred of Frederick. The Duke de Choiseul, how- 
ever, who had recently acceded to the Ministry, and who had more 
talent than his predecessors, and a better view of French interests,, 
endeavoured to come to an understanding with the Empress- 
Queen ; and he proposed to her to content herself with the County 
of Glatz and part of Lusatia, that so a peace might be made with 
. England through the mediation of Prussia ; but if she should be 
inclined to try the fortune of another campaign, then France must- 
give up the Treaty of May, 1757, and return to that of 1756. 
Kaunitz, having rejected all thought of peace, especially under 
Prussian mediation, a fresh treaty was concluded between France 
and Austria, December 30th, 1758, less favourablewto Austria than 
that of 1757, but more so than that of the preceding year. The 
French army in Germany was reduced from 105,000 to 100,000- 
men, and the subsidy i^om twelve million florins to about half that 
sum. All the projects for a partition of Prussia, contained in the- 
^treaty of 1757, were abandoned, and France even gave up the 
share assigned to her of the Netherlands. That Power, however,, 
guaranteed Silesia and Glatz to Maria TU^ipesa, but not the Duchy 
of Crossen ; also the restoration of the Elector of Saxony in his. 

’ This distinguished officer, having belh'on of 1715, fled his country, and after 
been implicated with his brother, the having commanded with distinction in the* 
Earl-MareschaJ of Scotland, in the Re- Russian service, entered that of Prussia.. 
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dominions^ with some compensation.^ Russia acceded to the 
treaty^ March 7th, 1760. Thus the condescendence of Louis XY. 
for Maria Theresa seemed to make France a second-rate Power. 
Except, perhaps, the chance of humbling George II. by the con- 
quest of Hanover, France had but little interest in the struggle on 
the Continent aftdr abandoning the prospect of obtaining the 
Netherlands; and Maria Theresa inferred from that abandonment 
that France would pursue the war but languidly, and take the first 
opportunity to retire from it. 

Prince Ferdinand, in the spring of 1759, attempted to surprise 
the French in their winter quarters, but was defeated by the Duke 
of Broglie at the battle of Bergen, April 13th^ and compelled to 
retreat with considerable loss. The French then advanced 
through Hesse to Minden and Munster, which last place sur- 
rendered, July 25th. But Ferdinand defeated the French army 
under Contades at Minden, August 1st, which compelled them to 
evacuate Hesse and retreat to Frankfort, where they took up 
wii\ter quarters. The BA'rrLE op Minden was gained by the bold 
and spontaneous advance of six English battalions, which broke 
the French centre, composed of sixty-three squadrons of cavalry. 
Contades confessed he had not thought it possible that a single 
line of infantry should have overthrown three lines of cavalry in 
order of battle.^ The victory would have been still more decisive 
had not Lord George Sackville, who commanded the British 
cavalry, neglected Prince Ferdinand^s order to charge. 

The King of Pjmssia contented himself this year with observ- 
ing Marshal Daun and the Austrians. But his general, Wedell, 
having been defeated by the Russians at Ziillichau^ in the Duchy 
of Crossen, July «23rd, and the Russians having subsequently 
seized Frankfort on the Oder, Frederick marched against them 
with all the troops he could spare. They had now been joined 
by an Austrian corps, which increased their force to 96,000 men ; 
yet Frederick, who had just half that number, attacked them at 
Kunersdorf, August 12th. After a hard-fought day he was de- 
feated and compelled to retreat with a loss of 18,000 men. In 
this battle Frederick had two horses shot under him, and was^ 
himself hit with a bullet, which was fortunately stopped by a 
golden etui. He ackn({i^edged that had the Russians pursued their 
victory Prussia would have been lost. But they were tired of 

' Wenck, t iii. p. 185 ; Garden, t. ir. (t.xv. p. 555), in his aijconn^ of the battle, 
p. 54 sq. suppresses this English achievement. 

> Stenzel, B. v. S. 204; M. Martin 
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bearing the chief brunt of the war while the Austrians seeined to 
rest upon their arms ; and SoltikofP^ their commander^ told the 
Austrians that he had done enough. Meanwhile the army of the 
Empire^ under Frederick of Deux-Ponts, had entered Saxony, 
and in the course of August took Leipsic, Torgau, ai:\^ Witten- ’ 
berg ; and on December 5th, Dresden. Frederick, after he had 
got quit of the Russians, jBntered Saxony and recovered that 
Electorate, with the exception of Dresden, where Daun entrenched 
himself. This commander compelled the Prussian general, Fink, 
with 10,000 men, to surrender at Moxen, November 21st. 

Choiseul, the new French Minister, in order to create a diver- 
sion, projected an invasion of England. The Pretender went to 
Vannes, and large forces were assembled in Brittany and at Dun- 
kirk. But the French were not strong enough at sea to carry 
out such a design. Rodney bombarded Havre, and damaged the 
French magazines and transports ; while Boys, Hawke, and Bos- 
cawen blockaded Dunkirk, Brest, and Toulon. The English fleet 
having been blown from Toulon by a storm, the French fleet 
managed to get out ; but it was overtaken and defeated by Bos- 
cawen off the coast of Portugal, August 17th, 1759. The grand 
armament, under Conflans, which had sailed from Brest, was de- 
feated and dispersed by Hawke oflT Belle Isle, November 20th. 
Thurot, escaping in a hazy night with four frigates from Dun- 
kirk, after beating about three months, landed at Carrick Fergus, 
but was defeated and killed on leaving the bay. 

This year the Northern Powers formed an alliance which may 
be regarded as the precursor of the Armed Neutrality. By a 
treaty between Russia and Sweden, signed at St. Petersburg, 
March 9th, 1759, to which Denmark next year^acceded, the con- 
tracting Powers engaged to maintain a fleet in order to preserve 
the neutrality of the Baltic Sea for the purposes of commerce. 
Even the trade of Prussia was not to be molested, except with 
blockaded ports, or in cases of cqptraband of war,^ 

The struggle on the Continent lingered on two or three more 
years without any decisive result. The various turns of fortune 
were no doubt highly interesting and exciting to thg parties en- 
gaged, and tlie details ef the military operations might perhaps 
evto now be perused by the military studAjf with amusement and 
instruction ; but our limits will not permit us to enter into them 
at any length, and we must,^herefore, as before, content ourselves 
with indicating the main incidents of each campaign. That of 
* Martens, au Ifectml, t. iii. pp. 36 , 42 . 
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1760 waJi unfavourable to the Hanoverians. The French again 
invaded Hesse ; the hereditary Prince of Brunswick was defeated 
at Corbach^ July lOth^ and Prince Xavier de Saxe took Gasseland 
penetrated into Hanover. By way of making a diversion^ Prince 
Ferdinand despatched his nephew to the Lower Rhine; but though 
he reduced Cleves and Bheinsberg, and laid siege to Wesel^ he 
was defeated by the Marquis de Castries at Kloster Camp^ Octo- 
ber 16th, and compelled to recross the Rhine; and the French 
remained during the winter \n Hanover and Hesse. 

The Austrians and Russians had formed a grand plan to conquer 
Silesia and penetrate into Brandenburg^ The Prussian general, 
Pouqu4, was defeated near Landshut, June 23rd, by Loudon,^ with 
much superior forces, and his whole division, consisting of more 
than 10,000 men, were either killed, wounded, or made prisoners. 
Frederick, opposing his brother Henry to the Russians in Silesia, 
took himself the command of the army in Saxony, and laid siege 
to Dresden, but was compelled to raise it on the approach of 
Marshal Daun. Meanwhile, General Harsch, having taken Glatz, 
July 26th, and Breslau being threatened by Loudon, Frederick 
quitted Saxony to defend Silesia. He defeated Loudon at Pfaf- 
fendorp, near Liegnitz, August 15th, and forming a junction 
with his brother Henry, took up a position where the enemy did 
not venture to attack him, and thus frustrated their plans. To 
draw him from Silesia, the Russians marched on Berlin, entered 
that city, October 9th, and levied heavy contributions on the in- 
habitants ; but, after an occupation of three days, they evacuated 
it on the approach of Frederick, and recrossed the Oder. Mean- 
while the Imperialists, having occupied the greater part of Saxony, 
Frederick, marching into that Electorate, retook Wittenberg and 
Leipsic, and attacked Marshal Daun near Torgau, November 3rd, 
whom he defeated with much diflSculty and witli great loss on both 
sides. Frederick entered Torgau, November 4th, and subsequently 
attempted to recover Dresden, b|jt without success. The move- 
ments of the Swedes were unimportant, ^ 

* Such is the true name of this dis- Loudon offered his sword to the King: of 
tinguiahed Austrian coniinuuder, and not Prii8!»ia, but being repulsed entered tbe 
Xittudon or Laudolhi, ns commonly written. Ausirian service, and became one of Frede- i 
He derived his origin from a Sc^otch family rick^s in»>bt dan^ruun opfH)iieiit'>. . Mailiith, 
of Ay rshire, but his anccBtoi* had.|pigrated Gesch. Oeslr, B. v. S. * 

to Livonia in the fourteenth tentury. 
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CHAPTER XLVllI. 

« 

A t this period of the Seven Years' War two events had 
occurred which had a remarkable influence on the views 
and operations of the coAending Powers. These were the death 
of Ferdinand VI. of Spain, August 10th, 1759, and that of 
George II. of England, October 25th, 1760. Ferdinand' VI.^ 
though a weak and hypochondriac, was an amiable Prince, whose 
sole pursuits were music and the chase. He had always heen 
inclined to maintain peace with England, and the quiet temper of 
his Consort, Barbara, daughter of John V. of Portugal, which 
formed quite a contrast to that of Elizabeth Farnese, confirmed 
him in this disposition.^ Ferdinand's chief Ministers were the 
Marquis Villarias and the Marquis de la Ensenada; but Villarias 
was soon supplanted by Don Joseph de Carvajal, a younger son of 
the Duke of Linares, a cold, stiff, awkward person, but of a strong 
understanding. Descended from the House of Lancaster, Car- 
vajal, from family traditions, was attached to England, though as 
a statesman, he was for keeping Spain politically independent of 
any other country. The King was a good deal govered by his 
Confessor, Father Ravage, a Jesuit. But one of the most in- 
fluential persona at the Spanish Court was Farinelli, a Neapolitan 
singer, who had achieved a great success at the London opera, 
and realized a considerable fortune, Farinelli had been employed 
by the late Queen of Spain to soothe her husband's melancholy 
with his songs ; he gained Philip's favour and confidence, who 
settled upon him a pension of 2 JjKlOZ. stealing. After the accession 
of Ferdinand, ho rose still higher in the royal favour. Both the 
King and his Consort were fond of music, and Farinelli was made 
^director of the opera and of all the royal entertainments. Behind 
all this, however, bein^ a man of sense and of modest and unas- 
suming manilers, he exercised a material infiuence. at Court; hia 
friendship was sought even by Sovereigns, and Maria Theresa had 
condescended to write to lA> with her own hand. 

* The characters of these sovereigns Despatches, ann. 1749 sq.; cf. Mimoirca 
are described in Sir Benjamin Keene’s dc itickeUea, U ri, ch, xxix. 
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When the war between France and England appeared imminent^ 
both Powers contended for the favour and support of the Court of 
Madrid. Carvajal had died in the spring of 1754 ; but the English 
party was supported by the Duke de Huescar^ afterwards Duke of 
tillva^ and by Count Valparaiso. Ferdinand himself was averse to 
the French alliance.* Be had been offended by the Court of Yer- 
sailles concluding the preliminaries of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
without his concurrence^ and by its refusal to accept his favourite 
sister^ Maria Antobietta^ as Consort of the Dauphin after the 
death of her elder sister^ to whom that Prince had been betrothed. 
Huescar and Valparaiso succeeded in ei^cluding Ensenada, a par- 
tisan of France, from the management of the Foreign Office ; but 
as neither of those grandees wished to take an active part in the 
Ministry, Sir Benjamin Keene, at that time British Minister at the 
Court of Madrid, directed their attention to Don Ricardo Wall, 
then Spanish Ambassador at London. Wall was an Irish adven- 
turer, who had sought fortune in the Peninsula. 'He had distin- 
guished himself in the action with the British fleet under Byng 
off Sicily in 1718; had subsequently entered the land seiwice, and 
ultimately the Civil Service of Spain ; and was now, at the recom- 
mendation of Keene, appointed Foreign Minister. Ensenada, in 
order to recover h^s ascendency, had endeavoured to plunge Spain 
into a war with Great Britain by despatching secret, orders to the 
Viceroy of Mexico to drive the English from their settlements at 
Rio Wallis. This wicked attempt ended only in the dismissal and 
arrest of Ensenada. The neutrality of Spain, however, became 
somewhat dubious. France, after the capture of Minorca, had 
endeavoured to lure Spain to her alliance with the offer of that 
island, and with a promise to assist her in recovering Gibraltar ; 
a sort of underhand privateering warfare, encouraged by the 
Spanish underlings,' had broken out between lifngland and Spain, 
which, together with the petty discussions which ensued, had 
caused much irritation. Mr. Pj^t took a very gloomy view of 
matters after the defeat of the Hanoverian army.* The English 
Government was particularly alarmied by Maria Theresa having 
admitted French garrisons into Ostend and Nieuport, and looked 
with great suspicion on the plans of Austria in Italy. Under the * 
influence of these feelings, and by way of counteracting the offers 
of France, Pitt authorized Sir B. Keene to propose to the Court 
of Madrid the restoration of Gibraltar as well as the evacuation 

* Coxe, SpanM Bourbons^ vol, iv, * See hie Despatch to Sir B. Keene, 
p, 172. August 23rd, 1757. /Wd. p. 187 sqq. 
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of the settlements made by the English on the Mosquito shore 
and Bay of Honduras SRnce 1748^ on condition that Spain should 
assist Great Britain in recovering Minorca. These injudicious 
proposals^ which were highly disapproved of by Keene, were fortu- 
nately not accepted by the Spanish Court ; and Ferdinand pre- 
served his neutrality till his death, an event thought to have been 
hastened by grief at the loss of his Consort, Barbara, who had 
died a year before. Ferdinand VI. was forty-six years of age at 
the time of his decease. His peaceful policy was stigmatized 
during his lifetime as unpatriotic, but has since been recog- 
nized as wise and salutary for his Kingdom. During the fourteen 
years of his reign Spain quietly improved her agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce. The enormous exactions and embezzle- 
ments of the Court of Rome were also reduced by a Concordat 
with Pope Benedict XIV., January 11th, 1755; who, in con- 
sideration of a million Roman crowns, the patronage of fifty-two 
benefices, the produce of marriage licences, and the perpetuation 
of the Bull of the Cruzada, surrendered all further claims — a 
tolerably advantageous composition.^ 

Ferdinand, by his jvill, appointed his half-brother Charles, 
King of Naples, to be his successor, and Charleses mother, the 
Queen Dowager Elizabeth, to be Regent till . her son^s arrival. 
Yet a good understanding had not subsisted between the brothers 
during Ferdinand^s lifetime. Don Carlos, feeling assured of the 
Spanish Succession, which, in failure of direct heirs, had been 
guaranteed to him by the Peace of Vienna, and Ferdinand^s weak 
health and the age of his Consort rendering him pretty certain of 
it, had affected an insulting independence, had caballed with 
parties in Spain, and in conjunction with his brother, Don Philip, 
Duke of Parma, had, in opposition to the Court of Madrid, formed 
a close union with France. The hopes of that country were there- 
fore revived by his accession to the Spanish Throne. .His arrival 
in Spain was, however, delayed by the necessary arrangements 
for settling the succession to the Crown of Naples. At the Peace 
of Vienna it had been arranged that the Two Sicilies should 
always be separated from Spain ; and by the Tre«^j;y of Aix-la- 
*Chapelle, which assigned Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla to Don 

* Cox6, Spatiiah Bourbons, vol. iv. nsiinlly fi>reigners, gave bonds or bills 
p,*S19 Biiq, The Pope had previously called to pay a certain 

ei\joyed the nomination to all preferments sum to the Apobtolic Chamber, which 
falling vacant during eight months of the are said alone to have drained the Spanish 
year, hence called Apoatoliool Months, benefices of one-fifth of their reventtes. 
Persons appointed to such benefices, JbM, 
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Philip^ it was provided that if Don Carlos were called to the 
Spanish Thronei and Philip should succeel^his brother at Naples, 
Parma and Guastalla were to revert to Austria, while the Duchy 
of Piacenza, except the Capital and the district beyond the Nurc, 
was to be cf ded to Sardinia. Charles, however, was desirous that 
one of his sons should succeed him in his Neapolitan dominions; 
and the Court of Vienna, wishing to conciliate the new King of 
Spain, did not press its claims to the Italian Duchies ; while the 
King of Sardinia, unable singly to assert his rights, was compen- 
sated with a sum of money. The Austro- Spanish Alliance was 
consolidated by a marriage between the Archduke Joseph and a 
Princess of Parma, and another between Leopold, successor to the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, and a Spanish Infanta. Charleses eldest 
son, Philip, being imbecile, was entirely set aside ; his second son, 
Charles, was declared Heir of the Spanish Monarchy, and Ferdi- 
nand, the third s'on, was proclaimed King of the Two Sicilies, with 
the title of Ferdinand IV. but as he was only eight years of 
age, a Regency was appointed to govern the Neapolitan dominions 
till he should come of age. The reign of Don Carlos had been 
beneficial to Naples, where he was very popular. He arrived in 
Madrid December .9th, 1759. One of his first acts was to dismiss 
Farinelli, who retired to Bologna. Wall and most of the former 
Ministers were retained ; Ensenada was pardoned and returned 
to Court, but not to power. Charles caused hjs second son to be 
acknowledged as Prince of Asturias. 

The accession of Charles III. was followed by a change in the 
policy of Spain. Thaj; King had conceived an antipathy against 
the English for having compelled him desert the cause of his 
House during the Italian War; and though his prejudices were 
mitigated awhile by his Consort, Amelia, a Saxon Princess, favour- 
able to England, yet after her death in 1760 they broke out afresh, 
and were sedulously fomented by the French Court. 

The signal defeats sustained by France at sea, and the almost 
total loss of her possessions in America and the East Indies, had 
forced upon the attention of the French Cabinet the necessity for 
sbme change of policy. For the first two or three years of the 
war the Fren^ had been successful in America. They had formed 
a plan to reduce all the English forts in the neighbourhood of the 
lakes ; and the capture of Oswego by the Marquis de Montcalm 
in 1756, when he seized a great quantity of vessels, as well as 

* Ferdinand was on this occasion in- presented to Nelson. Sc'hlos&er, Gtsch, 
Tested with a sword, which he afterwards d^9 Jahrh. B. ii. S. 386. 
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stores and ammunition^ gave them for a while the superiority in 
that quarter. In thetifollowing year Montcalm captured Fort 
William Henry on Lake George. But this was £he term of the 
French success. In 1758 the British besieged and took Louis- 
bourg, the Capital of Cape Breton, reduced all that^iallhd, and 
also made some conquests on the Lakes and 'the Biver Ohio. In 
the same year, in Africa, they took Fort Louis on the Senegal, 
and the Island of Goree. In 1759 the British arms were still 
more successful. After the reduction of Cape Breton, a plan was 
formed for the conquest of Canada; the French were defeated near 
Quebec by General Wolfe, September 13th, in an action in which 
both that Commander and *the French General, Montcalm, lost 
their lives ; a victory followed by the surrender of Quebec, and 
in the following year by the capture of Montreal and the occu- 
pation of all Canada by the English. In the same year Guada- 
loupe, an(^ some smaller islands also surrendered to the British 
arms. In tho East Indies the successes of the French and 
English had been more balanced ; but on the whole the British 
arms had tho advantage. 

Two courses lay open to the French minister, Choiseul ; either 
to make a separate pbace with Great Britain, or to fortify himself 
by an alliance with Spain, and to draw that country into a war with 
England. Ho resolved to try the former of these courses, and in 
case of failure to fall back upon the other. The death of George 
II. and accession of G eorge III. were favourable to his views. The 
young King was governed by Lord Bute, an opponent of Pittas 
policy, who had succeeded the Earl of Holdernesse as Secretary of 
State for the Korthern department. George III. ^s English birth 
and education had weaned liim from that fondness for the Hano- 
verian Electorate wdiich had been the mainspring of the conti- 
nental policy of his two predecessors. He had declared in the first 
speech to his Parliament that he gloried in the name of Briton 
and though such an expression might be merely a bait for popular 
applause, it might likewise indicate a determination to attend more 
strictly to the insular interests of England. Already, indeed, in 
the preparing of the speech, a difference of opinion hjd manifested 
itself in the Council, in the first draft the ]^ng had been made 
tb declare that he ascended the throne in the midst of an expensive 
war, which he would endeavour to prosecute in the manner most 
likely to bring about an honourable and lasting peace ; and Pitt 
obtained, with much difficulty, that, in the printed copy, the 
words ^'but just and necessary" should be inserted after 
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expensive/^ and concert with our allies” after ^Masting 
peace.”* 

Pitt^ howevet*^ who continued to direct the English counsels 
during the time that he remained in office^ resolved to prosecute 
the war^as ^vigorously as ever^ and it was with him that Choi- 
aeul had to negotiate for a peace. As the war between England 
and France for their possessions beyond sea had really nothing in 
common with the continental war^ except that they were simul- 
taneous^ Louis XV. obtained the consent of his allios that he should 
treat with Great Britain for a separate peace; while it was proposed 
that a Congress should assemble at Augsburg with a view to a 
general pacification. Negotiations were accordingly opened be- 
tween the French and English Cabinets in March, 1761.^ It must 
be admitted that in the course of them the natural haughtiness of 
Pittas temper sometimes led him to reject with disdain proposals 
which seemed reasonable enough. Thus, the French Minister 
oflTerod to treat on the basis of uti possidetis, which was certainly 
favourable to England, as the English conquests had been far more 
considerable than those of France. Pitt did not object to this basis, 
but to the periods fixed for it: namely, May Ist for Europe, 
July 1st for Africa and America, and September 1st for the East 
Indies ; and he declared that he would admit no other epoch than 
that of the signing of the Treaty of Peace. The French Cabinet 
naturally objected to so loose and unreasonable a method ; yet, 
though they had offered to consider of other periods more con- 
venient to Great Britain, Pitt delayed to answer. He was, in fact, 
awaiting the issue of the expedition which he had despatched 
against Belle Isle. A squadron under Commodore Keppel, with 
9,000 troops under General Hodgson, effected a landing in that 
island towards the end of April, but the citar^el of Palais, the 
capital, was not finally reduced till June 7th. Belle Isle is small 
and barren; but its situation off the coast of Brittany, between 
L’Orient and the mouth of the Loire^ seemed to give it importance ; 
and it was thought that such a conquest in sight of the French 
coast might, merely as a point of honour, be set off against Minorca. 
Pitt now consented, in a memorial, dated June 17th, to accept the 
dates of July^st, September Ist, and November 1st, for the uti 
possidetis, two mo^s plater than those proposed by Franck, 
evidently for the purpose of including Belle Isle. Some discussion 

* Coxe, Mem. of Lord Walpole', Duke of Choisoul himself, will Iw found 

* All elaborate and able, but, of course, in Garden, Hist, dee t. 

jMirtia], account of them, with the ditFercnt pp. 87-193. 

notes and memoirs, drawn up by the 
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enraed^ and the French Minister delayed his final answer till Jul^ 
15th. Meanwhile the negotiations which had been for some time 
going on between France and Spain had been brought to maturity ; 
and the French memorial alluded to, of July 1 5tTi, was accompanied 
with another relating to Spain. Several Spanish dpmftids and 
alleged grievances against England were brohght forward for set- 
tlcmentj as the restitution by Great Britain of some prizes under 
the Spanish flag ; tho liberty of Spanish subjects to fish at New- 
foundland ; and the destruction of English establishments on 
Spanish territory in the Bay of Honduras ; 'and in order that the 
future peace might not be disturbed by the quarrels of these two 
countries^ it was proposed that tho King of Spain should guarantee 
the peace between England and France. Pitt naturally rejected 
such a proposal with surprise and indignation ; he expressed hia 
astonishment that disputes between friend^^should be submitted to 
the mediation of an enemy, and that they should be brought 
forward by a French envoy, while the ambassador of his Catholic 
Majesty was entirely silent upon the subject ! The French Minister, 
in his subsequent correspondence, dropped, indeed, all mention of 
Spain ; but the reply to the application which the British Cabinet 
now deemed it prudent to make to that of Spain, showed a perfect 
understanding between the two Bourbon Courts. The Spanish 
Minister, Wall, declared to Lord Bristol, who had succeeded Sir B. 
Keene as English Ambassador atMadrid,that the French memorial 
concerning Spain had been presentedl>\ri|h the entire consent of his 
Catholic Majesty ; that nothing would induce his Soverdgn to 
separate his counsels from those of Franco, nor deter him from 
acting in perfect harmony with that country.^ An unsatisfactory 
answer was also returned to Lord BristoFs inquiries respecting the 
warlike preparations in tho Spanish ports. 

Shortly afterwards was signed at Paris, the celebrated treaty 
between France and Spain, known, like two former ones, as the 
Family Compact (August 15th, 1761). This measure had been 
carried through by the Duke de Choiseul and the Marquis *de 
Ossuna, the Spanish Ambassador at Paris, in spite of the op)) 08 ition 
of Wall. The lures held out to Spain were, as before, the restora- 
tion of Minorca and the recovery of Gibraltar. In the preamble 
<tf the treaty, the motives of it were said Jo be the ties of blood and 
reciprocal esteem. The two Bourbon Monarchs agreed in future 
to consider the enemy of one as the enemy of both. They mutually 
guaknnte^d each otheris dominions when they should next be at 
* Coxe, t^panish Scurhon^y vol. iv. p. 261. 
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peade inHitk all the nvtxrU'-^fbr Spain did notnndertalce to reconquer 
the posaeasions lost by France during th€i war — an^ stipulated the 
amount of recipooal stLCCours. French wars on account of the 
Peace of Westphalia^ as well as those arising out of the alliances of 
Franc# w^ German Princes^ were excepted from the operation of 
the treaty ufdess iAne Memtime Power should take part m them, 
or France should be invaded by land. The King of the Two 
Sicilies was to be invited to accede to the treaty^ and none but a 
Bourbon Prince was to be admitted into the ^liance.^ But neither 
the King of Naples nor the Duke of Parma acceded to it. m 
On the same day a particular Convention was signed by the two 
Powers, by which Spain engaged to declare war against Great^ 
Britain, on May 1st, 1762, if a peace had not been concluded at 
that date. Louis XV. undertook to include Spanish interests in 
his negotiations with England; to assign Minorca to Spain on 
May 1st following, and to endeavour that it should be assured to 
her at the peace. Portugal was to be invited to join in the war, 
it being declared unjust that she should remain neuter in order to 
enrich herself.^ This Convention related only to the present war, 
while the treaty was to be perpetual. These treaties were to be 
kept secret, in order to afford time for the American treasure- 
vessels to arrive in^pain ; but the English Government obtained 
intelligence of them. Such a league, of course, overthrew all 
hopes of peace ; yet the French Cabinet continued the negotiations, 
and in its last memorial^ df September 9th, repeated its offers of 
large concessions, though with the renewed intimation that 
could not evacuate Wesel, Geldem, and the Prussian possessions 
in Westphalia, nor consent that Great Britain should lend any help 
to the King of Prussia after the peace Pitt, with that high sense 
of national honour which distinguished him, .and which forms so 
favourable a contrast to the subsequent conduct of Lord Bute, 
would not for a moment entertain the thought of thus deserting 
an ally* He did not even condescend to reply to the French 
liemorial, but instructed Lord Stanley, who had conducted the 
negoriations at Paris, to apply for his passports, and the negotia- 
tions terminated. ^ 

The Congress of Augsburg had also no result. The King of 

< 

* MsrtenB, Reetteil des prindpaua doeg not inontion tbjg Conventiim, but 
TraUU depuis, 1761, t. i. p. Ij Wenck, merely observes s “ij'rom this moment 
Codex Jurie: Bmi. ree. t. iii. p. 278. the question of peace or war was evidently 

Xlsssan, IHjdomaiie Fran^. t. vi. decided by the two Bourbon Courts.” — 
p. 314 sq. and 338 sqq. ; Garden, ffiet. ^pan. Bourbone, vol. iv. p. 264. 
dee Traites de t. iv. p. 79 sq. Cone * Oarden, ibid., p. 176. 
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Prussia objected to any Imperial Ambassador appearing at it^ 
as he denied that he yras at war with the Empire; nor, though, 
the dissensions between the Catholic and Protestant members, 
could the Emperor obtain from the Diet at Batisbon authority to 
conclude a peace. The Empress-Queen was for contjpuing tho 
nWir ; and her party prevailed at the Russian Cburt, while Sweden 
was in the hands of Prance. The King of Poland, whose Saxon 
V dominions suffered terribly by the wsjf , was sincerely desirous of 
poace; but, by himself, he had little weight, and, for fear of offend- 
ing Ins powerful allies, ho hardly ventured to display his peaceable 
‘ inclinations.^ 

* The war had continued during these negotiations. In Feb- 
ruary, 1761, Prince Ferdinand penetrated into Hesse, but being 
repulsed by the French, under Broglie, near Griinberg, March 
21st, was compelled to evacuate the Landgraviate. During the 
remainder of the campaign he remained on the defensive on the 
banka of the Lippe. The French, under Soubise and Broglie, 
his right wing near Wellinghausen, July 15th, but were 
repulsed, and the campaign had no results, though Ferdinand had 
not half the forces of his opponents. The Austrians, in Silesia, 
under Loudon, assisted by a large Russian force, marched on 
Breslau ; whilst another Russian army, suppoi^ed by the Russian 
and Swedish fleets, besieged Colberg, Frederick doveredlSchweid- 
nitz and Breslau by establishing a fortified camp, first at Kui>zen- 
-* dorf, near Freiburg, where he lay six or seven weeks, and then at 
Bunzelwitz. Here his small army was surrounded by 140,000 
Austrians and Russians; the latter, however, were not anxious to 
fight for the benefit of the Austrians, and retired, in September, 
into Poland. After their departure Frederick marched to attack 
Loudon, who had encamped near Freiburg ; when the Austrian 
commander took advantage of his departure to surprise ^^chweid- 
nitz in the night of September 30th, and made the garrison 
prisoners, to thes number of 3,600 men. This action, and the 
capture of Colberg by the Russians, December 16th, are the ovJ^ 
memorable events of the campaign in this quarter. Frederick’s 
brother. Prince Henry, succeeded \n maintaining himself against 
Marshal Daun in Saxony. 

The year 1762 opened under gloomy auspices for the Alliance 
of Hanover. Spain was now added to the opposite side. . After 
the conclusion of the Family Compact, Pitt had counselled an im- 
media1i;e declaration of war against Spain, before her preparations 
. • Stensel, Gesch^ des Preuss, Stoats, B. v, S. 266'f. 
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isbokild be ooifk|deted ; bixt bie opinion being overri^led by Lord 
Bate Snd tbe King, the great leister resigned (October 5th, 
17^1). He waq snoceeded by the Earl of Egremont, bat Bute 
iras the virtual director of the EngUsh Cabinet. The event showed 
the wisdom of Fitfa advice. The Cabinet of London demanded, 
•at first in pieasareA terms, that Spain should communicate the 
treaty which she had concluded with France. Wall evaded this 
inquiry till the treasure had arrived from,Amerioa, and then spoke 
out more boldly, while the English demands also became more 
peremptory. There were now no motives to check the explosidn of 
■Castilian pride. The passports of the English Ambassador were 
made out and delivered to him in December ; on January 2nd, 
1762, England declared war against Spain ; to which the Cabinet 
■of Madrid replied by a manifesto of the 1 8th of the same month. 

If matters looked threatening for England, they were still 
more meh&cing for the King of Prussia. The retirement of Pitt 
had deprived him of his best friend. Bute and the Tories^^ 
nounced the foreign policy of that Minister, and prepareiPWr 
withdraw the subsidies which Frederick had hitherto enjoyed. 
The King of Prussia, they alleged, neither had done, nor could 
do, anything for Hanover or England, and all the resources of 
the countiy would be required for the war with Spain. Bute 
was not unwilling to sacrifice Frederick for the sake of peace, 
and be i^e a proposition to that effect, in 1761, to the Austrian 
Court ; but Kaunitz, who took the offer for a snare to embroil 
him with the Court of Versailles, rejected it with the more dis- 
dain, as the prospects of the Empress-Queen were then so brilliant 
tjiat she confidently anticipated the conquest of Silesia.* Nay, 
ao sure was she of an easy victory, that she reduced her army by 
20,000 meu. Frederick's own dominions yfere exhausted, and ho 
kue^t not frhere to look for help. The only gleam of hope arose 
from the uncertain expectation of Turkish aid. He had negotiated 
a ^peaty with the Porte and with the Khan of TarAry, and he was 
not without hopes that they might be induced to make a diver- 
sion in his favour by invading Hungary. But such an expecta- 
tion was littlt more thap the slaraw clutched by a drowning man. < 
Frederick's situation seemed truly desperSte. He expressed his 
gloomy forebodings, his almost Utter despair, in his correspon- 
■denoe with the Marquis d'Argens at this^ period; thoughts of 
suicide agaiSn took possesrion of his mind, and he is said to havp 

‘ Oarden,t. iv, P..I 54 5 Frederick tl. Guerre de Srpt Ans, ch xUi, ; Schlosser, 
des Itten ^ahrk,’B, 396 f. ' » 
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carried about with him the poison which was to end his miseries^^^ 
But in this extremity of misfortune he was rescued bj the deatk 
of the Russian Empressj Elizabeth^ January Sth^ 1762 ; an events 
which more than compensated him for the change of ministry in 
England. Abandoned to sensual indulgence of every lisind^ Wmr- 
beth fell a victim to her intemperance. Her exti*avpganoe was* 
as unbounded as her idleness and aversion to business. She is 
said to have left between 15,000 and 16,000 dresses, few of wMcdi 
had been worn more than once, besides whole chest-loads of 
ribands and silk stockings. She would neglect all business for* « 
months together, and could with difficulty be persuaded to affix 
her signature even to letters of necessary politeness to the highest 
potentates.® 

The change of policy adopted by the Czar, Peter III., after 
his accession, was the result of private friendship, just as Eliza- 
beth’s hostility to Frederick had been the effect of personal hatred,, 
without any regard to objects of State policy. Peter, who car- 
ried his admiration of Frederick, and of everything Prussian, to- 
a ridiculous extent, communicated his aunt’s death to Frederick 
in an autograph letter, written on the very evening that it oc- 
curred, and desired a renewal of their friendship.^ He also 
ordered an immediate suspension of hostilities between the Rus- 
sian and Prussian armies. Peter had formed the design of reco- 
vering that part of Sleswick and Holstein which Denmark had 
gained through the I^orthern War; for which purpose he meant 
to employ the troops opposed to the Prussians. A truce with 
Prussia was accordingly signed at Stargard, in Pomerania, March 
16th, 1762, and on May 5th a formal peace was concluded at 
St. Petersburg, by which the Czar promised to restore, witibiu 
two months, all the Prussian territories which had been con- 
quered.^ It was also agreed that a treaty for an alliance should 
be prepared, the conditions of which are not known, except that 
each Power wai to aid the other with 15,000 men. Lord Bute 
had endeavoured to prevent this alliance by proposing to the 
Czar to choose for himself any part of Prussia ^at he might 
^desire.® . ^ 

Sweden, which had suffered nothing but losses in her war witlf 

• 

* Frauss, Lthensgesch^ Frkdricha U, ® Biographie Peters III, B. ii. S. SS f* 
B. ii. S. 315. ap. Stenself B. v. S. 289. 

® She left the reply to Louis XV.’s * Wenck, t. iii. p. 299. 
announceinent of the birth of his mnd- * Lord Dorer, Life of Frederick //. 
son uasupned for three years! Sohlosser, vol. ii. p. 259. 

Gesch, aes ISf^n B. ii. S. 406. 
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iWttia, f<^ow«d the escami^e of Bossia in reconciling herself 
'sHith that country. The war had cost Sweden, tiie poorest 
ooujiriary in Enrc^, eight million dollars. Adolphus Frederick, 
liad he been so inclined, might easily hfre overthrown the ruling 
e^Bfarchy,, to which the Osar Peter was hostile ; but feelings of 
piety and honour led him to respect the oath which he had tskm; 
■and he contented himself with working on its fears. The con- 
duct of the negotiations was intrusted to the Queen, Frederick ll.’s 
eister. An armistice was agreed to, April 7 th, followed by the 
Peace of Hamburg, May 22nd, by which everything was replaced 
in t^ •> same state as before the war.^ These events enabled 
Frederick to concentrate his forces in Saxony and Silesia. He 
had not only got rid of the Bussians as opponents, but even ex- 
pected their friendly help; but in this hope he was disappointed 
by another revolution. Peter was deposed through a conspiracy 
orgfmized by his own consort (July 9th), who mounted the 
throne in his stead with the title of Catharine II.^ In the mani- 
fest which she published on her accession, dated June 28th (O.S.) , 
she charged her husband, among other things, with dishonouring 
Bussia by the peace which he had made with her bitterest enemy, 
and Frederick, therefore, conld only expect that she would revert 
to the policy of Elizabeth.’ But Catharine, the daughter of a 
Prussian General, bom at Stettin, and married into the Bnssian 
Imperial family through the influence of Frederick, was not hos- 
tilely inclined towards her native land ; and the King’s alarm at 
her mtmifest was soon assuaged by a communication that she in- 
tended t<o observe the peace with him, but to withdraw the Bus- 
-sian troops firom his service. Frederick, however, persuaded the 
Bussian' General, Czemischeff, to remain by him with his corps for 
three days after the receipt of this notice; and during this interval, 
aided by the support which he derived from their presence — for 
though they took no part in the action, Daun, being ignorant of 
their recall,- vras compelled to opf)Ose an equal number of men to 
them — ^he drove the Austrians from the heights of Burkersdorf, 
'Two or three months afterwards he took the important town of 
Schweidnitj (October 9th), when 9,000 Austrians surrendered 
themselves prisoners o£ war. This evenlf closed the campaign in 
■Silesia. Prince Henry had succeeded in maintaining himself in 

' Martent, t. i. p. 12; Wenck, t. iii. Stenzel,B.v. S. 300; Hermann. 
p. 307. JxusilandSf B. v. S. 288. Tbe date of the 

* We shall return to this aubjeet in a rerolntion, and consequently of the maai*> 

-aubiequent chapter. fest^ is erroneously given by Sehtosser, 

* Bioffraphie Peters IJh B. it S. 64, (SWA. det 18ten Jahirh, B. 428, 431 . 
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Saxony ; and, on October 29th, he defeated the Austriana and the- 
Iffmy of the Empire at Freiburg. 

In Western Germany, Prince Ferdinand had also been, on the 
whole, successfuL He dfove the French from a strong position 
which they had taken up near Cassel; and though the Hano* 
verians were defeated at Friedberg, August ^Oth, they succeeded 
in taking Cassel, October 31st. This was the last operation of the 
war in this quarter, hostilities being terminated by the signing of 
the preliminaries of peace, November 3rd. But before we de- 
scribe the negotiations for it we must advert to the war with Spain* , 

Portugal had been forced into the war through the threats ot 
the Bom'bon Courts. Joseph I. now occupied the throne of that 
Kingdom. John V. died in 1750, and Joseph, then a minor, was 
left under the guardianship of his mother, the Queen Dowager^ 
an Austrian Princess. During this period Sebastian Joseph of 
Carvalho and Melo, better known afterwards in European history 
as the Marquis of Pombal, acquired a complete ascendency over 
the minds both of the young King and his mother, and con- 
tinued many years to administer the afiTairs of Portugal with 
absolute authority. He had established his influence through 
his wife, the Austrian Countess Daun, a daughter of Marshal 
Daun, and a friend and confidante of the Queen. Pombal intro- 
duced many searching reforms both in Church and State, which 
he carried through with an arbitrary despotism more resembling 
a revolutionary reign of terror than the administration of a con- 
stitutional minister.^ Like Charles XI. of Sweden, he im*- 
poverished the nobles by revoking all the numerous grants- 
made to them by the Crown in the Portuguese possessions in 
Asia, Africa, and America, for which he granted but very slender 
- compensation. Those who ventured to oppose his measures- 
*were treated with the greatest harshness and cruelty ; every 
lonely tower, every subterranean “dungeon, was filled with State 
prisoners. His enlightened principles formed a strange contrast 
to the despotic manner in which he enforced them. He abolished 
the abuses of the middle ages by methods which seemed fitted 
only for that period, and proceeded in his work of re4>rm' regard— 
Teas alike of civil and ecclesiastical law. He gave a signal proof * 
of lus severity after the terrible earthquake which, in 1755, shook 
Lisbon to its foundations. Upwards of 80,000 persons are said 

* Respecting Pombal, see Jagemann, sau, 1782): Mcware, Lift qf the Marfuis- 
Las Leben Sebastian Jcsn>ks von Carvalho of Pombal, London, 1814: Smith, Mtnunr 
find Melp, Markis van Pamhal, (Des- ofMar^ ofPambd^ 1843. 
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toliATV periled in thatcalamit 7 ; thousands more, deprived of 
all employment, wandered about homeless and starving ; the Gis^ 
▼einment stores were opened for their relief, attd contributions 
ponred in from all parts of Europe. was not one of the least 
dreadful features of this terrible catastrophe that hundreds of 
wretdies availed themselves of the conf^ion to plunder and 
commit all sorts of violence. Pombal put an end to these ex- 
cesses in the most summary manner. Guards were stationed at 
every gate and in every street, and those who could «ot satis- 
feotorily account for any property found upon thefii, were hanged 
upon the spot. Gallowses were to be seen in every direction 
amid the mins filled with the dead and dying. Between 300 and 
400 persons are said to have been hang^ in the space of a few 
days. 

Perhaps the most searching and salutary of Pombal’s reforms 
were those which regarded the Church, He abolished the anntial 
autos defe, abridged the power of the Inquisition, and transferred 
the judgment of accused persons to ^ivil tribunals. He especially 
signalized himself by his hostility to the Jesuits, as will be re- 
corded in another chapter. The weak and superstitious Joseph 
was by nature fitted to be the slave and tool of the Romish 
Church j it was only the still greater awe inspired by Pombal, 
combined with fears for his own life, that induced him to banish 
the Jesuits. The King had formed an adulterous connection 
with the wife of the Marquis of Tavora. During the sojourn of 
the Court at Belem, while Joseph was supposed to be occupied 
with afihirs of State in the apartments of bis Minister, he would 
steal out to visit his mistress. The Duke of Aveiro, head of the 
family of Tavora, felt, or pretended to feel, indignant at the dis- 
honour of his kindred, which, however, been quietly endured 
several years, and laid a plot against the King’s life. The atorf 
is involved in considerable mystery, and political motives were 
probably mixed up in the plot. However this may be, several 
desperadoes were placed in ambush at three different spots of 
the road traversed by the King in bis secret visits ; and, on Sep- 
tmnber 3r^ 1758, while Joseph was proceeding incognito to the 
house of the Marchioness in the carriage of his firiend Texeira, an 
attempt was made upon his life. The Duke of Aveiro binfself 
fired tile first shot at the coachman without, effect. The coach- 
man turned back, and thus avoided the other ambushes; but 
those in tiie first fired after the carriage, and slightly wounded 
the Kmg in the shoidder. The members of the Tavora fenuly 
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were ^ow arraigned and condemned. The old Marchioness of 
^|STO^, mother of the King^s mistress, was beheaded ; the Duke 
pw Aveiro was broken on the wheel ; their servants were either 
burnt or hanged ; and even those distantly connected with the 
accused were thrown into loathsome dungeons. The yoahg 
Marchioness alone, who was suspected of having betrayed her 
, mother and relatives, experienced any lenity. As the family of 
Tavora was closely connected with lialagrida and the Jesuits, 
Pombal seized the opportunity to involve that society in the ac- 
cusation, and tb procure their banishment from Portugal, though 
it seems very doubtful whether they were at all connected with 
the plot. The weak and superstitious King himself was blindly 
devoted to the Jesuits ; Pope Clement XIII. took them under his 
protection, and Joseph, haunted by the fear of hell, at length 
consented to their banishment only from the more immediate 
danger with which, according to his Minister, his life was 
threatened from their machinations. 

Pombal, among his other reforms, had not overlooked the 
army ; but a horde of undisciplined vagabonds, who resembled 
rather gipsies or bandits than soldiers, cannot be converted all at 
once into effective troops. Josephus ragged and hungry soldiers 
would ask an alms from the passers by, even while they were 
standing sentinel ; nor were their officers much better, though 
they strove to put on a military swagger. Even had the Portu- 
guese army been better organized, it could apparently have offered 
but a slender resistance to the military force of Spain, when, early 
in 1762, Charles III. marched an army to the frontiers of Portugal, 
and, in conjunction with Louis XV., required Joseph I. to join 
them in the war against England. They offered to occupy Portu- 
gal with a powerful army, to protect it against the vengeance of 
England ; and they required an answer within four days, intima- 
ting that they should consider any delay beyond that pqriod as a 
refusal of their demands. Joseph answered by declaring war 
against Spain and France, May 18th, 1762; and he applied to 
England for aid ; which Lord Bate, notwithstanding his pacific 
policy, could not of course refuse. This step was ijinmediately 
tollowed by air invasion of Traz os Montes by the Spaniards, who, 
aidbd by a French corps, made themselves masters nf Miranda, 
Braganza, Chaves, Almeida, and several other places ; but the 
assistance of an English force, commanded first by Lord Tytaw- 
ley, and afterwards by the celebrated German general, the Count 
of Lippe Schaumburg, and ultimately reinforced by 15,000 men. 
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nadap Gkaenk Bargoyae «ad Lee, turned the dbales of fortune in 
farunr of the Pcrtugoese. The Spaaierds were not Only oom;«^ 
pdled. to eyaonate Portugal in ^e antumn, bat the> allies ereir 
oroesed the Spanish firontier and took several places. 

Meanwhile the negotiationB for a peace between England, 
France, and Spain were brought to a close by the signing of 
preliminaries at Fontainebleau, November 3rd.^ They would have 
been completed earlier had not Grimaldi, the Spanish Minister, 
deferred his signature in the hope that the English expedition 
directed against the Havannah would miscarry. It proved sue* 
cessfol, and tiie British Cabinet consequently raised its demands. 
Spain, besides the Havannah, had also lost, in her short war 
with England, Manilla and the Philippine Isles, nine ships of the 
line, and three frigates, and treasure and merchandize valued at 
three millioiu sterling. She had fully realized the proverbial 
fate of those who interpose in quarrels, and was not inclined to 
prolong the war, even could she have reckoned on the continued 
aid of France, for which country peace was become a necessity. 
Franpe also, in the coarse of 1761 and 1762, had lost the West 
India Islands of Dominica, Martinique, Grenada, St. Lucie, and 
St. Vincent, and in the East Indies, her important settlement 
of Pondicherry. But the conclusion of a definitive treaty was 
delayed till the differences between the other belligerents were 
arranged. 

Frederick, who had concluded an armistice with Austrin, but 
not with the Imperialists, resolved to hasten the peace by annoy- 
ing the Princes of the Empire. In the autumn of 1762 a Prus- 
sian corps entered Franconia and Bavaria, took Bamberg, menaced 
Nuremberg, and pushed on to the very gates of Ratisbon. The 
Elector of Bavaria, the Bishop of Bamberg, and other Sovereigns 
now resolved to with^w their contingents from the army of 
execution, so that Prince Stolberg, who commanded it, was 
compelled to negotiate with the Prussian commanders for a sus- 
pension of arms.* Peace was highly necessary for Prussia; 
Frederick, iberefore, readily listened to the overtures of Baron 
von Fritsoh, | counsellor of the King of Poland, and a congress 
assembled ai Hubertsburg, a hunting seat*of Augustus, between 
Leiprio Mid Dresden, where the Conferences were opened at thb 
end of Deceniber. 

Hie definitive Pxaoe or Pabis, between France, Spain, Eng- 

* ^rtens, Reouelt, t. i. p. 17. 

* M^mely Neuere OeBch^ dcr Deuiachen^ B. v. S* 508 f. « 
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land, and Portugal, was signed February 10th, 1768/ Both 
I France and England abandoned their allies, and neither Anatria 
nor Prussia was mentioned in the treaty. While Bute eszpressly 
stipulated that all territories belonging to the Elector of HanOiter,. 
the Landgrave of Hesse, and the Count" of Lippeb Biicheburg 
should be restored to their respective Sovereigns, he displayed 
his enmity to the King of Prussia by making no such stipulation' 
with regard to Cleves, Wcsel, and (Jeldem, but simply req[uiring 
their evacuation by the French, who were, therefore, at liberty 
to make them over to Maria Theresa. France ceded to Eng- 
land Nova Scotia, Canada, and the country east of the Missis- 
sippi, as far as Iberville. A line drawn through the Missis- 
sippi, from its source to its mouth, was henceforth to form 
the boundary between the possessions of the two nations, except 
that the town and island of New Orleans were not to be included 
in this cession. France also ceded the- island of Cape Breton, 
with the isles and coasts of the St. Lawrence, retaining, under 
certain restrictions, the right of lishing at Newfoundland, and 
the isles of St. Peter and Miquelon. In the West Indiq^ she 
ceded Grenada and the Grenadines, and three of the so-called 
neuter islands, namely, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago, re- 
taining the fourth, St. Lucie. Also in Africa, the river Senegal, 
recovering Goroo ; in the East Indies, the French settlements on 
the coast of Coromandel made since 1749, retaining previous 
ones. She also restored to Great Britain Natal and Tabanouly, 
in Sumatra, and engaged to keep no troops in Bengal. In Europe, 
besides relinquishing her conquests in Germany, she restored 
Minorca, and engaged to place Dunkirk in the state required by 
former treaties. Great Britain, on her side, restored Belle Isle, 
and in the West Indies, Martinique, Guadeloupe, Marie Galante, 
and La Desirade. Spain ceded to Great Britain Florida and all 
districts east of the Mississippi, recovering the Havannah and all 
other British conquests. British subjects were to enjoy the 
privilege of cutting logwood in the Bay of Honduras. Spanish 
and French troops were to be withdrawn from all Portuguese 
territories ; and with regard to the Portuguese co]pniea, matters 
^ were to be placed ii» the same state as before the wa^. . This 
clause, involved the restoration of San Sacramenti6,' which the 
Spaniards had seized. By way of compensation fbr the loss of 
Florida, France, by a private agreement, made aver to iSpaih 
New Orleans and what remained to her of Louisiana. 

> Martens, Eeetuilf t. i. p. 38$ Wenclc, t. iii. p. 3S9. 
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The Pface op Hubertsbubg^ between Austria, Prussia, and 
Saxony, was signed February loth, 1763.^ Maria Theresa re- 
nounced her pretensionB to any of the dominions of the King of 
Prussia, and especially those which had been ceded to him by the 
Treaties Breslau &nd Berlin ; and she agreed to restore to 
Prussia the town and county of Glatz, and the fortresses of Wesel 
and Geldern. These places, as we have seen, were held by France, 
between which country and Prussia no particular peace was con- 
cluded ; but they were restored to Frederick by a Conrention 
between the French general, Langeron, and tho Prussian Von 
Bauer, in March.^ The Empire was included in the peace, but the 
Emperor was not even named. It would have been impossible 
for Frederick, had such been his intention, to invent a more 
cutting reply to the Emperoris threat of putting him under ban. 
It was not, however, the King of Prussians object to humble the 
Emperor, but merely to avoid the unnecessary complications and 
delays which his participation would have occasioned. The treaty 
had two secret articles, by th^ first of which Frederick promised 
to give his vote for the Archduke Joseph at the next election of 
a King of the Homans. The other article regarded the marriage 
of one of the younger ArchduKlfrwith a Princess of Modena, with 
the expectation of succeeding to that Duchy, which Frederick 
undertook to forward. In the peace with the Elector of Saxony 
Frederick engaged speedily to evacuate that Electorate, and to 
restore the archives, &c. ; but he would give no indemnification 
for losses sufTered. The Treaty of Dresden of 1745 was renewed. 

Thus, after seven years of carnage, during which, according to 
a calculation of Frederick's, 886,000 men had perished, every-^ 
thing was replaced, in Europe, precisely in the same state in 
which it was at the beginning of the war. The political results 
were, however, considerable. England, instead of France, began 
to be regarded as the leading Power, and the predominance of 
the five great States was henceforth established by the success of 
Prusffia. This last result was wholly due to the genius and enter- 
prise of F^rederick II., who, in the conduct of the war, displayed 
qualities wl^i^h procured for him from his admirers the appella- ^ 
tion of the Q^at. Everything in this great struggle depended on 
his oiyn perspnal exertions ; and it is impossible to overrate tlfe 
qmckness, and; in general, the sureness of his conceptions, the 
happy audacity of bis enterprises, his courage and endurance 

I Ifaitsos, t i. pp. 61 and 71 ; Wenck, t. iii. pp.'866 and 380. 

* Hamel, B. t. o. 510. 
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under reverses^ and the ‘ fertility of his resources in extricating 
himself from them. It will, however, be^no derogation to him to 
allow that his genius must, in all probability, have at last sue* 
cumbed to superior force but for some fortunate circumstances. 
These were, the wretched organization of the Frencluarmies, the 
want of cordial co-operation on the part of the Russians, the de- 
sire of the Austrians in the last years of the war to spare their 
troops, and, finally, the opportune death o^ the Empress Elizabeth. 

The part played in the war by the Empress- Queen, though un- 
fortunate in the result, can hardly be regarded with disappt^oba- 
tion, as her efibrts were directed to recover what was lawfully her 
own. But the conduct of France, Sweden, Saxony, and Spain, 
and especially of France, must be condemned as a political blunder. 
With regard to England, the expediency of plunging into a con- 
tinental war for the sake of the Hanoverian Electorate alone may 
well admit of question. It should, however, be remembered that 
the struggle also concerned the balance of European power, and 
that the honour and dignity of the King were in some degree at 
stake. And it must be admitted that, after once engaging in the 
contest, England, under the counsels of Bute, acted no very 
honourable part in abandoning riSr ally the King of Prussia. The 
Peace was highly unpopular in England, and Bute resigned soon 
after its conclusion. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

D uring the period whicli elapsed between the Peace of Paris 
l and the first French revolution^ the affairs of Eastern and 
Western Europe offer but few points of contact and connection. 
The alliance between France and Austria, and the Bourbon famil 7 
compact, help^ to maintain peace upon the Continent, and thus 
the only war^ among the Western nations was a maritime one 
between France, Spain, and England, The affairs of Eastern 
Europe, on the other hand, were assuming a high degree of im* 
portance, through the wars and intrigues of Russia, now rapidly 
assuming the dimensions of a colossal Power. We shall, therefore, 
pursue the affairs of these groups of nations separately in the fol- 
lowing chapters. 

We have already briefly alluded to the revolution which placed 
Catharine II. upon the throne of Russia. Peter III. owod his 
downfall to two causes ; he had lost the affections both of his su(- 
jects and of his wife. Peter was, on the whole, a good-natured 
well-meaning man, but wholly unfit to govern either a nation or a 
household. He lost his throne and his life chiefly through his 
want of tact and knowledge of the world. The slave of passion 
and caprice, the sport of every impulse to a degree which caused 
the soundness of his intellect to be suspected,, he took no pains to 
conceal his feelings. He openly displayed his contempt for the 
manners of the Russians and the creed of their Church ; and as he 
had not that strength of character which had enabled Peter the 
Great to triumph over the prejudices of his subjects, be became at 
once both hated and despised. Yet it was no difBcult task to 
govern the Russians. His predecessor Elizabeth bad sat securely 
on her throne, though she utterly neglected all business, and* 
abandoned herself to the most profligate extravagwoe, and the 
vilest sensuality. Peter, on the contrary, began his reign with 
some measures really good in themselves, but unwelcome because 
they had not the true Rjissian stamp. Although Elizabeth's 
olenMneyhas been praised, .she had banished 80,000 persons to 
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languish in Siberia.^ Most of these^ except common oriminals; 
were recalled by Peter, and among them Biron/the former l)uke 
of Courland, Marshal Miinnich, and L^Estoqq. He forbade the 
^use of torture and abolished the Secret Chancery, a terrible in^ 
quisition of police. He enlarged the privileges of the nobl&, 
permitted them to travel, or even to enter foreign service without 
forfeiting their national rights ; and he did away with all mono<^ 
polies. But it was the reforms which he attempted in the army 
and the Church which proved most dangerous to himself. He 
dismissed Elizabeths costly body-guard, converted his own Hol- 
stein Cuirassiers into a regiment of horse-guards, and ordered that 
all the rest of the army should be clothed and disciiJlined aftSr 
tho Prussian fashion. Still more hazardous were his innovations 
in the Church. A Lutheran himself, he abolished at his Court 
the observance of the Greek fasts, alid openly neglected most of 
the established usages of that religion. He endeavoured to sup- 
press tho use of images, candles, and other external rites, and to 
reform the long, patriarchal beards, and distinctive habits of the 
clergy. These attacks afforded that Order a handle to excite the 
populace against him ; but Peteris real oflPence had been his bene- 
ficial attempt to reduce their enormous incomes by confiscating 
the possessions of the convents. 

As he thus estranged from him the affections of his people, so 
he had long before alienated those of his wife. The union had 
never been a happy one. Catharine had lived on ill terms with 
her husband ever since their marriage, in spite of the attempts of 
Frederick II. to reconcile them. They had each their paramours. 
Peter's favourite mistress was Elizabeth Woronzoff, a woman of 
vulgar, unprepossessing appearance, and ordinary mind. On the 
anniversary of his birthday, February 2l8t, 1762, he had insulted 
his wife by compelling her to decorate this creature with the 
Order of Catharine. The Empress, on her side, was no model 
of domestic virtue.' Her son, Paul Petrowitsch, the heir of the 
Russian throne, was, as we have said, undoubtedly the offspring 
vOf Soltikoff. Ever since 1755 she had lived apart from her hus- 
band, and had indulged herself in criminal amours. jSven during 
the iifetime of the Empress Elizabeth she had conspired against 
hef husband with the chancellor, Bestuscheff ; and after Peter's 
acoessioio it seemed unavoidable that one should flalL As he had 

' The^e wretches were compelled to and swear^uever to resume them. Her- 
change their names before their departure, mann, Gesch, Susstemds, B. t. 8. 178. 
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threfttened to diamise W, Catharine resolved to anticipate him, 
and h^r character enabled heSr to accomplish his rain. 

Catharine was, in many respects, the reverse of her husband, 
^e poss^sed great talent and many accomplishtbents ; while a 
\jertain genjplity had, in spite of her profligacy, procured her 
friends and admirers* not only in Russia, but also in Germany 
and France. Instead of offending her future subjects by shocking 
their prejudices, she had striven to conciliate their good-will by 
conforming to them. She learnt their language, adopted thoir 
customs, and scrupulously adhered to all their religious obser- 
vanoes.^ Secure of popularity, she laid the plot of that tragedy 
of lust and blood which recalls the worst days of the Roman 
Empire. Her chief instruments were the Princess Dashkoff, 
sister of Peter's mistress, and the five brothers Orloff. The 
Princess, then only nineteen years of age, possessed a genius 
for intrigue ‘equal to that of Catharine herself, whose frivolity 
and taste for French literature she shared. Gregory Orloff, one 
of the five brothers engaged in the conspiracy, was distinguished 
by his handsome person, and had long been Catharine’s lover. 
Odard, a Piedmontese lifteraieur, contributed much to the success 
of the plot, which was also communicated to the Count Panin, 
subsequently Catharine’s Minister. But one of its most zealous 
supporters was Setschin, Archbishop of Novgorod ; who incited 
the multitude of popes or priests in his jurisdiction against the 

profane” Emperor. The existence of the conspiracy was widely 
knovm ; even Frederick II. had acquainted the Czar with it ; but 
the careless Peter listened to no warnings. Fearful of discovery, 
Dashkoff and the Orloffs compelled Catharine to give the signal 
of execution. Peter was then living at Oranienbaum, Catharine 
at Peterhof, two residences at some distance from St. Peters- 
burg. Early in the morning of July 9th, 1762^ Catharine repaired 
to the. capital, and caused the soldiers, who had been bribed, 
to take an oath of allegiance to her. The Senate followed the ex- 
ample of the soldiery in declaring Peter III. deposed, and recog- 
niziug Catharine II. in his place. She was proclaimed in the 
principal churchy by the Archbishop of Novgorod, sole Empress ; 
while her sou Paul was recognized only os Jier successor. Igno- 
rant of all these events, Peter had gone in the morning to teeter* 
hof to celebrate there the festival of Peter and Paul, and expecting 

‘ Frederick II. thus characterized and tlie inclinations of her predecessor 
Cathanne to Ck>unt Yon Futk^stem: (Elissabeth), together with her religious 

Tba Empressiuis mwai no religion, h/potTisj.” Preuss, B. il S. 328. 
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to find his wife. When informed bjr a kecret ikiesdige fji Ihe 
proceedings in the capital^ his presdhce of fiiitid entirelj fo|^nKsok 
him. At lengthy by the advice of MfiCrshal Miittnich, w]^i*with 
one or two others^ alone remained faithful to him, he^mabarked 
on board his yacht, and proceeded to Cronstadt, ii^tliie hope of* 
m securing that important fortress. But CatKanne had <mtioipated 
him. The commandant and garrison, who had been gained by 
' the Empress, threatened to fire lon the yacht, whic^ so alarmed 
Peter that he hid himself in the lowest hold of the vessel. Mimnich 
now attempted to persuade him to sail to Bevel, go on board a 
man-of-war, proceed to Pomerania, and place himself at the head 
of the army, which, as we hav§ said, was preparing to invade 
Denmark. But Peter had not the courage requisite for such a 
step. He listened in preference to the advice of his suite, who 
recommended him to return to Oranienbaum and effect a recon*^ 
ciliation with Catharine. Here ho wrote a cowardly and sub- 
miasive letter to his wife, offering to divide with her the Imperial 
power; and as it remained unanswered, he despatched a second, 
in which he threw himself wholly on her mercy, and begged per- 
mission to retire to Holstein. The bearer of the last, Ismailhoff, 
Peter^s friend and confidant, was bribed by the promise of high 
honour and rewards to become the betrayer of his unfortunate 
master. Ismailhoff, on his return, arrested the Czar ; and after 
persuading, or rather compelling, him to sign a degrading docu- 
ment in which he declared his incompetence to govern, and 
which he signed only with the title of Duke of Holstein, brought 
him in his own custody to Peterhof. Catharine entered St. Peters- 
burg in a sort of triumph. Gregory Orloff rode by hor side ; and 
it was evident what functions were reserved for him. Apartments 
were assigned to him in all the Imperial palaces. He was the 
first of twelve who successively held this post of favourite in the 
household of the Empress. But the tragedy was not yet complete. 
The chief criminals had gone too far to allow Peter to live. He 
was murdered at a country-house near Peterhof, by Alexis Orloff 
and some confederates, by whom he was strangled, after the 
failure of an attempt to poison him in some Burgun^ (July 17tb) • 

' It is to be hoped that Catharine was not privy to this last act ; 
yet it jls difficult to reconcile her ignorance of it with her refusal 
to allow her husband to retire to Holstein. When Alexis Orloff 
came to announce to her her husband^s death, she was amusing a 
select circle with an entertaining anecdote. Alexis called her 
aside to relate the news, which she affected to deplore ; and after 
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giving; with* great calmntes, the neoes&ry orderft^ she returned 
to company, and resumed the anecdote exactly where she had 
brokon off I " / 

Cat^me ip h^r public announcement of Peter^s death, attri- 
' buted it t9 b^morrhoidal colic ; invited all faithful subjebts to pray 
for the re^se of his soul, and to regard his unexpected death as'' 
the effect of a Divine Providence, pointing out by its unfathom- 
able decrees paths which it alone knew for the good of herself, her 
throne, and her country. The body of the Czar lay in state in the 
convent* of Alexander Newski, where the people were admitted to 
view it. The throat, it was observed, was encircled with a much 
deeper cravat than the Czar hadpbeen accustomed to wearw^ In a 
hypocritical manifest, dated on the day of her buaband^s death, 
Catharine heaped every possible obloquy on his memory, and 
charged him with a design to murder herself, and deprive her son 
of the succession. 

Apart from her private life, the administration of Catharine TI., 
like that of Caesar Borgia, was excellent. She introduced an ad- 
mirable organization both into the Government and the army. Even 
in the Church she carried through many of those reforms the at- 
tempting which had proved her husband^s ruin. Towards the end 
of the year 1762 the ukase of Peter III. was submitted to an 
ecclesiastical commission, the chief of whom were bribed ; the 
rest were regarded as contemptible. They attempted, in revenge, 
to excite against the Empress the latent elements of discord. 
They sought to awaken public sympathy in favour of Ivan VI., 
the rightful heir of the Russian Crown, who, dethroned in his 
very cradle, had now been more than twenty years a prisoner 
{supra, p. 111). Peter III., naturally kind-hearted, had visited 
that unfortunate Prince in his wretched dungeon at Schlusselburg, 
and had endeavoured in some degree to alleviate his misfortunes.*^ 
The malcontent popes dispersed abroad a manifest, said to have 
been drawn up during the la^ days of Peter III., in which that 
Sovereign, reveaKng the guilt of his wife, excluded her son, the 
Grand Prince Paul, from the succession. The popular discontent 
began to assume formidable dimensions ; the soldiery were in- 
fected with it, and everything seemed to promise the outbreak of 

* Old Field-Marshal IVubetokoi, on * During this int^view Peter directed 
appooehintf the body, involuntarily ex- the miserable prisoner to ask some favour, 
claimed, Fie, Peter Foodorowitsch, what Ivan requested a little fresh air. He had 
a' thidt neckerchief have they given tliee 1” once enjoyed that luxury through a broken 
and, mshiag up to bier, was about to window ! He was now, of course, almost 
tear it away, when the sentinels drew him a confirmed idiot Hermann, (xLach, Run- 
back. Hermann, B. v. S. 307. land$j B. v. S. 273. 
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a fresh revolution. But tiJatharine was well served by her police. 
The soldiers of the guard were forbidden to assemble, except at 
the special command of their officers ; some of the most turbulent 
were arrested, and either punished with the hnout or banished to 
Siberia ; fear reduced the remainder to obedience. XHs secuhir* 
ization of Church property now proceeded without molestation. 
That measure was even assisted by the Archbishop of Novgorod, 
^although he had delivered a bitter invective against the memory 
of Peter HI. shortly after his death, the chief topic of which was 
the aggressions of that Prince on the property of the Church. 
But Catharine had bought the time-serving prelate, and soon 
after she deposed him \ in the jiist confidence that the contempt 
which he had incurred with hie Order would deprive him of all 
power to hurt her.^ It was in consequence of these disturbances 
and some that followed in 1763, that Ivan VI. lost his life. Well- 
informed courtiers whispered that he must die ; insecure on her 
still tottering throne, his name was a tower of strength to Catha- 
rine^s enemies. In the summer of 1764 she undertook a journey 
to Riga, in order, it was suspected, to have an interview with her 
former favourite, Count Poniatowski ; but more probably that 
she might escape, by her absence, the suspicion of being privy to 
Ivan^s murder. Before her departure she gave a written order to 
the two officers who had the custody of Ivan to put him to death 
in^case of any attempt to deliver him from prison. Such an 
attempt was actually made by Mirowitsch, a lieutenant of the 
regiment in garrison at Schlusselburg, and the orders of Catha- 
rine were executed. Mirowitsch's motives for this act are en- 
veloped in mystery ; but the evidence seems to point to the con- 
clusion that it had been concerted with the Court. He made nc 
attempt to escape, went through his trial with the greatest com- 
posure, and was even observed to laugh upon the scaffold. The 
police had orders to delay the execution till a certain'hour, and 
Mirowitsch confidently expected a reprieve; but his head feU 
while the smile was still playing on his lips. 'The death of the 
deluded tool was necessary to allay the suspicion excited by the 
enigmatical death of Ivan.^ * ^ ^ 

One of Catharine^8«first political acts after her accession waste 
dssure Frederick V. of Denmark of her peaceful intentions, and 
to recall from Mecklenburg the Russian troops which Peter had 
kept in that Duchy with the view of invading the Danish depen- 
dentnes» Catharine^s project of aggrandizement lay nearer home, 

' Hermann, B. ▼. B. 310 f. > Ibid, S. 647 ff. 
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«nd she prepared to reinstate Biron as Duke of Coorltfnd. After 
Biron^s fall the Duchy had long remained without a head, and was 
entirely governed by Russia. At length, in 1758, Charles, the 
third son of Angpistus III. of Poland, was invested with it through 
the influence of the JSmpress Elizabeth ; but neither Peter III. 
nor Catharine recognized him. Charles defended himself six 
months against the Russian forces, but was then obliged to yield. 
'Catharine’s motive for deposing him was to bring Courland more 
■directly under Russian influence ; and she promised in returh to 
mediate the evacuation of Saxony, stilHield by the Prussian troops. 
In vain Augustus represented that the matter belonged to the 
jurisdiction of the King and Republic of Poland ; the presence of 
15,000 Russian troops in Courland was an all-sufiicing answer to 
this objection. 

This proceeding was a mere prelude to that larger drama which 
-Qatharine was preparing to exhibit on the theatre of Poland itself. 
At the very beginning of her reign, the health of the Polish King, 
Augustus III., promising him but a short tenure of life, she had 
prepared to interfere in the affairs of that Kingdom at the next 
■election, and with that view had sent Count Kayserlingk as her 
ambsmsador to Warsaw. Augustus, who had not visited Poland 
after the Peace of Hubertsburg, died at Dresden, October 5th, 
1763. He was succeeded in the Saxon Electorate by his son, 
Frederick Christian, who, however, also died in the followiSg 
December, leaving a minor son, Frederick Augustus, whose elec- 
tion to the Polish Crown was out of the question. Meanwhile, 
since the death of Augustus III., Poland had fallen into a state of 
complete anarchy. Two factions contended for the mastery ; on 
■one side the Czartoi*inskis, Oginskis, and Poniatowskis, supported 
by RuAlia ; ob the other the Radzivills and Bi'aniskis, who relied 
npon the influence of France. Catharine had resolved to place 
the PolislT Crown on the head of Count Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
one of her former lovers a choice, however, not dictated by any 
recollections of that kind, but by the cool and politic advice of 
Count Panin, her Foreign Minister, who saw, in the weak and 
■courtier-like character of Stanislaus, all those qualities which 

•would render him the fitting tool of the •interested designs of 

*.'• • 

^ Count Poniatowski had formerly been abusing and ridiculing him, procured his 
Polish Ambassador to the Russian Court. dismuSd to Poland. Frightened, bow- 
■One day Peter, haring detected him, in ever, by the anger of Catharine, the com* 
the disguise of a barber, in the garden of plaisant husband endeavoured to obtain 
his wm at Oranieubaum, causm him to his recall, but the Kmpress KlUftbeth 
be arrested, brought him before hie would not consent. Bi^aphie Peters III. 
courtiers and companions, and after Th. i. S. 121 , ap. Hermann, B. v. S. 154. 
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Russia. But as this plan was likely to be opposed by Austria 
and Francej Catharine resolved to support it by a closer alliance 
mth Prussia. 

The conduct of Frederick II. at this juncture was most im-^ 
portant to the future prospects and policy of Europe.r' He had ta 
choose whether he should aid the rising flood of Russian might,, 
which threatened to overwhelm the surrounding nations, or 
whether he should endeavour to set a dam to it by forming a 
close alliance with the Poles. At the beginning of the Seven 
Years^ War, Frederick, in a* note addressed to the Poles, had de* 
dared that the power of the House of Brandenburg and the free- 
dom of the Polish Republic went hand in hand, that the fall of’ 
one would certainly draw after it the destruction of the other 
The time seemed flow to be arrived when the sincerity of this de- 
claration was to be put to the proof. Several of the Polish mag- 
nates were inclined to elect Prince Henry of Prussia for their 
Sovereign, and Frederick was solicited to support their choice,* 
But other considerations now prevailed with the Prussian King. 
The election of Prince Henry would have obliged: him to change 
his religion — a step to which Frederick was averse, not from 
piety, but pride. He had already, in the year 1744, declined on 
this very ground the marriage of his sister Ulrica with the Grand 
Duke Peter, heir of the Russian Throne,^ and had substituted for 
heV the daughter of his geueral. Prince Christian of Anhalt-Zerbst ; 
that very Catharine II. whose friendship and goodwill was now,, 
in so unforeseen and surprising a manner, of such unspeakable 
importance to him ! Prince Henry, besides, was childless, and 
his acceptance of the throne of Poland could only have assured 
the union of the two kingdoms during the remainder of his life- 
time. But Frederick's conduct was probably determined princi- 
pally by the state of his foreign relations. The election of hia< 
brother as King of Poland would, in all probability, involve him in 
a lengthened war with Russia, and in such a struggle to whom 
could he look for help ? Louis XY . opposed him, Maria Theresa 
hated and suspected him, George III. and Lord Bute had de- 
, sorted him. A Russian alliance, on the contrary, not o^lj assured, 
him the support of that Power, but, by serving to maintain Ihe^ 
ahai^y of Poland, held out to him the prospect of eventual 
aggrandizement at the expense of that unhappy country. 

* HtrUberg, Becueil de D^ditciumSy t i. et polU, du Prince Hmri de Prueecp 

p. 271. ap. B. vL S. 37. 

* De La Eoche-Ajmon, Fie priv^e, ’ Jdid. B. v. S. 376. 
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alliance was effected throi^h Frederick's complaiMace in 
«llinrang Catharine to dispose of the Polish Throne. OnAprilllth, 
.1764, a treaty was concluded at St. Petersburg, which, during the 
remainder of Fredmok's reign, determined the political connection 
between Bnssia and JPmnia. Ostensibly, it was merely a defen* 
eive alliance ’for a term of eight years, but its real character Tras 
detmtnined by certain secret conrentions. The Empress and the 
King engaged by a secret article to prevent Poland from being 
deprived of its elective right, and rendered an hereditary kingdom, 
or an absolute government — stipulations which, though agreeable 
to the majority of the Poles themselves, deprived them of the only 
chance of maintaining their existence as an independent nation. 
The contracting Powers also agreed to protect the Polish dissidents, 
or religious dissenters, against the oppressiods of the dominant 
Catholic Church. By a secret Convention, sigpned on the same day, 
it was further arranged that the election should fall on a Piast, or 
member of one of the native Polish families ; the person selected 
for that honour being Count Stanislaus Poniatowski, Stolnic 
{dapifer, or seneschal) of Lithuania.^ The election thus resolved 
on was finally carried out by force of arms. In the spring of 1764 
the Badzivillsand Braniski, the crown grand-general, appeared at 
the head of an army, and expelled the Russians from Grftudenz ; 
but the Czartorinskis, uncles of Stanislaus Poniatowski, placing 
themselves at the head of a Confederation, and dssisted by Russian 
troops, drove the opposing faction from the field, and Stanislaus 
was then chosen King, September 7th, 1764. To secure his elec- 
tion, 10,000 Russians had marched to Warsaw, while Prussian 
troops made demonstrations on the frontiers. Only 4,000 electors 
were present on the plain of Wola, about a twentieth part of those 
who sometiiyes appeared ; and in order to avoid the liberum veto, 
the Elective Diet was converted into a Confederation, which was 
bonnd by a majority.* 

. The policy pursued by Russia and Prussia in order to destroy 
Polish nationality resembled that adopted by France and Sweden 
at the Peace of Westphalia for the destruction of the German 
Empire. Bii| though the Emperor lotained at last little more 
than an empty title, the German nation survived in its pristine 
’vigour, because two great and powerful monarchies had arisen ui 
the bosom of the Confederation, which were able to assert them- 

• Wvnck, t, Jii. p. 481, and p. 487 ; • Balhi8re, HM. dr de 

Marten*, t. i. p. 89 (without the eccret Foloffnt, f. iL p. 254 j FrMfiric, Osttvroi, 
rAiiiclea); Fredwie de 1763^ t. vi. p. 18. 

1775, ch.i. 
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selves against the surrounding nations^ and even to take their* 
place among the leading Powers of Europe. But a kingdom like 
Poland^ in which were preserved all the abuses of the middle ages^. 
and which possessed no centralized power^ could not exist in the 
neighbourhood of several powerful and despptic monarchies. We 
have already briefly adverted to these abuses, and tre shall here 
add, from the account of a contemporary observer, a few more de- 
tails respecting the state of Poland immediately before its first 
dismemberment.^ A multitude of serfs, estimated at about six 
millions, formed two- thirds of the nation. They differed but little 
from the brutes ; lived in dirt, misery, and ignorance, possessed 
no property of their own, and if a single crop failed, died by 
thousands of starvation. No change of government could render 
their condition wdtse than it was. The remaining third of the 
nation was composed of the clergy, the great lords or magnates^ 
tho middling and smaller nobility, the lawyers, the citizens, and 
the Jews. The clergy were estimated at about 600,000, of whom 
some thirty had immense revenues; the rest were poorly off, lived 
in the idleness of convents, were, in general, profoundly ignorant, 
and employed themselves only in caballing. The magnates or great 
nobles numbered some 120 persons, of whom four or five might 
be callefd dominant families, princes with large revenues, numerous 
adherents, and even standing armies. The middling nobility com- 
prised between 20,000 and 30,000 persons, all in tolerable circum- 
stances, who lived retired in their villages. Their only pursuit was 
to amass money and oppress their peasantry, or serfs ; their dnly 
ambition to shine in a Diet, or appear among the clients of the 
great. The small nobility, estimated at 1,300,000 souls, may be 
said to have composed the real body of the nation — the Polisk 
people. But what were they ? A mass of persons witliput property 
or profession, of an ignorance amounting to stupidity, the neces- 
sary slaves of the great lords, yet claiming the quality of gentle- 
men from their privilege of pronouncing the veto, of talking about 
their liberties, and getting drunk whenever they had the means ; 
yet often reduced to mendicancy or to serve their more fortunate 
equals. The military was composed of only a few thousand brave, 
but ill-disciplined men. The magistracy and lawyers were also few 
ill number, and had but a very imperfect legal education. The 
class^f citizens, or burgess^, was almost an imaginary one. It 

' See the anonymouB Afemoir^ entitled describes himself as ami des hommes, . 
Les Paradoxes^ onvroae plus vrai qt^utitey qui s’occupe a leur fhire da bien, qui 
ap. Hermann, GtscTk litmlandsy B. v. cherche h rectifier leurs travers, et qni. 
Anhiuig ii. 21, p. ff. The author Studio h rectifier les siens.^’ 
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consisted of some 400 or 500 merchants^ established in the four 
or five walled towns of the Kingdom^ and 40,000 or 50,000 artisans, 
aS' tailors, shoemakers, weavers, &c., dispersed through the towns, 
or rather hamlets, where they were exposed, almost as much as the 
peasants, to the bru|ality of the nobles. Lastly came the Jews, 
estimated at near a miUion. A part of these conducted almost the 
whole traffic of the country, borrowed at a high rate of interest 
the money of ecclesiastics and nobles, and generally finished by a 
fraudulent bankruptcy. The remaining portion of this order were 
keepers of inns, public-houses, &c., and formed the bulk of the 
population of the towns. The Jews, the clergy, the tiers etat, 
which, as we have seen, was quite insignificant, and foreigners 
residing in Poland, were alone liable to taxation, from which the 
nobles claimed the privilege of exemption.^ 

A nation which possessed neither a middle class, nor commerce, 
nor a fixed revenue, nor a regular army, nor fortresses and artillery; 
whose National Assembly could be nullified by the veto of a single 
wrong-headed or designing member, or overawed by a turbulent 
Confederation; whose King possessed no real power, since the 
heads of the army, the law, the finances, and the political govern- 
ment of the State— that is, the Grand General of the Crown, the 
Grand Chancellor, the Grand Treasurer, and the Grand Marshal— 
were responsible, not to him, but to the anarchical assembly before 
described, carried in itself all the elements of dissolution. Such a 
catastrophe had been foretold a century before by John Casimir, 
th6 last King of Poland of the House of Wasa, in an address to 
the Diet in 1661, in which, adverting to the intestine divisions of 
the Kingdom, he predicted, in a rem^kable manner, its future 
dismemberment by Muscovy, Austria, and the House of Branden- 
burg.’^ Itsi anomalous constitution, a unioh of republican and 
monarchical forms, was fatal to its existence. 

The religious dissensions, too, which prevailed in Poland were 
not among the least of the causes which contributed to its ruin, 
and served, indeed, as a pretext for effecting it. Under the name 
of dissidents were comprised both the members of the Reformed 
Church and ^ large number of Greek Christians, inhabititig the^ 
Lithuanian provinces, formerly subjedt to the Russian Empire. 
Calvinism had rapidly spread among a turbulent and republicSan 
nobility, and before the close of ^e sixteenth century,^oland 

* Essen’s BfricA/, ap. Hermann, B. ▼. Europe y ap. Koch et Scholl, Iiist, des 
S, 553 Anm. TrinUSy C. xiv. p. 7. 

9 See Lnnigii, Orationes proeerum 
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million^Proteatants. At first the dissentients bed en» 
'joyed an equality of eivil rights with their Catholic fellow-- 
countrymen. These rights, however, were gradually restricted ; 
and towards the beginning of the eighteenth century, and especially 
after the time of Charles Zll., who had indiscreetly attempted to 
render Protestantism the dominant religion/ persecution became 
more vigorous and methodical. A piet in 1717 ordered thef de^ 
struction of all Protestant churches built since the Swedish inva- 
sion, and forbade the Reformed worship in all places' where it had 
not existed before that event. In 1724 the intolerance «pf the 
Jesuits produced a bloody persecution at Thorn, which had nearly 
involved the Republic in a war with the guarantors of the Peace 
of Oliva. The decrees of a Diet in 1733, confirmed by another in 
1736, excluded Dissenters from all ofiices and dignities. 

The Dissenters availed themselves of the election of Stanislaus 
Augustus to invoke the protection of the Czarina. Nothing could 
be more acceptable to Catharine than such a pretext for meddling 
in the affairs of Poland. In a note presented by her Ambassador, 
Count Kayserlingk, and her Minister, Prince Repni^ which was 
backed by another from Frederick II., she demanded that the disk 
sentients should be allowed the free exercise of their religion, and 
enjoy the same political rights as Catholics. By thus interfering 
in favour of liberty of conscience, as well as by helping to maintain 
the Elective Monarchy, Russia and Prussia seemed to be acting in 
accordance with the enlightened spirit of the age, when, in fact, 
their object only was to serve their own purposes by keeping up 
the anarchy in Poland. Toleration was to be established by 
40,000 bayonets. But the Diet assembled in 1765, instead of 
lending themselves to the views of the Empress, renewed, in a 
moment of enthusiasm and reaction against Russianidomination, 
all the most objectionable constitutions against Dissenters. 

Our space permits us only briefly to indicate some of the leading 
events which preceded the partition of Poland.* The King, by his 

la 'Bolognp.y in the LtUrts parOcvlierea 
dll baron de Viosm^nil sur ka affaires de la 
Pologne, p. 87 wiq. An accurate and 
valuable account of all the circumstances 
which preceded the -first parti thm of 
Poland, from the election of Stanislaus in 
1764 till its final consummation, chiefly 
compiled from the MS. despatches of 
Von Essen, the Saxon Minister at War- 
saw at that period, will be found in Her- 
mann’s Gesch, Pusalanda, B. y. S. 381^ 
556. 


* Among the principal works on .this 
subject may be mentioned ; Rulhiere, 
da rAnarchie de Bologne ; Ferrand, 
Hiat des troia D^membrmaena^de ia Po- 
togj^e (a contiimntion of the preceding 
work) 5 Gdrtz, Mimoirea et Actea anthen- 
tiquea riflitttfa aux n4goeiationa qui mt 
wioldAaUmHagedelaPolog^xe; FrdiWc 
II., aapuia la Pair da Hiihertaburg ; 
Buhm, Jknha'uxdigkeUmi miner Z^if^ 
lamgpf I8l4j Souvenirs du Comfa de 
* * * aur le premier fie /nonbreinent de 
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. ♦ ‘ 
iB^ealpotess^and TacillatioBi lost the confidenoe pf all pavtieii. lie 
liad at first lent lumaelf to tJiie Busaiaiv plans in favour of the 
dissidents; but*finding that the carrying of them through the 
Diet would be incompatible with the schemes which he had formed 
for exten^^g the' power of the Crown, he broke with Prince 
Bepnin, the Bqssian Minister at Warsaw, and joined his uncles 
the Cz^tprUskis. These Princes, after the election of their nephew, 
had endeavoured to introduce some order into the State. They 
wished. to abolish the lihei'um veto, to establish a regular systen; 
of taxation, and to put the army on an adequate footing ; and they 
formed a Confederation to carry out their views ; but although 
Stanislaus Augustus, in the Diet which met in October, 1766, 
declared himself against the Bussian plans in favour of the dissi- 
dents, yet the anti-Bussian party suspected his sincerity, and 
refused to give him their confidence. Catharine, on the other 
hand, enraged that her creature should presume to show any will 
of his own, resolved, not indeed to dethrone him, but to leave him 
nothing but an empty title. Defeated in her projects by the Diet 
above ment^ned, she resolved to effect them in another way. 
Her chief instrument in this work was Prince Charles Badzivill, 
a man of great authority in Lithuania, whom' she had bought. 
Through his influence, and with the aid of Busdan gold, no fewer 
than 178 Confederations were formed in Poland in 1767, These 
consisted not only of dissidents, but also of malcontent Catholics, 
who were led away with the idea that the King was to be deposed ; 
but were perhaps more governed by Bussian money than by any 
political or patriotic views. These Confederations, which are 
said to have numbered 80,000 members, were united into one at 
Badom, a town in the Palatinate of Sandomierz, under Prince 
Badzivill ai^d Brzotowski as Marshals, June S6rd. According to 
Polish customs, a general Confederation thus formed exercised a 
sort of irresponsible dictatorship. Laws and magistrates were 
silent in its presence ; the King, the Senate, the holders of the 
highest offices and dignities, were amenable to its jurisdiction; 
persons who refused to join it were liable to have their property 
confiscated. ^ Having effected this object. Prince Bopnin now ^ 
threw off the mask, A manifest was laid before the general 
Confederation of quite a different tenour from the propositiohs 
made to the separate ones. In tbe|e little had been said^about 
the dissidents; but now a complete political equality was 
demanded for them ; and the assembly was still further disgusted 
by the intimation that they were to request the Bussian guarantee . 
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to the laws and constitutions which they were to promulgate. As 
they had also discovered that Russia would not consent to the 
dethronement of th^ King^ they refused to sign the Act of Con- 
federation ; whereupon the Russian Colonel, Carr, surrounded the 
assembly with his troops, and would pernyt nobody to depart 
till the Act had been signed. To tfee 178 Marshals of the various 
Confederations views of self-interest were also held out, and thus 
partly by force, partly by persuasion, they were induced to take 
^n oath of fidelity to the King, and to invite his accession to the 
Confederation. 

Repnin now ruled despotically. Under his auspices an extra- 
ordinary Diet was opened, October 4th, 1767, whose decisions, as 
it was held under the form of a Confederation, were regulated by a 
majority. Repnin arranged its proceedings in daily conferences 
with the Primate, Prince Radzivill, the Grand Treasurer of the 
Crown, and the King. The Bishops of Cracow and Kioff, the 
Palatine of Cracow and his son, and a few others who seemed in- 
dined to oppose the proceedings, were seized and carried into the 
interior of Russia. A delegation or committee of sixty members, 
and another smaller one of fourteen, were now appointed; and 
the Diet was prorogued to receive their report. The smaller 
Delegation was empowered to make binding resolutions by a 
majority of votes, and thus eight men could decide upon the future 
fate and constitution of Poland, although by the will of Russia 
and Prussia the lihemm veto — in other words, unanimity in the 
proceedings of the Diet — was to remain the fundamental principle 
of the Constitution ! Repnin governed all the proceedings of the 
Delegation, and the report laid before the Diet contained only 
such maitters as had been approved of by him.' On March 5th, 
1768, the King and the two Marshals of the Confederation signed 
an Act comprizing, in the name of the nation, the resolutions 
of the Diet, and the Confederation was then dissolved. The result 
of their deliberations was incorporated in a treaty with Russia, 
and two separate Conventions, which established the future Con- 
stitution of Poland. The treaty confirmed the Peace of Moscow 

‘ * The following anecdote will show his rity of the Pope in thft King;doin, but I 

absolute authority. A rescduiion had have the commands of my S:>verei|ni to 
been passed in the smaller delegation say that she does not insist up«m it. with 
which aimost annihilitted the authority your permission, therefore, 1 destroy it 
of file xapal nuncio in Poland. Cathu- and, tearing it in pieces, he handed them 
rine disapproved of it, and Repnin, in to one of the most sealous sticklers hr 
the greater del^ation, drawing a paper the Pope, saying, “ Receive from, my 
from his pocket, said, with an air of con- hands these fragments of a project, and 
descension, Gentlemen, here is a project preserve them as a relic.^ Essen's 
of the committee, annulling all the authu- mnehte^ ap« Hermann, A v. S. 426. 
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of 1686. By the first separate Act,^ the Roman Catholic religion 
was made dominant in Poland. It was provided that the King 
must be a Papist; that the Queen could not be crowned unless 
she belonged to the Romish communion; that any Pole who 
abandoned that cre^d after the establishment of this Act, should 
incur the penalty of banishment. But, on the other hand, the 
Protestant Confederation was recognized as legal; Dissenters were 
authorized to retain the churches and foundations of which they 
were in possession ; and were to be admitted into the Senate and 
public offices on the same footing as Papists. The second separate 
Act contained the cardinal laws of the Republic, as settled with 
Prince Repnin. The liberum veto was retained, so far as it sub- 
served the purposes of foreign intervention. For though, during 
the first three weeks of a Diet, during which only economical ques- 
tions were discussed, a majority of votes was to decide, yet, during 
the last three weeks, which were devoted to affairs of State policy, 
it was required that the votes should be unanimous. Some really 
good regulations were, however, introduced. Thus the wilful 
murder of a serf by a noble was no longer to be redeemable with 
money, but was to be punished capitally. 

These proceedings excited great discontent among the Poles, 
which was increased by the brutality of Repnin. The nation 
became convinced that the King had sold himself and them, that 
he had always been the secret ally of Russia, and that the apparent 
breach between the Courts of St. Petersburg and Warsaw was a 
mere sham and delusion. Radzivill received the reward of his 
treachery in being restored to his Palatinate, from which he had 
been driven in the Czartorinskis, as well in as large sums of 
money. The fanaticism of the populace was excited by the 
priests, who gave out that Russia, in accord with King Stanis- 
laus, intended to abolish the Roman Catholic religion. The dis- 
content was fanned by France. Choiseul, the French Minister, 
endeavoured, but without success, to detach Frederick II. from 
Russia; but he succeeded in raising the Poles, and at length 
in persuading the Porto to enter into a Russian war. In March, 
1768, a Coi\federation was formed by the Polish Catholics in th^ 
town of Bar, in Podolia, a Province neighbouring on Turkey, for 

< The preamble states that it uvas con* flnence in favour of the dissidents, and 
elnded b^ween the Emperor of Russia, though their ministers assisted at the 
the Kings of Prussia, Denmark, England, sittinip of the Commi|sion, the Act iras 
and Sweden on the one part, and the signed only by Prince Repnin and the 
King and Repnblk of Poland on the Poliah plenipotentiaries. Wenck, 
other. But though it is true that the Jur, Gent., rec, t. iii. pp. 651, 701 j Mar- 
Ibur Powers named employed their in* tens, Recueilf t. i. pp. 391, 398. 
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the purpose of dethroning the King, driving out the Bussians, and 
restoring Polish freedom.^ The principal leaders were Count 
Krasinskj, who was elected Marshal, Pulmoski, and Potocki*~ 
X persons of no great consideration. This Confederation gave rise 
to others in Great and Little Poland and Lithuginia. Even Badzivill 
himself, a fickle, drunken, and despicable character, was for a 
while carried away by the stream, i^nd joii^ed one of these asso- 
ciations ; but surrendered immediately the Russians appeared be- 
fore his fortress of Nieswicz. The separate Confederations were 
finally converted into a general one, which, on account of the Rus- 
sian troops, held its council abroad ; first at Eperies in Hungary, 
and then at Teschen in Silesia. From this place the deputies of 
the Confederation betook themselves to the little town of Bielitz, 
close to the Polish frontiers, and separated only by a small stream 
from the lordship of Biala, belonging to the Sulkowski family, so 
that the necessary papers could be signed on Polish ground. 
France assisted the Confederates with a small subsidy till the fall 
of the Minister Cheiseul, and sent to their aid the afterwards 
noted Colonel Dumourioz, and some other officers. But she never 
lent them any effectual help. Almost ten years before, the 
French Cabinet had contemplated the partition of Poland as 
highly improbable ; and even in the event of its occurrence, had 
decided that it was not likely to interest France.® Although 
want of discipline and subordination among the Poles, and the 
.disunion which prevailed among their leaders, caused them, in 
spite of their bravery, to be worsted in almost every rencounter 
with the Russians ; yet the insurrection was found difficult to 
suppress, and the fate of Poland was postponed a few years longer 
by a quarrel between Russia and the Porte. 

Turkey had now enjoyed a long interval of tranquillity. Sultan 
Mahmoud I., who reigned above twenty years, though not endowed 
with great abilities, and entirely governed by his ministers, en- 
couraged the arts of peace.^ He .built numerous mosques, 
and founded several schools and professorships, as well as four 
libraries. He encouraged the art of printing, which had been 


* Rulhibre, Hht, dt PAnarckie de Po^ 
logmsy t. iii. p. 13 sqq. 

9 ** Lon mdme que, contra toiite vrai- 
f)einbIaiioe,]efi ifuatre puissances (including 
Turkey) sarranj^raient pour partuger 
la Polo^e, il est encore tres-douti'ux que 
cet ^venement pAt iiitbresser la France.” 

lu mi ConBeU Swfli 1763, ap. 
St. Priest, Partake de la Pologtie, 


® For this period of Turkish history 
may be consulted, 1k>tt, Mdm» eur lea 
Tiirca et lea Tartares ; Turkey y its Hiaiory 
and ProgreaBy from the jouiiials and cor- 
res])oiidence of Sir James Porter, edited 
by Sir George Larpent ; London, 1854. 
Sir J. J*orter was mbassador at Con- 
stantinople from 1747 to 1762. 
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introdaced at Constaiitinoide by a Hungarian renegade; bat it 
bad many opponents and made but very slow progress. By 
granting the Janissaries an exemption from import duties^ he 
induced a large number of them to engage in commerce^ and thus 
rendered them anxious for the tranquillity of the government. 
These regulations^ however^ contributed to break the military 
spirit of the nation^ as was but too manifest in its subsequent 
struggles with Russia. Mahmoud I. died in his fifty-eighth year, 
December 13th, 1754, while returning from Friday prayers. He 
was succeeded by his brother, Osman HI., whose tranquil reign of 
two years presents nothing of importance. On his death, December 
22nd, 1756, Mustapha HI., son of Achmot III., then forty-one 
years of age, became Sultan and Caliph. Mustapha was Gqi accom- 
plished and energetic Prince, an astrologer and poet, and deeply 
religious. 

The Porte had at first manifested great indifference, to the fate 
of Poland. During the vacancy of the Crown it had contented 
itself with presenting a moderate note to the Russian Resident, 
protesting against any interference in the election. When the 
tumults broke out, Count Vergonnes, the French Ambassador to 
the Porte, endeavoured to incite it in favour of the Polish 
patriots. Catharine H., stimulated by ambition and the desire of 
aggrandizement, had not confined her views to Poland, She had 
also cast her eyes on some of the Turkish provinces, and had 
marked them out as her futui'e prey ; but, so long as the affairs of 
Poland remained unsettled, she wished to remain at peace with 
. the Porte, and with this view she had bought with large sums the 
votes of some of the most influential members of the Divan. Hence, 
though Mustapha himself was inclinod for war, the counsels of his 
ministers were long undecided. The progress of the Russian 
arms was, however, watched with jealousy and alarm. The incur- 
sions of Russian troops across the borders in pursuit of the Poles, 
and especially the bumiij^ by the Russians and Saporogue 
Cossacks, of Balta, a little town on the frontier of Bessarabia, 
belonging to the Tartar Khan, excited the anger of the Porte in 
the highest dpgree ; but it was not till after the taking of Cracow by ^ 
the Russians that an appeal to arms was decided on. The Mufti 
gave his long expected Fetwa for war ; the Grand Yizier, who hbd 
been an advocate of peace, was deposed ; and, although Catharine 
had made apologies, and promised satisfaction for the damages 
committed by her troops, the neyr Grand Vizier, after upbraiding 
Obreskoff, the Russian Resident, with the treacherous conduct of 
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bis mistress in keeping ber troops in Poland^ caused him to be 
confined in the Seven Towers. 

Saltan Mustapha now made vigorous preparations for war, and 
assembled^ a numerous army. But the time of his declaration had 
been badly chosen. A great part of the Turkish troops* were only 
bound to serve in the summer, and thus six months were spent in 
inaction, daring which the Bussians^had time to prepare them-* 
selves. The Turkish regular troops were no longer very formidable ; 
but the Tartars who inhabited the Grim, and the desolate regions 
between the Dnieper and Dniester, and even to the Pruth, were 
numerous and warlike. The Tartars of the Budziac, and the Nogai 
Tartars, inhabiting the Crimea, were under a Khan who was subject 
to the Sultan. The reigning Khan was now deposed, and his pre- 
decessor, Krim Girai,^ who was living in banishment, being a 
bitter foe to the Bussians, was recalled, and commissioned to begin 
the war with his hordes. Early in 1 769, supported by 10,000 
Sipahis and a few hundred Poles, Krim Girai invaded New Servia, 
where he committed the most terrible devastations.^ But soon 
after his return, this last of the Tartar heroes was poisoned 
by his Greek physician Siropolo, an emissary of the Prince of 
Wallachia. 

The main Turkish army, under the Grand Vizier Mohammed 
Emir Pasha, effected little or nothing. The Bussians, under 
Galitzin, were indeed repulsed in two attempts upon Choczim, but 
Emir Pasha, accused of conducting the war with too little vigour, 
was recalled and beheaded at Adrianople. His successor, Mufih 
tapha Moldawanschi Ali Pasha, was still more unfortunate. After 
two or three vain attempts to enter Podolia, the Turks were com- 
pelled to make a general retreat, and the Bussians occupied 
Moldavia and Wallachia ; in which last province a strong Bussian 
party had been formed. An attempt made by a Turlrish corps 
to recover Bucharest, in February, 1770, was frustrated. Boman- 
zoff, who. had succeeded Galitzin as cijmmander of the Bussians, 
gained two decisive victories and compelled the Turks to abandon 
Ismail. By the end of the year the Bussians had penetrated into 
^the Crimea. Their arms had also been successful in .Asia, where 
a great part of Armenia,«Circassia, and Kabarda had been reduced. 

■ * The family of Girai, or Gherai, de- • For this war see the of 

Boended from Zineis Khan, formed a par- Baron de Tott, t. ii. De Tott's fother 
ticular dynasty of the MootoIs of Kipzak, was a Hungarian* who had fled into 
caUed the Great Ht^e, or Golden Horde, Turkey with Ragotski. He himself took 
which, from ^287 till the end of the fif- refuge in France, and assisted the Turks 
teenth century, had ruled Russia with a in this war as an engineer, 
rod of iron. Koch et Scholl, t. ziv. p. 458. 
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.Voltaire was at this time endearouring to awaken a spirit of 
Phil-hellenism in Frederick and Catharine; heirurged them to 
partition Turkey, and to re^^tore the Greeks to independence. 
Frederick, however, cfvowed that he should prefer theAtown of 
Dantzic to Jhe Pirmus/ ^is dominions were at too great a dis- 
tance from Greece to enable him to derive any material advan- 
tage from such a project. But with Catharine the case was 
different. Her views had long been directed towards this quarter, 
and for some years Russian emissaries had been striving to awaken 
a spirit of revolt among the Greek Christians in all the Turkish 
provinces. The conquest of Greece is said to have been suggested 
by a Venetian nobleman to Count Alexis Orloff; and in 1769 
Orloff had concluded a formal tCfaty with the Mainotes and 
other tribes of the Morea and of Roumelia. He had engaged to 
supply them with the nefcessaries of war, and they had promised 
to rise so soon as the Russian flag should appe^ on their coasts. 
Fleets were prepared at Cronstadt, Archangel, and Revel, which, 
under his conduct* were to attempt the conquest of Constantinople. 
The British Ministry of that day approved the project, and even 
signified to the Cabinets of Versailles and Madrid that it should 
regard as an act of hostility any attempt to arrest the progress of 
the Russian fleet into the Mediterranean.® Choiseul, on the con- 
trary, endeavour€(d, but without effect, to persuade Louis XV, to 
sink it, as the only method of reviving the credit of France, both 
with the Porte and Europe,’ The first division of the Russian 
fleet, consisting only of three ships of war and a few transports, 
with about 500 men onboard, appearedoff Port Vi tolo, pear Cape 
Matapan, towards the end of February, 1770. The Mainotes rose, 
but no plan of a campaign had been arranged, and the whole affair 
degenerated into a sort of marauding expedition. Navarino 
a»lone seemed for a time likely to b^ome a permanent conquest. 
But after some fruitless attempts on Modon and Coron, the 
^Russians took their departure towards the end of May, abandon- 
ing the Greeks to their fiate. They suffered dreadfully at the hands 
of the Turks for their temerity, and the Morea became a scene of 
the most frightful devastation. The Russian fleet, under Admiral ^ 
Bpiridoff, which originally consisted of twelve ships of the line, 
and the same number of frigates, besides smaller vessels, remained^ 
in the Mediterranean three or four years ; but the only action of 

ff 

y See correspondence with VolUSre. • Politique de tou$ Ub CahitirtB, t. ii. 

* Eton’s Survey of the Turkish Empire^ * p. 173 sq. 
ap. Zinkeisen, B. v. S. 929. 
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any importance ^Hch it performed was the burning oif the 
IriiaTi fleet in the Bay of Cheameh, near the OuJf of Smyrna, itfber 
defeating it off Chios. This victory »(July 5th, 1770) was w^plly 
due to the British officers serving in the Russian fleet, namely^ 
Admiral Elphinstone, Captain 6rei^,<and Lieutenant Ungdale, 
though all the honours and emoluments fell to Orloff. ^IphinAtone- 
now wished to force the passage of tl^e Dardanelles, and -Bail to 
Constantinople, but Orloff prevented him.^ 

These successes awakened the jealousy and alarm of the Euro> 
pean Powers. England now recalled her seamen^from the Rus^' 
sian service, and proposed her«,mediation to the ^rte, while 
France offered to supply the Sultan with men-of-war, in conBide» 
ration of a subsidy. Austria and Prussia, neither of which desired 
to see Turkey destroyed, were still more nearly interested in the 
Russo-Turkish war. The Eastern question formed' the chief 
subject of the conferences between Joseph II., who had now 
ascended the Imperial throne, and Frederick II. of Prussia, in 
their interviews at Neisse, in Silesia, in August, 1769, and at 
Neustadt, in Moravia, in September, 1770. A collateral effect of 
the war was to hasten the partition of Poland. There can be no 
doubt that, at the interview at Neustadt, where Kaunitz was also 
present, the necessity was recognized of setting bounds to the 
advance of Russian power;® or rather the main object was, that 
Russia should not be suffered to aggrandize herself alone, and 
without the participation of Austria and Prussia. Cff this policy 
Poland was to be the victim. Frederick, indeed, in his account 
of these proceedings, says not a word to this purpose ; whence 
some writers have concluded that the affairs of Poland were not 
discussed at these interviews.'* But this conclusion seems highly 
improbable. The partition of Poland must for some years have 
occupied the thoughts of Austrian and Prussian statesmen as an 
inevitable catastrophe. Such a conviction hnd at all events forced 
itself long before upon the minds of observant politicians. Already, * 
in 1766, Von Essen, the Saxon Minister at Warsaw, had express^ 
in his despatches his opinion that the Court of St. Petersburg 
.and the Kings of Prussia and Poland were agreed on a partition ; 

be further thought that Austria was also implicated in the 
Bcfieme.* The steps taken by Austria and Prussia, in 1770, 

■ Hennann, B. ▼. 8. 683. '* Essen’s Berieif vom 1 October, 1766, 

■ Fi^rk) 11, <Euvm, t. vi. p. 29 (ed. w. Hemann, Geteh. Runlmit, B. t. 

1647), Sr 394 f. It may also be sbotm from 

• 8m Ferrand, But. ice trota 'Von Hawmer’s aoouont of tbe tvonto 

bremoM, t. i. p. 119. immediately preceding Ite war between 



^ two laoDM^.* itliout «li« qdddle^ 
ipc^ |ook posseaeioa of tb« Stoiwtie* of 
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the Ku^ tof Polled ohiefljr drew his reveinus» 
exren beyond Craoow. In NoTonUjer these 
c^iifeMite.'Wiiw dfSOlexed reunited with the Kingdom of Hungary; 
an Ji^nstnaA govenunent was estsUished in them, the njottd of 
‘whflse ofidal^Seal ptuported that they had been lawfblly reco> 
UlSIai/ In the antamn of the _,same year the King of Prussia, 
on. ptetsnoe of'Yorming a cordon against the plague, caused his 
troops to edter Polish Prussia^ and other d^tricts. In the aniurahy 
Ijdiisk reigned in Poland, and the devastation which ensutd, 
oommorce and agriculture were almost suspended ; the peasants 
sought refugd iihe towSs, the nobles carried their property into 
neighbouring countries ; and the want and famine which followed 
produced a pestilence. The Prussians, if they did not, like the 
Aosteiana, take formU possession of the districts they had in- 
shaded, acted «t least as if they were the absolute masters of 
them, and even conducted themselves more arbitrarily than the 
BussianB. Wood, forage, provisions of all sorts, were collected 
and forwarded into Brandenburg, which were paid for in a base 
and depreciated currency worth about one-third of its nominal 
vulijib, and thousands of the inhabitants were carried off as recruits 
ev ohdotusts.^ 


Ip such & state of things it seems idle to inquire to whom the 
gudt uttaches of first proposing a partition of Poland. The idea 
probably originated snth the Empress Catharine, whose two 
gmMt objects of ambition were, the subjection of Poland and 
annihilation of /Turkey.' Since the time Mf Peter I. Poland 
had 1)0^ virtually dependent on the will of Russia, and in the 
ssvlist part of her <sareer Catharine was content with a vassal 
K>ng< of Poland ; but in process of time she began to entmrtain 
idsA of puddog it a Russian province. Pozzo di Borgo ex- 
i dttw ud, ta ii^B BmperoiaAlexander, at Vienna, in 1814, that the 




^f w faSuo ti os *(rf l^olaad jri>» ti4|^<(»k«i tip ilaiiBf i 
waih tibe xeftof , 

9rl|(»wil^ to'^K^Fo Gemanj 1^ otlfeBT <.,* 

§(/itm seem first to )unre directed to obiiiiii vt 
lievriik; but ibr this she w«e oot eb!>c^ eiu^b^' 

^Plnusui stepped in, and Austria was tiie first iPowwt 
ecoupied some of the Polisb dominibns. BossU/ beanii 
tiie Tarkish war, was compelled to come«to terms with ]nt,J| 
jUTcds. The proposal for a partition seems todm^ beeu* 
about as follows : — Prussia and Anstria had of^sred 4ft)«br -akedi^ 
tien between Bussia and Turkey, which the P^rte* bad #■ firbt 
r^'ectod. Bat after the misfortnpes in the North/ and in die* 
Baj of Chesmeh, it became more pliable. When Fredeockb^ the 
Bmperor, and Kannitz were at Neoatodt, in Beptemberj 1770, h 
note arrived from the Porte expressinj^ its desire for peace,' Md 
begging the mediation of the Conrts of Vienna and Berlin. Fre* 
derick undertook to acquaint the Czarina with this .wish.' His 
brother, Piince Henrj, after a visit to his* sister at Stockholm, 
arrived in St. Petersburg in October, with instmctions to come ' 
to an understanding with Catharine, both on the Polish aod'^ 
Turkish questions. A scheme for a partition of Poland was first 
formally broached during this visit. 'Whetherit bame firomPtinee 
Hentj or Catharine is unimportant.* Before the Brinoe quitted 
St. Petersburg, towards the end of January, 1771, die QliarittFtbld 
him that she was prepared to come to an agreement with bis 
brother on the subject. She had overruled the objectio|ui'^ her 
minister Panin, who opposed the partition, not because it viobded 
intmnational rights, but because he wished not that others should 
share with Bussia what he thought she might obndn^ nlcpe. 

* S^bels Bt^oluttonsi^ftU, vol. iL 
p. 947 (Eng. Trftnsl.)* 

* The mBMiity of writers incline to 
lietieee ihet Frederick was the Brst pro^ 
p^ft of tlie scheme. himself, indeed, 
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pfMieA %t> 1^,' itHlfga^tA ^iha ovW^'^ 
Umia. eMvi^^ ke tiitSwtbolrto «Mtb 
l«ii itRHifeniliOik'^ KftiisitSWfli»9iiineg<d 

%t> pfd/pim tlie 8^m« <» kw mistreu/ 11^ 
aSbeted averuon to the project} 'he 
4e^ t^t it nright indeoe Lotiis XV. to break th^ 
4i ^hipB il< tuith AtwtKia, wyeh* he regarded as the t^f-^ceuvn of 
Bnt tiber a little display that ^ploiaaoy for srhic^ 
h# erwt M ftiboae, he came to a complete agreement with the 
Ctooii tt St. Petereborgi and snooeeded in procnring Maria 
"Hitreaa^a cottaent to the sohemp, on the ground that it WobM 
eyoid an eftuion of blq^od. Kaunitz now displayed the g^atest 
eeal end diSinterestedhess in the cause of Catharine, and eMsn 


offered to back an ultimatum which she had proposed to the 
Sultan. Yet at this ve^ time he concluded with the Porte a 
aeoret treaty against Bussia (July 6th, 1771);^ not, however, with 
any reed purpose of aiding either the Porte or the Polish Be- 
pnblicj'bnt that he might be able, accordmg to circumstances, 
to thwart the plans of Bussia, and render more secure the parti- 
ciparion of Austria in the spoils of Poland. He even as^red 
Pt^Oe GMitzin that he was prepared to assist the policy of 
Biissia and Prussia in Poland. And though he pi^^tended that 
he would net hear of a partition, yet, by refusing to abandon 
Auskda's “pretensionB to tho County of Zips, he ^virtually chal- 
lenged those two Powers to. make proposals for such a 
meaeifMjf 


*Hti#eve)r secret was this treaty, it came to the knowledge of 
OMhttrine;^ and its effect was, though from motives of policy she 
dissemblfid her eoqtudntance with it, to hasten^ the settlement of 
Pchnd, An atteinpt of the Confederate Poles, in November, 
1771, to carry off ^ing Stanislaus Angnstvu, operated in the 
eatDBk> dSfoiStkm. Caiharine drew from this event a fresh pretext 


ielt hontfli^ against @ie Bepnblic, and the King of Poland was 
nsort inclined to throw himself into the arms of Bttssia. 

chiirdMfotdties in the^ negotiations between the Courts of 
and Berlin regarded the towns pf Thom and 
lh^i|^j^CMhai^ine*B deaAnd that Frederick shoi^d assist her 
wm ' in oaae dbe bepetne involved in a war Wrilh 
Ficec^iok at last 'qpna^Bnted, on the condition' 
sritib tho Poirto> l^issia should rdsntjmah her 
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’Sconqiiests of Moldavia and Wallachia, and thus obviate all ioaase* 
of qtunrel Austria. In return for this concession Fretdeieiclcr 
desisted from claiming Thorn and Dantzic^ certain that^ vrhen 
once /naster of the mouth of the Vistula^ he should sooner or iater 
bbtain those important places. The Convention o^ St. Peters* 
burg, of February 17th, 1772, between Russia and Prussia^ is 
known only by what Frederick tolls us of it.^ The limits of the 
partition were determined, the period for taking possession fixed for 
June, and the Empress-Queen was to be invited to partake the spoil. 
Russia and Prussia reciprocally guaranteed their possessions, and 
agreed to* assist each other against Austria in case of need. 

Tho Court of Vienna, stimulated by the restless ambition of 
Joseph II,, made the most extravagant demands. Maria Theresa 
afterwards told Baron Bretouil, tho French Ambassador at Vienna, 
that she had done so in order to break off the whole matter, but 
to her surprise her claims wore granted by Frederick and Catha* 
rino.^ Tho sincerity of this declaration is somewhat suspicious ; 
at all events, these exaggerated demands were long obstinately 
insisted on; but this was probably owing to Joseph II. and 
Kaunitz, who appeared to have overruled tho more moderate 
counsels of the JErapross-Queen. An armistice had been con- 
cluded between Russia and Turkey, May 30th, 1772, and early in 
August a Congress was opened at Fokchany to treat for a peace, 
so that tho tjiree l\)wer8 were at liberty to prosecute their de- 
signs on Poland. Tho Confederates of Bar had hitherto been 
able to make some resistance, as tho Russian troops in Poland, 
under the command of Suvarofl*, did not exceed 10,000 or 12,000 
men ; but after tho armistice they were increased to 80,000, . 
Pulawaki, the principal leader of the Confederation, when he 
heard of the union of the throo Powers, retired from a hopeless 
contest, and exhorted his followers to reserve themselves for 
better times. After some further negotiations between the three 
Sovereigns, a triple treaty, assigning to each his respective share 
of Poland, was signed at St. Petersburg, August 5th, 1772 
namely, between Austria and Russia, Russia and I^ussia, 
Austria and Prussia. Of these the first two only have been pub^ 

lished, and are of the* same tenour,^ 

• 

^ (Euvres Posth, t. \i. p. 42. imusp ao many great and Jeaaii ^ ba wju 

* FJa&aaa, JD^lomatu yMn^tse, t. vii. it ; but when I am dead, the oafiMqniiiiim 

p. 125 sq. vdi appear of thia violation of ijtt 

* A aummokT of them, will be found m has been hitherto held jnat and iteod.^ 

KkxdiandSchbfljjIfiM. * Mailath, Gtwk, (kHtelchs, B. 109. 

t. 3UV. p. 42"aqq. Mana Thmisa gave Lodomeria,aaaigiied toAuscrw,!alVWl- 
KAr MftBAAnt in these words : *^Plac€tk be- mir, m Volhvnia. 



DSdiiARATlOirS OF THfi THBSE FOWBBs'. ' 

•-^fioMb ob^miiidd bj tlubi act Poli^ttiroiua, the greater {Art 
ihb ^adsitinateB of Witepsk and Polozk, iJl the Palatinate of 
^ extreieities of that of Mins^ Theae dia- 
^ota i^terwardB formed the governments of Poloak and Mc^ev. 

eom{ 0 !tsed an area of 2,500 geographical square miles, and* 
a popula^ba <^aboat one and a half million souls. 

To Austria were assigned the thirteen towns of the County of 
Zi^, w|iioh King Sigismund of Hungary h^ hypothecated to 
Poland in 1412 ; ^bout half the Palatinate of Cracovia, a part of 
that of Smidomieit^ the Palatinate of Bed Russia, the greater part 
•of' that of Belz, Prooutia, and a very small portion of Fodolik. 
The towns of the County of Zips were again incorporated with 
• Hungary ; the other districts were erected into a separate State, 
with the title of Kingdom of Galicia and Lodomeria. They were 
estimated at 1,<600 square miles, with a population of about two 
and a half millions. 

Prussia obtained all Pomerelia except Dantzic and its territory, 
together with Great Poland beyond the Netze, extending from 
the New March to Fordon and Schulitz on the Vistula. Also 
the rest of Polish PAssia, the Palatinate of Marienburg, Elbing, 
the Bishopric of Warmih, and the Palatinate of Culm, except 
Thorn, which, like Dantzic, was to remain to the Republic of 
Poland. These provinces embraced 700 square miles, and had 
a population of about 800,000 souls. Although the Prussian 
•share was smaller than the others, yet it was very valuable to* 
Frederick, because it joined his Prussian Kingdom to the main 
body of the monarchy. The population, too, was richer and 
more commercial. The disti'icts thus confiscated formed about a 
thfrd part of Poland. 

• . In September, the three Powers published Declarations pro* 
claiming and justifying the steps which they had taken. The 
■ naost odious of these Declarations was the Prussian. Frederick II. 
went back to the thirteenth century to find a colour for part of 
his usui^tions, and claimed the remainder by way of compensa- 
tion for -rights so long withheld from his house. Maria Theresa, 
more prudently and more honestly, passed lightly over tiie ques- 
tion of right, and pleaded her engagements with her allies. 
Ca^Tue 11 . chiefly insisted on the distracted state of Pd^dj 
'thft'iieoehidt^ of restoring peace, and of establishing a naWal 
Apd m#e secure boundary between the possessions of the two 
. Simnlteneously with >these Declarations, the combined 

' "" ^ Hie are in Martene» t. h p. 461 eqq. 
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P&wetB proceeded to occupy the districte respectively eSotted to^ 
them. Ill this they found but little difficulty. The 
had'been driven from their last strongholcb in the spring | fibsd 
the generals of the allies had declared that they should *trdat 
those who combined together, under whatever pretense, as ban- 
dits and murderers.^ ^ 

Tlill memoirs of the three Courts were'answered by the PoJial^ 
Government in a counter-declaration, fall of truth and force, in 
which they recalled tho treaties which had guaranteed to the 
Eepublic tho integrity of its possessions ; and they justly ob- 
served that if titles drawn from remote antiquity, when revo- 
lutions were so common and so transient, were to be enforced 
against Poland, provinces possessed by those very Powers which 
now urged such titles against her, might also be reunited to that 
Kingdom ; but the admission of them, they remarked, would 
•shako the foundations of all the thrones in the world.* 

The unfortunate King of Poland> abandoned by all the world, 
was compelled by the allied Courts to convoke a Diet in order to 
confirm their usurpations by a Treaty of Cession, and to establish 
regulations for the pacification and future government of the 
country. At the same time each Pov^er caused 10,000 men to 
enter tho provinces which they had agreed to leave to Poland ; 
and the three commanders of them were ordered to proceed to 
Warsaw and to act in concert, and with severity, towards those 
nobles who should cabal against the novelties introduced.* The 
Diet, which was opened April 19th, 1773, was very small, con- 
sisting only of 111 Nuncios. Those nobles whose possessions lay 
itB the confiscated provinces were excluded from it. Nearly all 
the members accepted bribes. A sum of 200 or 300 ducats was 
the price of silence; they who took an active part in favour ^ 
the allies received more. The national character had, indeed, 
sunk to tho lowest point of degradation. The ruin of Poland was 
consummated by its own children amidst every kind of luxury, 
frivolity, and profligacy;^ — balls, dinners, assemblies, and gaming 
tables. To avoid the Veto, the Diet was converted into a Con- 
, federation, which the King was forced to recognize by the threat • 
Bussia, Austria, land Prussia would otherwise each send 
men into Poland. After long and turbulent debates^ 
isMIies were signed with the three Powers, September 

\ f'srrand, U ii. Kv. y. * Martens, Beeml, 1. 1. p. 470s. 

• Frin, JL t itu p. S8 (ed. 1847). 

* Essen’s Bertekt, ap. Hermann, B. y. S. 541, 
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17.78< !lfk6 bnRUMNHT) kowevar, was not oonclacled' tiE^ 

IfalWkt ]1^« kjr th« execation on the part of the Polish King 
IML Ift^pnklio of se^ separate acts or treaties^ namely, three 
with JBmsiaii^tvo with Austria, and two with Prussia.* These 
sot* landed the cession of the confiscated provinces. A new 
Conetjtntibn was established for Poland, which Russia guaranteed, 
l^e Crown was to be perpetually elective, and none but aJHast 
noble having ^possessions in the Kingdom was to be ebgible. 
The son 01* grandson of a deceased King could not be elected till 
after an interval of two reigns. The Government was to be com- 
posed of ihe King and two estates, the Senate, and the Equestrian 
Order. A permanent Executive Council was to be established, 
oomposed of an equal humber of members of the two estates, 
without, however, either legislative or judicial power. Thus 
the seal was puli to the vicious Constitution of Poland ; the King 
was reduced to a mere puppet, and the ground prepared for the 
final extinction of the Kingdom. 

The first partition of Poland is the most remarkable event of 
the eighteenth century, before the French Revolution. Breaches 
of national rights as gross as this have undoubtedly b^en perpe- 
trated both before and since ; but what rendered it particularly 
odious, and most revolted public opinion in Europe, was the 
circumstance that three great and powerful Sovereigns should 
combipe togetheivto commit such an act of spoliation. The 
Cabinets of Europe, however, were either silent or confined 
themselves to feeble remou'^trances. The political effects of the 
partition were not, indeed, so important as it has been sometimes 
supposed. Poland itself was of but little weight in the politicfl 
bslnioe -of Europe, and the three great Powers which divided the 
spoib, by receiving pretty equal shares, remained much in the 
same position with respect to one another as they had occupied 
b^re. Ghreat Britain, engaged in paying court to Catharine II., 
ip*order to separate her from the Prussian alliance, took no steps 
to preveot the partition, and contented itself, in the interests of 
its cossmence, with inciting Catharine not to let Dnntzic and Thom 
fstt mto* Fr^erick's hands. With regard to France, the Due 
d'AagwlQoii, who had succeeded Choiseul dn the Ministry; either , 
thsMsgh Ids, own faolt or that of the Cardinal de Rohan, the 
Ptmaech ^bahasaador at Vienna, seems not to have been acquainted 
wii^ tibe partition tQl informed of it at Paris by the Imperial 

' tJaiWM, BtewU, t'iv. 142 (qq. 
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Ambassador.' To amend the fault of his improvidence, he tried 
to persuade Louis XV. to attack thS Aastrian NeiJierlaxids ; but 
this proposition was rejected by the majority of the Council, on 
aoooxmt of the state of the finances. It was also proposed to 
Bngland to send a French and English fleet into the Baltic, to 
prevent the consummation of the dismemberment, but the pro- 
posal was coldly received.’^ 

We now resume Ae history of the* Russian and Turkish war, 
interrupted in order to bring to a conclusion the af^rs of Poland. 
The Porte, as we have said, had in 1770 accepted the mediation 
of Austria and Prussia. But Russia rejected the interference of 
any Power, and put her terms so high, by insisting on occupying 
Moldavia and Wallachia for a term of twenty-five years, which, 
of course, meant permanently, that it was impossible to listen to 
them. Kaunitz, therefore, entered into the treaty with the Porte 
of July 6th, 1771, already mentioned, by which Austria was to 
receive 20,000 purses (10,000,000 piastres, or 11,250,000 gulden), 
on the score of her warlike preparations, and was also to obtain a 
portion of Wallachia ^ while she engaged to assist the Porte in 
recovering all the conquests of the Russians, ajad to compel them 
to evacuate Poland. Kaunit//s secret olject in this treaty w© 
have already seen. Russia showed herself so compliant, that the 
Austrian Minister did not think it necessary to ratify the treaty, 
although he received a good part of the subsidy. 

The campaign of 1771 was unimportant on the Danube; but 
the Russians, under Dolgorouki, subdued the Crimea, as well as 
Arabat, Yenikale, Kertsch, KafEi, and Tan)an. The Tartars 
HPW submitted to Russia, on condition of retaining their ancient 
customs, and Catharine appointed a new Khan. We have already 
mentioned the truce of 1772, and the Congress of Fokchany; 
which, however, like ft subsequent one at Bucharest, proved 
fruitless. The war, when renewed in 1773, went in favour of the 
Turks. The Russians were compelled to recross the Danube and 
remain on the defensive. 

Sultan Miistapha died towards Iho end of this year (Decem- 
ber 24th) . His death had little influence on the course of events. 
His weak brother and successor, Abdul Hamed, then forly-eight 
y^ars of age, was in the hands of the war party. The ensuing 
campaign was opened with great pomp by the Turks in April, 
1774, but they were soon so Aoroughly beaten as to be glad of a 

* S<^£nr• Mtttque dt tem les • Flassan, Di/domattei t. tIi. 
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peace op' plmost apjr terms. I^ever was a celebrated treaty cexi- 
Glided ia sc flixort a space of time as that dictated in four hours 
hy Gotust Bommizo in his camp at Kutchixk Kainard^i (Jnly 
ihe Twks were almost entirely surrounded. By 
this peace Tartars of the Crimea, Kuban, &c., were declared 
independent of either empire, and were to enjoy the right of elect- 
ing their^han from the family of Zingis ; only they were to re- 
cognise the Sultan as Caliph and head of their religion. Bussia 
restored to the Tartars her conquests in the Crimea, &c., retain- 
ing only Kertsch and Tenikale. She also restored to the Porte 
Bessarabia, Moldavia, Wallaehia, &c., and the islands in the Archi- 
pelago ; retaining Kinbum and its territory, Azof, the two Kabar- 
das, but evacuating Georgia and Mingrelia. The Turks, how- 
ever, abandoned the tribute of young men and women, which 
they had been accustomed to exact from these countries ; and 
they agreed to pay four million roubles for the costs of the war. 
Poland, which had caused the breach between the two Empires, 
was not even named in the treaty.' A year after this peace, the 
Porte ceded to Austria the Bukovina, or Red Forest, a district 
formerly belonging to Transylvania, which connected that country 
with the newly-acquired Kingdom of Galicia. 

Daring the course of this war (1773) , Catharine II. was alarmed 
by the rebellion of a Cossack deserter named Pugatsclieff, who 
personated the character of Peter III., to which Prince he bore 
some resemblance. Many thousand discontented Cossacks flocked 
to his standard, and at one time it was apprehended that Moscow 
itself would rise in his favour. But the peace put an end to his 
Lopes, and he was shortly afterwards cai)turcd and put to death.^ 

‘ The treaty will Vie found in Wilkin- tnrer named An insurrectioii 

Account of Molfiavia and tVaUivhia, which he ex(‘iie<l in 1767 was quelled in 

* FeCer 111, had ftlso lieon iK»rsi?iiaied the follow'inf^ year 
in Dahnatia by a Montonegi'iii advon- 
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CHAPTER L. 

I 

T he Emporor was relebrating at Innsbruck tbo marriage of 
his second son, Leopold, Grand Duke of Toscanj*, with 
Maria Louisa, Infanta of Spain, when, on entering his son’s apart- 
ment, on the OYoning of August 18th, 17G5, he sank into his arms 
in a fit of apoplcjxy, and immediately expired. By this event, his 
eldest son Joseph, who had been elected King of the Romans, and 
crowned at Frankfort' in the spring of 1701, became Emperor, with 
the title of Joseph II. Francis I. was fifty-eight years of age at 
the time of his death. He was a good-humbured, polite gentle- 
man, and had enriched himself by entering into various commer- 
cial and banking speculations. He had so little ambition, that ho 
was better pleased to appear as a private man than as an Emperor, 
and although co-Regent with his wife, took little or no part in the 
government of the Austrian Monarchy. The Austrian Govern- 
ment, therefore, proceeded in much the same train as before. 
Maria Theresa, who had experienced in her early days the evils 
and horrors of war, was inclined to pursue a peaceful policy. It 
was her aim to strengthen the connection with the Bourbon 
Courts, with which view she gave tlie hand of her daughter, Maria 
Antoinette,’* to the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI,, May 19th, 
1770. Another Archduchess married Ferdinand IV., King of the 
Two Sicilies, and a third was united with the Duke of Parma. 

But the character of Joseph II. differed from his mother’s. 
Although possessed of considerable talents, he was tormented 
with a febrile and restless ambition, without any very fixed or de- 
finite object. During his fatheris lifetime he had endeavoured to 
procure the reversion to the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, to the pre- 
judice of his brother Leopold ; alleging, that although he should 
become an Emperor on his father’s death, he should not possess a' 
foot of territory. Maria Theresa, to satisfy this craving, hi^ pnafi 

mised to make him co-Begent of Austria on the death of hetr bna* 

• 

1 Goethp, then a youth of fiAcen, was present at the ceremony, and baS laft a 
descHptiooof'Itt inhts ffoArM md Biu»b. v. 

Bm November find, 1755. 
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band ; biit> during hia motber’a lifetime^ tbat^office remained little 
mot^ iban nominal. It was chiefly throagh Josephus ambition and 
desire of aggrandizement that Austria was threatened Mrith the 
War of the Bavarian Snccedsion. This affiEiir, which assumes very 
small dimensions when compared with the wars of tho Spanish 
and Austrian Successions^ need not occupy any great share of our 
attention. 

By the death of Maximilian Joseph, Elector ©f Bavaria, De- 
cember 80th, 1777, the younger branch of the House of Wittels- 
bach became extinct, and with it the Bavarian Electorate, 'which 
had been vested only in that family. Charles Theodore, Elector 
Palatine, as representative of the elder, or Rodolphine, branch of 
the House of Wittelsbacb, was undoubtedly entitled to succeed 
to the Bavarian dominions, with the exception of the allodial 
possessions. The common ancestor of the two branches. Louis 
the Severe, Elector Palatine and Duke of Bavaria, had divided 
the succession to those possessions between his two sons, Rodolph 
and Louis, in 1310; and tho latter, after obtaining the Imperial 
Crown as Louis V., had confirmed this partition by a treaty with 
his nephews, sons of hi^ elder brother, Kodolph, in 1329. By this 
treaty the two contracting parties had reserved the right of reci- 
procal succession in their respective dominions, the Rhenish Elec- 
toral Palatinate and the Ducliy of Bavana.^ Several claimants, 
however, burrowing in the inexhaustible chaos of the German 
archives, advanced pretensions to vanous parts of the Bavarian 
dominions, Maria Theresa, as Queen of Bohemia, claimed the fiefs 
of Upper Bavana, and, as Archduchess of Austria, all the districts 
which had belonged to the line of IStraubjngen. But of this line 
she was not the true representative, but rather Frederick II. of 
Prussia, as descended from the eldest sister. *Nor were her pre- 
tensions as Queen of Bohemia better founded.'^ Joseph II. also 
claimed several portions of Bavaria as Imperial fiefs. But his pre- 
tenaions were contrary to the provisions of the Golden Bull, as 
weU, as the Peace of Westphalia and tho public law of Germany, 
which recognizes as valid such family compacts as those made by 
the House of Wittelsbach, even though detrimental to the rights 
of the Empire.^ Other minor claimants tvere the Electrcb& Dow^ 
ager of Saxony, who, as sister of Maximilian Jo&eph| claimed the 
allodial succession; and the Duke of Mecklenburg- Schwerin, 
who claimed the Landgraviate of Leuchtenberg by virtue of an 

* t, 1. pp. 472, 494* • 8^ Gsrden, ffist, Trader, k iv . p . 240. 

’ Jhd, p. 248 
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expectative granted by the Emperor Maximilian I. to one of las 
ancestors. 

Charles Theodore^ having no heirs, agreed to the claitne of thjs 
House of Austria, which comprised half Bavaria, in the hopOt of 
thereby procuring protection and provision for hi%;nuin6rons 
illegitimate children ; and the Court of Vienna had indulged the 
hope that the King of Prussia, now bent dowi^ by age and infir- 
mities, would i\ot endanger the glories of his youth by forcibly 
opposing the arrangement. The Convention, however, appeared to 
Frederick not only to menace the constitution of the German 
Empire, but, by giving to Austria so large an accession of territory, 
even to imperil the safety of his own Kingdom. Such being his 
views, ho formed an alliance with the Duke of Deux-Ponts, nephew 
of Charles Theodore, and next heir to the Bavarian Duchy, whose 
inheritance had been thus mutilated without his consent; and he 
undertook to defend the Duke's rights against the House of 
Austria. Joseph II. would listen to no terms of accommodation; 
war became inevitable, and, ip 1778, large armies were brought 
into the field by both sides, which, however, did nothing but 
observe each other. Austria claimed the aid of France by virtue 
of the treaty between the two countries. Louis XVI., who then 
occupied the throne of France, pressed by his Austrian consort, 
Maria Antoinette, remained for some time undecided. But France, 
then engaged in a war with England, on the subject of the» revolted 
North Americau colonies,^ wished not to be hampered with a 
European war, and Louis at length declared his intention to 
remain neutraU Yet, to appease his brqthor-in-law, the Emperor, 
who reproached him with his desertion, Louis was weak enough 
secretly to furnish the fifteen million livres stipulated by the 
treaty.® Maria Theresa endeavoured to avert an effusion of blood. 
Without consulting her son, or her minister. Prince Kaunitx, she 
despatched Baron Thugut to Frederick with an autograph detter 
containing fresh offers of peace, and painted to him, her despair 
at the prospect of their tearing out each other's grey hairs.® But 
the negotiations were again broken off by the anger and im- 
patience of Joseph. The Emperor threatened, when he hc^^ of 
them, to estoblish his sesidence at Aix-la-Chapelle, or some other 
Iitiperial town, |ind never again to return to Vienna. 

The campaign of 1779 was almost as barren of events as that of 


' See next chapter. 

• Soulavie, M£m, du B^gne de Louis 
XVL t. r. p, 53. 

* Coxe, Home of Austria, ch. cxxix. 


Maria Theresa’s letter toMercy^SlstMj, 
1778 (lyAmeth, Corre^nd^s 
iJv, iii. 229). 
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i&eprsoedmg yekr.^ The only notable event of the war was the 
sm^nse and capture of a Prussian corps of 1^200 men at Habef^ 
BoSiwerdt by the. Austrian general^ Wurmser^ January 18th. 
Under the mediation of France and Sussia^ negotiations for a peace 
opened at Teschen^ in Austrian Silesia, March 14th, and a 
trehiy ^sras signpd. May 13th, the anniversary of Maria Theresa’s 
birt^u The principal points were that the Court of Vienna withdrew 
its opposition to the reunion of Anspach and Baireuth with the 
Electorate of Brandenburg on the extinction of the reigning line, 
by abandoning, on that event, the feudal claim of the Crown of 
Bohemia to those margraviates . Chari es Theodore ceded to Austria 
what is called the quarter of the Inn, or the district extending from 
Passau along the Inn and Salza to Wildshut ; comprising about one- 
sixteenth part of Bavaria. The claims of Saxony were satisfied with 
six million florins.’ Thus was established a new House of Bavaria, 
more powerful than the former one, since it reunited Bavaria with 
the Palatinate. Kussia guaranteed the Peace of Teschen ; and ns 
this treaty renewed the Peace of Westphalia, it aftbrdod that 
Power a pretext to meddle in the affairs of Germany. Wo will 
here anticipate the sequel of this affair. An attempt of Joseph II. 
in 1784 to appropriate Bavaria by exchanging for it the Aus- 
trian Netherlands, together with some acts of the Imperial 
Court, deemed contrary to the Gorman Constitution, occasioned 
the Fcrsten Bund, or League of. the German Princes, formed in 
1785, nnder the auspices of Frederick the Great, to uphold the 
Peace of Teschen.’^ AVith regard to Europe the most significant 
part of this league was the reconciliation of Prussia with Eng- 
land, through George III. as Elector of Hanover, a change 
soon to bear its fruits ; with regard to Germany, it marks the 
beginning of dv4xU$m, or Austrian and Prussian rivalry. 

Maria Theresa did not long survive the war of the Bavarian 
Succession. She expired November 29th, 1780, in the sixty-fourth 
year of her age, after reigning forty years. Exemplary in her 
private life, and sincerely desirous of the welfare of her people, 
there are few serious blemiihes in the life of this excellent 
Sovereign, except, perhaps, her intolerance. At the comrncnce- 

** Rertxlmrg, SeeueU^ t. ii. p. 267 $ The membeni of the T.eagno wi»ro 
Hartons, t. ii. p. I. rick, as Kloctor uf Brandeiihurg, the Klec- 

• IMim, IknuMHffkeiten meinfr Zeit, tors of Hanover, Saxony, and Mentz, the 
Bluid^iiL Kap. xvi.$ J. von Muller, Dnr- Dukes of Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Gotba, 
de9 rAnienbrndB, in the -Sth vol. Deux-Ponts, Meckleabur/^, the Land- 
Works $ Ruike, IHe Deutachm fprave of Hesse, the Bishop of Osna. 
jtfaoMi dtr F&rOtnbund ; Heitzborg , burg* the Prince of Anhalt, the Mai^ave 

Jtbficimtyt u.p» 292 j Martens, t. iL p. 55;i. uf Baden. 
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jnen^ of her reign, she formed the design, of «btfmshmg tl^.^ 0 ^ 
from her dominions; from which she was dissuaded bj X^tOr 
of Menta, the Kings of England and Poland, and the Pope/ She 
even lent herself in some degree to oppress the Protestants* <Tet 
she was far from being *the slave of the Pope. Having reamned . 
with his consent the title of ^^Apostolical," conferred-^ by Syl- 
vester II. on St. Stephen, first King of Hungary, she exercii^ 
under that almost forgotten appellation nn extensive and indepen- 
dent jurisdiction in the Hungarian Church. ;Of her abolition of 
the Jesuits we shall speak in the next chapter, when we shall have 
to relate the fall of that Society. ^ 

The Emperor Joseph II. was forty years bf age when* he suo- 
oaeded to the Austrian dominions. He possessed, as we have said, 
no despicable talents ; but he had been badly educated, had little 
taste for literature or art, though, like his model, Frederick 11., 
he had imbibed some of the French liberalism of the period, and 
as he was naturally impetuous, his ill-regulated ambitidn plunged 
him into misfortunes. First, as we have seen, he coveted Bavaria; 
then he turned his views towards Turkey; next he embroiled him- 
self with Holland; and, finally with the Netherlands and his own 
hereditary States. ' 

Joseph’s meddling activity was first displayed, to the great re- 
lief of Frederick II., in domestic reforms, especially in the Church. 
By a decree of October 30th, 1781, such monastic orders were 
first dissolved as were of no practical use in the State, by keeping 
school, tending the sick, preaching, confessing, and the like ; as 
the Carthusians, Camaldolenses, Hermits, and in general all female 
orders which did not employ themselves in education, nursing, 
&c. Other orders were then attacked, and in all about 700 con- 
vents^were dissolved. Frederick maliciously remarked that the 
richer convents were suppressed in preference to the poorer, 
though the public good required a contrary proceeding. Thus, 
about 36,000 monks and nuns were secularized and pensioned. It 
was forbidden to send money to Borne or to receive dispensations 
thence, except gratis; and the investiture of all spiritual prebends 
in Lombardy was appropriated by the £mpeiH>r^ An .edict 
toleration was pubHshpd, by which the reli^ous privile^s of 
Pj^otestants and non-united Greek Christians were considerably . 
extended. The Papal nuncios were told that they^ would be 


* Rsiinier, BeitrUge zur X Gesch. 
Th. ii. Abs. 20. Fmiarick II. bud formed 
a high opinion of Maria Theresa: *<She 
has done honour to the throne and to her 


sex,” he writes to D’Alembert^In Jaaittuy, 
1781. ** I hare made war ujMJbMei^but 
I have never been her eneiBy/’-^£K^, 
t, xi. p. 292. ' V ' ^ ’ 
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^TfigffS^ed o&Iy aj^pc4i<^l ambasa^ors by the Austrian Ministers 
at tib0 vadbns Qpnrii where they resid^.^ " Prince Kaunitz, an 
fort of Freuel||rechooU was^ doub^lessj in a great degree, 
the author of this ‘policy, which adopted by Joseph II. partly 
^because h<^did not ^sh to appear behind the other enlightened 
princes of the age, and partly to increase the wealth and popula- 
tion of his States by attracting to them Protestant traders and 
ertiaans. 

Pope Pius VI •! had succeeded Clement XIV. in the PapaU 
Chair in 177o, was so alarmed by these vigorous reforms that he 
resolved on visiting Vienna, in the hope of encouraging by his 
presence the dejected Catholics, as well as of overawing the Em- 
peror by his dignity and captivating him by the charm of lAs 
manner. He made his entry into Vienna in groat state in March, 
1782, accompanied by Joseph and hiis brother, who had gone out 
to meet him. fiis appearance caused great excitement. Vast 
crowds thi*Qnged to the Burg to obtain a sight, and receive the 
blessing of the Holy Father; and he was obliged to show himself 
on the balcony several times every day. Ho celebrated the festival 
of Easterin St. Stephen’s Church ; but the alisence 6f tho Emporor 
was remarked''; who was unwilling, it was said, to gratify the 
PontiflPs vanity by occupying a lower throne than that erected for 
the successor of St. Peter. Pius succeeded in filling the people 
with enthusiasm, but made no impression on the Emporor, and 
thus derived no advantage from a visit by which he seemed to 
degrade his dignity and abdicate his* infallibility. Joseph over- 
whelmed him with honour, but would enter into no negotiations; 
while from Prince Kaunitz, whom he tried to conciliate, he ex- 
perienced nothing but rudeness and repulse.'^ Tho Emperor 
accompanied the Pope on his return as far as Mariabrunn. fHero 
they prayed together in the convent church, and seemed to part 
with emotion; but on the very same day Imperial commissaries 
appeared in the convent, and pronounced it dissolved. After the 
Pope^B return to Borne an angry correspondence ensued between 
him and the Emperor. Joseph returned the visit of Pius by 
appearing unexpectedly at Borne in December, 1783, under the 
title of Count Falkenstein. He was nowjmeditating a complete 

^ MeiMfel, B. Yi. Kap. xL the excuse that his head ^wiuTd not bdar 

’ Kauaits juA havinc paid him a visit, the cold, and dragged the Pope uliout by 
PittB waa humble enoujgp to ask to see his the arm, on the pretence of putting him 
palaoe and ite curiosities, ThePrmSs re> in a proper light to see the pieturps. 
oelved in a morning dress, shook the Boureoing, Mt/n, H^torique sur Pie FL 
hand held out to him to kirn like that of ap. Mewsel 
4UI old saausintancey pot on his hat with 
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breacb^with tte Papal Bepj tcSv^ wbicb, l^LQ^evei^ be waa ^i^paded 
by the Cheyalier Aze^a^ the Spanif^ tiefiideM at^ome; made 
an advantageous treaty with ^he Pppeit^ga;rdin||; «lhe Lombard 
^ Church ; but from this time forward he tr^aiei the "Holy Tether 
‘ less roughly.^ 

Josephus measures were liiguiy unpopuiar in Jtiungary. me 
idea the independent nationality of ^the^iHungaricmB Was dis* 
agre^blo to him^ and ho disappointed their hoj^'S that he would 
j^celebratc his coronation and hold* a Diet am^g thei^. The Hqly 
Crown of St. Stephen, an objec^t venei^ted by the AJ&gyars during 
eight centuries, was carried to -Vienna, and deposited in 'the 
treasure-chamber; Hungary was divided* into tepr circles, all 
lUiblic business was transacted in the German tongue/ and the 
ancient Hungarian Constitution was annihilated. Josepji was of 
opinion that all his subjects should speak the same language, and, 
as his German possessions w'ere the most important, that the 
German tongue should have the preference. The nobles protested, 
but obeyed, while an insurrection of the peasants was speedily 
quelled. 

The En}peror wais'as hasty hi his foreign policy as inhis domes^ 
tic, and hence it had a(‘ldotn a happy isbue. He succegded, how* 
over, in overthrowing the Barrier Treaty, which had always been 
disagreeable to the House of Austria. «! oseph made a journey into 
the Netherlands and Holland in 17bl. Ilis attention was chiefly 
attracted in this tour by two things — the disastrous effects arising 
from the closing of the Scheldt, a»id the blind bigotry of Jbhe 
Brabanters, which kcjit them behind other nations; and he Resolved 
if possible to remedy these evils. During the Seven Years^ War 
the Dutch had withdriwn their garrisons from the Austrian 
Netbprlandfl, in order to prevent their coming in contact with the 
French or English, but sent them back after peace had been con- 
cluded. Maria Theresa had overlooked this conduct ; but towards 
the end of 1781, Joseph gave notice to the States-General to with- 
draw their tre^ps from the bander towns. In vain the States 
remoiistpatcd : Kaunitz only replied, ^^The Emperor will hear 
no more about barriers ; they no longer exist.” He confided in 
the French alliance ; ^nd as the Dutch, besides being harassed by 
i])£estine discord, were then involved in a war with England, to 
whidh we shall advert in the following chapter, they h^ no re- 

* Meszel, X (reach, der Ikiihchtn, language was to awaken tiia e3C]^rii»g 

B. yl Kap. xl Magyar tongue to a new life. «kbdatli, 

* An unforeeeen consequeni'e of this Geach. des ostr. Kauergtaaiea^ B. V. B. 

arbitrary introduction of the Oerman 150. ^ * 
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source but to prqte^ 4n^ ' W fortresses were 

then razqd.r-,a step Austria^had a^'ferwards cause to rue. 

Tl^e Etnperoi^ ^soen aiterjt^d^ demanded from tl;ie Dutch the^ 
free ’-navigation of thet^blyjldt ; and this dpmand was accompanied 
with othens respectin'ij bouhdattes.^ The States-Genoral^in reply, 
appealed to the fourtei^nth article of the Tre^y of Munster, order- 
ing the closing of*the &hfeldt, and the fifth article of the TIlKtfty of 
Vienna in 173 1, abolishing tho40stend Company, and proscribing 
air commerce . between the. Austrian Netherlands and the IndiesJ^ 
They placed^ a Dutch squadron 'at the mouth of the Scheldt,, 
renewed their treaty, of alliance and subjddies with the Elector of 
Cologne, who Ws Josephus brother, October SOtli, 1784,^ and also 
endeavoured to renew their alliance with England, broken since 
the American war, to wliich we shall advert in a subsequent 
chapter’ The, English Cabinet detorjninod to remain neutral, but 
. the fear of such an alliance induced the French to sup])ort Holland. 
Franco continued to regard Austria, in spite of the alliance be- 
tween the two countries, as a prc^bable rival, and had always op- 
posed the wish of Mai*ia Theresa J^o bo admitted into the Family 
‘Corapactf Catharine II., on the other hand, supported the de- 
mands oMhe Emperor. .To bring the question to an issue, Joseph 
ordered some Austrian ships toas(‘end the Scheldt, in attempting 
which they were fired upon by the Dutch. The Emperor now 
put an army of 30,000 men in motion ; the Dutch opened their 
sluices, and everything seemed to threaten the outbreak of a war. 
But Louis XVI. declared to the Court of Vienna, that ho sliould 

f * 

oppqs6 any hostile attom})t upon Holland ; and causing two armies 
to aaseinblo, one in Flanders, and the other on tlie Jthiiic, ho 
offered his mediation. This led to a settlement. The Emperor 
relinquished his demands for a sum of nin<A and a half million 
guilders. The Dutch would pay only five million; but Louis 
engaged to make good the difference — a step which bred much ill 
blood among the French, who imputed it to Afaria Antoinette's 
love for her brother Joseph. The Emperor had likewise demanded 
an apology for the insult tohisflag^; but he interrupted the Dutch 
deputies as soon as they began it. The definitive treaty, guaranteed 
by France, was signed at FontainebllauJ November 8th, 1785.^ 
The Treaty of Munster was taken as its basis, and the Barrier 

* See Tuhhmi sommaire dcs VriUntions * Martens, t. ii. p. 540. 

dc V presented at the Conte- ® Politique de tons hs Odnnr/s^ ap. 

Fences in Brussels iu May, 1784, in Mar- Coxc, JSjuiuish Bourffttns, \oI. iv. p. ai 1. 
tens, Ercahhina mttrkw. Fiille dis neium * Martens, t. ii. p. C0‘J. 
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Treaty, and that of Vienna of 1781, were annulled. The Dutch 
having attained their main object in shutting up the Scheldt, 
«nade more cessions of forts, &c., even than the Emperor had 
•doinandcd. 

m 

The Dutch followed up this treaty with another of alliance with 
Eranco, Ifovcinbcr 10th, 1785.^ Holland, as we have hinted, was 
at this time the scene of domestic disturbances, and one of the 
objects of the French alliance was to procure for the Republican 
party the support of France against the House of Orange. Thfi 
dissensions of the two factions had been nourished by the long 
minority of the hereditary Btadholder William V. At the death 
of his fiither, in 1751, that Prince was only three years of age. 
Until 1751), the regency was conducted by his mother, an English 
Princess ; and, after lier death, the guardianship of the young 
Stadholder was divided between the States -General and Louis 
hlrnest of Brunswick, Field-lMarshal of the Republic. W'lien, in 
17()6, William V. attainc'd his majority, he signed an act called 
the Act of Cioi'Sultatioib, engaging the Duke of Brunswick to assist 
In'm in his affairs — a proceeding, regarded as unconstitutional by 
the patriotic or Republican party. The provinces of West Fries- 
land, Holland, Zealand, and Utrcclit, whore that party chiefly pre- 
vailed, demanded the Duke^s dismissal ; who, fatigued by the 
.clamours of the people, at length resigned, in October, 1781, 
abandoning the Stadholder, who liad little political capacity, to 
the intrigues of his enemies. During this long and stormy period 
Jho patriot party had courted the protection of France, while those 
who were attached to the fliiiiily of Orange, and desired to uphold 
the Btadholderate, cultivated the friendship of England. The 
chief leaders of the aristocratical or patriot party were A^an Berk el. 
Pensionary of Amsterdam, to whom Van Bleiswyk, Grand Pen- 
sionary of Holland, though far superior in rank, was entirely 
subservient; Gyzlaas, Pensionary of Dordrecht, and Zeebergen, 
Pensionary of Haarlem. The superior influence of the patriot 
party dragged the United Provinces into the maritime war 
against England, which, for the present, we pass over, as we shall 
► have to relate it in the ensuing chapter. We have already re- 
corded* the struggle of fho Dutch with the Emperor Joseph II. 
Their accommodation with that Sovereign was hastened by 
their domestic dissensions. A tumult had broken out at the 
Hague in September, 1785, The States-General deprived William 
of the command of the garrison in that town, who thereupon 

* ^lariens, t. ii. p. 612. 
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claimed the protection of his uncle-in-law, the King of Prussia. 
Frederick II. did not show much zeal in the cause of his relative,' 
but he took some steps in his favour, and the apprehension of 
Prussian interference caused the States-General to conclude the 
arrangenj^nt with the Emperor, and the subsequent alliance with 
France, already recorded. 

The Republican party, encouraged by this alliance, proceeded to 
lengths which ultimately produced a revolution. William Y., at 
ttie request of the States of Geldorland, who were devoted to his 
cause, had taken military possession of two towns in that province, 
which, in contempt of his prerogative, had ventured to name their 
own magistrates. Hereupon the States of Holland, arrogating to 
themselves a right to judge the proceedings of a neighbouring 
province, suspended the Prince from his ottice of captain-general 
(September, ,178lj). These events were followed by great excite- 
ment and irritation ; which France end(*avoured to allay by semding 
II. Rayneval to the Hague, to act in concert with the Prussian 
Minister, Baron Gdrtz. 

Anew Sovereign now occuipied the throne of Prussia. Frede- 
rick Il.^died August 17th, 178<), after a reign of forty-six years. 
If the title of Great may bo justly bestowed, on the Sovereign, 
who, by his abilities and conduct, addKS largely to his possessions, 
without inquiring very strictly into the means by which these 
acquisitions were made, Frederick is undoubtedly entitled to the 
appellation. Silesia, conquered by his arms, the Polish provinces, 
acquired by his diplomacy, formed an immense and higlily valuable . 
addition to the IVussian Monarchy, and may entitle him to bf' 
regarded as its second founder. The increase of his mosms 
and power is thus stated by a contemporary diplomatist : He 
found, on his fathers death, a revenue of 13,000,000 crowns ; a 
treasure of 16,000,000 ; no debts, and an army of 50,000 men ; 
and, at the time, this was reckoned the greatest effort of economy. 
He has now an income of 21,000,000 crowns; three times that, 
sum, at least, in his coffers ; and nearly 200,000 effective men.^^^ 
Frederick had employed the years of peace wliich followed the 
Seven Years^ War in alleviating, by a paternal administration, the 
evils which that struggle had brought upon his country. ” TIjis 
period, though not the most brilliant, was the happiest of his reign. 
Manufactures and agriculture flourished ; the towns and villages 

* Sp© Fredftrick’s Letters in IlertzlKsrj, Suffolk, March 18 th, I7C6, in Adolphus, 

Jiecueii de Dtductions^ t. ii. p. 394 s<ni. Hist, of Gnortjn 111. vol. li. App. -No. ii. 

* De^atch of Sir James Harris (utter' The same letter contuiiis a discriininatinj^ 
wards ^rl of Malmesbury) to the Earl of cfianicter of Fre4l«'rick. 
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ruined during the war were rebuilt and repeopled ; the army waa 
again raised to a formidable footing, and the finances were re- 
estaldished by the introduction of the strictest order and economy 
into all branches of the administration. Frederick's measures 
with regard to commerce, though well meant, were not, ^o happy. 
In political economy he was an admirer of Colbert and the French 
school, and hence was led to adopt a narrow and exclusive system. 
He had n natural genius for art and litd’ature as wdl as war, and 
to the fame of a great general added tliat of a respectable author. 
His extravagant admiration of tlu^ French school served, however, 
rather to retard than promote the intellectual progress of his own 
subjects. Tlic jdiiloso] lineal and fre(*thinking principles which he 
had imbibed from the same school, as he forbore to force them 
upon his subjects, were ptuhaps on tlie whole beneficial, as they 
hel])ed to introduce more tohn-ant views, and to mitigate the 
rabid bigotry wliich liad too r>flcn charaeterized the professors of 
Jjutheranism. These maxims, however, led him not to any rcl ixa- 
tion in his method of civil government, and Prus>ia under his 
administration rcmaiiied as complete a despotism as it liad been 
under that of his predecossews. 

Frederick 11. was suec(‘ede(! by bis nephew, Frederick Wil- 
liam II. The new ^Monarch s(*i*m(*d dispose to take more interest 
than his undo in the atlairs of Holland; Jiiid he lind, imimdiately 
after his accession, sent llaron Gbrtz to tlie Court of the Htad- 
holder. I'hc negotiation of that Minister led, howcvc'r, to no 
result. The views of the two pjirtics were too o]>posil(' for con- 
ciliation; but an event which r»ecurred towards tlie end of June, 
17S7, brought matters to a crisis. 'Hie consort of AVilliam V., a 
]>rinccss of a high spirit, resolved to visit the Hague, although 
her husband could not go thilher. At Sclioonlioven slie was 
stopped by the troops ladoiiging to the States of Holland, treated 
almost like a prisoner, ami turned back. For this afl’ront the 
Princess of Orange dcmandcMl vengeance at the hands of her 
brother the King of Prussia ; but although the States of several 
Provinces disajiproved of what had been done, the States-General, 
.relying on the aid of Franco, refused to give befitting satisfaction. 
FredenitTk William II, seized the occasion to re-establish the 
Staflholder in his prerogatives. In September a Prussian army 
of 30,000 men, under the Duke of Brunswick, entered Holland. 
The dryness of the summer prevented tlie Hollanders from liaving 
recourse to inundation. Utrecht surrendered without a blow, 
and other places followed the example. The patriots, disunited 
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among themselves, found the free companies, which they had 
raised in imitation of the Middle Ages, and which they had placed 
under the command of the incapable Rhinograve, Von Salma, 
totally unable to oppose an army of disciplined troops ; while 
the nobles, who dreaded a popular government, favoured the 
Prussian invasion. The Prince of Orange entered the Hague, 
Septemb(T 20th, after an absence of two years, amid the accla- 
mations of the populace ; Amsterdam surrendered, after a short 
resistance, October 10th, and the free companies were disarmed. 

France made some show of assisting her ally, and declared, 
September lGth,tliat she would not sutfor the Constitution of the 
United Provinces to be violated. But it was well known that 
the internal condition of France, now on the brink of a revolution, 
precluded her from all active interference. England declared that 
she would defend the Stadholder, if attacked, and prepared her 
fleets for action. The Court of Versailles submitted, and ex- 
changed (h'clarations with England, October 27th. The disgrace 
reflected on the French Government by these transactions as- 
sisted the designs of the n'volutionnry party in France. Hut the 
Stadholder, though thus restored by force of arms, did not over- 
step the limits of the Dutch Constitution. All the satisfaction ho 
exacted was, that seventeen magistrates, directly concerned 
the outrage upon his consort, should be dejiosed ami declared 
for ever incapable of serving the Republic ; and ho cashit‘rod 
•several hundred officers who had borne arms against him. After 
establishing his authority, William proposed a general amnesty, 
from which only some of the ringleaders were oxce]^tod. Banished 
from their country, these turbulent men carried their d(uuocratic 
principles into France, and helped to foment the troubles of that 
Kingdom. By a solemn Act, signed by the.various States, entitled 
Act of Jlnfaal Gvannifre. of the Seven United Provinces, the here- 
ditary dignities of Stadholder, Captain-General, and Admiral- 
General were declared an essential jiart of the Constitution.' 

By tlie extinction of the patriot party an end was put to the 
alliance between the United JVovinces and France. It was ro- 
jilaced by a treaty of mutual defence between Great Britain and- 
the States-General, April loth, 178^, l^y which Greai Britain 
guaranteed the hcreditaiy Stadholdership to the family of Orange. 
On the same day a defensive alliance was als) signed at B(‘rlin 

* Amonar the aiithorit'es for this re- dnnoif li -rnlufinn / ■? dra 

\oliitit>n Jin* JhcoIu, V>dhttt)}dlfit (rf/ir/f, jV/Zr//, A*/' 17S9, 2 15 H\o. ; 
Wvrsi'^f if Vt uud dtr T^dilon d- VEtfr^jr^ t. i. p. 342. 
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between the States-General and Prussia.* These treaties were 
followed by a defensive alliance between Great Britain and 
Prussia, concluded at Loo, in Gelderland, June 13th; renewed 
and confirmed by another treaty signed at Berlin on the 13th of 
the following August.'* By a secret article England ^undertook 
to support Prussia, in case of need, with its whole naval power, 
and with an army of 50,000 men.^ Thus was formed the Triple 
Alliance, which exercised for some years a decisive cfl’ect upon 
the affairs of Europe.** 

The Emperor^s conduct in selling the freedom of the Scheldt 
to the Dutch made him very unpopular in the Austrian Nether- 
lands ; and tho attempt to exchange these Provinces for Bavaria^ 
converted dislike into hatred. His Church refonns were also 
highly distasteful to that . bigoted population. As in Austria, 
convents were dissolved, pilgrimages and spiritual brotherhoods 
abolished, appeals to the Pope forbidden, in short, all the mea- 
sures adopted of an incipient Reformation. Towards the end 
of 1786 tumults broke out at Louvain, on the suppression of tho 
episcopal schools in that city and tho removal of the university 
to Brussels. The disturbance was increased by alterations in the 
civil government. An Ordinance of January 1st, 1787, abolished 
t^e various councils by which the Government was conducted, and 
established in their place a Central Board. Innovations were also 
made in the constitution of the courts of law. The boundaries 
of the provinces were soon afterwards altered, and the wholg 
country was divided into nine Circles, each under a commissary 
named by tho Court of Vienna. Symptoms of insurrection ap- 
peared at Brussels in April. I)e Hont, a merchant of that city, 
implicated in a criminal case, had been arrested and tried at 
Vienna, contrary to the privileges of the Brabanters, to be judged 
by their countrymen. The States of Brabant took up his- cause, 
and declared that this violation of the Joyeuse Entree prevented 
them from voting the annual supplies. A general fermentation 
ensued, which was increased by tho manifest weakness of the 
Government. The States presented to the Archduchess Christina, 
Josephus sister, who, with her husband, Duke Albert of Saxe 
Teschen, acted as governors, a list of their grievances in nine 

* llertzberg, t. ii. p. 444; Martens, Sweden ; by dictating nt Reirbenhach the 

t. iii. p. 133. ci^nditionB of a peace between Austria and 

* Hertzberg, t. ii. pp. 449, 452; Mar- the Porte; by forcing Russia to renounce 

tens, t. iii. pp. 138. 146. great part of her Turkish conquests; and 

® Zinkeiseu, B, vi. S. 697. by restoring tranquillity to the Austrian 

* Namely, by compelling Denmark to N'etherlands. 
desist fi'om succouring Russia against 
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Leads. The Council of Brabant, or first court of justice, wont 
still further, and abrogated all the new tribunals (May 8th). In 
consequence of a riot at Brussels towards the end of the month, 
the governors notified their resolution to maintain all the privi- 
leges of the States, and to revoke all regulations contrary to the 
Joycme tlntree. This compliance occasioned their recall. Count 
Trautmannsdorf was now appointed governor, with instructions 
to carry out the Imperial decrees, for which purpose military 
preparations were made. Negotiations, however, ensued; ap- 
parent reconciliations were repeatedly efiected, and the final 
outburst was postponed for a year or two. But the latent dis- 
content was not extinguished. A secret society was formed, with 
ramifications throughout the provinces, which numbered 70,000 
persons, and matters wore an alarming aspect when Joseph 
entered upon a Turkish war, of which ^ wo must retrace the 
origin. 

Joseph had cultivated a close friendship with the Czanna, 
Catharine II. He had flattered her vanity by paying her a visit 
at St. Petersburg in 1780, when it had been verbally agreed that, 
in caso of a rupture with the l^orte, Russia and Austria should 
aggrandize themselves at its expense. Magnificent projects were 
discussed. Catharine inflamed Joseph with the idea of seizing 
Italy and Rome, and establishing a real Empire of the West, 
while she should found at Constantinople a new Empire of the 
East.^ This suggestion only struck an old chord in the tra- 
ditional policy of Austria; but it was an a])t snare for the restless 
and short-sighted ambition of Joseph, while the hope of more 
practical advantage lay on the side of Catharine. The friendship 
of the two Courts was cemented by a family alliance. Josephus 
nephew, Francis, afterwards Emperor, was married to the younger 
sister of the Grand Duchess of Russia, and thus the presumfitivo 
heirs of two Imperial thrones became brothers-in-law. The King 
of Prussia, to efface the impression of the Emperor^s visit, sent 
his nephew and heir. Prince Frederick William, to St. Petersburg. 
But a new and adverse influence reigned at that Court. After a 
long enjoyment of Catharine^s favour, Gregory Orloff had been 
tllsfjraced in 1772, and dismissed with presents of untojd value. 
He was succeeded in his ofiSce by Alexander Wassiltschikoff, an 
officer in the Guards. But Catharine soon grew tired of a man 
whose only recommendation was his handsome person, and in 

* We learn this fact from Joseph himself. See Dohm, DniknUrdi^hitcn^ B. i. 
S. 420 . 
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1774 WassjUs^Jiikoff was superseded by Potemkin. Gregory 
Alexfind^rowitseli Potemkin was the son of a Russian noble^ and 
had played* a subordinate jfart in the revolution which placed 
Catharine on* the throne. His countenance was manly, but not 
prepossessing ; his figure gigantic, but not well-proportioned ; his 
temper violent and overbearing. He is said to have been the 
only man, except Orlolf, who continued to retain his influence 
over Catharine after connections of more tender nature had 
ceased. He obtained the conduct of aflairs soon after his pro- 
motion, and continued to retain it till his death, though compelled, 
in 1776, to resign his more peculiar office to another. His brutal 
energy, which kept the nobles in awe, was useful to the Czarina. 

Potemkin had long set his heart upon a war with Turkey, with 
the design of seizing the Tartar countries which had been declared 
independent by the'^Peace of Kutchuk Kainardji. With this 
view ho employed himself in exciting disturbances in the Crimea. 
He compelled the Porto to restore the Khan Sahim Gherai, 
whom it had deposed, and who was in the Russian interest ; and 
when the Turks assumed a threatening attitude against Sahim, 
supported him by sending an army under Suvaroff into the 
Crimea (1778). The Porte on its side had, indeed, afforded 
ground for complaint, and especially it had infringed on the Peace 
of Kainardji by opposing the passage of Russian vessels from 
the White Sea, or Egean, into the Rlack Sea. The war which 
seemed imminent was, however, averted by the mediation of 
Prance, and a new Convention was executed at Constantinople in 
March, 1779.' 

Frederick II., with a view to maintain the peace of Europe, 
liad proposed a quadruple alliance between Russia, Prussia, 
Poland, and the Porte. But he soon discovered that the Court 
of %t. Petersburg regarded the Peace of Kainardji only as a 
stepping-stone to greater enterprises, and Catharine, on her side, 
abandoned an ally on whom she could no longer reckon. Thus 
was terminated the Russian and Prussian Alliance. The breach, 
perhaps, was not quite complete till the death, in 1783, of Count 
Panin, who had always favoured the Alliance; but Potemkin was 
the decided adversary qf Prussia, and when, in 17 §2, the Grand 
Duke Paul and his unfe made the tour of Europe, they were 
forbidden to visit Berlin. 

After the* Convention of 1779 further disputes arose between 


* Called the Convention of Ainali KaraK\ from a Gardm-jalnce near the arsenal, 
wher.** U was sig^nod. 
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Russia and the Porte, which, however, were amicablj^iettlod till 
the final explosion in 1789. Potemkin gradually indtl^ft Sahim> 
Gherai, after renouncing his religion, even to abdi^ath bis do- 
minions in favour of Catharine, and to pass his life as her Lieu- 
tenant, in e.afee and luxury. A Russian manifesto had appeared 
in April, 1783, declaring the Crimea, the Isle of Taman, and the 
Province of Kuban on the other side of the Straits subject to the 
Russian sceptre, and Prince Potemkin took possession of them. 
Potemkin had diverted the pension assigned to the Khan to his 
own use ; and when Sahim Gherai naturally complained of this 
wrong, he was banished from the Crimea,^ which, together with 
the other Tartar lands, w’^as occupied by Russian soldiers. The 
unfortunate inliabitants, who rose to assert their freedom, w^ere 
put down with a terrible massacre, in which 30,000 persons 
j)erished of all ages and both sexes. The Turks at first acquiesced 
in these proceedings ; and bj' a Convention between Russia and 
the Porte,'' signed at Constantinople, January 8th, 178*l«, the 
domination of the Tartars was put an end to ; but it was easy to 
see that a war would ensue so soon as an o])])ortuuity sliould offer 
itself. 

Catharine now seemed to have mnde a step tpwards realizing 
her project of a new Eastern Empire. She adopted Voltaire's 
idea of erecting a new Greek Kingdom on the coasts of the Black 
Sea. The rccentl 3 ’’-acquired possessions received the names of 
Tauria and Caucasia, and Cherson w^as erected in the midst of a 
desert as the Capital of the new Kingdom, but on a site so ill 
chosen tliat it \vas soon eclipsed by Odessa. Potemkin, who was 
lionourcd^with the ])ompous name of the Taurian," was made 
Governor-General of tJie conquered Provinces, and Grand- Admiral 
of the Black Sea. But, under Russian government, the Tartar 
Provinces began rapidly to decline. Such Were Potemkin's in- 
justice and violence that the greater part of the inhabitants fled 
the country. Two years after their union with lUissia these Pro- 
vinces counted no more than 17,000 males; while in former tiimvs 
the Khan of Tartary had often .appeared in the field with 50,000 
horsemen. 

The relations between Russia and the Porte continued to ])C 
uneasy. Disputes arose respecting the Turkish government •in 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and on other points ; whilst the I’orte, 

' He siil)sf*q«ent1y sonjjht refuge in * This OniM-niirtn \mI 1 h* in 

Turkey, where he was strangled a.s a Zinkeist^n, //. t/t.-i //'^* B. v. 

traitor a few years after. S. 93:3 s«|. 
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on its side, accused the Cabinet of St. Petersburg of frequent 
violations of .the Peace of Kainardji. Catharine II. resolved, in 
1787, to visit her new possessions, and to receive at Cherson the 
homage of her Tartar subjects during a grand festival in honour 
of the founding of that metropolis. After a visit to Kiev, she em- 
barked on the Dnieper with her suite in a flotilla of twenty-two 
richly-decorated galleys (May 3rd) . At Kaniev she had an inter- 
view with the King of Poland, her fornjer lover, now her creature 
and victim. At Koidok she was met by the Emperor Joseph II., 
who, as usual, travelled iurotjnito under the title of Count Falkcn- 
stein. Joseph had devotedly attached himself to her fortunes. 
liOuisXVl. had endeavoured to dissuade his brother-in-law from 
the alliance ; but Jose‘pli had declared to the Court of Versailles, 
in August, 1783, that he would support the Czarina against the 
Turks with 120,000 men. Tlie ])res(mt position of his affairs had, 
liowever, somewhat cooled his ardour. As the two Sovereigns 
approached Cherson, large bonfires wen? kindled at ev(?ry fifty 
rods, to enable them to travel by night. To give her new do- 
minions an air of prosperity, I^otenikin caused temporary villages 
to be erected along the route, which were peopled with inhabitants 
brought from afar, and dressed in holiday attire ; while vast herds 
of cattle were grazing in the pastures. But, after Catharine had 
passed, villages, peasants, and herds vanished like a scene in a 
play, and left the country in its native solitude. At Cherson, one 
of the gates of which bore the ambitious inscription, The road 
to Constantinople,^^ Joseph paid assiduous court to the Czarina, 
and every morning attended her levee as a private individual. 
Future projects against Turkey were cautiously and suspiciously 
discussed during this journey, but no definite plans were formed,, 
and neither Sovereign desired immediate war.* Catharine feared 
a diversion on the side of Prussia and Sweden, while Joseph 
received at Cherson alarming tidings respecting the state of 
Belgium. This position of aftairs was favourable to Turkey, and 
the Divan listened to the exhortations of the English and Prussian 
residents not to let slip the opportunity of taking vengeance upon 
Catharine.*^ The Czarina, who had been scared from continuing 
her jojLirney to Kinbu^n by the apparition of a Turkisli fleet in the 
Liman, had scarcely returned to St. Petersburg, w’hen the Hussian 
Minister at Constantinople was arrested and confined in the Seyen 
Towers, August 10th, 1787. At the same time war was declared 
against Bussia. Chabaz Gherai was proclaimed Khan of the 
* Zinkeisen, B. vi, S. 622. * S^gur, TabUan hut. ct pel. dt V Europe, t. i. p. 93. 
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Tartars, and tho Emperor was required to declare his views. 
Joseph replied that he was bound by treaties to Russia ; and that 
he should repel force by force. But he offered to mediate a Vccon- 
ciliation; and he accompanied this declaration by placing a cordon 
of troops on the Hungarian frontier. 

The war began with a fruitless attack of the Turkish fleet upon 
Kinburn, heroically defended by Suvarofl*, September 24th. The 
winter was passed in negotiations. France attempted to mediate 
a peace, and would probably have succeeded, had not a courier 
of M. de Segur, the French Minister at St. Petersburg, who was 
the bearer of Catharine^s approval of a scheme of conciliation, been 
murdered on the road. In June, 1788, Potemkin crossed the 
Bug and invested Otchakov. The Turkish fleet, which had attacked 
the Russians in the Liman near that plsico, was totally defeated 
and destroyed, June 2()th. Otchakov, after a furious resistance, 
was taken by assault, December 17th, the day of St. Nicholas, the 
patron saint of Russia. A dreadful massacre ensued, in which* 
40,000 persons are said to have lost their lives, ileanwhilo 
Joseph II. had declared war against the Porte, February ’Oth, 
1788. Two fruitless attempts to surprise Belgrade before tho 
declaration threw a shade over tho Austrian policy. The plan of 
the campaign was bad. Tho Austrian* forces were weakened by 
being spread in five divisions over an extent of 800 or 000 miles 
from the Bukovina to the Adriatic. Tlie Emperor led his division 
against Belgrade, but failed through dilatorinoss. Prince Liech- 
tenstein attempted Dubitza with the same result, which place, 
however, was taken by Loudon, August 26th, 1788. On the left 
wing Prince Coburg occupied a considerable part of Moldavia; 
but, on the whole, the campaign was unfavourable. Tho Grand 
Vizier Yussuf broke the Austrian centre and penetrated as far as 
Temesvar. Tho Turks were indeed compelled to evacuate tho 
Banat before the end of autumn ; but, on the whole, the campaign 
must be regarded as a failure; and tho Emperor returned to 
Vienna ill and dispirited. One cause of this failure was tho in- 
efficiency of the Russians, hampered by an attack of Gustavus III. 
of Sweden. But to explain this event it will be necessary to take 
a brief review of the Scandinavian kingdojns. 

During the Seven Years^ War the faction of tho Hats had 
rejgnod supreme in Sweden ; but they lost their i^iflueiice after 
the Peace, and in the Diet which assembled in 1765 the Caps 
contrived to seize the Government. To the people, however, this 
change was of little benefit. They were still oppressed by an 
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oligarchy differing but little from that which had been supplanted 
except in its views of foreign policy. The old King Adolphus 
Frederick was too fond of peace and tranquillity to attempt any 
changes in the State ; but his son, the Crown Prince Gustavus, a 
nephew by his mother of Frederick the Great, had already begun 
to appear in public as the defender of the people against the op- 
pressions of the nobles, and by his talents and popular qualities 
excited much admiration and enthusiasm. He had compelled the 
Council to convoke the States, before the usual period of assembly, 
in April, 1769 ; a step, however, wliich only resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the iTafs. Ih 1771 Gustavus made a journey to 
Paris ; and he was in that metropolis when he heard of his father’s 
death, on February 12th. Gustavus, w6iile at Paris, entered into 
a solemn ongageiftcnt with the French Ministry to bring about a 
Monarchical Revolution in Sweden. Yet, at this very time, he 
signed, at the demand of the Swedish Council, an Act of Security 
which they had forwarded to him, by which he promised to take 
on his return a solemn oath to the Constitution of 1720, and to 
roglird as enemies of their country all who should attempt to 
restore the Kingly power.^ 

The talents and manners of Gustavus III. made him very 
popular at the beginning of his reign, and great hopes were en- 
tertained of him. The gold furnished to him by the French 
Court was applied to corrupt the soldiery, and the mutual hatred 
of the two prevailing factions was employed to work their own 
destruction. Gustavus was called u])on at his coronation, which 
was celebrated with great pomp in May, 1772, to sign the Act of 
Security ; but tliough ho pledged himself by an oath to its obser- 
vance, ho declared that he had not read it, so great was his con- 
fidence in tlie States ! and he was hypocritical enough to add that 
he had long taken the oath in his heart, being convinced that it 
was intended for the good of the nation. Yet he was already 
preparing the overthrow of the Constitution. 

Gustavus was sure of the people. He had also formed a part)^, 
called the Court Party, which included many of the Hats-, ho had 
won the military, and espociall}’^ the garrison of Stockholm, to 
whiclr the Council, in wder to retain its obedience, allowed double 
ptiy. In July, 1772, disturbances broke out in the remoter pro- 
vinces. Eudbeck, one of the chief members of the oligarchy, who 

* For tins period of Swedish history En<r1ish Eiiil)fissy in that country); Pos- 
see Slinridun, Huit. of the late Revolution selt, Lthm Gustavus III. 

Ju Sivnlm (Sheridan was secretary to the 
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had been despatched on this account to Gothenburg and Carls- 
krona^ was refused admittance into the little fortress of Cliristian- 
stadt. The King^s brothers, Frederick Adolphus and Charles, 
began to put their regiments in motion in Schonen. The Council 
now appointed Funk, one of their body, governor of Scania, 
with dictatorial power ; required the King to recall his brothers, 
placed patrols in the streets of Stockholm, and forbade the King 
to leave the city (August 19 th, 1772 ). Gustavus at this crisis 
seemed immersed in the most frivolous amusements, such as de- 
signing patterns for embroidery, and other pursuits of the like 
kind. But under this veil he had prepared the blow which ho 
meditated striking. On the very morning that the Council had 
thus declared war upon him, ho repaired to that assembly and 
loaded them with the bitterest reproaches. He next proceeded 
to the main guard, and assembling the officers who were in his 
confidence, ho addressed them with that popular eloquence for 
which he was famed, and persuaded all but three to sign a ])a])er, 
transferring their allegiance to himself instead of the Council. By 
the common soldiers and the populace ho was received with 
universal applause, llis next step was to surround the Council 
in their chamber, and place a guard upon all the avenues. Then 
mounting hia horse, he rode through the city, announcing with 
his own mouth the fall of the tyrannical oligarchs amid general 
acclamation. Before evening, Gustavus was undisputed master 
of Stockholm. In his address to the people on the following day, 
Gustavus assured them that he should claim only the limited pre- 
rogatives enjoyed by Gustavus Adolphus And Charles X. Yet the 
Constitution, drawn up by liimsolf, to which lie compelled the Diet 
to swear by pointing his cannon on the assembly, invested him 
with extraordinary prerogatives, so that, in case of need, ho was 
even empowered to levy new tfixes, without tile consent of a com- 
mittee of the States. The King now dismissed the old Council, 
and appointed n new one entirely dependent on himself, lint in 
spite of these arbitrary and unconstitutional proceedings, tho 
first measures of Gustavus were highly popular. He abolished 
the abuses introduced by the late oligarchical government, and 
caused justice and order to flourish in the Kingdom. 

This revolution deprived Russia of the influence she had hitherto 
exqjrcised in Sweden by means of the prevailing anarchy. In order 
to regain it, Russian emissaries were constantly inciting the nobles 
against the Court. Gustavus, to revenge himself, seized the occa- 
sion of tho Russian war with the Turks. He renewed the ancient 
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connection between Sweden and the Porto, and by treaties con- 
cluded in 1787 and 1788, engaged to attack Eussia, on condition 
of receiving Turkish subsidies.^ Catharine II. having equipped 
at Cronatadt in the spring of 1788 a fleet destined for the Medi- 
terranean, Gustavus caused his brother, the Duke of Sudermania, 
to issue from Carlscrona with the Swedish fleet, while at the same 
time he assembled some troops in Finnland. Count Rasumoffski, 
the Russian Minister at Stockholm, hereupon presented a note de- 
manding an explanation of those preparations ; but as the note 
was addressed to all those of the nation who participated in the 
government,” Gustavus, instead of explaining, ordered Easu- 
moffski to quit the kingdom as a disturber of the public peace ; 
and, on July 1st, ho caused an ultimatum to be presented to Catha- 
rine, in which he demanded the punishment of Rasumoffski, the 
cession of Russian Finnland and Carelia with Kexholm, and the 
acceptance of Swedish mediation between Russia and the l*orte. 
Ho also demanded that Catharine sliould disarm lier Baltic fleet 
and recall her troops from Finnland, w'hilst he reserved to liimself 
the right of remaining armed till a peace should bo concluded 
with the Porte. Catharine replied by a declaration of war, 
July 11th. 

The Swedes began the campaign by taking Nyslot and invad- 
ing Carelia. Gustavus in person laid siege to Frederickshamn, 
but either false news or want of provisions compelled him to raise 
it and retire to Kymenegord. Terror reigned at St. Petersburg. 
The Russian fleet had fought a drawn battle with the Swedish in 
the Gulf of Finnland. But the force of Gustavus was paralyzed 
by an unforeseen event. The news of preparations making in 
Norway by the Danes compelled him to return to Stockholm. He 
had scarce left the army when a number of officers assembled to- 
gether, and alleging that the Constitution of 1772 forbade the King 
to undertake an offensive war without the consent of the States, 
required the Duke of Sudermania to propose an armistice ; and, 
on the Duke^s refusal, they sent a deputation to St. Petersburg to 
declare that the army would not pass the frontiers provided 
Catharine instructed her troops not to enter Finnland. Catharine 
gave the deputation a gracious reception ; an armistice was agreed 
orf, which the Duke of Sudermania was compelled to accept ; and 
he retired from Russian Finnland. 

The preparations making by Denmark to interfere in the con- 
test recall our attention to that country, of whose history we shall 

* Wenck, t. iii. p. 504. 
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offer a brief retrospect. Frederick V., who, towards the end of 
his life, grew somewhat weak and superstitious, died at the early- 
age of forty-two, January 14th, 1766. He was a munificent 
patron of literature and science, and a favourer of courtly splen- 
dour ; but for the people little was done, and the peasant remained 
the serf of the* landed proprietor. He left a son only seventeen 
years of age, who succeeded him with the title of Christian VII. 
A generous, or rather, perhaps, a politic, act on the part of 
Catharine II. had, early in Christianas reign, attached Denmark to 
Russia. By a treaty, concluded in 1767, she had renounced, in 
the name of her son Paul, his pretensions to the Duchy of Schlcs- 
wick, and agi’eed that the part of Holstein still governed in Paiirs 
name should be reunited to Denmark. 

The history of Denmaik from Frederick\s death down to the 
period at which wc fire amved presents little of importance. A 
domestic tragedy forms its chief incident. Christian VII. married 
an English princess, Caroline Matilda, a sister of George HI., 
who, in January, 1768, bore him a sou and heir. In this year 
the young King, who had been badly educated, and whose mental 
weakness approached fiituity, was sent on a tour to England and 
Franco with a suite of near sixty persons, while his young consort 
remained at home. In Holstein the travellers wore jorinod by a 
remarkable man, Struensee, town physician {StadfphysHiiis) of 
Altona. Struensee, who was destined to exert a powerful in- 
fluence both over Christian and his Kingdom, was a handsome, 
strong-built man, of witty and agreeable conversation. Bred uj) 
in an ascetic pietism by his parents, ho had, like many talented 
persons of that age, ended with discarding all religion and becom- 
ing a disciple of the French philosophy. During this journey tho 
King lost the little bodily and mental strength he had before 
possessed, and foil entirely under the influence of Struensee, who 
became Christian's body physician after his return to Copenhagen. 
Struensee now formed a criminal connection with tho young Queen, 
Caroline Matilda; the imbecile and impotent Christian was brought 
entirely under their control ; Count Bernstorf, Baron Hoik, and 
the former ministers were removed ; and Struensee, associating 
with himself Falkenskiold as commander-in-chief, ‘ and Brandt, 
who succeeded to Hoik's office of amusing the King, began in 
1770 to assume the entire direction of aifairs. Struensee was an 
autocratic reformer, after the manner of Pombal in Portugal. 

* The M^moirrs of Falkenskiold, tran-«lated into French by Secrctan (Paris, 1820 j, 
are a source for this period. 
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l)uringhis short tenure of office he is imid to have issued' no fewer 
than 600 reformalb^ decrees, many of which 'v^re'bighiy tolutaiy.. 
He abolished the censorsiiip of the Press ; suppressed thd many 
honorary titles which had crept in to ^n absurd eia^^ent durihg 
the preceding reign ; abolished monopolies^ and reyersions to 
vacated offices ; reformed the relations between the peasabts and 
landed nobles, as well as municipal corporations, the lAagi’stracy,. 
the universities, courts of law, &c. Ho made debts recoverable 
by legal process from the highest noble as well as froiA the 
meanest citizen. He introduced economy into military ser- 
vice by reducing the royal horse-guard. Ho also attempted some 
reforms in the Church, especially by abolishing most of the 
numerous holidays. In short, ho tried to imbue Denmark, which 
was near a century behind, the rest of Europe, with the spirit of 
the age, and with this view ii^itcd thither many foreigners dis- 
tinguished by their learning or ability. 

These innovations naturjilly produced great discontent and oppo- 
sition among the privileged classovs. Struensee had touched the 
interests of three powerful orders — tho clergy, the army, and the 
nobles. Nay, with tho best intentions for tlicir welfare, ho had 
contributed to offend the prejudices of the whole nation ; for the 
greater part of the Danes, wlio were bigoted Lutherans, regarded 
Struensee, on account of his reforms in tho Church, as no better 
tlian an atheist. The national prejudices were also shocked by tho 
introduction of foreign teachers and outlandish ideas, and especially 
because the edicts of reform liad been promulgated in the German 
language instead of the Danish. Hence, a Danish pa^'fy was 
formed, in opposition to the German,” and these names became 
the watchwords of national antipathy. The widowed Queen Juliana, 
Christian Vll.^s stepmother, who saw her own son Erodcrick 
neglected, retired from Court iu disgust, and put herself at the 
head of tho Danish party. The conduct of tho youug Queen 
Caroline and Struensee soon supplied this faction with the means 
of overthrow’ing them. In the well-known condition of Christian, 
the birth of a princess had manifested tho nature of the connec- 
tion between Caroline and her Minister. Struensee, on his side, 
bogan*to abuse his influence, and effaced the merit of his reforms 
by his ambition, avarice, and vanity. He enriched himself, whilst 
he forced economy on others ; nay, elated 'with his success, he was 
even weak enough to assume some of the official titles which he 
had abolished#! and he caused himself and his colleague Brandt to 
be created Counts. He lived in princely style in the royal palace^ 
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and instead of a dernocratie refoniuer made'him'seif a sort«of Dio^ 
tator, with the title of Privy Cabinet Minister. All papers signed 
by him, and ftimished with the cabinet seal, were to be regarded 
as valid as if* they had received the royal signature. 

In spite,, however, of the opposition formed against him, 
Strnensee might probably have maintained his hold of power 
had lie possessed the requisite courage and resolution. But in 
the presence of danger this bold reformer did not show himself 
equal to the task which he had undertaken. He displayed his 
cowardice by flying with the whole Court from Copenhagen on 
the occasion pf a. riot of some 300 sailors, who compelled him to 
grant a request he had previously refused. He acted with equal 
pusillanimity on two or three other occasions. Thus he had de- 
termined to reduce the Norwegian guards, a privileged corps, and 
distribute them among the rogiqjients of tlie line ; yet, when a 
mutiny arose,' he not only complied with their demand to be dis- 
charged, but even conciliated them by a distribution of money. 
By such instances of weakness he inspired his enemies with 
contempt as well as hatred, and encouraged them to work his 
ruin. 

The chief instrument of his fall was Guldbcrg, a miller’s son, 
a ci-devant student of theol(»gy, who, as tutor to Prince Frederick, 
had acquired great influence over the Queen Dowag(‘r. Under 
Guldborg’s direction, a conspiracy was organized against 
Struensce, which included Queen Juliana, Prince Frederick, 
Eantzau, the Minister-at-War, and others. In the morning of 
January 17th,^772, the chief conspirators, who had gained the 
military, suddenly entered Struenseo’s bed-chamber, and by work- 
ing on his fears compelled him to sign the documents which they 
had prepared. Several orders of arrest were next extorted from 
the imbecile Chuistian, by virtue of which Queen Caroline Matilda, 
Struensee, Brandt, and ten of their colleagues were placed in 
confinement. The young Queen wag conducted to Kronborg; 
Struensee and Brandt were cast into horrible dungeons and loaded 
with chains. Stupefied by the sense of his danger, and terrified 
by the threats of his judges, Struensee was induced to sign a full 
confession of his guilt with the Queen. But his hopes of saving 
his life by this step were disappointed. He and Brandt weD'O 
executed, April 28th. Frankenskiold was banished to Funkholm 
in Norway, and compelled to subsist on half-a-dollar a day ; till 
at length, in 1777, at the intercession of the Couri^^of St. Peters- 
burg, he was liberated and indemnified. Queen Caroline Matilda 

IV. R 
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signed a confession of her guilt, March 8th, 1772. Her trembling 
hand was able to form only the first four letters of her name, and 
was guided to the end by Barc^ Schak. A divorce was then 
pronounced between her and Christian YU.; but she was 
liberated from confinement and conveyed to Celle, in the Hano- 
verian dominions, where she died in 1775. 

The hypocritical Guldberg was now triumphant, and ruled 
twelve years in Denmark under the modest title of Cabinet Secre- 
tary. He took an opposite course to Struensee. Instead of 
abolishing abuses he restored them, and introduced fresh ones. 
Thus he acquired the gratitude and favour of the nobles ; but the 
people discovered that the restoration of Lutheranism did not 
involve the return of happiness, and began to regret the Minister 
over whose fall they had rejoiced. Guldberg ruled till 1784. 
Two years before he had dismissed the greatest ornament of this 
period, Peter Andrew von Bemstorf, nephew of the former 
Minister of that name, who to great talents united strict integrity. 
But in the year named the young Crown Prince succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of his father^s person, dismissed Queen Juliana, 
Guldberg, and their creatures, and restored Bcrnstorf to power. 

Agreeably to its treaties with Russia, Denmark prepared to 
succour that Power in its war with Sweden. In September, 
1788, an army of 20,000 Danes, under Prince Charles of Hesse- 
Cassel, invaded Sweden fipom Norway, and advanced as far as 
Uddevalla, near Gothenburg. Gustavus hastened into the 
northern provinces of his Kingdom, and by his popular eloquence 
incited the people to defend their country. The threats of the 
three allied Powers, England, Holland, and Prussia, to send a 
fleet to the help of the Swedish King, induced the Danes to with- 
draw from Sweden; an armistice was concluded under British 
mediation, and Christian VII. declared his neutaality. 

In the Diet which assembled at Stockholm in January, 1789, 
the nobles manifested a disposition to oppose the King; but 
Gustavus, being supported by the other three estates, caused 
twenty-five of the nobles to be arrested, ^’ebruary 20th. On the 
following day he laid before the Diet a new Constitution, under 
the title of an ''Act of Union and Surety:” its object was to 
ixfbrease the royal prerogative, and confer on the King the power 
of declaring war. This Act received the immediate assent of the 
clergy, burgesses, and peasants. The nobles rejected it, but the 
King compelled their speaker to affix his signature ; and though 
this order protested, they agreed, like the rest, to furnish suppliea 
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for the war. Hostilities continued during 1789 and 1790 ; but 
though a great many actions took place^ ^th by sea and land, 
they were^ for the most part^ indecisive ; and, with the exception 
of some of the maritime operations* of 1790^ which brought the 
war to a close, are scarcely worth detailing. 

In May of that year Gustavus, after defeating the Russian 
galleys off Frederickshamn, proceeded to Wiborg, and disem- 
barked troops within thirty leagues of St. Petersburg. Here he 
was joined by his brother, the Duke of Sudermania, with the 
main Swedish fleet. But meanwhile the Russian fleets, stationed 
at Cronstadt and Revel, had formed a junction, constituting a 
force of thirty ships of the line and eighteen frigates, and*^ they 
now blockaded the whole naval power of Sweden, with the King 
himself, in the Gulf of Wiborg, during a period of four weeks. 
Provisions began to fail the Swedes, and the Russian commander, 
sure of his prey, proposed to Gustavus to surrender by capitula- 
tion. Fortunately, an easterly wind sprang up. The Swedes, 
taking advantage of it, and clearing the way by means of fire- 
ships, succeeded in forcing a passage ; but with the loss of seven 
ships of the line, three frigates, and 5,000 men. Gustavus, who 
followed with the Swedish galleys, succeeded in escaping to 
Svenksund, but with the loss of thirty sail. The Russians, how- 
ever, were subsequently defeated with great loss in an attack 
upon that place, and were thus hindered from any attempt upon 
Stockholm. 

These events accelerated a peace. Russia, mistress of the 
Baltic, could no longer be prevented from sending a fleet into 
the Mediterranean ; the aid of Sweden had therefore become 
useless to the Porte, and she could no longer reckon on subsidies 
from that quarter. It was known, too, that Catharine was 
negotiating a peace with the Porte, on the conclusion of which 
Sweden would be exposed to all the weight of her anger. But 
Catharine, on her side, was aware that the negotiations between 
Prince Potemkin and the Turks had been broken off, and that 
Austria was about to conclude a separate peace with them, which 
would leave Prussia and Poland at liberty to turn their arms 
against her. She therefore proposed a conference, which termi- 
nated in the Peace of Werela, on the strict status quo ante bellUm, 
August 14th, 1790.^ 'The progress of the French Revolution 
subsequently converted Gustavus and «Catharine from personal 
enemies into warm friends and allies, and in October, 1791, an 
' Martons, t. iii. p. 175. 
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alliance Was concluded at Drottningholm^ called the Treaty of 
Friendship and Union. ^ 

We must now return to the Austro-Russian war with Turkey, 
the narrative * of which was interrupted at the close of the cam- 
paign of 1788 [supra y p. 235). 

Prince Repnin had now succeeded to the command of the 
Russian army of the Ukraine, and defeated the Turks, who had 
crossed the Danube at Ismail, September 20th, 1789. General 
Platoff, at the head of the Cossacks, took Akerman, or Bialogrod, 
at the mouth of the Dniester, October 13th ; and Potemkin closed 
the campaign by the capture of Bender, November 14th. The 
Austrians had been equally fortunate, under the command-in- 
chief of General Haddik. Prince Coburg, in conjunction with 
Suvaroff, defeated the Turks at Fokchany, August 1st, and again 
at Martinesti, September 22nd ; while Count Clairfait overthrew 
them at Mehadia, August 28th, and drove them from the Banat. 
But the chief hero of the campaign was Loudon, who took the 
suburbs of Belgrade by storm, September 30th, and compelled 
Osman Pasha and the Turkish garrison to capitulate, October 
8th ; Semendria and Passarowitz surrendered a few days after. 

Meanwhile, Sultan Abdul Hamod had been carried off by a 
stroke of apoplexy, April 7th, 1789. His nephew and successor, 
Selim III,, son of the unfortunate Mustapha III., a young Prince 
of twenty-eight years, possessing considerable energy and talent, 
resolved to prosecute the war with spirit ; and he issued a decree 
commanding all the Faithful,^^ between sixteen and sixty years 
of age, to take up arras. But, like some of his predecessors, ho 
acted with more zeal than discretion. Dressed as a sailor, or in 
other disguises, Selim went alone, by night as well as day, through 
the streets of Constantinople ; ho entered manufactories, shops, 
and coffee-houses, and endeavoured to learn the wants and wishes 
of the people from their own mouths.* By such a course, how- 
ever, he was often led into error. By the revival of obsolete 
sumptuary laws, and the severity with which he enforced their 
provisions with respect to apparel, &c.,^he lost more hearts 
than he had gained by his apparent zeal for the welfare of his 
people. * 

Belim^s warlike ardour suspended for a while the negotiations 
which the Court of Berlin, under the counsels of Hertzberg, had 
for some time been carrying on with the Porte, with the view of 
bringing about a peace. Frederick William II. had offered his. 

^ Martens, t. v. p. 3S. ^ Zinkeisen, Gcsch, dcs osm. RekhejSy B. vi. S. 721. 
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mediation betvreen Austria and the Porte : but the Emperor re- 
jected it in an angry letter^ in which he reproached the House of 
Hohenzollern with their encroachments evSt since the days of 
Albert of Brandenburg/ The reverses suffered by the Turkish 
arms, in the campaign of 1789, favoured the renewal of these 
attempts on •the part of Prussia, and a close alliance between that 
Power and the Porte was concluded at Constantinople, January 
31st, 1790. By this treaty Prussia undertook to assist the Porte 
in the following spring with all her forces. But Diez, the Prus- 
sian Minister at Constantinople, exceeded his instructions. The 
Cabinet of Berlin, of which Hertzberg was still the director, had 
only contemplated a war against Austria; but Diez, instead of 
using the general expression enemies of the Porte,^^ specifically 
undertook to declare war against the Russians and Austrians 
and inserted the Crimea,^^ by name, as one of the provinces to 
be recovered by the Sultan, although he had been instructed to 
avoid mentioning any particular provinces.* The King of Prussia 
delayed the ratification of the treaty till June 20th, when these 
clauses were evaded by adding the condition, so far as it shall 
be in our power, and circumstances will permit while all men- 
tion of the Crimea was omitted ; and the words the provinces 
lost in the present war,^^ substituted for it.® The Porte, on its 
side, promised to use its endeavours to procure tlie restitution of 
Galicia and the other Polish provinces seized by Austria, to the 
Republic of Poland.^ In this piece of liberality towards that 
unfortunate country, Hertzberg, however, was not so disinterested 
as he seemed. His object in procuring the restoration of these 
provinces was to extort from Poland, Dantzic and Thorn in ex- 
change for them. By the political relations then subsisting in 
Europe, this alliance assured to the Porte the friendship of Poland 
and Sweden, as well as the powerful intervention of Great Britain 
and Holland ; which two Powers were to be the mediators of the 
future peace. 

Soon after the conclusion of this treaty between Prussia and 
the Porte, the death of the Emperor Joseph II. (February 20th, 
1796), also contributed to give a new turn to affairs. Although 
the success of the Austrian arms in the -last Turkish campaign 
might serve to throw a cheering ray on Joseph's last days, ^et 
the gloomy aspect of affairs in his own dominigiis is thought to 

* It is given by Menzel, B. vi. S. 2J5, t. iii. p. 51 sq.; cf. Zinkeiffon, B. vi. S. 

Anm. 781. 

* Zinkei.sen, B. vi. S. 749. * Hertzberg, t. iii. p. 44 ; Marteofl, 

* The Katificat^DH are in Hertzberg, t. iv. p. 560. 
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]^aTe hastened his end. While the Prnssians were preparing to^ 
strike a blow agafenst him^ discontent was increasing in Austria^ 
Vn insurrection wa/^ daily expected to break out in Hungary; 
Tyrol was in a state of general ferment ; and in the Netherlands 
Joseph had actually been deposed. The discontent in those pro- 
vinces had continued to smoulder^ and^ in 1789^ it burst into a 
flame.^ Even the arbitrary act of Count Trautmannsdorf^ in 
abolishing the Joyeuse Entree y June*18th^ did not produce an im- 
mediate insurrection. But the breaking out of the French Revo- 
lution encouraged the insurgents. The same cause also occasioned 
an insurrection in the bishopric of Li4ge, which then belonged to^ 
the Circle of Westphalia. An imperfect attempt of the Emperor 
to conciliate matters in the Netherlands served rather to aggra- 
vate than soothe the general discontent. By the Edict of August 
14th^ 1789^ he re-established at Louvain the episcopal schools^ 
but without suppressing the general seminary^ and left to theolo- 
gical students the choice of either. In the following September, 
several thousands of the malcontents^ with Cardinal Frankenberg, 
Archbishop of Mechlin^ and the Duke of Arenberg at their head^ 
crossed the frontier to Breda ; and having formed a pretended 
assembly of the States^ they addressed a remonstrance to the 
Emperor, demanding the restoration of the privileges enjoyed by 
Brabant from time immemorial, and threatening, in case of refusal, 
to appeal to God and their swords.^^ The people rose in arms 
under the conduct of Van der Meersch, a retired officer, whp 
styled himself '^General of the Patriots;^' and they defeated 
3,000 Austrians under General Schroder, who had attacked them 
at Tumhout. One Van der Noot, an advocate, who called him- 
self Agent of the Brabanters,^^ now assumed the direction of 
the movement, and became for a time the virtual ruler of the 
Austrian Netherlands. In November the Austrian garrison was 
expelled from Ghent, and all Flanders renounced its allegiance. 
The Archduchess Christina and her husband quitted Brussels 
about the middle of that month, and soon after the Austrian 
troops were driven out, though Trautmannsdorf had, for a time, 
apparently re-establisfied tranquillity by restoring the Joyeuac 
Entree/ A Declaration of Independence was published in that 
ca^tal, December 18th, 1789, to which the other provinces, with 
the exception of Luxembourg, acceded. Before the epd of the 
year the Austrians were entirely expelled. On January 11th, 

‘ For. these events tee Arendt, Bu Brabrntuche Eendutieny in Raitmer*B Taachm^- 
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1790j deputies from most of the provinces of the Austrian Nether-^ 
lands having assembled at Brussels, signed an Act of Union o^ 
THE Belqun United Provinces. The Government of the new^ 
Bepublic, which was of an aristocratic nature, was intrusted to a 
Congress; of which Cardinal Frankenberg was President, Van 
der Noot Prime Minister, and Van Eupen Secretary. 

Such was the state of afiairs at the death of Joseph II., a 
Monarch who appears to have sincerely desired the welfare of his 
subjects, but who undertook the impossible task of ruling them 
according to the philosophic ideas of his age, with the view of 
rendering them happy and enlightened in spite of their interests 
and prejudices, and, as it were, against their will. In Hungary 
he found it expedient to revoke all his innovations before his 
dpath, except the Edict of Toleration and the abolition of serfdom. 
He also sent back to that country the Holy Crown of St. Stephen, 
which was carried in triumph to Buda. In short, he summed up, 
not altogether inaccurately, his own political character in the 
epitaph which he proposed for himself a little before his death : 
^^Here lies a Sovereign who, with the best intentions, never 
carried a single project into execution. ‘ ’Personally, however, 
Joseph had many excellent qualities. He was industrious, he 
mixed freely with his people, and permitted even the meanest of 
them to approach him. To a courtier, who proposed to reserve a 
portion of the Augarten for the higher classes, he replied : If I 
wished to mix only with my equals, I must spend my life among 
the coffins of my ancestors in the Imperial vault.’^ He declined 
a proposal of the inhabitants of Buda to erect a statue to him, 
with some remarks which may serve to show his ideal of a State. 
He observed that he should deserve a statue when prejudices 
were extirpated, and genuine patriotism and correct views of the 
public good established in their stead ; when everybody should ^ 
contribute his proportion to the necessities and security of the 
State ; when the whole of his dominions should be enlightened by 
means of improyed education, a simpler and better teaching of 
the clergy, and a union of religion and law ; when a sounder ad- 
ministration of justice should be introduced, wealth increased by 
augmented population and improved agriculture, better relations 
established between the nobles and their dependents, and trade 
and mapu&cture put on a better footing.^ But the harshness 

* Coxe, Souse of Aitstria, vo\. iLf. the Netherlands; while the regulations 

In this epitaph, howerer, Josepn was which he made for his other dominions con- 
a little too aerere upon himself. His tinue still in force. See Mensel,B.vi.S. 252. 
revocations related only to Hungary and > Menzel, B. vi. p. 255. 
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with' whicli he^ eufoirced minute* and vexatious police^regulations 
deprived him of the popularity which his many good* qualities 
were calculated tomttract. 

Joseph II. died at the age of forty-eight, aCd in the tenth year 
of his reign. Although he had been twice married/ he left no 
living issue, and he was therefore succeeded as King* of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and in the Sovereignty of Austria, by his brother 
Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany. Leopold had ruled Tuscany 
twenty-five years, with the reputation of liberality and wisdom. 
Like his brother Joseph, he had sought to reform the Church, and 
had seconded the efforts of Scipio llicci. Bishop of Pistoia, for that 
purpose. An assembly of all the Jansenist prelates and clergy of 
Tuscany, which Bicci had convoked in the metropolis of his see 
in 1787, drew up the projects of reform, celebrated as the Propo- 
sitions of Pistoia. In these Propositions the Papal power was 
questioned, the showy and merely cxtemal worship introduced by 
the Popes was condemned, and the strict morality of the Jansenists 
declared the essential principle of Christianity. Pius VI., who 
then filled the Papal throne, threatened Ricci with excommunica- 
tion. But the firm attitude of Leopold, who forbade all appeals 
to Rome, refused to recognize the spiritual powers of the Nuncio, 
and abolished the dependence of the religious orders on foreign 
superiors, deterred the Pope from proceeding to this extremity. 
Such reforms, however, were as distasteful to the ^ass of the 
Italians as they were to the Austrians. The populace regarded 
Ricci as a heretic, and on that score thought themselves justified 
in plundering his palace, * The Propositions of Pistoia were con- 
demned by a small assembly of prelates at Florence, dignified with 
the name of a general synod ; and Pius had only to await with 
patience a reaction, which soon dissipated the reforms of the 
♦Tuscan clergy.* Equal liberality was observed in Leopold's civil 
administration. He mitigated the rigour of the penal laws, and 
abolished capital punishment, even in cases of murder. Observ- 
ing that this mildness was attended with beneficial effects, he in- 
troduced, in 1786, his celebrated Code, by which the criminal law 
was entirely revised, and the prosecution and punishment of 
offenders reduced to a minimum of harshness and severity. 

Leopold, who was forty-three years of age at the time of his 


* First to Maria Isabella of Bourbon, 
daughter of Dun Philip, Duke of Panna ; 
by whom he had two daughters who died 
young. His second aife a as Josenha of 
Havaria, daughter of the Emperor Cnarles 
Vll., by whom he had no issue. His 


second wife was distasteful to him, and 
he ne\er married again, but he indulged 
in promiscuous amours, which sometimes 
enilangerod his health. 

• Sec Hf^moires sur Pie VI. et son 
Pmitijicat, 
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brother's dei^th, immediately left Itorence for Viennl. TBfrpoEti- 
•cal atmosphere', aa we have seen; was anything but clear. Lebpold . 
felt that the most pressing necessity was to aocemmodate Inatters 
with Prussia. Immediately after his arrival in Vienna, he ad- 
dressed a letter to the King of Prussia, in which ho expressed a 
desire for hiap friendship, and candidly declared that, as an in- 
demnity for the expenses of the war with Turkey, he should be 
content with the boundaries assigned to Austria by the Peace 
of Passarowitz in 1718; and he concluded with assurances of 
moderation with regard to his future policy.^ He did not, how-- 
ever, neglect the precautions rendered necessary by the attitude 
assumed by Prussia, and ordered an army of 150,000 men to 
assemble in Moravia and Bohemia ; although this step compelled 
him to reduce his forces on the Danube. Frederick William 
replied in a conciliatory autograph letter, in which he intimated 
that he could not act without the concui*rence of his allies (April 
15th). At this juncture England proposed an armistice to Prussia 
and the belligerents, in order to treat for a peace on the stakis quo 
ante helium; but the proposal failed, chiefly through the obstinacy 
of Kaunitz, now an old man of eighty, whose senile caprices were 
treated with great deference by Leopold, although opposed to his 
own convictions.* After the rejection of the armistice Prussia 
subtnitted the following project for a peace : That Austria and 
Eussia should, restore to the Porte all the territory they had con- 
quered between the Danube and Dniester ; Austria, however, re- 
taining those parts of Wallachia and Servia which had been as- 
signed to her by the Peace of Passaro>vifz, but restoring Galicia 
to Poland, except the district from the borders of Hungary and 
Transylvania to the rivers Dniester and Stry. In order to restore 
the balance between Austria and Prussia, the^ latter country was 
to have Dantzic and Thorn. On these conditions Frederick 
William II. agreed not to oppose Leopold in the Netherlands, 
and to vote for him as Emperor.’ The Prussian note accompany- 
ing these proposals was peremptory, almost challenging. Austria 
declined the terms oflered, on the ground that the districts assigned 
to her were no equivalent for the sacrifices required of her, and 
that it was unreasonable to demand that peacQ should be made at 
her expense. • 

* Hertzberg, ffec'imil de DediicihnUf Eroi)eror, when he had any business to 
t. iii. p. 61. traniMU't, was obliged to go to Kaunitz a 

» See Mc^moire and Correspondmee of house, as he, never i«me l*) Court. JfS. 
Sir R, M. Keith (the British Minister Jonmal, iln’ds p. 290 nntv. 
at Vienna), to the Duke of Leed.s, ® Hertzberg, t. iii. p. 

May lUh, 1790, vol. ii. p. 277 spj. The 
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Both parties now prepared for war. Loudon resigned the com-^ 
mand on the Danube^ to place himself at the head of the Austrian 
army on the frontier of Saxony. The main body of the Prussians^ 
under the King, the Duke of Brunswick^ and General Mollendorf, 
assembled in Silesia; another division was stationed in East 
Prussia, on the borders of Lithuania, and a third in West Prussia, 
towanJs the Vistula. It was in his camp at Schonwald that Frede- 
rick William ratified his treaty with, the Porte, as already men- 
tioned (June 20th). But in spite of these hostile demonstrations, 
both Sovereigns were secretly longing for peace. Leopold wished 
to allay the intestine disorders of his dominions ; Frederick Wil- 
liam apprehended that his proposals might be distasteful to Poland 
and the Porte ; while both Monarchs were filled with alarm at the 
rapid progress of the French Revolution. Fresh negotiations were, 
therefore, opened at Reichenbach, a town in the principality of 
Schweidnitz. Russia refused to take part in them, having resolved 
to treat separately with the Pprte. Hertzberg, bent on carrying 
his views against Austria, even at the risk of a war, endeavoui'ed 
to exclude England from the Conference, because that Power, 
well as Holland, advocated the strict status quo ante helium; and 
they had declared that if Prussia should persist in her scheme of 
indemnification, and a war should be thereby kindled, they should 
not consider it a casus foederis^ and should forbear to take %ny 
part in it. Lucchesini, too, the Prussian Minister at Warsaw, dis- 
suaded the irresolute Frederick William from adopting Hertz- 
berg^s policy ; which he and others represented as the offspring 
of a false ambition, and h blind and passionate hatred of Austria.' 

Leopold's firmness had almost occasioned the breaking-off bf 
the negotiations, when they suddenly took a new turn. A party 
had sprung up in Poland which opposed the cession of Dantzic and 
Thorn, its only ports, and preferred to renounce Galicia. As this 
party was supported by the Maritime Powers, Frederick William 
deemed it prudent to postpone his endeavours to obtain thgse 
places till a more convenient opportunity. In revenge, the Prussian 
Cabinet required that Austria should give up Turkish Wallachia, 
and signified that the non-acceptance of this condition within ten 
days would be consj^dered a declaration of war. Leopold consented 
tw accept the strict status quo ante helium. As there had been 
no war between Austria and Prussia, those two Powers contented 

themselves with reciprocal declarations, which were combined in 

e 

’ Sir R. M. Keith characterizes them as *<8jhomes ot partition y exchange, and dtpre- 
dation**^Memoirs, toI. ii. p. 361. 
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the Convention op Reichenbach/ signed August 5th, 1790. On 
the 21st of the same month an armistice was concluded at Giur* 
g^o, between Austria and the Porte. Before its conclusion the 
Austrians had gained some advantages in the campaign of that 
year. Old Orsova had capitulated to them, April 16th, and some 
successes had* been achieved in Wallachia. 

It was not till January, 1791, that a congress for the establish- 
ment of peace between Austria and the Porte was opened, under 
the mediation of England, Holland, and Prussia, at Sistova, a 
town in Bulgaria. During its progress, the Austrians, raising a 
distinction between the status quo de jure and facto, made some 
new demands, which they ultimately carried; not, however, in the 
treaty, but by a separate convention with the Porte, by which the 
latter ceded Old Orsova and a district on the TJnna. The Porte 
retained Moldavia and Wallachia. The Peace of Sistova and the 
Convention, were signed on the same day, August 4th, 1791.* 

The reconciliation with Prussia had many beneficial results for 
Leopold. Besides promoting the Peace of Sistova, it enabled him 
to put down the disturbances in the Netherlands and Hungary, 
and helped him to the Imperial Crown. The three allied Powers 
did not wish to see Austria deprived of the Belgian provinces by 
a revolution, though they wanted her to make a new barrier treaty. 
After the Congress of Reichenbach had settled the affairs of Tur- 
key, the Prussian Minister delivered to those of Austria a declara- 
tion of the Maritime Powers, expressing their readiness to guaran- 
tee, in conjunction with Prussia, the constitution of the Austrian 
Netherlands, and to take the necessary steps to bring them again 
Alder the dominion of the House of Austria. On intelligence of 
this, the Brussels Congress sent deputies to London, Berlin, the 
Hague, and Paris, to make remonstrances and demand succours. 
Leopold, before he left Florence, had declared his disapproval of 
the innovations of his predecessor in the Netherlands, had pro- 
miised a complete amnesty, confirmed l^eJoyeuse Entree, and even 
extended the privileges of his rebellious subjects ; but without 
effect. An army of 20,000 men was raised, and placed under the 
command of Van der Noot; but this force, which attacked the 
Austrians on the Meuse, in the autumn ef 1790, was beaten in 
almost every rencounter. It had been settled at ^ichenbaclr to 
hold a congress at the Hague, which was opened in September, 
and attended by Austrian, Prussian, English, and Dutch Minis- 
ters. The Belgian provinces also sent deputies ; but as they still 
‘ Hertzberg, t. iii. p. 103 sqq. * Martens, t. v. p. 18. 
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continued refractory, and demanded that France should be asso- 
ciated in the negotiations, the mediating Powers declared, October 
3l8t, that .unless they made their submission within three weeks, 
they would be abandoned to their fate. This declaration was in 
accordance with a manifesto published by Leopold at Frankfort, 
on the 14th of that month, announcing that if the JTetherlanders 
should not have returned to their duty by November 21st, he 
should cause an army of 30,000 men to*enter their provinces. The 
insurgent States made use of the last moments of their indepen- 
dence to offer the sovereignty to Leopold's third son, the Arch 
duke Charles. This step, however, did not arrest the march of the 
Austrians, under Field-Marshal Bender. They entered Namur, 
November 24th, and Brussels, December 2nd, when the rest of 
the Belgian towns submitted. On December 10th the Ministers 
of the Emperor and the mediating Powers signed, at the Hague, 
a definitive convention,^ and the provinces sent deputies to tender 
their submission. The Netherlanders were guaranteed in their 
ancient rights and privileges, with some new concessions, and a 
general amnesty, containing only a few exceptions, was proclaimed. 
The Republic of the Belgian Provinces had lasted scarce a year. 
The Archduchess Christina and her husband, the Duke of Saxe 
Teschen, made their solemn entry into Brussels, June 15th, 1791 ; 
but though the aristocratic and more powerful party, which was 
in favour of kingly government, had submitted, democratic dis- 
turbances, in connection with the dominant faction in France, still 
continued. 

^The disturbances in Hungary had also been calmed. Leopold 
was quietly crowned at Pressburg, November 15th, 1790. TKfe 
Emperor's son, Alexander Leopold, whom the Hungarians had 
unanimously elected their Palatine, assisted in placing the Crown 
upon his father's head. The new King of Hungary had, in the 
previous October, received at Frankfort the German and Imperial 
Crown, to which he had been unanimously elected, with the ti|jfe 
of Leopold II. Leopold's government in the Austnan dominions 
was reactionary. One of his most important regulations was the 
introduction of the secret police, which he had established in 
Tuscany, principally, it is said, for his amusement. Leopold died 
suddenly, March 1st, 1792, in consequence of errors in diet, and 
the use of incentives which he prepared himself. He was forty- 
five years of age at the time of his death. He had had sixteen 
children, of whom fourteen survived him. He was succeeded in 
• Martens, t. iii. p. 342. 
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the Austrian Monarchy by his eldest son^ Francis, then twenty-five 
years of age, who, in the following July, was elected and crowned 
at Frankfort, with the Imperial title of Francis II. Leopold had 
invested his second son, Ferdinand, with the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany. 

Meanwhile^he war had continued between Russia and the Porte. 
The campaign of 1790 began late. Under Potemkin, Suvaroff, and 
other generals, the Russians captured Kilia Nova, October 20th, 
and two or three other places subsequently surrendered. But the 
grand feat of the year was the taking of Ismail by assault, by 
Suvaroff, December 22nd. This desperate enterprise was not 
achieved without great loss on the part of the Russians, who stained 
their victory by the horrible butchery which they committed. The 
campaign on the Kuban cand in the Caucasus was also favourable to 
the Russians. Several engagements took place at sea. A bloody 
but indecisive battle was fought near the Gulf of Yenikale, July 
19th, 1790, and, on September 9th, Admiral Ouschakoff entirely 
defeated the Turkish fleet near Sebastopol. 

Fortune also favoured the Russian arms in 1791 . The principal 
event in the campaign of that year was the defeat of the Grand 
Vizier, Yussuf Pasha, by Prince Repnin, near Matchin, July 10th. 
The victory, was chiefly duo to General Kutusoff, who commanded 
the Russian left wing. On the 3rd of the same month. General 
Gudowitsch, with the army of the Caucasus, took Anapa, the key 
of the Kuban. On August 1 1 th. Admiral Ouschakoff, after a severe 
engagement, defeated the Turkish fleet off Kara Burur, or the 
Black Cape. But on that very day the ifreliininarics of a peace 
had been signed at Galatz. 

Catharine II. having refused to accede to the Congress of Rei- 
chenbach, or to accept the mediation of Prussia with the Porte, 
Frederick William put a large army on foot ; and Great Britain 
declared to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, that, whether the 
mediation of the allied Powers were accepted or not, she should 
demand for the Porte the strict status quo ante helium. In 
pursuance of this declaration a large fleet, destined for the Baltic, 
was equipped in the English harbours, and the Dutch were called 
upon to furnish their contingent. But a* war with Russia was 
very unpopular in England, on account of the lucrative commerce 
with that country. It was warmly opposed by Pox and Burke ; 
Pitt himself was not anxious for it ; and the retirement of the 
Duke of Leeds, the Foreign Secretary, who was succeeded by 
Lord Grenville (April, 1791), marked the adoption of a more 
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pacific policy. Shortly before the allies had obtained the consent 
of Denmark to act as mediator between Russia and the Porte ; a 
mediation which Catharine accepted. She continued^ however, 
to reject the strict status quo^ though she was not unwilling to 
accept a modified one, which should give her Otchakov and its 
territory ; and in this demand she was supported by Count Bem- 
storff, who, as Danish Minister, conducted the mediation ; but on 
condition that the fortifications of Otchakov should be razed. The 
allies consented ; new propositions were made to Catharine on this 
base, and, after considerable negotiation, preliminaries were signed, 
August 11th, at Galatz, between Prince Bepnin and the Grand 
Vizier. The negotiations for a peace were transferred to Jassy, 
thither Prince Potemkin hastened from St. Petersburg to con- 
duct them. The idea of a peace was very distasteful to Potemkin, 
who was in hopes of obtaining Moldavia and Wallachia for him- 
self, as an independent principality; nor did he altogether despair 
of attaining that object by his negotiations. But the sittings 
of the Congress had scarcely begun when he was seized with a 
malignant fever then raging in those parts ; and to which, perhaps, 
the agitation of his spirits contributed to give a fatal result. He 
left Jassy, October 15th, for his favourite residence, Nicolajeflf. 
But it was not permitted him to reach it. He died on the road 
the following day, in the arms of his favourite niece, the Countess 
Branicka. The Peace of Jassy was signed January 9th, 1792. 
The Dniester was now established as the boundary between the 
Russian and Turkish ' Empires, and thus Otchakov was tacitly 
assigned to Russia ; which Power restored to the Porte its other 
conquests.^ 

•We must now revert, in a fresh chapter, to the States of 
Western Europe, and especially to France; of the affairs of which 
country our account has been brought down to the Peace of 
Paris (above, p. 185 sq.). 

* Martens, t. v. p. 67. Also in Wilkinson’s Moldavia and Wallachiay p. 230 sij. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

I N the events which agitated Eastern Europe since the Peace 
of Paris in 1763^ as recorded in the two preceding chapters, 
we cannot help observing the decline of the political influence of 
France. That Power seemed to be no longer the same which had 
dictated the Peace of Westphalia, and during the reign of Louis 
XIV. had terrified all Europe by her arms and embroiled it by 
her negotiations. An abstinence so repugnant to her natural 
temper was imposed upon her by the necessities of her internal 
condition, and especially by the disorder of her finances. So 
great was her need of repose, that one object alone, the desire of " 
striking a blow at England, might tempt her to draw the sword. 
The Peace of Paris was felt as a humiliating blow by both the 
Bourbon Courts, and especially by that of Versailles. The Duke 
de Choiseul, in conjunction with Grimaldi, Minister of Charles III. 
of Spain, made some endeavours to reopen the treaty of 1763, 
and renew the war with England. Circumstances, however, were 
not yet ripe for such an undertaking, and they deemed it prudent 
to defer their projects of revenge to a more favourable opportunity. 
A diabolical scheme which they had forthod (1764), to burn the 
dockyards at Portsmouth and Plymouth, was fortunately dis- 
covered in time by Lord Rochford, our Ambassador at Madrid, 
and happily frustrated.' » 

As the finanmal embarrassments of France paralyzed her foreign 
policy, so the profligate conduct of Louis XV. and his Court was 
daily alienating the people and producing in their minds that 
disgust and aversion which ultimately overthrew the Monarchy. 
The death of Louisas mistress, Madame de Pompadour, in 1764, 
was only followed by a deeper plunge into vice and shame, by 
the now elderly Monarch. He seemed, indeed, for a while, to be 
awakened to a sense of repentance and amendment by the de^^th 
of his ill-used consort, Maria Leczynska, in June, 1768 ; but these 
.symptoms were of short duration. In the autumn of that year 
his valet de chambre Lebel, the purveyor of his infamous pleasures, 

* Coxe, ^nUh BourhonSj vol. ir, p. 317. 
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introdupe^ to his notice olid Jeanne Vauberpier, a. FOmau of 
abandoned bharacter ^ the mistress, of the proprietor of a tennis 
court. This creature at once acquired a complete asc^dehcy over 
the sensual Monarch. He married her to an elder brother of her 
former keeper^ created her tountess du Barri, and introduced her 
at Court, nay, even to his own daughters. It might be dei:o«* - 
gatory to history to narrate these particulars, but for' the fact 
that, under the ancient rcfjime, the reigning mistress too often 
controlled the destinies of France. Such was the case in the 
present instance. The pride of Choiseul forbade him to court the 
infamous favourite ; and ho even tried to awaken Louis to a sense 
of his disgrace in succeeding all France.^^ His indignation, which 
wo cannot characterize as entirely virtuous, appears to have been 
sharpened by disappointment. His sister, the Duchesi^ de Gi*a- 
mont, had failed to attract the notice of the King, and found her- 
self supplanted not only by a woman without reputation, but even 
a roturihre. The new mistress, however, was supported by the 
Chancellor Maupoou, and by the Duke d^Aiguillon, a bitter enemy 
of ChoiseuFs, who had formerly purchased the King^s favour by 
sacrificing to him his mistress, Madame de la Tournelle, after- 
wards Duchess of Chfiteauroux. In about a year the intrigues of 
this faction effected the overthrow of Choiseul. Louis dismissed 
that ^Minister, December 2‘tth, 1770, on the ground that he had 
nearly involved France and Spain in a war with England, and in 
a letter brutally abrupt, directed him to proceed forthwith to his 
chateau of Chanteloup. 

The annexation of Corsica to Franco was among the last acts 
of ChoiseuFs administration. That island had been under the 
dominion of the Genoese since the year 1284, when they had 
conquered it from the Pisans. The government of the Genoese 
Republic had been harsh and tyrannical. The cruelty exercised by 
its agents in collecting the taxes bad occasioned an insurrection in 
1729; since which time the island had been in a constant state of 
anarchy and semi- independence. They elected their own chiefs, 
and in 1755 they had chosen for their general the celebrated 
Pascal Paoli, second son of Hyacinth Paoli, one of their former 
leadorsv Pascal Paoli, whose father was still alive, was now 
in<his thirtieth year. He held a command in the miUtary ser- 
vice of Naples, and was distinguished by his handsome person 
as well as by his abilities and 'courage. Hanning established 
himself at Corte, in the centre of the island, he organized some- 
thing like a regular government, and diverted the ferocious energy 
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of tlMihoraoaixsArom tlift &znily ferns in’^rhibh it fcpiMijsvexit^to 
aVligcijditxed resistance against t)^e eommon enemy. The French 
Ibad agsumed the part of mediators between the» Genoese and their 
reitelliong colonists as early as 1751. That Republic had succeeded 
in, retaining oxily some of the maritime places ; and three of these 
had been occupied by the French in 1756, but without hostilely 
interfering between the contending parties, and only in their 
quality of mediators. The occupation, however, was abandoned 
at therend of two years ^ till, in 1764, the Genoese having expe- 
rienced the difficulty, not only of subduing the4rebels, but even of 
refining the places which they held, besought the French to 
return ; and by the Treaty of Compiegne put into their hands for 
a term of four years Ajaccio, Calvi, Bastia, and San Fiorenzo* 
The Corsicans made a fruitless attempt to induce France to recog- 
nize their independence by offering the same tribute which they 
h^d 'been accustoiped to pay to the Genoese. It may be men- 
tioned, as illustrating the degree to which the philosophical notions 
then prevalent had affected the minds even of practical men, that 
Colonel Buttafuof 0 , the Corsican agent, was instructed to request 
the groundwork of a constitution from the pen of J. J. Rousseau, 
and to invite that philosopher to Corsica in the name of Pauli’s 
government. The French Court behaved disloyally both towards 
their allies the Genoese and to the Corsicans. The latter wore 
deceived with false hopes ; while, during a four years’ occupancy, a * 
debt was contracted which the Republic of Genoa was unable to 
discharge. The Genoese, too proud to roqognizo the independence 
of their rebellious subjects, made over Corsica to France for a sum 
of two million francs. May 15th, 1768. The Cor&icans resolved 
to defsud themselves, but in the following year were subdued by 
superior forces, and placed under the government of Franco. 
These proceedings excited great indignation in England. General 
Paoli and many of his companions fled their country. Paoli 
came to England, where he was fSted and caressed; but the 
English Government did nothing for Corsica, and ultimately 
acquiesced in its subjection.' 

Among the causes of Choiseul’s fall was the part which^he had 
taken Against the Duke d^Aiguillon. That nobleman hail been 
accused of maladministration in his office of Gdvernor of Brittany, 
and a process had been instituted against him in the Parliament 

> 8eeKi08»f Leden Pascal it, Anec- He died in London, February 5th, 1807, 
dotes of Fuoh s reeidenoe in England will and was buned at St Fancraa 
be found in Bus well’s Life of Johnnon, 

S 
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of Rennes. The King evoiked the suit before the Parliament of 
Paris ; and finding that body hostile to his favoaritej he annulled 
their proceedings in a Lit de Justice ^ and published an Edic^ in- 
fringing the privileges of the Parliament. That body tendered 
their resignation^ and refused to resume their judimal functions^ 
though commanded to do so by the King^ till the obnoTiious Edict 
should be withdrawn. The Court solved the question by a coup 
d^etat. On the night of January 19th, 17,71, the members of the 
Parliament wore awakened in their beds by the Royal musquetaires, 
with a summons from the King to declare yes or no, whether they 
would resume their functions. All but thirty or forty refused. 
Even these, having speedily retracted, were sent into exile, as their 
refractory comrades had been before, and the Council of State was 
charged with the provisional administration of justice. These 
proceedings wore followed by others still more arbitrary and 
illegal. The Parliaments throughout the Kingdom wore entirely 
suppressed, and in their place six Superior Councils {conseils 
sup^ieurs), with power to pronounce judgment without appeal, 
except in a few cases, both in civil and criminal causes, were 
erected in the towns of Arras, Blois, Ch&lons, Clehnont-Ferrand, 
Lyon, and Poitiers. For the Parliament of Paris was substituted 
a body of seventy-five persons, nominated by the King, whose 
places, therefore, were neither purchased nor hereditary as 
formerly, and who were forbidden to take presents (epices) from 
suitors. ’This body was nicknamed, aftgr its contriver, the 
Varhment Maupeou, 

All this was done undeif the colour of reform and intellectual 
progress, affected in those days by the most arbitrary Sovereigns. 
Louis XV. was to figure as a liberal with Frederick II. of Prussia, 
Catharine II. of Russia, and Joseph II. of Austria. The preamble 
of Maupeou's Edict, abolishing the Parliaments, developed ideas 
designed to attract the philosopha^s, and really succeeded in 
catching some of the Encyclopcedists, including their chief and 
patriarch, Voltaire. Nor can it be denied that some of the alleged 
motives were sufficiently specious. Thus Maupeou took credit 
fpr abolishing the sale of offices, which often prevented the ad- 
mission of persons into the magistracy who were most worthy of 
it ; iflid for rendering the administration of justice both prompt 
and gratuitous, through the suppression of the Judges- fees, and 
by relieving, through the establishment of the conseils supcTieurs, 
provincial suitors from the necessity of going to Paris.* Nor, if 
* Martin, HUt, de France, t. xvi. p. 2S4. 
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we regard the political functions assumed by the Parliament of 
Paris, w^ there much to regret in its fall. Never, surely, was a 
political machine invented of ^so much pretension and so little 
power.^ A Royal Edict was of no avail till sanctioned and regis- 
tered by the Parliameni;; yet, if this sanction was withheld, the 
Sling had only to hold a Lit de Jvstiee, and enforce compliance. 
A body so constituted, and composed principally of one class in 
the State, could never hope to be a constitutional power j and, 
accordingly, its resistance to the Royal will, though sometimes 
productive of serious disturbance, always ended in defeat. Never- 
theless, the abolition of the Parliaments was unpopular with the 
great majority of the French nation. In the first place, the 
Ministry from which these reforms proceeded was not only sus- 
pected, but despised. The Parliaments, again, despite the vices of 
their constitution, were really popular. They were the only expo- 
nents of the national voice ; and in general the mombera, whose 
dignity and independence were secured by their places being 
hereditary, though purchased, had shown themselves the friends 
of liberty and progress. The p^ple recollected that it was they 
who had opposed the feudalism and Ultramontanism of the Middle 
Ages, and that to them alone they could now look for any barrier 
against Regal despotism. These sentiments were shared by many 
•of the very highest rank. Out of twenty-nine Peers present, 
eleven had opposed the registry of the Edicts against the Parlia- 
ments ; and what seemed still more serious, all the Princes of the 
blood Royal, except one, had protested against the proceedings 
of the Court, and even denied the King's^ power to issue such an 
Edict as that of the Lit de Justice. The Advocate- General Seguier, 
had, at the time, warned the King to his face against the course 
he was pursuing, and bade him remember that even in the 
greatest Monarchies, disregard of the laws had often been the 
cause or the pretext of revolutions. 

This blow against the State had been preceded a few years 
before by one^ against the Church. Choiseul, in conjunction with 
Madame de Pompadour, had efiected the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from France ; and it has been thought that the fall of that 
Minister was hastened by the revenge and intrigues of the dis- 
ciples of Loyola. The fall of the Jesuits concerns the general 
history of Europe, and we have, therefore, abstained from touching 
on it, till it could be narrated in its totality. We have already 
said that this movement originated in Portugal, and was the work 
of Pombal. To the influence of the Jesuits it was ascribed that 
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the weak and superstitious John Y. had annihilated all hope or 
progress, by throwing his Kingdom entirely into the hands of the 
clergy ; and this circumstance is the best justification of Pon^al’s 
harsh and arbitrary proceedings against the Society. Amidst the 
enlightenment of the eighteenth century, the conduct of John 
might have befitted the most benighted period of the Dark Ages. 
Among other instances of his extravagance may be mentioned 
the foundation of the Royal Convent of Mafra, at an expense of 
forty-five million crusades, or near four millions sterling. In one 
wing of this building 300 lazy Franciscans were lodged in regal 
splendour ; their church occupied the centre, and the other wing 
formed the King^s Palace ! J ohn founded a patriarchate in Lisbon, 
and towards the end of 1741 caused at least a hundred houses to- 
be pulled down in that city, in order to build a patriarchal church 
and palace. In 1744, after recovering from an attack of sickness, 
he summoned to his Court four-and-twonty prebendaries, whom 
he had instituted, gave all a cap, violet stockings, red shoes, a 
golden hat-band, and a cardinals staff ; conferred upon them 
ducal rank, with an income of 2,000 crusades apiece, and on the 
following day enjoyed the spectacle of seeing them perform divine 
service in their new attire. The Civil Government was also under 
ecclesiastical control, and promulgated the strangest regulations. 
Thus, for instance, the importation of costly manufactures in gold, 
silver, silk, fine stuffs, &c., was suddenly prohibited, except such 
as were to be used by the clergy, and in the churches. The liberty 
to display his whims and caprices in Church matters was bought 
by John at a high price frbm the Court of Rome, and no country 
■was more profitable to the Papal Court than the little Kingdom 
of Portugal. Hence he earned from Pope Benedict XIV. the 
equivocal title of Fulclisshnus, which might signify his excessive 
devotion either to the Holy See or to Christ. 

•In these and the like ivets there was enough to excite the bile 
of a less fiery reformer than Pombal. That Minister regarded the 
Church, and especially the Jesuits, as the chief authors of the 
declining state of the Kingdom ; and he had been further incensed 
against that Society by their conduct in Paraguay. Through the 
influence*of John V.'s daughter, Barbara, who had married Perdi- 
nandfVI. of Spain, a settlement had been effected, in 1750, of the 
long disputes respecting the colony of San Sacramento on the 
river j^ta, which had been assigned to Portugal by the Treaty 
of Utrbeht. Portugal abandoned that colony to Spain, receiving 
ih return the town and district of Tuy, in Galicia, and the Sevea 
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Missions of Paraguay. The native Indians of this district were to 
be transferred to Spanish soil; but their rulers, the Jesuits, in- 
citedi them to oppose this arrangement, and for some time they 
.succeeded in resisting the 3,000 or 4,000 Spaniards and Portu* 
^uese, under the command of the Commissaries appointed to 
effect the 'exchange. Pombal despatched his brother with a 
considerable army, in 1753, to put an end to the dominion of the 
Jesuits; which, however, was not effected till 1756. Meanwhile, 
the great earthquake of Lisbon had taken place. The Jesuits did 
not let slip so favourable an opportunity for working on the 
superstition of the people. Pombal was denounced from the 
pulpits, and the earthquake was appealed to as the visible judg- 
ment of God upon his profanity. 

The Portuguese Minister was not a man to be daunted by 
such attacks. He resolved on the destruction of tho Jesuits. 
His first victim was Malagrida, apparently a harmless fanatic, if 
fanaticism ever can be harmless. Gabriel Malagrida, tho inventor 
of certain mechanical spiritual exercises which he alone could 
conduct, had obtained the odour of sanctity by setting afloat, 
through the efficacy of his prayers, a ship which had been 
stranded ; but, regardless of these merits, the Minister banished 
Saint Gabriel to Setubal. This step was followed up by a seizure 
of all the Jesuits at Court (September, 1757), and the publication 
of a manifesto against them which created a great sensation in 
Europe. The principal charge alleged against them in this docu- 
ment was their conduct with regard tg the Indians of Paraguay. 
In the following year Pombal denounced them to Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. as violating the laws of their Society by illicit traffic 
and plots against the Government ; he forbade them to engage in 
commerce, and finally even to preach and oenfess. The answer 
of the Papal See to this application was deferred by the death of 
Benedict (May, 1758) ; but, soon after, the attempt on the life of 
King Joseph, already related, afforded Pombal a pretext to root 
out the Society.^ They were accused of being privy to that 
»attempt; the new Pope, Clement XIII., was applied to for a 
brief authorizing their degradation and punishment ; and on the 


Joseph I. of Portugal died in Feb- 
rnar/, 1777, and was succeeded by bis 
daughter, Maria Franciaca. Pombal had 
endeavoured to set her aside by abolish- 
ing the decrees of the Cortes, which es- 
tablished the female ^luceession, and 
transferring the Crown to Joseph, ^and- 
. 80 n of the reigning monarch, w'ho gave 


his cimsent to tlie arrangement Bat 
Charles III. of Spain atiaouuced his resol u- 
tion of supporting his niece’s rights with 
his whole force, and the design a/^inst 
her was abandoned. On the ac'.'essioa of 
Marta Francisca, Pombal was dismissed 
Coxe, iSJpen. Bourbons, ch. Ixix. 
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Pope^a Hesitating, Pombal caused all the Jesuits in Portugal, to* 
the number of 600, to be seized and thrown on the Italian coast 
at Civiti Vecchia (September, 1759) . Clement, in retaliation, 
ordered Pompars manifesto to be publicly burnt ; to which that 
Minister replied by confiscating all the possessions of the Society, 
and breaking off diplomatic relations with Rome. Pombal, who 
Was no philosophic reformer, and was not averse even to an auto 
defe which might increase his populaHty, proceeded against the 
unfortunate Malagrida by ecclesiastical methods. Instead of 
arraigning him for high treason, he caused him to be declared 
a heretic by the Inquisition, which was conducted by Domini- 
cans. He wds then delivered to the secular arm and burnt Sep- 
tember 20th, 1761. 

Considering the light in which the Jesuits were generally re- 
garded, Pomba^s act did not meet so much approval from the 
public opinion of Europe as might have been anticipated. The 
h3rpocrisy of the proceedings against them was revolting to the 
philosophical spirit of the age, while their illegality and cruelty 
excited disgust in England and other Protestant countries. Never- 
theless a strong feeling of dissatisfaction with the Society pre- 
vailed throughout the greater part of Europe, which the example 
of Portugal served to stimulate to action. France was the first 
nation to imitate it. The Jesuits, generally so accommodating to 
the manners of the age, had been imprudent enough to display 
their hostility towards Madame de Pompadour, and, by a strange 
coalition, the Royal mistress combined with the Jansenists of the 
Parliament for their destruction. Their commercial transactions 
in the French colonies afforded a handle against them. Their 
house at Martinico, governed by La Yalette, had been converted 
into a great commercial and banking establishment. Their con- 
signments having been intercepted by the English, the merchants 
who had accepted their bills became insolvent, and the creditors 
then proceeded against La Yalette, who declared himself bank- 
rupt. The creditors hereupon brought an action at Marseilles 
against the whole Society established in France, and obtained a 
verdict, (May, 1760), which was confirmed on appeal by the 
Parliament of Paris. 

The scandal of this affair caused a great sensation in Europe. 

Genoese Government ordered the Jesuits to close their com- 
mercial establishment in that city. Yenice forbade them to re- 
ceive any more novices. In France, their ^rade, principally in. 
drugs, was suspended, and their afhirs, as well as the constitu- 
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tions of their Sodetyj were submitted, in spite of the intervention 
of Pope Clement XIII., to the examination of the various Parlia- 
ments. That of Paris severely denounced their doctrines as mur- 
derous and abominable, condemned a multitude of their books, and ^ 
forbade them any longer to teach. Louis XV., who, from fear, it , 
is said, of •a Jesuit knife, was not so inimical as his mistress t& 
them, endeavoured to efiect a compromise, and, by the advice of 
some of his chief prelates, proposed to them to modify their in- 
stitutions. But to permit ttfese to be regulated by a civil power 
would have been a kind of suicide. Their General, Ricci, at once 
rejected the proposal, and declared that they must remain as they 
were, or cease to exist.^ Clement XIII. in vain endeavoured to 
rouse the fanaticism^ of France in their favour. Choiseul and 
Pompadour triumphed over all opposition, though the Queen and 
the Dauphin were ranged on the other side. But the Minister 
prudently Ifeft the odium and responsibility of the proceedings' 
against the Jesuits to the Parliament, who, in the winter of 1761, 
issued against them several celebrated comptea renJus, The Par- 
liament of Rouen took the lead in these proceedings by a decree 
annulling the statutes of the Society, condemning them to be 
burnt, and directing all the Jesuits in their jurisdiction to evac- 
uate their houses and colleges (February, 1762) . The Parliament 
of Paris followed this example in April, and similar measures were 
adopted by those of Bordeaux, Rennes, Metz, Pau, Perpignan, 
Toulouse, and Aix. Some of these Courts, however, as those of 
Dijon And Grenoble, did not go to such lengths, while others, as 
those of Besan 9 on and Douai, were *altogether favourable to the 
Society. The Parliament of Paris, in a decree of August 6th, 
charged the Jesuits with systematically justifying crimes and 
vices of all sorts ; brought against them the political charge of 
owing their allegiance to a foreign Sovereign, thus forming a 
State within the State ; and finished with pronouncing them irre- 
vocably excluded from the Kingdom But though this decree 
was published in the Eing^s name, it did not bear his signature ; 
and it was not till November, 1764, that the Society was entirely 
suppressed in France by Royal authority. . 

ChoiseuFs enmity against the Jesuits was not satisfied with their 
expulsion from France. He resolved to effect their entire Obstruc- 
tion^ and especially he contributi^ to their banishment from Spain ; 
where he is said not to have scrupled at circulating forged letters 

* ** Sint ut tunt, tot non sint.*’ — Flassan, t vi. p. ftOO. 

* Anc, Lois Fron^aises, t. xxii. p. 328. 
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in the naojea of their, generals and chiefs^ with the design of hiing- 
in^. into ^ hatre^ and suspicion/ Several of tKe Spenii^h 
misters of that Aranda^ Campomanes; Monino (a£^rwarda 
betkdr knpl^ as Florida Blanca ) , were imbued mth the spirit of 
„ the French philofophy, and were disposed to fofliow the example 
I of Chciiseul ; but Charles III. hesitated long before ho adopted 
measures against the Society. Some occuirences^ 
however, which took place in 1765 and the following year, excited 
his suspicions against them. They were accused of being the 
authors of the disturbances which arose in the Spknish oolonied in 
America on the occasion of a new code of taxes, as well as of the 
tumults at Madrid in the spring of 1766. These riots, however, 
were really cJiised by the conduct of the Marquis Squillaci, 
Minister of Finance and War. Squillaci Bad introduced a better 
system of police at Madrid ; but being himself ah Italian, he had 
paid little attention, in prosecuting his reforms, to the national 
customs and prejudices; nor were these much more respected by 
the King, who, though born in Spain, had quitted it too early to 
y^tain much love for its manners. Squillaci had also incurred the 
hatred of the people by establishing a monopoly for supplying 
Madrid with oil, bread, and other necessaries. But his inter- 
ference with the national costume was the immediate cause of the 
insurrection. The huge mantles and hats ^nth flaps that could 
be let down had been found, by the concealment which they 
afiforded to the person, to favour the commission of murders, 
robberies, and other crimes, and Squillaci therefore published an • 
edict forbidding them to be worn. Its appearance was the signal 
for an uproar. The populace suiTounded the Royal Palace ; loud 
cries arose for the head of Squillaci ; nor could th^^tuniult be 
appeased till the King appeared on his balcony, promised to 
dismiss the obnoxious Minister, and to appoint a Spaniard in his 
stead. Instead of doing so, however, Charles fled to Aranjuez 
in the night with Squillaci. But the tumult was renewed/ the 
King was again forced to capitulate, and to perform his promise 
of dismissing the Minister. Charles attributed these afironts to a 
conspiracy of the Jesuits with a view to drive him ii^to a retro- 
igrade policy. They trere also charged with a design to exter- 
minate the King and all his family, of which, however, there 
appears to be no proof. The Society was suppressed in' Spain by 
jBk J^oyal Decree, April 2nd, 1766, and all the members of it were 
banished the Kingdom. It was further ordered that the Jesuits 
* Coxe, Spanish Bourbons, toI. iv. p, 354. 
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in Spanish possessions -^ronglioat -world. skoiUd -bp 

arrested on the same- dsy and hour, carried* to,the nearest'^r^, ' 
and to tha^oman States, as being CBe subjects of^the ' 

. Pope i^er than of the S^g. Clement XIII., at the i&stigatibn 
of Bjoci^ declared tlut he would not receive them. The Spanish 
vessels which, an^ed at Civit& Yecchia were fired japon; they, 
were repulsed, at all the ports on the Italian coast; aMP the 
miserable esiles<.«^th whom they were filled, after enduring 
terrible hardships, were at length indebted to Charles III.. for 
procuring them an asylum in Corsica. The Court o^Bolne ulti* 
-mately relaked in its severity, and received the Jesuits despatched 
from the East Indies and America ; to each- of whon^ the King of 
l^ain allowed a small pittance of two pauls, or about a shilling a 
day.^ > . - 

The decree of Charted III. was. followed by another blow 
against the Jesnits in France. The measures taken against them 
in that country had not ^en rigorously carried out. They had 
found support in the differences of opinion respecting them which 
prevailed in the various parliaments^ as well as the quarrels of i 
those bodies with the Court, and they had still retained influence 
enough to cause fear and embarrassment to their opponents. 
But when the news of the proceedings against them in Spain 
arrived in France, the Parliament of Paris was encouraged to 
declaim them public enemies, to command them to quit the King- 
dom in a fortnight, and to supplicate the King, in conjunction 
with air Catholic Princes, to obtain from the Pope the entire sup* 
pression of the Society (May 9th, 1767).* Cholseul, in conjunc- 
tion mth Pombal, urged the King of Spain to support them in ^ 
this undertaking; but though Charles had acted so rigorously 
against' the Jesuits in his own dominions, he could not at first 
persuade himself to aid in their entire destruction. While ho was 
thus hesitating, the Pontiff, by an imprudent provocation,* deter- 
mined •him to assist the views of the French and Portuguese 
Ministers, ^'he Bourbon Sovereigns in Italy, the King of Naples, 
and the Duke of Parma, had followed the example of Spain, and 
expelled the Jesuits. Clement XIII. was impolitic enough to 
show his displeasure by attacking the weakest of these Sovereigns. 
He excommunicated the Duke of Parma, and declared him de- 
prived of his principality as a rebellious vassal of the Church 
(January 20th, 1768). To avenge this insult to the House ofk 

' Respecting the Spanish Jesuits, see Viardot, Les Jisuiies par Us roU, Um 
iviques^ 1357. 
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Bourbon^ Charles III. urged the Kings of France and Kaples to- 
take vigorous {iteps against the Pope^ Louis XV. responded to- 
his appeal by seizing Avignon and the Yenaissini whilst the* 
.Neapolitans invaded Benevento. The movement against the 
JQ^uits spread througholft Catholic Europe. i^They were expelled 
from Venice, Modena, and even from Bavaria, the focus of Ger- 
man Jesuitism. The pious scruples oi Maria Theresa deterred 
her at present from proceeding to sudh extremities } although her 
son Joseph II., and her Minister Kaunitz, disciples of the French 
philosophy, would willingly have seen them adopted'; but 'the- 
Jesuits were deposed from the chairs of theology and philosophy 
in the Austrian dominions. At length an alarming proof of the 
influence still retained by them in Spain induced Charles' Iljr to 
co-operate vigorously for their sapj)re8siom On St. Charles’s 
da^ when he showed himself on his balcony, the people' having 
raised a unanimous cry for their recall, the Spanish Ambassador 
at Kome was instructed, in conjundlon with those of France 
and Naples, to require from the Pope the abolition of the^Society 
(January, 1769). This demand proved a death-blow to the aged 
Clement XIII., who died on the very eve of the day when the 
question was to come before the Consistory (February 3rd). Tho 
Jesuits moved heaven and earth to procure the election of a Pope 
favourable to their cause; but they missed their aim by two 
votes. The choice of the conclave fell on Ganganelli, a minor 
conventual, whose opinion on the subject was unknown. Gan- 
ganelli; who assumed^ the title of Clement XIV., was of quite a 
different character from his mediocre, rigid, and obstinate prede- 
cessor. He possessed considerable abilities, was enlightened 
and tolerant, and bore some resemblance to Benedict XIV., but 
had less vivacity and gentler manners. The Jesuit question was 
a teirible embarrassment to him. On one side he found himself 
menaced by the Bourbon Sovereigns ; on the other, the obsQure 
threats of the Jesuits filled him with the apprehension of poison. 
To conciliate the former, he revoked the Brief against the Duke 
of Parma, suppressed the famous bull In Coena Domini^ and even 
wrote to the King of Spain (April, 1770), promising to abolish 
the STesuits. That Society struggled with all the tenacity of 
despair, and scrupled not to invoke the aid even of heretical 
Powers, as England, the Czarina, and Fredepek II. The fell of 
Choisenl filled them with hope ; but Charles III. was now become 
even more implacable than he, and appealed to the Family Com- 
pact to urge on the French King. The last styppont of the 
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Jesuits gave way when Maria Hieresai aft the instance of her^son 
Joseph^ at kst consented to their abolition. •Clement XIV . now 
found himself compelled to defer ^ the wishes of the allied 
Courts, On July 21 st^ 1773, he issued the bull "Dominus ac 
Bedemptor noater,' for the suppression^^f tile Society, in which he 
^ acknowledged that they had disturbed the Christian Commoiv- 
wealth, and proclaimed the necessity for their disappearance. 
The houses of the Society still remaining were now shut up, and 
their General Ricci was imprisoned in the Castle of St. Angela, 
where. Ae died two years after. It was in Protestant countries^ 
aloue that the Jesuits found any sympathy and defence. Fredeirick 
the Great especially, who considered their system of education to 
be* useful, forlt^e the bull against them to be published in, his 
dominions. But tHe Jesuit;^ were destined to revive. Clement XIY. 
was rewarded. for his compliance by the restoration of A^gnon 
and the Tenaissin^ which, however, the Revolution was soon to 
rei^nite to France. OzAihe other hand, this measure is thought 
to havQ cost him his life. In the Holy Week of 1774 he was 
suddenly seized with symptoms which appeared to indicate 
poison ; and though he survived till September 22nd, he was 
subject to constant torments. All Rome ascribed bis death to 
iiieMqua tofand; and such also was the opinion of Cardinal Bernis, 
the French Ambassador at Rome, as well as of Pius Yl., Clement’s 
successor.’ The Spanish and Neapolitan Ministers, on the other 
hand, attributed his malady to fear.^ But to return to the affairs 
of France. , 

After the dismissal of Choiseul, the government of that country 
was conduc|ed by a sort of triumvirate, composed of the Chan« 
cellor Maupeou, the Abb4 Terrai, who administered the finances, 
and the Duke d’Aiguillon, who was appointed Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in June, 1771; while over all the infai^jous Du 
Barri reigned supreme. Nothing of importance occurred in the 
external relations of France Ruling the remainder of Louis XY.’s 
reign. The only event of European interest was the partition of 
Poland, which country, as we have seen, D’Aiguillon abandoned 
to its fate. Meanwhile domestic maladministration was pro- ^ 
ducii^ those evils and exciting those class-hatreds, which, thj^ugh 
kept down for a time, exploded so fearfully in the. Revolution. 

‘ See Bemie's DetpaichM, September Priest, SuppreitBum de la SociiU de ; 

28th and October 2tith, 1774, and Oc- Theiner, Geachickte des FMifictUg Ck~ 
tober 28th, 1777, i^. Martin, Histi de mens XIV.; Abb#* Geoiiges, Mim. pour 
t. xvi. p. 222 note. #rmr h VHistoin des ivinemene de la fin 

* On the fall of the Jesuits, see St du xviiiime sUele. 
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The finances were every day growing worse and worse. , Terrai, 
to avert a total bankruptcy^ resorted to a partial one by cheating 
the public creditors, plundering annuitants, and arbitrarily re- 
ducing the interest on Government* debts. These measures, 
indeed, touched onl jj: the^richer classes of society, but the arbi- 
trary taxes which he imposed were felt by the people at large. 
The wide-spread misery and discontent were aggravated by dearth. 
Several bad harvests had succeeded dne another; the scarcity 
became intolerable, although the exportation of corn had been 
prohibited, and frequent riots took place in the provinces. In 
*thiB state of things the public hatred found an object in the King 
himself. The Parliament of Rouen openly charged Louis XV. 
with being a forestaller, nor could he satisfactorily refute the 
ixfiputation. About the year 1767 a companj^ had been estab- 
lished under the control of Government called the Societe Malisset, 
with the professed object of keeping the price of com at a certain 
level, and insuring a supply for Paris by buying up and storing 
grain in plentiful years in order to resell it in times of scarcity. 
The design, perhaps, may have been good ; but a measure so 
easy of abuse and so liable to suspicion, was in the highest degree 
dangerous. Profligate, expensive, and avaricious, Louis XV. 
scrupled not to avail himself of the advantages of his situation to 
fill his private treasury at the expense of his subjects. He was 
accustomed to speculate in all kinds of securities, and when an 
Edict was in preparation by the Council which might depreciate 
the value of any of those, he withheld his signature till he had 
realized ! In like mB<nner he converted the Societe Malisset into 
an instrument of private gain. Through the agency of Terrai, 
who bought up com at low. prices in Languedoc, where exporta- 
tion had been prohibited, large quantities were sent to Jersey, 
through the ports of Brittany, which had been opened, in order 
to be f^eimported into France after prices should have been raised 
to a maximum by artificial methods. The King^s participation in 
tl^ese nefarious transactions was notorious. The prices of grain 
throughout the Kingdom lay constantly on his ^writing table ; 
nay, -among the ofiicers of finance, the name of a '^Treasurer of 
grain On account of His Majesty^' was inadvertently suffered to 
ap]Sear in the Royal Almanack for 1774. The Court endeavoured 
to divert the popular odium by accusing the Parliaments of causing' 
' the scarcity ; the Parliaments retorted the charge en the Minis- 
ters ; the people regarded thbm all as equally guilty^ and ended 
by considering the upper classes as so many vampires leagued to 
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suck tkcir blood. The Sodete obtained the name of the 

Tacte de Famine^ under which it was destined to appear at the 
breaking out of the Revolution.^ * 

The notoriously depraved and licentioas character of the King, 
combined with this baseness, caused hixallo be contemned as well 
as hated. Alnsady in his lifetime the people bestowed on his 
heir tlVe title of Louis le Desire^ so low had Louis, once the hien ' 
Aims, fallon in the popular estimation. The universal wish for 
his death was gratified May 10th, 1774. It was caused by the 
small-ppx, caught from a scarcely marriageable girl, one of the 
victims of his lust ; which, falling on a man of sixty-four with a 
constitution already cefntaminated by vice, proved fatal. He had 
reigned fifty-nine years, during which he had contrived totally to 
destroy the prestige of Royalty, created by the brilliant reigns* Of 
Henry IV. and Louis XIY. 

He was Succeeded by his grandson, Louis XVI., whose father 
the Dauphin had died in 1765. The new Monarch, as we havo, 
said, had married, in May, 1770, the Austrian Archduchess, Marie 
Antoinette, daughter of Maria Theresa. He was now in his 
twentieth year, and his character was yet undeveloped. It seemed 
to promise both good sense and good principles, unrecommended, 
however, by grace and dignity of manner, and aceompaniod with 
a want of energy and resolution which ultimately proved the* 
chief cause of his ruin. He was fond of books, and still more of 
the ^natural sciences and mechanical arts. His first act was to 
send Madame du Barri to a convent; but, .with his usual indeci- 
sion, this severity was not sustained, and she was permitted to 
retire to her estate near Marli. The fall of the mistress was soon 
followed by that of the ^Ministers who had supported her. Mau- 
peou, D^Aiguillon, and Terrai were succeeded by Maurepas, Ver- 
gennes, and Turgot. The last, who had distinguished himself 
as a political economist, after filling the office of Miniver of 
Marine, was placed at the^head of the finances. 

Soon ^after his accession, Louis XVI., by the advice of Mau- 
repas, r^-established the Parliaments — one of the greatest mis- 
takes, perhaps,* of his reign. Turgot had opposed this measure. 
Louisas address to the Parliament of Paris was, however, very 
despotic/ and he made several alterations in its constitution, 
especially by the suppression of^ the two chambers of requests. 

^ TbsProrost ^ Beaumont, who had 1790, he was discovered in a dungeon, 
denounced the SocUfSl MaUaatt to the > Maitin, t. xvi. p. 293 sq. : lie frivee de 
of Kou^/ middenly disap- « Louie XV, t. it. p. 152. 

On Che celehrat^ 14ch of JuJy^' 
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By the diBrniasal of Turgot, in May, 1776, through the intrigues 
of Maurepas and other eneipies, the Monarchy lost its last chance ; 
he was, perhaps, the only man in France who, by means of re- 
form, might have averted revolution. His fall is said to have 
been, accomplished by nmans of a letter, in which his hand was 
forged, containing sarcasms upon the Queen and Maurepas, and 
even expressions calculated to wound the King.^ * Turgo^ was 
succeeded as controller of the finances by M. de Clugni, and, 
after his death, by Taboureau de R^aux. The latter was an in- 
significant person, and the finances were really managed by 
Necker, a Genevese banker, under a new title of Director of the 
Royal Treasury. In the following year, on the resignation of 
Taboureau, Necker was made Director-General of the Finances, 
but without a seat in the Council, on the ground of his religion. 
Nevertheless, France and Europe called it the Necker Adminis- 
tration. Necker was a good practical man of busine^, and in- 
troduced many useful reforms ; but he possessed not the broad 
ahd daring grasp of mind and the statesmanlike views which 
characterized Turgot. 

. The state of the revenue compelled France, at this period, to 
play but a minor part in the general afiairs of Europe, and the 
reign of Louis XVI. might probably have been passed in pro- 
found tranquillity, had not the quari’e! of Great Britain with her 
iTorth-American colonies offered an opportunity, too tempting to 
be resisted, to gratify the national hatred and revenge. The his- 
tory of that quarrel belongs to the domestic annals of England, 
and is connected with Jluropcan history only by its results, and 
the maritime war to which it gave rise; Its details must be 
familiar to, most of our readers, and we need, therefore, only 
briefly recapitulate some of its leading events : — the Stamp Act 
of 1765, attempted to be thrust on the Americans by the mother- 
country, and resisted by them on the ground that they were not 
represented in the British Parliament ; its withdrawal in the fol- 
lowing year, accompanied, however, with an offensive declaration 
of the supreme rights of the mother-country over her colonies ; 
the renewed attempt, in 1767, to raise duties in America, on tea, 
paper, ^ainters^ colours, and glass ; the abandonment of these by 
Lor^ Nortdi, except the duty on tea, in 1770 ; the permission 
given to the East India Company/in 1773, to export, their surplus 
stock to America, and the destruction of some of these cargoes in 
Boston Harbour. The quarrel was now becoming serious and 
, ‘ See (Euvree de Turgot, Notice Hist M. Daire^ t. i. p. cxi. 
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' compUoated.* In tUe spring of 1774, Acts were passed bjr the 
British Parliament for suppressing the Port of Boston, for abolish- 
ing the charter anddemocratio govemmmt of MSssachosetts, and 
for authorising the governors of colonies to send home persons 
guilty of rebellion^ to be tried by the Oourt of King's Bench. 
General Gage sent to Boston to enforce these measures ; but 
the troops at his disposal were not adequate to support such 
vigorous proceedings. The colonists agreed to abstain^ from 
using British merchandise till Massachusetts should be restored 

* to its privileges ; while a General Congress, which met at Phila- 
delphia, in December, 1774, resolved to repel force by force. 
They drew up addresses to the people of Great Britain, as well as 
to the Colonies ; and a petition to the King, in which they pro- 
fessed, or pretended to profess, their loyalty. But, in spite of 
Lord Chatham's eloquent warnings, the Government persisted in 
its course. In February, 1775, bills were brought in to restrain 
the commerce of the New England provinces, and to exclude them 
from the Newfoundland fishery. These measures were shortly 
followed by a collision. General Gage, who had received rein- 
forcements, having dispersed some American militia at Lexington, 
April 19th, 1775, the colonists assomblod en all sides, and drove 
the English back to the suburbs of Boston. The Congress now 
appointed George Washington commandor-in-chief ; and on the 

' 6th of July they published a Declaration explaining their motives, 
but denying any intention to separate from the mother-country. 
Washington, with 20,000 men, now blockaded Boston. In an 
attempt to relieve themselves, the English,*undor Generals Howe 
and Burgoyne, fought the Battle of Bunker's Hill, July 17th, 
when, but with considerable loss, they ultimately defeated the 

' Americana under Putnam. The blockade of Boston, however, 
still continued, and in March, 1776, Howe was compelled to 
abandon that town, and to retire to Halifax in Nova Scotia. The 
Americans, elated with their success, made an attempt upon 
Canada, but were repulsed. 

The English Ministry had felt the necessity for'^making more 
vigorous efforts, and, early in 1776, treaties had been concluded 
with some German Princes, the Duke of Brunswick, the Landgrave 
of Hesse-Caasel, his son, the Count of Hanau, and the Prince ^f 
Waldeck, by which they engaged to supply between 17,000 and 

• 18,000 men to serve against the Americans. The country had to 
pay deft-rly for the degradation ofincorporating these foreign hire- 
lings in her armies. Much deeper, however, was the shame of the 
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PrincQB who engage^ in this white slave trape^and ^dSi. t}iB blood 
, , of their subjects to fill their own coffers, and support their pomp 
* atodluxur j. The l)ake of Brunswick alone appe^s to have applied 
jihe wages of blood to the benefit of his remaining subjects. These 
proceedings afforded the Americans a motive, or at all events a 
pretext, for taking the last step, and altogether renouncing their 
connection with the mother-country, in order that they might be 
ible to^ hire foreign mercenaries themselves. Public opinion in 
America had been stimulated in this direction by many publica- 
tions and addresses, and especially by*Thomas Paine^s celebrated 
pamphlet entitled Common. Sense, On July 4th‘, 1776, Congress, 
under the Presidency of John Hancock, made its Declaration of 
Independency; and, in the following October, thirteen States^ 
confederated themselves together at Philadelphia, under the title 
of the United States op America. 

The German contingents had raised the British army in Ame- 
rica to 55,000 men, and the campaign of 1776 proved very un- 
favourable to the Americans. From desertion and other causes, 
'Washington at one period Ibmd his army reduced to 3,000 men. 
But ho retrieved his fortunes in a winter campaign, in which, being 
aided by reinforcement# under General Lee, he reconquered the 
greater part of Jersey, and drove the English back to Brunswick. 
The American declaration of Independency encouraged Prancp 
to afford more active, though still underhand, assistance to the 
nascent Eepublic. Already before that event, Silas Deane had 
l||en despatched to Franco, where, under the guise of a merchant, 
he intrigued with the Government, and^ endeavoured to obtain 
supplies of anus and money. His negotiations were carried on 
through Baron de Beaumarchais, now best Idiown as a lively and 
successful dramatist, but who himself regarded literature as very 
subordinate to his commercial and political pursuits. Louis XYI. 
was averse to a war with England, and in this view he was sup- 
■ ported by Maurepas and Necker, Marie Antoinctte,on the other 
« hand, led awayj^erhaps by an unreflecting enthusiasm, was ardent 
in the cause of American liberty, and this feeling was shared by 
what was called the Austrian party. Yergennes, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, inclined the same way, but from diffef^ent mo- 
tiv6li ; a bitter hatred of England, and a desire of overthrowing 
the peaAe of 1763, which hp regarded as ignominious, and detri- 

* NewHamfwhiro, Massachusetts, Rhode Virginia, North Carolina, Pouth Carolina, 
Islt^nd, Connecticut, New^ York, New Jer- and Georgia, 
sey,' Pennaylvania, Delaware^ Maryland, 
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l&^n^ to'FreiK^ fig^terests. This party prerailed. The French 
Hiiiiatry secnretlyencotmiged tibe Americans^ flattered their miU- 
tary ardour, and gave circulation to the writings of their partiswe, 
w^€l, ai the same time, the French Ambassador in London vtla 
instamcted fluently toassnre that Court of the strictest nentrality 
on the part of France I The French GoVemment did not merely 
connive at the Americans being famished with supplies a^d 
munitions i it gave them active assistance. Beaumarchais was 
provided with a million livres to found a commercial house for 
supplying the Americans with the materials of war, and the public 
arsenals were placed at his disposal for the purchasing of warlike 
stores. On the recommendation of the Court of Versailles, Beau- 
marchais obtained a second million from Spain. Other commer- 
cial houses were also assisted with money by the Government, 
and from these Silas Deane procured all that he wanted. Aids 
in money were also directly forwarded to the Congress through 
private channels.' Privateers, fitted out in France, but sailing 
under American colours, committed great depredations on the 
English trade. Towards the endidbf 1776, the arrival of Dr. 
Franklin and Dr. Lee, in Paris, as envoys from the American 
Congress, excited great enthusiasm. These representatives of 
the NoTif World, by the simplicity of their dress and manners, 
attracted the attention and homage of a •frivolous people, which 
fancied that it had grown philosophical. To many of the tetea 
exalteea of the times, the opportunity of striking a blow at once 
in the cause of liberty and against England was irresistiUfe. 
Among the most distinguished Frencfimen who offered their 
swords to the Anlericans, may be named La Fayette, the Viscount 
de E'oailles, and the Count de S4gur. 

It was not, however, till 1778 that France formally recognized 
American independence. The American campaign of that year 
had at first gone in fovour of the English. Howe had defeated 
Washington at Brandywine September 11th, had subsequently 
taken Philadelphia (26th), and again ropulsed. Washington at* 
German Town, October 24th. But these successes were more 
than counterbalanced by the fate of General Burgoyne. That 
commander, advancing from Canada by Lake Champl&in, was 
surrounded .by the enemy at Saratoga ; where, not having re- 
ceived tbe support which he expected from General Howe and 

' ' Flawan, t rii. p. 149 (Letter of Tea- Lmn^nie, Beaumarehau, ta eif, m icritg, 
gennu to the King, May Snd, 1776) : ef. a ton temjit. 

IV. T 
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Sir II. Clinton, he was compelled to surrender with his whole 
remaining force to ^he American General Gates (October 16th) . 

The capitulation of Saratoga formed a crisis in the American 
war. France, which had been gradually increasing her navy and 
preparing for events, was induced by this disaster of the British 
arms fo side openly with the revolted colonists. ^She entered 
into a treaty of friendship and commerce with them, February 
6th, 1778, and on the same day was concluded between them an 
eventual defensive and offensive treaty, to take effect in case 
Great Britain should break the peace with France; an event 
which France was at all events determined to bring about, and 
which must have been foreseen as a certain consequence of the 
recognition of American independence. She promised pecuniary 
aid, and both parties agreed not to lay down their arms, nor to 
conclude a separate truce or peace with Great Britain, till she 
should have recognized the United States.^ Long after these 
treaties had been arranged, both Maurepas and De Vergennes, 
the latter upon his honour ^ denied all knowledge of them when 
questioned by Lord Stormont, the British Ambassador.* On 
March 13th, the French Ambassador at London announced with 
offensive hrusquerie the measures taken by his Court. He declared 
that Louis XVI., having resolved to uphold the coftimercial 
liberties of his subjects, and to maintain the honour of the French 
flag, had taken for this purpose eventual measures with the 
United States.^ Such an announcement so delivered could only 
be regarded as a declaration of war, and accordingly the 
English Ambassador was recalled from Paris. 

Louis XVI. had thus struck a blow, which, it can hardly be 
doubted, contributed to his appearance on the scaffold. The 
financial embarrassments of France were augmented by the ex- 
penses of the war, and the maxim, new in France, was sanctioned 
by the Sovereign himself, that a people who consider themselves 
oppressed are at liberty to rebel. A school was opened to young 
Frenchmen who brought back with them from America a spirit 
of innovation and a resolution to carry this maxim into execution 

in their own country.* 

• 

' f^Iartens, t ii p. 701. It is called a Washington's liead-quai'ters, in the French 
defensive edlutnce, but some of the articles notification to England that the United 
stipulate respecting a contemplated attack States were recognized as bejpg en pos- 
by France on British Possessions. session de I'independance par leur Acte 

* Adolphus, Biign of Giorge HI. vol. ii. de lol jour,” he exclaimed: ** VoiR une 
p. 537 sq. grande v^rit^ que nous leur rappellerons 

’ Flossan, t. vii. p. 167. un jour chez eux!” Memoires dc La 

^ ^ Thus, when La Fayette read at Fayette, ap. Martin, t. xvi. p. 426. 
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Menaced by a war with France^ Great Britain had offered 
^Congress the most liberal terms of accommodation provided the 
Declaration of Independence should be withdrawn. But it was 
now too late; the proposals were answered by tfie Americans 
with insulting virulence^ and denounced as contrived only to 
make them languid in pursuing the war. « 

Finding a war with France inevitable, George III., in a mes- 
.sage to Parliament, declared that the peace of Europe had been 
disturbed against his will, that he could hardly be reproached 
for his feelings against so unjust and so unprovoked an aggres* 
sion on the honour of his Crown and the interests of his Kingdom, 
•contrary to the most solemn assurances, in violation of the laws 
of nations, and injurious to the rights of all the Sovereign Powers 
cf Europe. 

The war, which had not been formally declared, was begun by 
an affair off TTshant, June 17th, between Koppel^s fleet and two 
French frigates, one of which was captured. On July 27th an 
indecisive engagement took place in the same neighbourhood 
between the fleets of Keppel and D'Orvilliers. The Duke of 
Chartres, afterwards the noted Duke of Orleans, was on board 
the latter; and some imputations on his courage during the 
action, attributed to Queen Marie Antoinette, caused him to 
conceive against her an implacable hatred. 

A French fleet, under the Count d'Estaing, had been despatched 
to surprise Admiral Howe in the Delaware. D^Estaing, however, 
was three months in sailing to America, and the English division 
occupying Philadelphia had time to escape to New York. An 
engagement between Howe and D^Estaing was prevented by a 
storm. An English fleet, under Admiral Byron, which had been 
despatched in quest of D’Estaing, compelled »him to abandon an 
enterprise against Rhode Island which he had concerted with the 
Americans, and to retire to Boston, where he was blockaded by 
Byron ; but in November he succeeded in escaping to the Antilles. 
Other operations this year were the taking, by the English, of 
St. Lucie, and of St. Pierre and Miquelon, two small islands off 
Newfoundland, and the capture of Dofninica by the French. The 
land campaign terminated on the whole in favour of the English, 
Colonel Campbell, towards the close of the year, having redliced 
the greater part of Georgia. 

The war' had also extended to the East Indies. In that country, 
as in America, the French had secretly assisted the enemies of 
the British Crown, and especially Hyder Ally, the formidable,. 
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Soyereign of Mysore ; who had boezi disgusted with the refusal 
of the* English to grant him the aid against the Mahrattaa to 
which he thought himself entitled by a treaty concluded with 
them in 1761^. But the efforts of the French were not so 
ces&ful in these regions as in the other hemisphere., As soon aa 
the certainty of a war with France was known in India/ the 
Government of Calcutta suddenly attacked the possessions still 
retained by France in India. Chandemagor and the factories at 
Masulipatam and Xarical surrendered without a blow. A military 
force^ supported by a naval squadron^ was then directed against- 
Pondicherry, which surrendered after a siege of seventy days 
(October, 1778). Fort Mah^ was captured in the following 
March, and the French flag disappeared, for a while, from the* 
Indian continent. 

The year 1779 added Spain to the list of Powers arrayed 
against England. That country had long displayed a hostile 
feeling against England, and the. Spanish Minister, Florida 
Blanca, had been endeavouring to raise up enemies against her 
by his intrigues and negotiations with Hyder Ally, the King 
of Prussia, the Empress of Russia, and even the Emperor of 
Morocco, whose aid might be of service in an attempt to recapture 
Gibraltar. Charles III., however, when summoned by the Court 
of Versailles to afford his aid in conformity with the Family 
Compact, at first pretended a desire to restore tranquillity,, 
although ho had already determined on a war, and was making 
proparations for it, which were to bo completed under this veil.- 
He offered his mediation, proposing terms which were wholly 
inadmissible by the British Government, although they met the 
views of France and the American Envoys ; end when they were 
declinfed, he declared war against Great Britain, June 16th, 1779. 
The declaration was accompanied with a long, laboured manifesto, 
one of the most singular compositions in the annals of diplomacy 
for the minuteness with which the roost trifling grievances were 
enumerated, and the pomp and vehemence with which they were 
denounced.^ France, also, after a yearns war, now first published 
a .manifesto in justification of her views and conduct, which was 
answerbd by the historian Gibbon. 

fhe union of France and Spain threatened England, with 
dahgers such as she had not experienced since the days of the 

* Coxe, vol. V. p. >12. iii. and iv.; Adolphus, Bdgn qf Crtor^ 

See also for these negotiations, Dohin, III, eh. xxxv. 

Matmalun fur die Statietick^ Lieferun^, 
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Armada, The combined fleets, when united in Julj, formed a 
total of aixtj-eight ships of the line, besides fcigatea and smaller 
Teasels. On the coasts of Brittany and Normandy a host of 
60,000 men had been assembled for a descent upon England, 
and 300 transports had been prepared for their conveyance. 
The precautions taken in England against this threatened inva- 
.sion, and the efforts made to raise a military force, served to 
increase the panic. Many of the inhabitants of the south coast 
sought refuge in the interior of the kingdom. The English 
Government, lulled into a false security by the professions of 
•Spain, and by the idea that a war was quite opposed to her 
interests, had neglected to take the necessary precautions ; and 
an appeal to Holland to famish the succours stipulated by treaty 
had proved unavailing. The fleet which mustered under the flag of 
Admiral Hardy numbered only thirty-eight ships of the line, and 
was therefore compelled to remain on the defensive. The com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets appeared three consecutive days 
before Plymouth, and chased Hardy towards the Wight. An 
action was momentarily expected, when the French and Spanish 
•commanders suddenly retired to their ports. The only mischief 
they had effected was the taking of a sixty-four gun ship. This 
mortifying failure occasioned for a time a serious misunder- 
standing between the Bourbon Courts. Florida Blanca induced 
Charles III. to make a clandestine proposition to the English 
'Cabinet for a peace, on condition of the surrender of Gib- 
raltar; but, though the English Government seemed inclined to 
listen to the offer, the negotiations came to nothing, and were 
probably only intended by Spain to stimulate France to more 
vigorous action. The Spaniards, however, had much at heart the 
recovery of that fortress. They had laid siege to it immeSiately 
after the rupture with England ; but Eodney managed to revictual 
it, and reinforce the garrison by landing a regiment. On his way 
he had captured a convoy of fifteen sail, with a sixty-four gun ship, 
and four frigates, carrying naval stores and provisions to Cadiz, 
which thus contributed to the supply of Gibraltar. In the following 
January he defeated, off Cape St. Vincent, the Spanish blockading 
squadron under Admiral Langara, after a severe engagement of 
eight hours, daring a dark and tempestuous nig-ht. Rodney, 
after relieving Gibraltar, sailed for the West Indies. The Spaniards 
had Soon after some revenge, by surprising and capturing, off ^e 
Azores, a British Westindian fleet. Near sixty vessels were carried 
into CadiZjt with property estimated at two millions sterling. 
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The chief incident of the war in America, during^the year 1779^ 
was the capture of <St. Vincent and Grenada by D^Estaing. An 
indecisive action took place between him and Admiral Byron, 
July 6th. Towards the autumn, D^Estaing made an attempt to 
reconquer Georgia, and, in conjunction with the American general, 
Lincoln, he attacked Savannah, October 9th, but was i’epulsed with 
great loss. In Africa, the English took the Isle of Goree from the 
French. The campaign of 1780 Was also marked with varying 
success. General Clinton undertook from New York an expedition^ 
into South Carolina, and captured Charlestown, May 12th; but by 
Clinton^s departure, Rhode Island was left exposed, and, in July, 
the French established themselves in it. Lord Cornwallis, whom 
Clinton had appointed commandant at Charlestown, defeated the 
American general, Gates, who was endeavouring to surround him 
with superior forces, at Camden, August 16th. In the South, the 
Spaniards took most of the English forts on the Mississippi. At 
sea, Rodney fought three indecisive actions with Count de Guichen 
off Martinico. During this year, the formation of the league called 
the Armed Neutrality, and the rupture between Groat Britain 
and Holland, seemed to array against the former Power nearly the 
whole of Europe. To explain this league, we must premise a few 
brief remarks on the state of maritime law. 

From the earliest periods of maritime commerce the attention 
of European jurists had been directed to the question of the rights, 
of neutrals during war. One of the oldest Maritime Codes, the 
Consolato del Mare,^ e^itablished the principles ''that neutral 
merchandise carried by an enemy is free ; but that the neutral 
flag does not neutralize an enemy^s merchandise.^^* These princi- 
ples were subsequently restricted ; the former was rejected, the 
latter retained. Francis I, of France, by an Edict in 1543, rendered 
maritime law still less liberal, by declaring that the goods of an 
enemy found in a neutral vessel, entailed the confiscation of the* 
rest of the cargo, and even of the ship. This continued to be the 
general maritime law, especially in France, though with some* 
particular exceptions, down to about the middle of the seventeenth 
centurjr, when greater privileges were accorded to the neutral 
flag^ The reverse of the principle laid down by the Consolato del 
Mare had, about the period named, been pretty generally estab- 
lished ; namely, that in all instances goods foUow the flag ; so that- 
neutral . goods on board an enemy^s vessel might be confisc&ted ; 
whilst the neutral flag rendered an enemy^s merchandise sacred^. 

' See Vol. II. p. 147. ' Ganien, Hist, des TraiUs^ t. v. p. 15 aq. 
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always ezceptipg contraband of war. This principle it was that 
enabled the Dutch t6 become the carriers of Europe. It had been 
recognized igi several treaties by the States-General^ France^ Great 
Britain^ Spain^ and Portugal^ between the years 1642 and 1674; 
but Denmark and Sweden adhered to the old system. Louis XIV.^ 
however, finding himself in possession of an enormous fleet, and 
considering himself master of the seas, issued in 1681, in contempt 
of treaties, the famous Ordinance, which condemned all ships 
laden with an enemy^s goods, as well as the goods of his own sub- 
jects and allies found in an enemy^s vessel ; or, in other words, he 
ordained that the neutral flag does not cover the goods, and, on 
the other hand, that the enemy^s flag condemns neutral merchan- 
dise. In the war of the Spanish Succession, the French Govern- 
ment became still more illiberal, and established the maxim that 
the quality of the merchandise seized does not depend on the 
quality of the owner ; but that every production of the soil or 
manufacture of an enemy, whoever the proprietor might be, was 
liable to confiscation. 

Great Britain restrained these excesses by the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713, by proclaiming the principle that the neutral flag covers 
an enemy^s goods ; though it was tacitly recognized that neutral 
merchandise in an enemy^s vessel was not exempt from seizure. 
France subsequently repudiated this principle in various treaties; 
and Louis XV., by an ordinance of October 21st, 1744, declared as 
lawful prize not only an enemy^s goods on board a neutral vessel, 
but, in general, all productions of an enemy^s soil or manufacture, 
by whomsoever owned; with exceptions* however, in favour of the 
Dutch and Danish flags. Even so late as 1779, when the war with 
Great Britain had commenced, France had not yet recognized the 
principle that the flag covers the goods. An ordinance'of July 
26th, 1778, confirms that of 1681, in all particulars not altered by 
the later one; and as in this nothing is said about the principle in 
question, it must, of course, be regarded as recognizing the ancient 
theory. Nay, this theory was acted upon in a treaty concluded 
between France and the Duke of Mecklenburg- Schwerin, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1779.^ It was not till 1780 that France, veering with 
her interests, suddenly changed her tone, and subscribed to the 
principles adopted by the Armed Neutrality.^ 


* Garden, Hist, dts Traitts, t. ▼. p. 26 . 
s It will be Been this statement, 
which is taken from the impartial work 
of M. le Comte de Garden, that the 
Erendi, till they found the contrary to 


be their interest, were the most illiberal 
and tyrannical of all the maritime Powers; 
Yet M. Martin, in his account of the 
Armed Neutrality, with a want of candour 
unworthy of an historian, suppresses these 
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Hiis fiimoas League was caused as follows. The North of 
Europe abounds with materials, such as timber, hemp, pitch, Ac., 
for the constructioii and equipment of ships. When the war 
between- Great Britain and the Bourbon Courts broke out, the 
English cruisers intercepted neutral vessels conveying such mate^ 
rials to French and Spanish ports, on the ground that they were 
contraband of war. To prevent this practice was one of the 
motives of Catharine II. for forming the Armed Neutrality ; a 
measure which has been considered as redounding to her glory, 
yet which was, in fact, effected, almost against her will, by a minis- 
terial intrigue. A struggle was going on between England and 
the Powers inimical to her to obtain the friendship and support of 
the Czarina. Catharine herself was disposed toward England, and 
these sentiments were shared by Prince Potemkin. The British 
Cabinet, to lure Catharine, had offered to cede to her Minorca ; 
and Potemkin, in return for the exerti6n of his influence, was to 
have two millions sterling, the computed value of the stores and 
artillery.^ On the other hand, Potemkin was enticed by Prussia 
and France with the prospect of Courland and the Polish Crown. 
Catharine's minister. Count Panin, was, however, adverse to Great ^ 
Britain, and a warm supporter of Frederick II., who, at that time, 
entertained a bitter animosity against George III. and the English 
nation. Florida Blanca, according to the apology for his adminis- 
tration, published by that Minister, by his intrigues and nego- 
tiations with Count Panin, was the chief instrument in bringing 
about the Armed Neutrality. Orders were issued directing the 
Spanish cruisers to imitate the example of England in overhauling 
neutral vessels ; and when Russia, and other neutral Powers, com- 
plained of this practice, the Cabinet of Madrid replied that, if they 
would defend their flags against the English, when conveying 
Spanish effects, that Spain would then respect those flags, even if 
conveying Englisli goods. The decision of the Russian Court was 
influenced by two occurrences. A fleet of Dutch merchantmen, 
bound for the Mediterranean, and convoyed by some ships of war 
under Count Bylandt, was encountered and stopped by an English 
squadron under Commodore Fielding ; Bylandt made some show 
of resistonce, but submitted, after an excimnge of broadsides, and ^ 

c « 

■< ’ 

circumBtances, and makes it appear as if that France ** had laboured to introduce 
the French had always been the iViends, the principle that neutral ships might 
the English always the enemies, of a carry on the trade, both coasting and 
liberal maritime policy. (JSisf, dt Frtvta , general, of hostile nations,” aj^ars to be 
t. XTi. p. 453 sqq.) Hence also Coxe's incorrect. 

assertion BourhonSy vol. v. p. 87) ' Coxe, Sj^anish Bovrhonsy t. p. 100. 
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a few of the merchaatmen were captured and carried to Spitliesd * 
(January Ist^ 1780). This affidr concerned n^t only the Dutch, 
but also all neutral maritime Powers, among Which it wias a yery * 
g^enerally received zna^nm that neutral ships, under neutral convoy, 
were exempt from the right of search; the pretence of the ships 
of war being •a Government guarantee that the vessels under 
convoy were not abusing the rights of neutrals. England had not 
accepted a principle easy of abuse, and which, in fact, the contra- 
band articles in some of the vessels captured sufficiently proved 
had been abused in this instance. The other occurrence touched 
Catharine still more nearly. The Spaniards, in conformity with 
Florida Blanca's policy, having seized two Russian ships in the 
Mediterranean, the Ctarina, at the instance of Sir James Harris 
(Lord Malmesbury), the English Ambassador, proceeded to fit out 
a fleet at Cronstadt, to demand Satisfaction. Panin at first pzb- 
tended to approve ; but, passing from this incident to general 
considerations, he chalked out a magnificent plan, founded on the 
rights of nations, and calculated to rally every people round the 
Russian flag, and render the Czarina the arbitress of Europe. 
Catharine; ever dazzled by brilliant ideas, gave her assent to the 
scheme, without perceiving that it was principally directed against 
England. Panin immediately seized the opportunity to forward 
to the Courts of London, Yersailles, Madrid, Stockholm, and 
Copenhagen (February 28th, 1780), a Declaration announcing the 
four following principles: — 1. That neutral vessels may freely 
navigate from one port to another on |jhe coasts of belligerent 
nations. 2. That goods, except contraband of war, belonging to 
the subjects of such belligerent Powers, are free on board of 
neutral vessels ; in other words, that the flag covers the cargo. 
3. That with regard to contraband, the Empress adhered to the 
definition in her commercial treaty with Groat Britain, June 20th, 
1776. 4. That a blockade, to be effective, must be maintained by 
vessels sufficiently near to render the entrance of the blockaded 
port dangerous. And she declared her resolution to uphold these 
principles by meantf of an armed force. ^ 

This dechu*ation was joyfully received by the Courts of Versailles 
and Madrid. Great Britain abstained from discussing the prin- 
ciples which it promulgated, and continued to act on the syslem 
which she had adopted. That system was certainly contrary to 
the regulations she had laid down at the Peace of Utrecht in the 

* ^ Count Qortz^ MJfitoirtf 8ur la nmi^ 1805) x cf. Stafnnmi «if Florida Blanca, 
traiit6 arfnce maritime^ &c. (Svo. Pari*, Cuxe, Spanish Bourbons, Vi)l. v. App. 
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trdaties between herself, France, and Holland ; but she defended, 
her course on the ground that these were only particular Conven- 
tions, not intended to assert any general principle ; and that 
nothing had been said about any such principle in the other 
treaties which go t6 make up the Peace of Utrecht. Denmark and 
Sweden accepted the declaration of Russia, as advantageous to* 
their commerce, and concluded with that Power the treaties which 
constitute the Armed Neutrality. The King of Denmark further 
declared to the belligerent Powers (May, 1780) that the Baltic,, 
being in its nature a closed sea, he should not permit their armed 
vessels to enter it. This regulation was also adopted by Russia 
and Sweden, and recognized by France.^ The three Northern 
Ppwers agreed to maintain their principles by arms, and to 
assemble, if necessary, a combined fleet of thirty-five ships. 

The Armed Neutrality obtained the approbation of most of the 
European Courts, as well as of the philosophic writers of the period. 
The United Netherlands acceded to it January, 3rd, 1781, but not 
unanimously; the three Provinces of Zealand, Gelderland, and 
Utrecht, in which the Orange interest prevailed, withheld their 
consent ; Zealand even entered a formal protest against the acces- 
sion. The King of Prussia, the Emperor Joseph II., Portugal^ 
and the Two Sicilies, also gradually declared their adhesion to the 
League. Joseph II., however, acceded only to the principles laid 
down by the League, and not to the Conventions formed on them. 
That Sovereign took a lively interest in the success of the 
Bourbon Courts against l^ngland, though he was far from approv- 
ing the American rebelfton.^ After all, however; this great combi- 
nation produced very insignificant results. Catharine II. soon 
repented of it, called it the armed Nullity y and took no measures 
to follow it up. After the conclusion of the American war it fell 
into oblivion, and Europe did not derive from it the advantages 
which had been anticipated. 

The Armed Neutrality was in some degree connected with the 
rupture between Great Britain and the United Netherlands. Be- 
tween these countries several disputes had arisen. The English 
Cabinet had demanded from the States-General certain succours 
which the Dutch had engaged to supply by the Treaty of West- 
mijftter in 1674. The Republic, as we have seen [supra, p. 
226 sq.), was torn by two factions: the patriot party, which 

* Martens* Recmil, t ii. p. 84. jevt, he replied, “ Mon metier est d^etre 

* When he was in Paris in 1777, a ladf royalisteP Martin, t. xvi, p. 412. 
having a^ed his opinion on this su^ 
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faronred France, and whose main object was to increase the navy 
for the protection of commerce ; and the Orange party, tin the 
interest of England, which was for maintaining the army on a 
respectable^footing as a security against French aggression. This 
latter party was for complying with the denftnd of England for 
aid, but it was opposed by the Republicans, and in this division 
of opinion no definitive answer wa#retumed to the application. 
Paul Jones, the noted pirate, who sailed under the American fiag, 
but who was in reality a Scotchman, having put into the Texel to 
refit, with two English frigates which he had captured, the States- 
General not only refused the demand of the British Cabinet for 
the extradition of Jones, but also declined to detain his prizes. 
The affair with Count Bylandt, arising out of the practice of the 
Dutch of conveying to the enemy materials for shipbuilding and 
contraband articles, has been already related. But the incident 
which led to the war was the discovery of proof that the Dutch 
had formed treaties with the United States of America. On Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1780, an English frigate having captured an American 
packet bound for Holland, and carrying Henry Laurens, formerly 
President of Congress, it was discovered from the papers on 
board not only that Laurens was authorized to negotiate defini- 
tively with the Dutch, but also that a treaty of commerce, fully 
recognizing the independence of the American States, had been 
signed by the authority of Van Berkel, the Burgomaster of 
Amsterdam, so long back as September, 1778. The States- 
Goneral having refused to disavow or punish Van Berkel and his 
accomplices, war was declared by England, December 20th, 1780.^ 
Ghreat Britain precipitated this step in order to anticipate the ac- 
cession of the Dutch to the Armed Neutrality, which would place 
them under the protection of the Northern Powers. The States- 
General, owing to the dilatoriness inseparable from the form of 
the Dutch Government, did not, as we have seen, formally accede 
to that League till January 3rd, 1781, though a majority of the 
Provinces had resolved on the accession a month or two earlier. 
The States, pretending that the English declaration of war was 
the consequence of that step, demanded from the three Northern 
Powers the aid stipulated to be afforded by the Armed Neu- 
trality to members of the League. But although .these Powers 

’ Adolphns, Gfcrge IIL vol. iii. p. 222 : him. M. Martin liherally asHieiiM as 
yiaxXenB' Erzahlungen m(rhL\Falti,'QA\, one cause of the English nc«laration of 
S. S9. TTie latter authority, howmer, war a wish to confistttie Dutch money 
states that the Dutch did disavow Van invested in England, Hiat, de. France^ 
^rkel, though they refused to punish t. xvi. p. 455. 
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recognized the aocezeion of the Batch as the canse of the English 
declaraftion, they inponsistently excused themselves firom giving 
any help, on^the ground that the rapture had occuired before 
the accession of the Republic. They offered, hoWtver, their' 
mediation; but Enfland rejected it, and the Batch were left to 
k i^eir fate. 

The seas were covered witS English privateers, and the Butch 
commerce suffered immensely. In February, 1781, Rodney seized 
the Butch West India Islands St. Eustatia, Saba, and St. Martin, 
and captured a rich merchant fleet of thirty vessels ; which, how- 
ever, when on its way to England, was retaken by a French 
squadron and conducted to Brest. The Butch settlements in 
Bemerara and Essequibo were reduced in March by a detachment 
of Rodney’s fleet. Vice-Admiral Parker, with a far inferior force, 
attacked off the Boggerbank, August 5tB, a Butch squadron con- 
voying a merchant fleet to the Baltic. The conflict was undecided, 
and both fleets were much crippled ; but the Butch abandoned 
their voyage and returned to the Texel. An attempt by Commo- 
dore Johnstone on the Cape of Good Hope was unsuccessful. He 
was attacked off the Cape de Verde Isles by a superior French 
squadron, under-the celebrated Commander, the ^fiailli de Suf&en, 
who arrived first at the Cape, and took possession of that colony. 
Sufiren then proceeded to the East Indies, where he distinguished 
himself in several engagements with the English. The French 
were also successful in the West Indies. The Count de Grasse 
captured Tobago, June 2nd. The Marquis de Bouill6 surprised the 
English garrison at St. Eustatia in the night of November 25th, 
and compelled them to surrender. Ho also took*the small 
adjacent islands, which, with St. Eustatia, were restored to the 
Butch. ' 

The result of the campaign in North America was also adverse 
to the English. Lord Cornwallis, after defeating General Green 
at Guildford, March 15th, 1711, penetrated into Virginia, captured 
York Town and Gloucester, and made incursions into the interior. 
All the enemy’s forces were now directed to this quarter. Wash- 
ington, Rochambeau, and La Fayette, fonmed a junction in Vir- 
ginia ; the Count de Grasse entered Chesapeake Bay with his fleet, 
and landed 3,000 men. Cornwallis wa8*now compelled to dmt 
himself up in York Town, and finally, after exhausting all his 
resources, to capitulate, October 19th. In the South, the 
Spaniards, by the capture of«Pensacola, May 8th, 1781, com- 
pleted the subjugation of Florida, which they had commenced 
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in- 1779. la Europe they succeeded in reooyering the important 
Idand of Minorca. The Duke de Crillon landed 'with a 'Spanish 
army, August 23rd^ and laid siege to St. Philip. He endeavoured 
to bribe tbd Commandant, General Murray, 'with 100,0001. and 
the offer of lucrative employment in the or French ser* 

'vice; which •proposals were indignantly rejected. After a long 
siege, is which the Spaniards were aided by a French detach- 
ment, sickness and want of provisions compelled General Murray 
to capitulate, February 5th, 1782, but on honourable terms. 

The defeat of Lord CornwalliB, the loss of Minorca, to which 
was soon added the news of the capture of St. Kitts, Nevis, and 
Montserrat, by De Grasse (February, 1782), occasioned the down- 
fall of the English Ministry. Lord North, finding himself in a 
minority, was compelled to retire, March 20th, and was succeeded 
by the Rockinghatn Administration, including Fox and Lord 
Shelburne, the last of whom, on the death of the Marquis of 
Rockingham in June, became Prime Minister. The views of the 
new Ministry were directed to peace. One of their first measures, 
the recall of Admiral Rodney, to whom they had conceived an 
antipathy, was very unfortunate and unpopular. Before Admiral 
Pigot, who had!*, been appointed to succeed him, could arrive in 
the Wdst Indies, Rodney achieved one of the most splendid vic- 
tories of the war, by defeating the Count de Grasse neat Dominica, 
April 12th, 1782. The French were endeavouring to form a 
junction with the Spanish fleet at St. Domingo, which, had it 
been effected, must have resulted in the loss of all the English 
West India colonies. Five French ships’of the line were captured 
on this occasion, including the Admiral’s, and De Grasse was 
brought prisoner to London. 

This year was remarkable by the efforts of Uie enemy to obtain 
possession of Gibraltar. Encouraged by their success at Minorca, 
the Spaniards converted the blockade of Gibraltar, which had 
lasted three years, into a vigorous siege, directed by the Duke do 
Crillon, who, including a French division, commanded more than 
40,000 men, while the bay was blockaded by more than forty 
Spanish and French s^ips of the line. The eyes of all Europe 
'were directed on General Elliot’s admirable defence. Twe French 
princes, the Count d’Astois and the Duke of Bourbon, hatftened 
to view this imposing spectacle, and enjoy the anticipated 
triumph. On September 13th, ten floating batteries, heavily 
armed, ingeniously constructed by the French Colonel d’Ar; on 
and thought to be fireproof, were directed against the place, but 
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they were destroyed with red-hot shot. About a month after* 
wards Admiral Howe, in face of the greatly superior force of the 
enemy, which, however had been damaged by a storm, contrived 
to revictual Gibraltar, and fling in a reinforcement df 1,400 men. 
The combined fleet subsequently pursued and came up with him 
near Cadiz, October 20th, when a combat of a few* hours had no 
result. The siege of Gibraltar was now again converted into a 
blockade.^ During this year the Dutch concluded with the 
Americans the treaty of commerce projected in 1778. They had 
gradually lost all their settlements on the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel. Trincomalee, in Ceylon, surrendered to the English 
January 11th, 1782, but was retaken by Suffren in the following 
year. That commander also achieved several victories over 
Admiral Hughes. 

The English Ministry was now earnestly^ent on effecting a 
peace. France had declined the offers of Austria and Russia to 
mediate, because Great Britain had required as an indispensable 
base, that France should abandon the American cause. Lord 
North, a little beforp his resignation, had attempted direct nego- 
tiations at Paris, and this course was also followed by Lord Shel- 
burne. Several envoys were successively despatched to Paris, 
and on the side of the French, M. Raynevalwas sent with a secret 
commission to London. This eagerness to negotiate increased 
the demands of France. Vergennes proposed a scheme essen- 
tially at variance with the Peace of 1763, and calculated to ruin 
the commerce and naval power of England. All the captured 
French colonies were to* bo restored, while France was tp retain 
many which she had taken. It was also demanded that England 
should acquiesce in the principles of the Armed Neutrality. 

These demands could not be conceded ; but at length, in Octo- 
ber, 1782, conferences for a definite peace were opened at Paris, 
under the ostensible mediation of the Emperor and the Czarina, 
though, in fact, those Sovereigns had no voice in them. The 
general negotiations were nearly upset by the signing of a secret 
treaty between Great Britain and America. The discovery of 
Vergennes^ duplicity^ had produced this result. The French 
Ministry were, in fact, alarmed at the magnitude of the 
new* Power which they had conjured up in America, and 
even seem to have apprehended a future league between that 


* For .this famous siege, see Drink- D'Ar^on, Mem, pour servir h VhUtoire du 
water, Account of Skpe of Gibraltar; dr Gibraltar, 

Coxe, Spanish Bourbons^ ch. Ixxiv. ; 
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ooRBtry and Ghreat Britain, though such an event was highly im- 
probable. Hence, while pretending conciliation, Yergennes en- 
deavoured to BOW dissension between the two countries, as well as 
to weaken the new Republic. With this view he secretly insti- 
gated the Americans to claim, and the English, to withhold, a share 
in the Newfoundland Fishery. But what induced the Americans 
to conclude with Great Britain was a despatch of Marbois, the 
French agent at Philadelphia, to his Government, in which, at 
their desire, he had drawn up an elaborate plan for dividing and 
weakening the new Republic. This despatch being intercepted 
by an English cruiser, was forwarded by the Government to Mr. 
Oswald, a merchant and shipowner whom Lord Shelburne had 
employed to negotiate with the American Commissioners at Paris. 
The production of this despatch filled them with such indignation 
that, as the English Government had now resolved to concede 
American independence, they signed the preliminaries of a peace 
with Great Britain without the knowledge of M. de Yergennes, 
November 30th, 1782.^ The French Minister, on being acquainted 
with this step, bitterly reproached the American Commissioners, 
who excused themselves by protesting that the treaty should not 
bedefinitive till Prance and Spain had also terminated their arrange- 
ments with England. The English Cabinet used the advantage 
they had obtained to press on France the necessity for a speedy 
conclusion of the negotiations : the financial condition of that 
< 50 untry rendered a peace desirable ; and on January 20th, 1783, 
preliminaries were signed at Yersailles between Great Britain, 
France, and Spain. The Dutch, who, from the forms of their 
constitution, moved very slowly, and who had refused to enter 
into separate negotiations with England, were thus left without 
help, though a suspension of arms was agreed upon, and Louis 
XYIt«promised to use his good offices that the Republic might 
obtain an honourable peace. After the ratification of the peace 
between Great Britain and America in August, Yergennes, how- 
ever, told the Dutch Ministers that the definitive treaty between 
France, Spain, and Great Britain could no longer be delayed, and 
the States- General were^ compelled to sign preliminaries with the 
last-named Power on the terms which she had demanded (Sep- 
tember ^nd).‘ The definitive treaties of the Peace or. YeusaiIles, 

* Coxe, Spanish Bourbons y vol. v. p, who entertained a bitter animosity to wardA 
137 aqq. j Hotise qf Austria, vol. ii. p. 603 Great Britain, at drat objecred, but was 
note (ed. 1807). The American Commis- overruled. 
sionersWereJohn Aaam8,fienj Franklin, ^ Martens, t.ji. p. 437. 

John Jay, and Henry LaSreiis. Franklin, 
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l^etween Great Britain^ the United States of Apericai {'raiKie^ and 

Spain, were signed on the following day* By th6 ifitik 

' America, Great IGfritain recognised the thirteen United Statee. aa 
sovereign and independent. The second article, defining boan* 
daries, comprised ^ vast regions ulhabited by. nnsubjepted >acea^ 
which belonged to neither of the contracting parties. The Amepri^ 
can loyalists were rewarded with lands in Nova Sootia, or peneiona 
in Great Britain.^ * 

The loss of the American colonies to the mother-country waa 
rather apparent than** real. They contributed nothing to the 
British treasury } and though the commercial monopoly was lost^ 
the trade between the two countries actually went on increasing 
after the peace of Versailles, as the agricultural population of 
America could not dispense with British manufactures. 

By the definitive treaty with France that coipitry acquired 
Tobago (assigned to Great Britain by the peace of 1763), as well 
as the establishments on the Senegal. All other coxi|[uest8 were 
restored on both sides. France was delivered from the commis- 
saries residing at Dunkirk since the Peace of Utrecht, and her 
political consideration seeded placed on a better footing than at 
' the peace of 1763. But, on the other liand, she had rendered the 
disorder of her finances irretrievable, and thus hastened the catas- 
trophe of the Revolution. She not only abandoned the Dutch, 
but also her ally, Tippoo Saib, Sultan of Mysore, the son and 
successor of Hyder Ally. It was stipulated that the Peace of 
Versailles, should be followed by a commercial treaty between 
•France and England, -^fhich was accordingly concluded at Paris, 
September 26th, 1786. By the 20th Article it was established 
that the neutral flag covers the cargo, except, of course, contra- 
band of war. 

Spain was the greatest gainer by the peace, the best she had 
made ^ince that of St. Quintin. She recovered 'Mi^Lorca and the 
two Floridns ; but, she was reluctantly^ compelfeS to abandon 
Gibraltar. Count d’ Aranda, the Spanish Plenipotentiary, dis- 
played great violence on this subject. He declared that his 
Sovereign would never consent to a peace without the restora- 
tion of* that fortress, an^, he was encouraged in this course- by 
Vnrgennes and Franklin. At an early period of the.^e^otiatic^ 
Lord Shelburne had seemed disposed to cede Gibraltari Ixut be^ 
came alarmed on finding how much the heart of the English 

> Jenkliison (Lord Liverpool), Colkction of Treaties, voL iii. 410 ; MutesR, t.’iL 
p. 497. . * 
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ImI imilf bat^ean Greai firiUdn and ibe SMei- 

Ml j|«litf .fedi dgpad tot Maj 2tHlx, 1784. I^egapataa W 
M4Wi> Httf^liaid ; bttt a more important conoesaioa was, tiult' 
iSiitiA MrNigatioti ahonld not be molested in the Indian seta, 
UluMe lilte l^atoh bad hitherto xnaintained an ezdnsiTe oommeroe.* 
8Rte i’iaM nf Tersailles was reoehred with loud mnrmnre in 
iBbgVadt ZiOtd Sbelbnme was driven firom the hdm^ and was 
Ae eee d ad by Ibe Ddke of Portland and the Coalition Hinistry. 
Tet^ on the wholes oonsideting the extent and power of the oom- 
bination Amned against her^ England seems to have escaped better' 
than nught have bami anticipated. France, meanwhile, in spite 
of hat ap||Kentiy advantageous peace, was rapidly sinling bolb at 
hcdne and hbroad. We have seen in the preceding chapter that 
in the aflhirs between Holland, her protiSgee, and the Emperor, 
Joseph II., she no longer veutored toemnme that haughty tone«to 
which the had formerly been accustomed. The French people were, 
sboohed by the payment of a sam of money to Joseph on that 
<>0oaaion ; which was ascribed to the Austrian influence of Marie 


Antoinette, and increased her unpopularity. The oharactet of 
Marie Antoinette, which bore a considerable resemblance to that 
of her brothmytos^h II., made her the easy victim of malice. 
IhiMly a>^ im]mtuoits, governed by her {eelings rather'than by ter 
^Hecticm, badly educated and of unregulated judgment, she exposed 
herself from the first day ofher entry into France to the calumnies 
cf her enetriles. These were chiefiy to be found in the pmiy of 
Madsme'dis^Barri, and among the ex-Jesuits, who regarded her 
hatiethgp ah the work of Choisenl. Among them was her own 
hroOiM^-hlll the Comat of Provence, afterwards Louis XYIII. 

ndelttated affiur of tiie diamond necklace, which happened 
tkmtib tlie tcme ii the Dutch Treaty, also contributed to injure her 
hithia pnhhb opiniCn. This neoldaoe, worth 1,600,000 francs, had 


hMn. esrilaed by ti^e Cardinal de Bohan, as hf( idhrmed,^for the 
by esdea Hue Ooontess de Motte Yalois ; but the 

to by the jewriler for payment, denied all ‘ 
IndMtd^wt&e matter. It is impossible fiw us to enter into all 
Mi^^idfflsiaof this myvterions frntuMorioin, wMeh would demand 

. awi[i3^ 3^ HM^inaa? 4SS. mi pm. 
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aeveral pages. The questions ht issue were, whether th$;<Qui^^ 
really ordered the xeoklacl^ and ^shed to evade, payii^^ j^^ 
whether Madame de La Motte had falsely used the 
with a view to appropriate the jewels^for herself j or whether . 

* was the swindler,* The Cardinal was notoriously e^cp^gM^^ pro^' 
fligate^ and unscrupulous. He openly professed that his epqpious 
income of 1^200^000 francs sufficed not for a gentleman ; and he 
paid his mistresses by defrauding the poor of the money which, 
parsed through his hands as almoner. But the Court tookanim**.. 
prudent step in dragging the matter before the Parliament of Pans. 
Eohan, Bishop of Strasburg and Grand- Almoner of the Crown, a 
zpember of the family of Conde, was seized at Versailles in his 
pontifical robes as he was about to enter the chapel, and conducted 
to the Bastille (August, 1785) . He, and Madame de La Motte and 
her husband, were then arraigned before the Parliament ; the first 
time that a Prince of the Church had been brought before a secular 
judge. The trial, a great public scandal, lasted nine months, 
affording a rich treat to curiosity and malice. The efforts of the 
Court to procure the acquittal of Madame de La Motte had only the 
effect of turning public opinion the other way. The Parliament, 
glad of an opportunity to avenge, the affronts it had received, ac- 
quitted Rohan by a majority of five, and condemned Madame de 
La Motte and her husband to be whipped and branded ; after which 
the latter was to be sent to the galleys, and the lady to the Salp^- 
triere. The public hailed with frantic joy a decree that degraded 
the Throne, while the Cardinal was honoured with complete ova- 
tion. The Queen avenged herself by banishing Rohan to Auvergne 
by a lettre de cachet. 

• While the Court was thus plunging deeper into public pdiam> 
the ever-declining state' of the finances threatened a national ba,nk- 
ruptcy. Necker had for some time made head against the 
by reforms, reductions of expenditure, and especially by loans* 
Credit, however, the only support of the last method, began to get 
^exhausted ; and in prder to revive the public confidence, Necker 
persuaded Louis XVl. to publish the celebrated Oompie renJh^ 
(January, 1781) . The effect at first was prodi^ous. The public 
was overwhelmed with joy ft being for the first time intrustjed with 
the secret pf the national balance-sheet. The statement, too, seemed ' 
really satisfactory. The receipts appeared to exceed the oxdii^ry . 

* M. L. Iftlanc, In his /a be considers gnihj. Tet/on 

Fr<m^, f. H. oh. 4, has produced some showing, the probabilities are, ‘ 

fiesh evtdenoe against the Queen, whom in her fiirour. 
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"dUSngrietttMtfs l>y eSgliteen jsjUion liTres ; while the promise of en^- 
tkigii£|&ii)|f « pd(t of .the enormous sumV^din pensions, of 
n^rmuiig the system of taxation, &o., showed a sincere disposition 
to amfibd past disorders. In the first moments of enthusiasm 
Keeker snoeeeded in raising an enormous loan. But gradually the 
endianting 'vWonh of the Compte rendu began to melt away. The 
etatement was found to be anything but trustworthy, and^ the 
asserted surplus a pure delusion. On the other hand, the persons 
interested in the abuses denounced, with De Yergennes at the 
head of them, began to league themselves against Necker, and 
in May, 1781, he found himself compelled to tender his resigns* 
tion. The management of the finances, after passing throi^h tw<f 
or three hands, came, in October, 1783, into those of Calonne, a 
frivolous man of profligate morals, with a reputation for talent. 
During two of three years, by clever expedients, and especially 
by loans, Calonne contrived to keep the machine ill motion, and 
even to carry oi) a reckless expenditure. But at length his sub* 
terfnges were exhausted; he was compelled to acknowledge a 
■deficit of 100 millions (four millions sterling) per annum, and to 
consider the alternative of a national bankruptcy or a thorough 
reform of the State. The first of those, in the state of public feel- 
ing, could not be contemplated a moment. On the other hand, 
reform seemed almost equally dangerous. It could not be effected 
through the Parliaments, the only constitutional bodies in the 


State, as they *Would resist the diminution of their privileges 
which it involved; while an appeal to the people, and the assembling 


of the Etate generatix, seemod fraught with danger. In this per* 
plexity Calonne hit upon a middle term, an Assembly of Kotables, 
which had sometimes been convoked in the exigencies of the 
Kingdom. 

The Notables, to the number of 144, were accordingly as- 
sembled at Yex^itles, January 29th, 1787. The Tiers etat, or 
commons, was represented by only six or seven municipal magis- 
trates ; all Ihe rest were clergy and nobles, or persons having the 
privileges of nobles. The Assembly had been announced in the 
JownuA de Paris in the most offensive tjrms, intimating that tho 
notion should be transported with joy at the condeeoension of 
the Bong in appealing to it.' The Count de Yergennes died 
bMbire the Assembly proceeded to business. He was succeeded 
1>y the Gotvrt de Montmoiin, a respectable man, but (](uite un* 
eqnail4o the pesitioa. The Assembly was opened by the King, 


I ** X« BMiaB wm aveo truMport qve *oa loaTenin daigne s’appiociipr 
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February 22&d. Caloimei in an elabona^ and cle^^ 

Greet and pr^enmp^otte address, oommnmoatad Ids na 

Notables. The main feature of thepi wae theaboHtjonpa^Fel^^ 
some obnoxious imposts, and the substitution for thefu ctf 
tax, varying *from one-fortieth to one-twentieth, to be re^eivM^in 
hind, and to which all orders alike were to be *lia^e, 
the dergy and even the royal domains. On the othssr bano^ jl^e 
'privileged cjasses were to be relieved from the capiiaMimfQT 'p^ 
tax, to which roiuriers were still to be subject, as well as to 
iaillfi, but at a largely reduced rate. Calonne also ppoiikOse4 a 
stamp act, and a reduction of tho public expenditure, imduding 
Shat of the King^s household. It was soon evident, however, 
that the proceedings of an Assembly not based upon popular 
representation could never be satisfactory.^ Irritated by the 
opposition of the Notables, Calonne threatened them with an 
appeal to the people. This threat produced an almost universal 
coalition against him, which was joined by t^p Queen. The* 
King’s brother, afterwards Louis XYIII., had made himself con- 
spicuous by his opposition ; and almost the only supporter of 
Calonne was the Count d’ Artois, afterwards Charles X. Among 
4 his moat formidable adversaries was Necker, whose Oompte tmivt 
ho had attacked. That document was not invulnerable; but 
Necker proved that Calonne had wrongfully accused him of not 
having left a sufficient sum in the treasury to cover the expenses 
of 1781. The result of the league against Calonne was, that, at 
the instigation of Marie Antoinette, he was diamissed. Neoker’s 
turn, however, was not yet come. In fact he also was banished 
twenty leagues from Paris, for having ventured to publish without 
permission an apologetic memoir. 

Calonne was succeeded by Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse^ 
with the title of Chief of the Council of Finance ; while the Con- 
troller Fourqueux was little more than a head derk. S4mme 
had been among the foremost of Calonne’s opponent ; yet he 
found himself oompellod to bring forward several of his plsais. 
Amid the stormy discussions whidi ensued. La Fayette piepoilM^ 
the cox^vocation of a National Assembly within five years. The 

> StSfal^eau’s father ebaraeteri/rd the et 1e par<de-lh; etSMSis aUotti tiplMSKie 
Tiwottsly, thoagh nomewiwt truuvar k ttoym ds ea 
oousely, as 1qUow« : <'Cet homme <Ca- riches, doi|t Faxgait n’a riea dB^aenQilpa 
loeiiiO ssiefnble vam treupe de gutUats” a^eo lespaoms; et nans VO.. 

(mOuMtl . MMt of Mapia-lgukiiig qne k* ridiM, okit vwMf 
brd--ltoi^t)*‘ 9 n’i).jp|)di.ii.(ioiii,IK>ur mamtaiuit votw .d. m 
•kiir Atuttr h VMh. iw Iw ooroca, «t litm. d. IfiAdwra, up. Ifaiti.; 
kwdiNt 'Momimin, AMU titoiu tout, , 
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!l|«MAp|ii,#odi3 so* t<am ogpos tliei&Mlves ibe reqionsilHlit^ of 
isc«| fin>|MOtid. Tbo]!^ Idl* fiie dMi^os^to the Wag } 

The Oovemmest 

iito#^^oeoeiiBl$ to ^bU& edicts in oonfonmiy with the pkne of 
'tclimiiii {it^jMhAed bf Colmine. When the edict for rOiaing stamp 
wee before the Paiiiament of Paris, thqj; body 

t p hdW . to ri^j;!iter.it without first receiving a statement of the 
SfOODuntB ; and ended by beseeching the King to withdbcaw 
the edkst, and by declaring that the Btata gineraum alone were 
•enttUed to grant the King the necessary supplies. Such was the 
•entraOrdinary change in public opinion I The Parliament,- fbr> 
merly so opposed to ‘ these National Assemblies, now declared 
them indispensable. The King fhistrated the oppositibn of thb 
Parliament by causing the different edicts to be registered in a 
lAt ii Jiutiee, snd when they protested against this step. He 
banished thein to IVoies ; where, however, their opposition only 
became more Violent. The feeling which animated them spread 
through all railks of the people. It was taken up by the eMa 
reoently established in Paris in imitation of the English. The 
Minister caused them to be closed. Popular hatred had fixed 
itself on ti^e Queen more than the King. The irritation against 
hw had reached so high a pitch that Louis XV 1. forbade her to 
show herself in Paris. 

The fermentation spread through the Kingdom. The pro- 
vindSl Parliaments loudly denounced the banishment of that of 
Paris, demanded the convocation of the Etafa genermx, and the 
indictment of Calonne. Brienne compromised matters by allowing 
the Parliament to return, and engaging to call the Etata in 1792. 
THie r§tam of the Parliament to Paris was celebrated by sn 
illuinination, accompanied with serious riots,,,in which Calonne, 
who had escaped to England, was burnt in effigy. Brienne hoped 
in four years to re'establish the finauces, so that the meeting of 
the Et(Ua in 1792 should be a mere parade and spectacle. But 
Count de Mirabeau, who now began to play a prominent part, 
indtSd ihe Parliament to demand that they should be assembled 
in ; and a loon of 120 millions was agreed to by the Parlia- 
ment onfy on this o<mdition. The King was present at the sitting, 
'W'hhdi WM liaddealy oemverted into a Lit de Juaim, and Louis 
registry of Ihw edict for the loan in the nsuri forms, 
amA the monnurs of the Assembly. The Duke^f Orleans rose, 
end tWhterisd to observe iSmt the stef) appeariad to him illegM. 
hesHated, stammered, ind at Imigth Mtered out— X***!. 
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it is legal^ if it is my will.^ The protest of the Bake 
corded^ but he was banished to Viller Cotterets^ and two 
sellorsj supposed tcV ha^e incited him, were imprisoned. 

The disputes between the Court and Parliament continued- 
more violently than ever. Among the parliamentaiy a^tatem,. 
Duport and BEpremesnil were conspicuous. The boldest sent!* 
ments Vere uttered in the name of law and liberty. It having 
been discovered that the Court was preparing edicts, intended 
to strike a blow at the Parliaments, of which proof-shepta were 
obtained by means of a printer's boy, meetings to organize resis- 
tance were held at Duport^s house, and were attended by La 
Payette, Condorcet, the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, Talleyrand-^ 
Pferigordy the famous Bishop of Autun, and others. On May 3rd,. 
1788, the Parliament, having drawn up a sort of Remonstrance 
and Declaration of Rights, the King, two days after, caused 
Ooislard and D^Bpremesnil, the chief promoters of them, to be 
seized in their places and thrown into prison. On the 8th the 
Parliament was summoned to Versailles to hear the edicts read* 
Their effect was, in a great measure, to supersede the Parlia- 
ments, by substituting other Courts for them, and especially a 
Cour plmiere. At the same time resort was to be had to 
genoraux whenever the public necessities should require it. It 
was, in fact, a new Constitution, many of the features of which 
were excellent* But it was clearly perceived that the object of' 
the Court was only to temporize, and to cover despotism under 
the veil of progress and reform. The provincial Parliaments,, 
and especially those of Brittany and Dauphine, displayed the most 
violent resistance against the edicts. The latter may be said to 
have initiated the Revolution by the first act of the sovereignty 
of the people. The Parliament, having been banished by the 
Government, the citizens of Grenoble assembled at the Hdtel de 
Ville in August and decreed the spontaneous Assembly of the 
States of Dauphine, which had fallen into desuetude for man]r 
generations. They were accordingly held at the Chateau de* 
Vizille, and rae Government fopnd itself compelled to come to a 
compromise with them. Everything seemed to threaten universal 
anarchy. As a last resource, Brienne assembled the clergy, in. 
hopoethat the dangmr with which their order was th^i^tened! by 
a meeting of the Eiats generava would induce them to gnuat 
a loan, and ^us obviate the necessity for that Assembly. 
hope I, the clergy sided with the Parliaments, their ancimpit 
aaries, and. demanded the Etais; at the same tim^ proteaiSpgy. 



iiilib.'^jr i^oroos iiuxtiiisuteindyj’ ag&m&t eoclesia^ioal proper^ 
taxation i Bzienne now found it impossible 
ip resist^tlMs pop<!^ Toioe.- The State ^enernm yret^ summoned 
lajr Mfijr 1st,; 1799 rand, meanwhile, the establishment of the 
was suspended. Brienne, after some steps which 
rvrj much ipsembled d national bankruptcy, found hhnsdf com* 
pdled to resign, and Louis had no alternative but to recall 
Necdeer. Brienne's retirement was soon after followed by that 
of Lamoignon. “ Serious riots occurred on both occasions, the 
latter being attended almost with a massacre. 

' With the return of Necker financial prospects revived. His 
'second Ministry doses the ancient regime. By engaging his per- 
sonal fortune and other methods, he contrived to tide the nation 
over the few months which preceded the Bevolution. The Pariia* 
ment was now re-established for the second time during this 
reign. But it lost its popularity by enregistering the Boyal 
Declaration that the Etate giixeraux should be convoked according 
to the form observed in 1614 ; which implied that their votes 
should be taken by orders and not per capita,. Necker, however, 
though p, good financier, was a mediocre statesman. He re-' 
assembled the Notables to decide on the composition of the Ti&re 
etat, or Commons. That Assembly adhered to ancient forms as 
to the number to be summoned, but sanctioned a democratic con- 
stitution of the Commons. Necker nevertheless persuaded- the 
Sng to sipnmon at least 1,000 persons, of whom the Tiers etat 
was to consist of as many as the other two orders united, or half 
the whole Assembly. This concession, which had been demanded 
by most of the municipalities, would, as Necker pretended, be ' 
unimportant, if the States were to vote by orders, according to 
uiciwt custom ; yet in a Beport to the'^ng previously to the 
Declaration of December 27th, 1788, he appears already to 
}u|ve anticipated their voluntary union in certain cases. 

IHie State ginSram, elected amid great excitement, were opened 
by the King, May 5th, 1789. The Assembly cons^ed, in all, of 
1,145 members, of whom more^han one-half belonged to the 
Tiere itat.' The first business was to verify the returns. For this 
pnijtc^.tiie Commons invited the other two orders to the great 
in whidi they sit; bat as this proceeding wotdd als(r have 
•^pHed the mode of voting, that is en tnaeee, the nobles and 
idngy decked the'proposal, tdthotlgh the latter oid^ consented 
ti -ji^aferenee. lie Comn»>as refused to proceed to business, 
was dene for sevmal weeks ; till, on the motion of 
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the Sieyes^' deputy of the Tiers esiteit of PanSj a lest iuTitar 
tion wae eent to the clergy and uoUes (June 16th)j and on their 
ffni»i j | g to appear^ th^ CouunouB proceeded to buAmesa After the 
verif^tioa of powers, Sieydsj in spift of tHe oppoeiiioii of Ifira- 
beau, moved and carried that the Etats should assume the tit^e 
of the National Assembly. The Bevolution had begun I 

* Siey^ hftd preTioualy traced the plan brateiS pamphlet, entitled, Qu^eet^ee U 
ot operations and laid down Jthe pro- Ti^rs Matf 
gramme of the Bevolution, m his cole- 
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chapter lii. 

• 

T he celebrated phrase of ^jouis XIV., am the State,” pro- 

claimed the consummation of despotism. He asserted, and 
it was true, that the people, as a body politic, had been annulled 
by the Grown. Before a century had elapsed the maxim was re- 
Tersed. The head of Louisas second successor fell upon the scaf- 
fold, and the revolutionary disciples of Rousseau established the 
principle that the real sovereign is the people itself. Hence it 
would appear that, for all practical purposes, the causes of the 
French Revolution may be sought between the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XVI.; or, in other words, that the inquiry 
maybe limited to the nature ^of the institutions loft by the former 
Monarch, and the causes which gradually led the people to desire 
their oiferthrow under the latter. Even within these limits the 
extent of the subject might demand a volume rather than a 
chapter. We can pretend only to indicate its principal heads, 
leaving the historical student to fill up the outline from his own 
researches and reflections. 

It would be a great mistake to consider the French Revolution 
merely as a political one. It was likewise a social revolution of 
the most extensive kind. Hence its peculiar character and its 
most abiding results. Many nations have experienced as sudden 
and violent a change in their political institutions ; few or none 
have undergone, in a similar period of time, so complete an altera- 
tia4 in their habits and manners. 

One of the most striking defects in the French social system 
undenthe old regime was the anomalous position of |tie nobility. 
Tho vast power of the old nobles ft the early days of the French 
Monsj^ohy caused the Crown to regard them as rivals, and to 
court agepBOst them the aid of the people. This traditional* policy 
even surviMl the occafion of it, and down to" the very eve of the 
Bevolutioxi, Louis XVI. continued to regard the aristocracy as his 
most dai^jorDUB enemie8:\ Louis XI. and his successors had 

* Burke’a ^Upra«)(Hi to tibis oObet U qtioted with approbation by M. Toc*qiwville, 
JSuk de PAnam p.‘21S. 
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begun to undermine tbeir power^ which was terribly shaken the 
wars of the League, and finally OTerthrown by Biohdieu. One^ 
the moat suooessfai measures adopted by the Cardinal Miniatei^lll)^ 
that purpose was, to entice the nobles to reside in Paris bjr the 
attractions of that capital, and thus to destroy their influence in 
thbir own provinces; a policy which was continued ^y Louis XIV. 
and his successors. By the middle of the eighteenth oentuTy, the 
abandonment of their estates for a town life had become almost 
general among the nobles ; few remained in the provinces who 
had the means of living with bocoming splendour in the capital. ^ 
The dissipation and extravagance in which they thus became in«- 
volved loading to their gradual impoverishment, they were com- 
pelled to sell their lands bit by bit; so that in the reign of 
Louis XYI. it was computed that five-eighths of all the land in 
France was in the hands of rofuriers,^ and for the most part of 
very small proprietors. '‘Arthur Young, who travelled in France 
at the outbreak of the B evolution, had often seen a property of ten 
rods with only a single fruit tree upon it. 

As the policy of Itichclieu depressed the nobles, so it tended to 
enrich and elevate the Tiers itat, or commons. The inhabitants 
of towns, the commercial and manufacturing classes, made rapid 
progress. The advance of the French people in wealth and oivili* 
zation after Richelieu^s Ministry is depicted in glowing colours 
by an author who has made that epoch his peculiar study.* The 
high roads of the kingdom, previously infested by brigands^ be*^ 
came safe channels for the operations of trade and industry. 
Abundance everywhere- prevailed ; the fields were covered with 
rich crops, the towns were animated with commerce and embel- 
lished by the arts. The impulse once given went on inoveasingt;. 
Hence the Tiers itat which attended the States-Oeneral of 1789 
' bore but little resemblance to their predecessors a century or two 
before. Wealth had given them weight and importance ; eduoa* 
tion had sharpened their intelligence, opened their eyes to tho 

^ Granier de ^pasantry much where they were» but 

de la B^vohUion Fran^aist, t. i. p. 15W* Vastly to increase the landed possewiose 
This oomputation seems much too high, of the Ti^ra ^tat, at the expense, of 
^bttt authorities ou the subject differ \ery cour<te, of the higher olassos (See Von 
much. According to Arthur Young, only^ Sybel, Geack dfr BevalutionMjf^ vul. i 
ooe-t^rd of the land was in the hands of p. 23 st]. Eng. Trans.). ^Tbts fesvU 
small proprietors : while Leonce de La- might have been expet>tea IWan tiie mtkj 
vergne (qdote4 by M. Taine, Aneit^ voluntary and compulsoiy sales duflgg 
S^ame, p. 18) says that two-fifths were t^e Revolution, and espimially of the 
held by tae 7tsn Hat and raasantry,.the Church lalids. . 
rest, except common lands, V ^be nobles, > Jay, du MmuBH d« fiftnAnei 

clergy, m Crown. The meets of the t<ii.p. ^26iMiq. 

Hevombut^ seem to have been to leave the 
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abuses wbicb prevailed, and ^pired them with 
destra. of abtaimng that' iufiaanoe and consideration in the 
wlach their altered condition justly dhtitled them. But 
Ws;|j^owiui; picture must be estimated only, by comparison ; and 
^the^peasantey at least, as we shall presently see, instead of sharing 
t^s.advai:i^, had terribly retrograded. 

Riehelieu^s policy was ultimately followed by effects which he 
had neither foreseen nor intended. It contributed^ in shorty to 
make the Revolution possible. Hence the different views which 
have been taken by French political writers of Bichelieu^s cha- 
racter. The advocates of a constitutional monarchy^ regarding a 
substantial aristocracy as the only sure support of a solid liberty, 
utterly condemn the policy of Bichelien. Montesquieu, in his 
Penseesy calb him one of the worst citizens that France had ever 
seen; and the 'same view is adopted by Madame do Steel, in her 
OomideraHons sur la Revolution Frdh^aiae. Ultra-democratic 
writers, on fhe contrary, look upon the great Cardinal Minister as 
a deliverer from«aristocratio tyranny, in fact, as the founder of the* 
French nation. In their view, a royal despotism is more endu- 
rable, and more favourable to the progress of civilization, than the 
despotism of an aristocracy, because it is less extensively felt, and 
because it is more amenable to the control of public opinion, and 
of such protective institutions, however imperfect, as France pos- 
sessed, for instance, in her Parliaments. That Louis XI. was an 
unfeeling tyrant, that Bichelien, as appears from his Testament 
Poliiiqw, in his heart contemned the people, is disregarded by 
si^ch writers. They look only to the results, and contend, not 
without Bomashow of reason, that such rulers are unjustly charged 
with introdnoing a despotism, which had, in fact, existed long 
before.^ ^ They even acknowledge a sentiment 0/ gratitude towards 
them, as the founders of the French nationality, and in this sense 
the authors of the Bevolution. In this reasoning we behold that 
^pai^ntly paradoxical, but really natural alliance between ex- 
treme democracy and absolutism, which seems so suitable to the 
gepira of the French, and Ibinifested itself even during the 
snldMt ^xceues of the Bevolution; when royal tyranny was ro' 
plaoe^ tiiat of a virtual dicta^ship. . 

BnC si^st in the eighteenth century the wealth ahd'the poHtical 
nfbeuoe of* the French nobility were almost annihilated* a titular 
arui^[a^y,till retoauuad* possessing many of the peculiar and in- 
vsdiQim pritfleges nf the feudal times. Although the nobles were 
* See Biukul, Exainen crit. de Vouvirage de Madame de SUul, t. i p* ^6. 
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no longer obliged to make war at their own expeoae^^ 

I* they were now eni;egimented and received the King’a *]^^ jsb 
still enjoyed {hat immunity from direct taxation Y|}nok 
been accorded to them for their military serTices* The piofeeji^on 
of arms, however, was still considered as the proper destinajeoxi 
of the nobility, and a sort of monopoly of their oi^r. No nia||| 
except of noble birth, could become p military officer. On tl^e veiy 
eve of the Eevolution, a lieutenant in a mftrehing regiment had to 
prove a nobility of at least four generations. The nobles also en^ 
joyed a monopoly of the greater civil offices. These exclusive 
privileges tended to make the nohUb^e a sort of caste. A noble 
who engaged in trade or commerce foi'feited his rights and privi^ 
leges.^ As it is computed that there were in France, in 1739, 
40,000 noble families, comprising some 200,000 persons,® the in- 
vidiousness of these priWlogob must have been very extensively 
felt. Of tho whole nobility, however, there were not 200 families 
really belonging to those ancient races which prided themselves, 
though mostly without foundation, on their Frankish origin, and 
on holding their estates and dignities by right of conquest. Their 
titles had been mostly purchased. The practice of selling patents 
of nobility had been adopted by the French kings at a very early 
period, though it was not carried to any great extent till the six- 
teenth century. It was resorted to partly as a means of depress- 
ing tho order, partly as an expedient to raise money. Charles IX. 
issued a yast number of these patents,and bis successor, Henry III., 
is said to have created no fewer than a thousand nobles. Eoiuriers 
were sometimes compell^?d to buy these patents, which were even 
issued with the name in blank. Louis XIY. granted 500 letters 
of nobility in a single year. 

The feudal privileges enjoyed by the nobles, or by those who^ 
Had stepped into their places, were very grievously felt in Ibei 
rural districts. Even where the land was no longer in t^e hands 
of a seigneur, the feudal rights attached to it, or what wai^ called 
/C servitude tie la ferre, still remained in force, though h^ per- 
baps, by neighbouring proprietors, almost as poor as the peasant 
who wa8» subject to them.® In some instances these rights had 
• ' 

’ Ths ban and am^re ban. a vast and meree raie^ht, howevQijirjf rsimtats feiiasm 

nndfscipfitied mob which the nobles harl by pun^haemgr £ ribab(iiiaH(iiil * 

bees aoQuMomed to ftirnitih. was called • Ibuf. p. 14S. .pome wxttera>]av«fi^ 
•ontfor the but time in 1674. Michelet, e^ttimate them consideiafaly kmir." 

jPhmpatsg, Introd. p. ci. Jaine (Anc. Api# SKSa^lJI eKUm 

* Olass-makiiig alone seems to hpve putes them at S6,Q00 or SS jOOS Msttba 

been ei^pted. Gerniair d$ Cassagnacy and 130,000 or 140,009 Indindiuik^^ 
t. i. p. 141. A noble degraded by coin> * TotxiueTUhs^ttc. 
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SM|ijjit«d % 3 r <tAd^Orews, and tite peasant waa compelled to 
often at a distance from ^ home, in making 
;iraade> InBliipg faannoki, and other wmira of a like deaonptioo, 
at the aame time, the meet bratal and nnfeeling 
Beaidta this compulsory taa!c*work, called the eorvje, 
^i^eatant taw his fields exposed, without defenoe, to the iwages 
Of j||ame; he was obliged to payhoaTy market'toUs, to make use 
of a herlahi ferry, to hare his com ground at a particular mill, 
hhi bread baked at a particular oven. Not the least among these 
frndtd grievancea were Hhejustieee seigneurialea, or private courts 
of justice attached to certain titles and possessions. The pro- 
prietors of these courts, of which there are said to have been* 
more than ^400, leagued themselves with the Parliaments against 
the reforms in the administration ofjbstice proposed by theBoyal 
Edict of May 8th, 1786 i in the preamble of which it is stated 
that trifling, civil causes had often to undergo six hearings. 

Noble proprietors were commonly absentees, and left their 
estates to be managed by agents, whose only object it was to ex- 
tort as much as they could from the peasantry. The smaller 
landowners had not the means of properly cultivating their land, 
nor of laying anything by, so that a bad year brought actual 
famine and deaths by thousands. Tho misery of the agricultural 
districts at the close of the 17th century, and daring the following 
one, exceeds all imagination. La Bru^yre, writing about 1689, 
describes the rural population as resembling wild animals in their 
appearance and way of life. Massillon, Bishop of Clermont- 
Ferrand, tells Cardinal Fleury, in 174(5, that the misery of the. 
rural population was frightful ; they had neither beds nor faml- 
ture ; for half the year, in spite of their industry, the greater part 
of them were witiiout the barley or oaten bread which constituted 
&dr only food, of which they were obliged to deprive them- 
selves and their children in order to pay tfie taxes ; in short, the 
negroes in Ibe French colonies were infinitely happier. We hear 
of their bmg forced to resort to the herbs of the field and the 
bark of treeato appease the cravings of hunger. Official memoirs 
of IfiOfi etate fihat many districts had lost from the sixth to the 
half (1) ^ their population. Between wat time aitd 7715 the 
popala^wm of France is said to have decreased by more than two 
kiiBtieaSf and firom that period to the middle of the century it 
nnde no advance,^ 

* Tkfiw, Aaa L, iiAen nwBT aoni dstaUs ml be fuaed. Cf. Vod 
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The nobles, having often little interest in the land 
the. title and the fei;Ld^ privileges, mthout my consideirai^en for' 
those who were subject to them, it requires no very profod[t«l 
knowledge of human nature to foretell the consequenbes of stteh 
a relationship between the privileged and non-piivileged classes. 
Where great pretensions are supported by little reat power, {irtde 
^becomes more sensitive and exacting ; while in those subjected 
to its caprices, contempt mingles with hatred. Madame de Stael, 
an acute observer of her own times, remarks that the difibrent 
classes in France entertained a mutual antipathy for one another.^ 
In* no other country were the gentry so estranged from the rbst 
^of the nation ; their contact with those below them served only to 
wound. Hence even the elegant manners of the noblesse, the 
' most estimable part, perhaps, of the ancient regime, which it was 
difficult to imitate,^ served only to increase the envy inspired by 
the exclusive prerogatives of that class ; a circumstance which 
may account for much of the cynicism and sans^culotterie of the 
Revolution. 

The burgesses, like the peasantry, were oppressed by peculiar 
burdens originating in the middle ages. The trade of France 
was monopolized by guilds and corporations, which fettered in- 
dependent industry by n system of maitrises m&jurandes (master- 
ships and wardenships) , and thus even the hourgeoisie had its 
aristocracy. A stranger, or non-freeman, could not become an 
apprentice even to the meanest trade, without paying a consider- 
able premium. On the expiration of his apprenticeship, a young 
man became a compagnon and was entitled to wages; but a 
long interval must still elapse before he could ‘Set^ip for himself 
as a maitrejure, or master in his trade; and this again entaiEed 
heavy expenses. Even a Paris flower-girl had to pay 200 livres 
to become a maitresse. On the other hand, the son oinmattre 
could avoid these expenses by being apprenticed to his &th^. 
Hence trades came to be perpetuated in certain fatnilies, and an 
exclusive system was formed which gave occasion to perpetual 
disputes. * The publishers were continually disputing with thb 
booksellers as to the difference between an old book and A ne# 
one; and many thousand lawsuits are said to have taken 
between the tailors and second-hand clothiers without settling 
the distinction between a new coat and an old one. 
beggars had their privileges, and it was only those belonging td 

' Ctmsid^ratumB, ^c^partie iii. cbe. xt. inglv described hi the Beepad bbok of, 

^ The mamiere of the period w amus- M. Jaine’a Anc, Bigime, ' \ 
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« oerab^iL oi^er, ^oaUed who wete entitled to aak alms at 

tlij&;doiar of a ehuToh/ - , 

^mcmg.o&er relics of tlie feudal, times, the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem of France was diametrically opposed to the growing spirit of 
the sHie. We now speak of the French Church only as a corpo- 
ration; The clergy wer6 a landed aristocracy, and like the nobles, 
were exempt from direct taxation ; or father, they claimed the 
privil^e of taxing themselves by what were called dons gratuits, 
or voluntary offerings. The collection of tithes brought them into 
direct collision wi0i that numerous body of small landed proprietors 
which/ as we have already said, had now sprung up in France ; 
■and thus the notice of an inquiring age was all the more strongly 
attracted to the flagrant abuses which prevailed in the Church. 
The higher ecclesiastical dignities were mostly filled by the younger 
sons of noble, families, and were no longer, according to the spirit 
of their institution, the rewards of virtue, piety, and a zealous 
discharge of holy functions. While some of the hierarchy were 
rolling in untold wealth, and displaying anything but those 
Christian virtues which should characterize their profession, the 
'ecclesiastics who really performed the duties of tho Church had in 
many cases scarcely wherewitlial to support a decent existence. 
The abuses of the property belonging to the regular clergy, or 
monastic orders, were especially notorious. The revenues of many 
abbeys, so far from being applied to ecclesiastical purposes, were 
often enjoyed by laymen. 

The arbitrary power of the Crown shared the hatred felt by 
the people for the privileges of the aristocracy, both iay and 
eleirical. The French Government was, indeed, both in theory 
and practice, a perfect despotism. Tho King was the only legis- 
lative and supreme executive power. As he claimed to be the 
eole proprietor and absolute lord of all France, he could dispose 
of the property of his subjects by imposts and confiscations, and 
of their p^ons b^ lettres de cachet. Thus France had no Const!- 
which is equivalent to saying that the social structure 
had no secure foundation. Had the States-General or National 
Assembly continued to subsist, and been regularly convened, tho 
lo^g*stBndmg abuses which we have described would probably 
have hera gradually abolished, instead of remaining to be swept 
away the convulsions of a revolution ; but having been suffered 
to asunmulate for ages, they .at length exploded, to the destruction 

* Sse lx mono, Hit/, la B4vol, Franf,^ t. .i. lir. ill. ch. 3. 
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of the feyfitem Which contained them^ like eteut pent, np witiiont 
a safety-valve. Tjp.e only constitationar prindple* which cmtd be 
perceived wae^ as llifeidame de Steel observes^ that the Ctrown 
was hereditary. Public opimon^ and the passive and eiiiiive^^ 
resistance of the Parliaments, were the sole checks nptfr tihe 
exercise of the Bc^al 'prerogative. A d&ngerous« result of tho 
all-disposing power of the Crown was, that the people looked up 
to it for everything, even for aid in their private affairs, and at*^ 
tributed to it the most inevitable calamities. If agriculture was 
in a bad state, it was ascribed to want of succour from the 
Government ; in times of scarcity, which frequently occurred in 
the eighteenth century, the different districts looked to their 
Intenddnt for food. Every misery, even the badness of the 
seasons, was imputed to the Government.^ It is easy to see how 
such a feeling might become, in times of commotion, a dangerous 
^ element of discontent ; nor will proofs of such effects be wanting 
in the following narrative. The caprices and injustice of the 
Government added to the general indignation. Royal domains 
which had been sold were reaeized ; privileges granted in perpetuity 
^ were constantly revoked. Towns, communities, even hospitals 
and charitable institutions, were compelled to fail in their engage* 
ments in order to lend money to the Crown. 

Besides the invidious and oppressive privileges of ^the nobles, 
the monopolies of guilds and corporations, the abuses in the 
hierarchy, and the arbitrary power of the Sovereign, the ano- 
malous condition of the French provinces was another sotirce of 
discontent. Although llichelieu had consolidated the authority 
of the Crown throughout Fmnce, he had not amalgamated its 
various provinces ; which differed so widely in their systems 
of law, religion, and finance, that they could hardly be said to 
form, one kingdom. There were Gascons, Normans, Bretons, 
Proven 9 als, &c., but *a French nation could hardly be said to 
exist. There was France of the Langue d'oc, subject to the 
Roman law, and France of the Lawr/ue d*oiI, obeying the oommon 
law ; France of the Concordat ^ and France of the TcByo d^obeiienee 
more immediately subject to the Papal power; *IVance of tibs 
Pays d^electum and Franco of the Pays d^etats. These anomriisil 
chiefly arose from the gradual manner in which the Honardij Bed 
been developed. Down to the twelfth century the patrimony of 
the French Grown continued to be only the province of, the Id# 
of France, with Paris for its capital, togelUier witib the Orleans 

Tooqiisvills, Jne. p. 106 Bq. 
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and.a>f|Bw adjacent, districts. The King^s authority over the rest 
of France was rather that of a feudal suzerain^ than of a Sovereign. 
By marriage^ bequest^ confiscation^ conquest and other means^ 
related in the preening pages^ these slender possessions had been 
augmented before the reign of Louis XVI. to between thirty and 
forty provinces; embracing, with the exception of Avignon and 
the Venaissin, which still belonged to the Pope, the whole of 
modern France. 

Of these pi’ovinces, acquired at such different times and in such 
various ways, many had continued to retain their peculiar laws 
and privileges. On a general view, the most important distinc- 
tion between them was that of Pays iVtileciton and Pays d^etats. 
The Pays d^^ection were so called because originally the terri- 
torial taxes were assessed by certain magistrates called tUiis (per- 
sons chosen or elected), whose fiscal jurisdiction was entitled an 
Election. In early tiqies those magistrates had really been 
chosen by the communities, a practice which censed under 
Charles VII., though the name was still retained. As a general 
rule, the Pays dVledion were the provinces most anciently united 
to the Crown. The Pays d'dats derived their name from thct» 
states, or administrative assemblies, which they had possessed 
before their union with the French Realm, and were allowed subse- 
quently to retain. The provinces comprised under this name were 
Kousillon, Brittany, Provence, Languedoc, Burgundy Franchc- 
Comte, Dauphine, Alsace, the 'Prols Evedu's (Jlctz, Toul, and 
Verdun), Flanders, Hainault, Lorraine, and Corsica. In these 
provinces the administration was vested* nominally, at least — for 
the authority of the Crown often overrode their ancient constitu- 
tions — in the States. The right of sitting in these assemblies, 
was attached, with regard to the clergy, to bertain preferments, 
\rith regard to the nobles, to certain families, and with regard to 
the Tiers (Hat, or burgesses, to certain offices. Some of these 
provinces, by virtue of treaties concluded with the Crown, claimed 
an immunity from various taxes. In such cases the Crown fixed 
tile contribution of each province, and the privilege of the States 
consisted prin&ipally in determining the method in which it 
should be assessed. The Xing wa| said to demand a tax of the 
Pays d^etats, and to impose it on thd Pays d^elecUon. 

This state of things was attendedWith great inconvenience and 
many evils. One of the most striking of these was the enormous 
difference which prevailed, perhaps |in contiguous provinces, in 
the ^Uties on the same article, and consequently in its price. In 
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some provinces, for instance, as Bretagne and the Artois, there was 
no (jahelle or salt tax, while in others it was oppressive. In the free 
provinces salt was worth only from two to eight livres the quintal, 
while in those subject to the grande gahelle it sold for sixty-two 
livros. The Crown alone enjoyed the right to sell salt, and in the 
provinces subject to the gahelle hs consumption wag obligatory; 
•every person above seven years of a^c was compelled to purchase 
seven pounds annually at the Grenier du Roi} A cask of wine 
passing from the Orl<5anais into Normandy increased at least 
twentyfold in price, while goods f]*om China could be imported at 
only five times their original cost. The taxes were chiefly assessed 
on the most necessary articles of life, such as bread, salt, meat, 
and wine ; so that the burden was thrown chiefly on the poor. 
Salt alone contributed fifty-four million li\Tes to the revenue. The 
great diftbrence in the duties on the same articles in different 
provinces nmde the same precautions nccossaiy to prevent 
smuggling between them as if they had been foreign countries, 
and an army of 50,000 men was employed to guard 1,200 leagues 
of internal barriers. It was estimated that smuggling and the 
illicit manufacture of salt occasioned annually 4,000 domiciliary 
visits, 3,400 imprisonments, and 500 convictions, some of which 
were capital.'* In years of scarcity these barriers produced the 
greatest inconvenience and distress by preventing the ready 
transit of grain from one district to another. The independent 
fiscal system of the provinces also rendered possible to persons in 
authority that peculation to which we have already alluded in the 
instance in which Louis !XV. himself was implicated in 1771, and 
which was consigned to infamy under the name of the Pacte de 
famine.^ One province was ignorant of the condition of another; 
the total amount of direct taxation was known only by the King^s 
council. The fermiers gmeraux or traitanfs, to whom the taxes 
were farmed, treated •France like a conquered country. The 
galleys, the prisons, the gallows were at their service. No man 
could tell the amount of their gains. But out of them they had 
to make large presents to courtiers and mii^tresses. Even the 
King himself; when they closed their accounts, condescended to 

receive from them large sums of gold in velvet purses."* And 

• 

* Nocker, Administration des Fhia7icc3, Grnnier de Cassagiiae, Hist, des Causesy 

t. ii. p. 12 sc|. cVo. t. i. p. 183. 

* Ordonnance des Gnbtlles^ 1680, fit. vi. ^ See above, p. 268. 

tip. l^uisBlmCy Hist, de h Rt i’ol. Frany. ^ Moutcil, Hist, dcs Fran^ais, t. x. ; 
t. i. p. 606 ; Nw'ker, Ihid. t. i. ch. viii.; Decade dis once sonpirs, ap. Blanc, liv. iii. 
Mt'm. de Catonne (nuv yo:uhles, No. viii.; ch. iii. 
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not unfrequently the arm of the law or the strong hand of power 
compelled them to disgorge their ill-gotten wealth. 

These very anomalies, however, created a necessity for a strong 
central government. Jt was by this method that Richelieu ob\"iated, 
or, at least, palliated, the inconveniences which it lay not in his 
power to re^iove. Under his Ministry, all Franco was divided, 
for fiscal and administrative purposes, into thirty-two districts 
called [inn'raidcSy each under the superintendoiice of an Intcn- 
dant, who vras commonly selected from the maitres drs reqnofes 
attached to the Royal Council. His functions were to superintend 
the construction and maintenance of high roads, bridges, &c.; to 
control hospitals, prisons, and the relief of tho poor ; to take care 
that taxes wore equitablj" assessed, and justice impartially ad- 
ministered; to direct the police, with other duties of the like 
kind. The Intcnda}its in central France were dependent on the 
Controller of Finance, those in the frontier provinces on tho 
Secretary at War. Tims the whole Ivingdoin w'as subjected to tho 
surveillance of the King and his Ministers; and the despotism oT 
the Crown was brought home to the very doors of the people. 
Law bade dLVrgenson observe that F ranee was entirely governed 
by some thirty Inteiuhinia, the clerks of tho i)rovinccs, on whom 
depended their happiness or misery, their sterility or abundance.^ 
Thus also a system of centralization was established which ma- 
terially contributed to render Paris the ceusorium, as it wTre, of 
France — a result, of w’hich tho disastrous effects upon tlu' Revo- 
lution will claim our attention in the sequel. 

All tho miseries and abuses we hive described had been 
endured without inejuiry or complaint till about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when a school of writers sprang up 
which began to attack them from tho adytiinistrativc point of 
view.* 

One of the first, and perhaps the mosf distinguished of this 
kind of reformers was the Marquis d'Argeuaon, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in 1744, and pre^dously Intemlant of Hainault. 
His treatise entitled (Jonsidcrations sur le Oouverncmenf de Frana^j 
published in 1740, and consequently several years before tho 
appearance of the Encyclopcdie, contains many liberal principles. 
He was for doing away writh the imridious fiscal privileges of the 
nobles, abolishing Protestant disabilities, and making all alike 
admissible to public oflSce. But his scheme presents no bold and 
striking outline. The main feature of it was to divide Franco 
* Taine, Anc. Begim**, p. 320. * Voltaire, Diet, rhilosophitjuf, article Dlt. 
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by clegrees into new departments and arromlissemens, which 
were ajl to be endowed with an administration resembling that 
of the Pays cVetats. Thus there was to* be a municipal council in 
each parish ; an assembly in each district composed of deputies 
from the different parishes, and the States of the province or 
department, formed of deputies from the districts But these 
bodies wore to be intrusted only with the administration of their 
local concerns. They were to have no voice in the general affairs 
of the Kingdom, nor could anything be submitted to them that 
had not first been sanctioned by the King. In a word, ho would 
have created a multitude of little provincial democracies under 
a central despotism. 

With the administrative reforinors arose the Physiocrats and 
the Ecommlsts, r/iysioeracy, or the government of nature, 
derived its name from tlio fundamental tenet of the sect, that 
tlio soil alone was the source of all wealth, its cultivators the 
only productive class, the rest of the world was designated as 
eJasse sff'nle, Quesnay, physician to j\Iadame (fe Pompadour, 
was tho founder of this sect. They denounced such institutions 
as stood in tho way of their tlieories ; but they had no ^wish to 
diminish the absolute power of tlic Crown; on the contrary, they 
considered it essential to their ])urposos, and better adapted to 
them tluin English liberty. We are not, therefore, surprised 
to find that some of them felt an extraordinary admiration for 
China; wlmro an absolute, yet unprejudiced Sovereign cultivated 
the earth once a year with his oivn hands, in honour of tho useful 
arts; where all places wcto obtained by literary competition; 
where pliilosopliy took the phice of religion, and learning was a 
title to aristocracy.^ Soino of the physiocrats held a sort of 
socialist doctrine, as Morelly, who, in his "Code de la Nature, 
publislied in 17ot, advocatiul the communitj^ of goods. This 
school made a great pSrade of aualysis and philosophical method, 
though their main theory w^as not a very wise one. Tho earth, as 
the sole source of all wealth, was to boar the whole burden of 
taxation; and henco their grand aim was l!R augment the net 
product of tho land, in other words, the income of the landed pro- 
prietor; and bread was to be made dear in order that agriculture 
migh’t flourish ! It to ridicule this school that Voltaire 
wrote his Homme attx 40 vms. ^ 

Side by side with this school grew up another, that of the 
Bcowmists, whose attention was directed to commerce. Opposed 

* Tocqueville, A?te. BcffifUe, p. 249. 
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on other points to the views of the PhysiocrqLh, they held one 
doctrine in common with them — the removq,! of all restrictions. 
The mottoes common to both schools were laissez faircy laisscz 
ixmer, The^Marquis of Mirabeau, father of the orator, belonged 
to the Economists, and was among the first advocates of free 
trade, espocklly in corn. In a passage of his Ami des Hommcs,^ 
he asks : In order to maintain abundance in a Kingdom, what 
should be done? — Nothing.^^ Thus he opened the road, though 
often erroneouslj^ ^nd inadequately, which was afterwards im- 
proved and completed by Adam Smith. The virtuous Turgot, 
whose constant aim was the good of the people, was the most 
eminent member of this school. The views of Turgot ombracod 
the abolishment of corvres and the suppression of pro- 

\nncial barriers and custom-houses, the establishment of a free- 
trade in com, and the compelling the nobles and clei’gy to con- 
tribute to the taxes. It was Turgot who first assorted, in his 
article FuiK^httion in the Eiict/clojyrdic, that church lands Avore 
national proper! j". 

It was not, however, such gradual and incomplcto reforms, 
even if these could have been carried without some convulsion, 
that could satisfy the present temper of the French nation. In- 
stead of lopping ofl‘ a few abuses of tlie ancient rryhtie, a spirit 
Avas abroad which was to overthroAV botli the throne and the 
altar, and to shake society to its foundations. This spirit had 
been engendered by the literature and pseudo-philosophy of tho 
eighteenth century. The material progress of the middle-classes, 
accompanied with a corresponding advance in their manners and 
education, had produced an apt and ready audience for its doc- 
trines. The citizen had become as enlightened as the noble in 
the philosophy and literature which then prevailed ; for Paris was 
the common source whence all dei;iVed their lights, and liad 
impressed upon all a nearly uniform Avay of thinking. Into the 
effects of this new philosophy we must now inquire. 

The French literature of tho seventeenth century, formed under 
the auspices of Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV., had been 
developed in the siririt of the anti-reformation, and rested on 
classical antiquity, the Roman Catholic religion, and absolute 
Monarchy. It had been encouraged by Slichelicii and his suc- 
cessors as a means of extending their own as well as the national 
glory ; nor can it be denied that it had a vast effect in promoting 
French influence abroad, Richelieu, however, seems to have £4lt 

^ Tom. i’i. Cffitmerce etrang^r, j>^ 40. 
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some apprehension of the consequences it might one day produce 
at home. In a remarkable passage of his Testament PoUtique, he 
almost foretells the spirit of the eighteenth century, and betrays 
his anxiety to prevent the dilfusion of knowledge among the 
vulgar ; unconscious that its floodgates, when once opened, cannot 
again be closed.^ Already before the end of the seventeenth 
century symptoms had begun ta appear of a-^change in the 
literary taste of the nation. The almost superstitious reverence 
for classical antiquity was the first idol to b^? destroyed, and Per- 
rault\s attack on the ancients was the harbiligcr of k new era. 
The French writers of tlio eighteenth century sought their inspira- 
tion not in classical, but in modern literature, es]K?cially the 
English. After this school, they began to occupy themselves 
with questions of politics and religion; to discuss the elementary 
principles of society as they iriay bo discovered by the light of 
reason and tho law of nature; and to investigate the grounds of 
religious belief. Thus tho age of Bossuct and Pascal was suc- 
ceeded by that of A^oltaire, Ilousseau, and tho Encyclopaedists. 

Infidelity had, indeed, taken root in France before the close of 
Louis XIV .^s reign, under tho auspices of the profligate Duke of 
Vendomo and his brother ; and it was in this school that the Duke 
de Chartres, afterwards tho Regent Orleans, imbibed his prin- 
ciples of atheism and immorality. It is the nature of extremes 
to produce their opposites ; and there can be little doubt that 
disgust at the bigotry, superstition, and hypocrisy which marked 
tho later years of Louis XIV., contributed to produce this de- 
plorable reaction. Infidelity, however, would not probably have 
spread itself among the groat mass of tho nation, but for the 
writers who subsequently sprung up. Fontenelle was their pre- 
cursor, whoso long life, extending from the middle of the seven- \ 
teenthto the middle of the •eighteenth century, rendered him the] 
^connecting link between the literature of the two periods. Not/ 
that Fontenelle can be exactly styled an infidel author. He was,, 
as M. Villemain remarks, but the discreet §cho of the bolder 
thinkers, such as Bayle and others, who wi’ote in Holland. Yet 
his writings are marked by a certain want of orthodoxy, a dispo- 
sitioi^to question received opinions, and to treat grave subjects 
in that teme of badinage which became charaoteristifc of the 
eighteenth century. Such especially is the style of his Histoire 

j * “ Si les lettrps ttoient profnndos u de les r^soudre. et beauconp seraiant plus 
** oiitos sortas d osprits, on vwTuit plus de propres a s'opposer aux verij^s (iu*a les- 
ens capables de former des doutes quo defondre.” Ch. ii. § 10. 
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des Oracles, while his Dialogues of the Dead betray a genius 
kindred with that of Lucian. 

Lord Bolingbroke, and the Club of the *Entre-sol, which ho 
founded during his banishment in France, tended greatly to pro- 
mote the liberalism and infidelity of the eighteenth century, and 
to give them % literary and philosophical turn. Among the most 
remarkable members of the Club of the Entro-sol, was the Abbe 
de St. Pierre, whoso works, says ]\L Villomain,' present the 
programme of a social revolution so bold and complete as to 
astonish even J. J. Kousscau. But Alontesquieu must perhaps 
be regarded as the first writer whose works had any direct in- 
fluence upon the French Revolution. After travelling over gro«t 
part of Europe Montesquieu took up his abode in England, in 
1729. Here ho applied himself to the study of our Constitution, 
for which he imbibed a groat admiration, as appears from his 
panegyric on it in the qleventh book of his Esprit drs Luis, pub- 
lished about twenty years afterwards. At first, however, this, his 
greatest work, was not understood by his countrymen. They 
were hardly yet ripe for serious political studies, and Montes- 
quieu’s first work, the Leitres Persanos, seems to have given 
them a wrong idea of his genius. In the disguise of Eastern 
masquerade Montesquieu in that work aimed some sly blows at 
French customs and institutions ; and hence, while uttering in 
the Esprit des Lois his earnest convictions, ho was still regarded 
by many of his countrymen only as a concealed satirist. His 
book was much better received in England, and it was only 
by Frenchmen of the next gencratioif that it began to be duly 
understood and appreciated. 

Montesquieu must be regarded as the father of that school of 
reformers, including Necker, Lally Tollenduf, Mounier, and others, 
who at the commencement of the French Revolution wished to 
establish in Franco a Constitution on th(f English model. Hence, 
in the vain pursuit of institutions, which, it may be confidently 
asserted, would never have suited the genius and habits of tho 
French nation, tliey were led to assist the beginnings of a move- 
ment which it was not afterwards in their power to stop. There 
was no analogy whatever between the France of 178f)*and Eng- 
land at any period of its history. The want of an aristocracy in- 
fluential through its dignities and wealth, yet without particular 
privileges, except that of an hereditary peerage, and identified in 
its private interests with the great mass of the people, would alone 
* Tableaux dee Lilt, Fran^,, Fartic ii. Leyon xIt. 
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have rendered English institutions impossible in France. The 
democratic inclinations. of the French^ their military habits^ their 
large standing army/ all tended the same way. The principles of 
Montesquieu obtained however, at length; a Sort.of triumph in the 
< Charter of 1814; which appears to have been founded .on the 
scheme of a Constitution modelled on that of England, and sub- 
mitted by Lally Tollendal to the Constituent Assembly. ^ 

Voltaire, who also acquired much of his philosophy in England, 
had a far greater influence than Montesquieu on the French Revo- 
lution. Not, however, from any love of constitutional liberty. 
Voltaire throughout his life was an aristocrat and a royalist, quand 
mcme. The son of a notary, he drops the paternal name of Arouet, 
assumes the title of Mens, de Voltaire, and mixes in the highest 
circles of Paris. And what society might not have been proud of 
him ? what circle would not have been adorned by his wit and 
genius ? Unfortunately, however, his t^ent for satire produced 
effects calculated to remind him unpleasantly of his plebeian origin. 
He offended a young nobleman, the Chevalier de Rohan, who 
caused him to be horse- whipped, and in reply to a demand for 
satisfaction, obtained Silettre dc racket which consigned him to the 
Bastille, whence he was released only to bo banished into England. 
iHore was enough to have cured most men of a love of aristocracy 
and despotism. Not so with Voltaire. On his return we find him 
throwing himself at the feet of Madame de Pompadour, nay, of 
Madame du Barri ; courting Louis XV. by every means in his 
power ; degrading his fine genius by representing that vicious 
and profligate Monarch under the character of Trajan in a little 
piece entitled Le Temple de which he wrote for the theatre 

of Versailles; meanly thrusting himself in the King^s way after 
the performance, to catch the smile and the approving' word that 
were to reward him; and when repulsed with the most marked 
disdain, for Louis liked neither his principles nor person, still re- 
taining all the devotion of loyalty. Thus, as late as 1771, during 
the quarrel between Louis XV. and his Parliaments, we^find him 
writing, For my part, I think the King is right ; and if we must 
serve, it is better to serve under a lion of a good house than under 
two hundred rats of my own kind.^^ He showed the same compla- 
cency towards foreign potentates. Failing to attract the notice 
of his own Court, he became the guest and literary satellite of 
Frederick II. of Prussia; and though ultimately treated with the 
gro]3sest indignity and insult by that Monarch, condescended to 
' See L. Blanc, Hist, de la t. iii. p. 64. * See Mannontel, M^moires, 
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congratulate him on his victory at Bosabach. He approved of 
Catharine II /s arbitrary designs against tljei national existence of 
Poland and Turkey.^ Nay, we even find him corresponding with 
that Sovereign on the.bhatneful and secret events of her private 
life, and venturing to bestow upon her the name of Semiramis ; 
whilst the Empress, so far from being offended at the equivocal 
compliment, tells him that the eldest of the Orloffs has the 
soul of a Roman, that he is worthy of the best times of that 
Republic."’^ 

How, then, didr Voltaire, contribute to the Revolution ? Prin- 
cipally by his^attacks on the established religion. Between the 
Church, abnost invariably the upholder of the existing state of 
things, and a tyranny which founds itself on Divine right, the 
connection is so close that one cannot be shaken without en- 
dangering the other. The sceptical nntureofVoltaire^s writings 
had, moreover, n natural tgndeucy to sap belief in all fixed prin- 
ciples whatsoever. The overthrow of the Church, tlie absorption 
of ecclesiastical property, the ])roclaniation of the Age of Reasoli, 
are among the most marked and striking features of the French 
Revolution ; and they must bo ascribed in the main to the teach- 
ing of Voltaire. 

Voltairo^s scepticism, if not imbibed, was at least confirmed, by 
his residence in England. His study of the English deistical 
writers, as Shaftesbury, Toland, and others, and his friendship 
and intercourse with Lord Bolingbroke, gave it a body and a 
method. From the study of Locke\s metaphysical woyks ho im- 
bibed the theory of Sensation ; a doctrinfl which was afterwards 
developed in France by Condillac in his Truitt: des Senmtions, and 
laid the foundation of the materialism of tlie French Encyclo- 
paedists. Vollaire^s residence in England, during which he ob- 
tained a very considerable mastery of our language, imbued him 
with much admiration for our literature and^justoms. Hence ho 
contributed to spread in France what has been called the Awjlo- 
mania', whic?h, by promoting travelling in England, the stiulying 
of the English language, the reading of English newspapers, and 
even the affecting of English tastes and manners, undoubtedly 
became ft strong predisposing cause of the Revolution. * 

It was natural that on his return to France Voltaire should be 
struck with the different state of things that he found there. 
Having studied in England the philosophy of Newton, he drew 

* See bis letters of January Ist and • Villqinain, (Envrfi^yi. ix. p. <56. 
Norember 2nd, 1772. * Mannontel, t. iv. p. 37 srp ^ 
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up hiB Systemc du Monde to explain it to his countrymen ; but 
the chancellor d^Aguesseau refused his visa to the publication. 
Such was the narrow spirit which then prevailed among tho 
French authorities, and especially in tho Church ! All new ideas 
were looked upon as dangerous, even the most certain and de- 
monstrable conclusions of science. Cardinal Polignac, a fashion- 
able Latin poet of that day, had denounced Newton^s discovery in 
his Auti-^Lneyetfus, as a dangerous reminiscence of Democritus and 
Epicurus ! ^ Still worse was the fate of Voltaire^s Lettros Philo^ 
soj)/iifpies svr Jf'S Aufjiais, whicli he published soon after his 
return to France, and which contained much praise of our customs' 
and institutions. The Parlinment of Paris ordered them to be 
burnt by the common hangman, an<l deprived the publisher of his 
maitnse, Voltaire afterwards recast them in his iJictloniialrG 
rhilnsoplnqiio. 

Such treatment was not likely to increase Voltaire’s respect for 
the Church. And, indeed, there w'aa much in its practice that 
might serve to explain, and to a certain extent to justify, tho 
hostility of an observant philosopher. The higher clergy were 
often open profligates and atheists ; while that portion, including 
the Jansenists, which prctimded to devotion, exhibited little more 
than an auilp superstition united with a bloody persecuting 
' spirit. What should be thought of a Church in which the pro- 
fligate Abbe Dubois could obtain a Cardinal’s hat, as well as the 
Archbishopric of Cambray, the see of the virtuous Fenelon ? And 
could find two bishops, one the illustrious Massillon, to vouch for 
his orthodoxy and worthiness ? Prelates of high rank lived in 
open adultery and fornication ; as Cardinal Montmorenci, Grand 
Almoner of France, with Madame do Choiseul, an abbess. The 
Bernardinc monks of Granselve, in the department of Gers, cele- 
brated their patron’s fete with orgies that lasted a fortnight, to 
which women were Admitted, and in which all sorts of excesses 
were perpetrated,’^ These scandalous scenes were diversified not 
only with the ridiculous disputes about the hiUeis dc confession, 
the exhibitions of the convulsionnries, &c., already related, but 
also with cruel and revolting persecutions. In February, 1762, in 
pursuance of^ja sentence of the Parliament of Toulouse, Eochette, 
a Protestant pastor, was hanged for having exercised his ministry 
in Languedoc. Soon after, Calas, another Protestant of Toulouse, 
was broken on the wheel on the,false accusation of having killed 

* Villcmain, pt. i. le^. i. praillard, an eye-witness, in his Hist, de 

* See the account ot the Abb^ Mont* Fntnce, t. ii. p. 246. 
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his son in order to prevent his turning Catholic. Voltaire pro- 
tected CaWs widow and children, who ha4 themselves been 
subjected to torture; and by bold and persevering efforts vindicated 
the memory of Galas and obtained an indemnification for his 
family, by procuring a revision and reversal of his sentence. At 
a later period he interfered, but with less success, for another 
victim of clerical fury. In 1766 two young officers, La Barre 
and D'Etallonde, were prosecuted by the Bishop of Amiens for 
mutilating a crucifix erected on a bridge at Abbeville. D^Etallondo 
escaped by flight ; La Barre was convicted on very vague 
testimony, and sentenced by the Jansenist Court of Abbeville to 
have his hand and tongue amputated, and to be burnt alive. Tho 
Parliament of Pai'is, on appeal, confirmed tho sentence in spite of 
all Voltaire's efforts; according, however, to the criminal the 
favour of being beheaded instead of being burnt. ^ If such scenes 
were calculated to excite the indignation of a philosophic observer, 
tho intellectual state of the C’hurch might inspire him with con- 
tempt. Its glories had been extinguished with Bossuet and tho 
eminent prelates of the age of Louis XIV. ; since which period its 
intellect had sunk in an inverse ratio to the growing enlightenment 
of tho age. 

Hence the Church, like the other institutions of France, con- 
tributed to its own destruction. Unhappily, however, the 
opposition which it engendered, not content with attacking the 
Church alone, aimed at upsetting Christianity itself; just as tho 
Monarchy perished in the attacks directed against its abuses. But 
for these results the authors and abettofs of these abuses are 
mainly responsible. Revolutions act by extremes, just as the 
overstrained bow regains not its equilibrium . till it has been 
equally distorted in an opposite direction. 

The popular form in which Voltaire disseminated his principles 
procured for them a ready and extensive circulation. In England 
the attacks upon religion were made in a learned and didactic 
manner, and hence they were little read except by the higher and 
more educated classes, while the popular literature was rather 
of a religious cast. Voltaire’s attacks were often insinuated in 
a novel or a poem, and being indirect were periiaps tKo more 
effective. The stealthy blow finds us unguarded, and our solf-love 
is flattered by being left to apply a covert insinuation. The 
Pucelle was calculated to degrade at once the national and tho 
religious traditions of France. In the Henriade a higher subject 
' See Martin, Hist, de France, t. xri, p. 140 sq. 
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is treated in a more elevated tone ; but the apotheosis of Henry IV. 
implies the condemnation of Louis 'XIY., and the praises of the 
author of the Edict of Nantes are a concealed satire on its 
abolisher. Voltaire first made history entertaining^ released it 
from its pedantic fetters^ and communicated to it graces hitherto 
' deemed incompatible with the gravity proppr to itsistyle. At the 
same time he made it subservient to^his attacks upon the Church. 
Adopting in his Eased sur lea Manir^ the exactly contrary prin- 
ciple tcj^that followed by Bossuct in his Discours sur Vhistoire 
universellc, Voltairo attributed all the misfortunes* of the Middle 
Ages to Christianity and the faults and errors of the clergy. , By 
his tone of mockery, as an eminent critic has remarked/ Voltaire 
altered the truth of history, and failed in the very object which 
ho chiefly professed, an impartial judgment of the different his- 
torical epochs. The same writer observes that Voltaire is not so 
incorrect in his facts as is generally represented. His chief fault 
is that he substitutes caricature for a true picture of the human 
mind. His Slecle de Louis XIV. is less marked with this defect, 
and i^ in every way his best and most trustworthy historical pro- 
.duction. At a later period he assailed religion in a more direct and 
formal manner in his riiilosopincal Dictionary^ but not perhaps 
with such popular success. 

Voltaire's wit, vivacity, and admirable style made hiin the most 
popular of authors. No writer, perhaps, has exercised a greater 
and more general influence on his age. It was not 4n France 
alone that he was regarded as the Apostle of Reason, and the 
harbinger of a new era; Many of the soveroigne and statesmen 
of Europe, Frederick the Great of Prussia, Catharine II. of 
Russia, Joseph II. of Austria, were among his admirers and 
correspondents. He even exchanged compliments with Pope 
Benedict XIV. about his tragedy of Mahomet ; and Cardinal 
Quirini|imused himself with translating the Henriade into Latin 
verse. It was through Voltaire's inspiration that D' Aranda in 
Spain,, Pombal in Portugal, were led to expel the Jesuits. Pombal 
caused the works of Voltaire and Diderot to be translated into the 
Portuguese language. Thus through the medium of England, the 
spirit of the Be&rmation, degenerating into scepticism, reoperated 
throilgh the genius of Voltairo upon the most bigoted nations of 
Europe. » 

Sarc^m and ridicule were Voltaire's great weapons, and to an 
institution like the French Church of that day none could have 

* Villeraain. Ie<;. avi. 
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been more dangerous. JS^o man ever had a keener eye for absurdity 
and hypocrisy, nor a keener relish in exposing them. His mind, 
nevertheless, was endowed with some poetical Tervour, and hence 
he recoiled from the cold and repulsive doctrine of materialism, 
and from the philosophy of the Encyclopasdists. V oltaire believed 
in a Deity ; i^d what Aian had more cause than he to think that » 
his soul, the source of ,so many brilliant emanations, was some- 
thing more than a product of brute matter f He may even 
be suspected of a lingering affection for the Church which ho 
had reviled. Xt is at least certain that in his last visit to f^aris, he 
was induced during a dangerous illness to receive the sacrament;^ 
and that he helped to erect a church near his ch&teau at Forney. 

The philosophical, school known as the Encyclopcedists, who 
outran their master Voltaire, were the contemporaries of liis later 
years. D'Holbach, a rich German baron, was their Maecenas. 
D^Holbach had himself some literary pretensions, and was the 
author of the Systhne do la Nature, tlio most complete code of 
atheism that had yet appeared. D^Holbach gave the philo- 
sophers two dinners a week for a period of forty years ; whence 
the Abbe Galliani called him the Maitre Motel de la Phllosophio.^ 
His table was frequented by Diderot, D' Alembert, Helvetius, 
Grimm, Ilaynal, and other beaux esprits of the day. Most of 
these were contributors to the famous Encyclopedic, whence the 
school derived their name. This storehouse of knowledge, pro- 
jected by JDiderot in 1750, was the first work of the kind, and was 
intended also to be a vehicle for the propagation of liberal 
opinions. Didci^pt^tf chief assistant was D^Alembert, a man of groat 
mathematical attainments ; who was intrusted with the writing of 
the preface, intended to throw a veil over the principles advocated 
' in the work. From this school also proceeded many separate 
works aimed against the Church and the Monarchy. Of all its 
members Diderot had the most original genius ; sever|l of his 
works, which take a wide range from philosophy to comedy and 
romance, have considerable merit; but he was desultory in his 
studies, and deficient in that application by^ which alone great 
things can be produced. Among tho works of his associates the 
best known are Helvetius^s treatise De Vhomme, a poor productiem, 
borrowed from the thoughts of his predecessors and coutempoi^ries; 
and the Ahh6 Raynal’s Hi^oire dea etahlissemena des Europeena 
d(ma lea deux Indea, In this last, in many respects valuable 

* Condnreet, Vie de Voltaire^ (Euvres, t. i. p. 294; Grimin, Corrcetpondance, ^c, 
t. X. p. 22. 
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work^ Baynal contrived to insert denunciations against kings 
which scorn hardly to belong to his subject. Some of the chapters 
are said to have b(3en written by Diderot. Eaynal 'was ultimately 
bought by the Court, and wrote, in 1791, a censure of the Revo- 
lution.^ 

Among the guests at D’Holbach’s table by far the most re- 
iharkable was Jean Jacques Rousseau. He did not, however, long 
remain a member of that brilliant* society. Naturally of an un- 
social disposition, Rousseau seems to have felt ill at ease among 
men whoso position in life was superior to his own, and who had 
established a literary reputation to which, though already past 
middle life, ho was only beginning to aspire. Marmontel, who 
was also one of D^Holbach^s guests, has left us a picture of Rous- 
seau at tliis period, before he had become savage.^^ Nobody 
ho says, bettor observed the dreary maxim to live with his 
friends as if they were one day to become his enemies. Yet, as 
his delicate and irritable self-love was well known, he was treated 
with the same attentions as would have been bestowed on a pretty 
but vain and capricious woman, whom one might desire to please/^ 
It may bo, also, that his disapproval of the tenets of those philo- 
sophers, which at all events formed a strong contrast to his own, 
was among his motives for withdrawing into solitude. 

The consciousness of brilliant intellect led Rousseau to regard 
with disgust the cynical materialism of the Encyclopedists, 
which, like the Darwinism of our own times, degraded man to a 
level with the beasts. What ! Should the only being which 
could observe and understand the phenomena pf nature, study 
other beings and their relations, be sensible of order, beauty, 
virtue, and from contemplating the works of the creation could 
rise to the Creator, love what was good and act accordingly, be 
nothing but a brute ! * The man who could feel and reason thus 
had in him the seeds at least of nobleness and virtue, though 
partly from his peculiar temperament, partly from the circum- 
stances of his life, they produced only abortive fruits. Endowed 
with an exquisite fusibility, bordering on, if it did not sometimes 
actually reach, insanity, Jean Jacques had some real, and many 
imaginary, grievances to allege against society. From childhood 
his life had been an almost constant struggle with adversity ; he 
was often in positions which he felt Jo be unworthy of his genius, 

* Montjn111ard,'./rw^ de France, t. ii. * ^ Marmontel. Mtmoires, t. i. p. 327 sq. 
p. 329. Thatf writer had seen Riiyiiars « See the Confemon de foi d'ttn vicaire 
receipt for 24,000 francs. Savoj(ard. 
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and he sometimes descended to acts which must have made him de- 
spise himself. When a little prosperity at length dawned upon him 
he found himself, from innate shyness and earl^ habits, incapable 
of playing a becoming part in society, and thus his irritable pride 
sustained a thousand wounds. * So (ibnstituted, it is not surprising 
that he should have conceived a deadly hatred against the whole 
social system. His thoughts reverted to man in his unsophisti- 
cated state and to an ideal primitive society, which existed only 
in his own imagination. Of this imaginary world, and of the 
actual world with which it was contrasted, he wrote with liurning 
thoughts, and with an eloquence and purity of stylo never ex- 
celled in French prose. He appealed to the feeling rather than, 
like Voltaire and tho Encyclopedists, to the reason, and in times 
of ferment sentiment touches the lieart, which argument leaves 
unmoved. When ho reasoned, indeed, as he generally started 
from false premisses, he fell into contradictions and absurdities, 
though the flaws were concealed by a show of rigorous logical 
deduction highly captivating to his French readers. Among 
those readers, how many thousands were there who had -the 
same quarrel with society as liOusseau himself, and now saw their 
secret feelings so admirably expressed I Especially ho captivated 
the women, who had an immense influence on the Revolution. 
As his theories tended to the complete <lemolition of tho existing 
order of things, and the reconstruction of society from its foun- 
dations, they coincided in a great degree with the actual situa- 
tion ; for, as we have before observed, there was no means of 
reforming the State, no method left but otthorough revolution. 

As a writer on social and political science Rousseau^s views 
are glaringly inconsistent. It is well known that he established 
his literary reputation by his answers to two tlieses proposed by 
the Academy of Dijon for prize essays. The first subject was : 

Whether the progress of Literature and Art has contributed to 
purify or to corrupt manners tho second, What is the origin 
of the inequality among mankind ? and is it authorized by tho law 
of nature In his answers to these questiops Rousseau main- 
tained that letters and the arts are a source of corruption ; that 
civil society is an unnatural state of existence ; that the develop- 
ment of the higher faculties is prejudicial to mankind ; t^at a 
mde, contented sort of aninjal life, without any care for mental 
culture, is the proper and normal condition of man, and that 
every deviation from it is degeneracy. From this vie wit follows, 
that the" institution of property, the source of inequality, was a 
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crime^ b^c^Ase propd^ ia a nacess^f^y coxiditi6ii"of that abnoirma) 
at9.te called civilized* life. **The first ma^ who^ havilig enclosed 
a pi^ce of land, Undertook to* aa^ — ithi ’ belong to me, and 
^*found people simple enough to believe film/ was the ,true founder 
of civil society/^ But in tHe (Jontrat 8oc!ai the very basis of 
these earlier publications is entirely thrown aside. ’ Idste&d of 
rejecting civil society, the Sorlal Contract is jln elaborate atten\pt 
to construct a system of it; and the right of property is expressly 
jpccognizod in the problem wliose resolution ia proposed as the 
foundation of his system. To find a form of assocSation which 
shall defend and protect with all the force of the community the 
person and the prop* rty of eacli associate; and by which oach, 
umting himself to all, shall nevertheless obey only himself, and 
remain as free as ho was before/^ ^ 

I 

Rousseau, then, was not alwaj's consistent^ — was he alw^ays sin- 
cere ? This point has been a subject of much dispute. He him- 
self represents the paradoxes of his first essay as the offspring of 
a sudden inspiration.*^ Uiderot, however, used to ndate that, 
when a prisoner at Mneennes, Ilousseau, who often visited him 
there, mentioned one day his intention of competing for the 
prize of the Dijon Academy, and being asked which side ho 
meant to take, replied that lii^* should maintain the affirmative of 
the question ; that is, the purifying effect of literature. It is 
the ass’s bindge,^^ observed Diderot; ‘^all the mediocre talents 
will take that road, which affords only commonplace ideas; while 
the opposite side presents a new and fertile field of philosophy and 
eloquence.” After a m®ment’s reflection Rousseau assented, and 
said that ho would adopt the advice.” * The truth of this anecdote 
has boon disputed by some eminent writers, from whoso opinion 
we v^turo to differ only with the greatest diffidence,^ and it is 
true enough that, from Rousseau’s cast of mind> the more para- 
doxical view might easily have been original. The evidence of 
Diderot, is, however, confirmed by that of Hume. Burke, in his 
Reflections on the French Revolution, says : Mr. Hume told me 
that he had from Rousseau himself the secret of his principles of 
composition. That acute, though eccentric, observer had per- 
ceived that to strike and interest the public, the marvellous must 
% 

* •* 'Frouver une forme d'associatiun qui ttat tal, \\\, i. chap. vi. 

defendo et prut^ge de toute la force com- • See his Ct nfis^wna^ liv, viii. 

mime la personae et les biens de chaqne ^ Marinontel, MiSmoires, t. ii. p. 40. 

associ^, et par laqi?elle chncun, s nuiSMiiit ■* See Martin, Hist, de France, t. xvi. 

a tons, n'obeisse pourtant qu’h lui-mciue, p. 67 note; \ illemain, Tabkau, ^c, U ii. 
et reste aussi libre qu'aupar avaiit.' Con- Je^on xxi\ . 
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be pii^ucibd nmfv'eIlotf&of jiie%^athe^ i^ytbojiogy had 

long * since losh' kk effected tliaj^' it Vas necessary to. resort te the 
marVelloWw life> mani^ersi^^o^aracter^ and siluation.^' ' . 

Sihbefe. ot nop, however^ Rouss^ah was indisputably <anconfii^\ 
tent/ Yet maiqr of the flench democrats, and even some writers 
of the present day, have confounded together all his principles, as 
if they formed parf of some great philosophical whole. The socialist 
doctrimes of i^roperty in common, of fraternity as opposed to what 
M. L. Blanc calls itidividualisni, must be sought in Roussoaii's 
earlier worTcs; they form no part of his Social Contract^ This last, 
his most practical work, and on which his fame as a political philo- 
sopher must rest, was, perhaps, partly founded on hints derived from 
the Republican Constitution of his native *city. It contains much 
that might bo practicable — wo do not say expedient — under certain 
conditions of society, and was so regarded not only by the French 
democrats, but also by the Corsicans and the Poles, who made 
Rousseau their legislator, and asked for a constitution at his hands. 
The assumption of an original contract as the basis of civil society 
had been made by less eccentric philosophers than Roussjjau ; it i 
had been solemnly asserted by the practical English statesmen of 
1088. Although a fiction, it afforded at least convenient grounds 
for inquiring into firsb principles. ^Even the chief characteristic 
doctrine of the Social Contract^ the sovereignty of the people, had 
been promulgated by the Dutch in their Declaration of Indejjon- 
dence, and had been maintained by Locke in his Treatise onGovern* 
meat; nor in so far that the last appeal in all questions affecting 
the vital interests of a nation should be •to the people itself, will 
any enlightened mind be disposed to contest the doctrine. But 
the difference between Locke and Rousseau is this, that whilebotli 
thought that the sovereign power resides inalienably in the people, 
Locke alio ws that it may bo delegated; while Rousseau holds that 
the sovereign, that is, the people, can onlybe represented by him- 
self.'^ Even this might not be impracticable in a small State, and 
was, indeed, actually done at Athens ; but Rousseau is forced to 
admit its unsuitableness for a largo one f and hence his theory 
sinks at once from the rank of absolute to that of only relative 

* See L. Blanc, HisL de la Btvol, />. ® //yiir;?. liv. iii.ehnp. xvj KfniKseau, how- 

t. i. p. 5;3d B,m\ 2*as8bn, ever, had a plan for obviating this tliSi' 

^ Je dis done, qiic la sonveraint^, culty, which he intrustecl Ui the Count 
n’etant qiie Texercise de la volonte' gene- d’Antraigues, afterwards a deputy in the 
rale, lie pent jamais s’aliencr, et que le Constituent Assembly, who, by the advice 
Bouverain, qui est un etre coUectif, n« peut of a^ frieml, destroyed the MS. as dan- 
6trerepr^sent6queparlui-meme.” — Cmir, gemus to royal authority, See <Euvns 
iS^. liv. ii. chap. i. * • de Rousseau, t. v. p. 269 (efl. 1823). 

IV. 
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truth. And, as we shall see in the course of the following narra^ 
tive, the active assumption of the' soverei^ty by the French 
people, or rather by the people of Paris, during the Bevolution, 
and their utter contempt for ^their representatives, gave birth to 
some of its most absurd and atrocious scenes. As a legitimate 
deduction from these views, Rousseau condemned representative 
government altogether. He recognized iiot such bodies as Parlia- 
ments and National Assemblies ; for as the people cannot dele- 
gate the sovereignty, so neither can they delegate the legislative 
powci’, the highest function of the sovereign. Hence Rousseau was 
no admirer of the English Constitution. He even ridicules the 
English for thinking themselves free ; a condition which, accord- 
ing to him, they enjoy only during the short period employed in 
electing members of Parliament.^ 

As Rousseau had been the advocate of a state- of nature before 
he undertook to construct a civil society, the problem was to 
invent a scheme which, while it protected person and property, 
should leave a inan as free as ho was supposed to have been 
before^ so that he should still obey only himself. Such a paradox 
could/ of course, be supported only by the most transparent so- 
phistry. The individual was always to obey the general will by 
making it his own, so that if he^ad maintained his private opinion, 
in opposition to it, ho would, in fact, have given up his will, and 
lost his freedom 1 Let us see how this unanimous will was to be 
produced. The ideal Republic begins with proscribing all diffe- 
rence of opinion. Certain abstract principles, called sentiments 
of sociability,” must bo tissented to by every citizen, nay, must 
be subscribed as articles of religious faith ! Those who decline 
to do* so must leave the country, those who after subscription act 
contrary to these principles are to be punished with death.® Truly, 
a precious scheme of liberty, involving the confession that it is 
impossible to make m6n think alike, and, consequently, to will 
alike, without the use of violence. When some are banished, others 
killed, those left at home, or alive, may be of one mind. The very 
system of the Reign of Terror ! 

Nor is Rousseau more consistent and reasonable in his notions 
about e^aUiijy a doctrine which played so great a part in the Be- 
volutibn. At the end of the first boob of the Social Contract we 

' Cofttrai Soc. liv. iii. chap. xv. Sub- QtLettreadelaMontagne, But be thought 
eequentiy, however, he somewhat modified that the English system required annual 
these views, llius, in the Comid^raUons parliaments and universal suffrage, 
atti* le Goiivemewmt de la Poloffne^ chap. ® Contrat, Soc, liv, iv, chap. ii. 

vii., he admits representative gOvcmmeiu. « Ibid. liv. iv. oh. viii. 
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read: shall conclade this chapter and book vrith a remark 

which should serve as the basis of the whole social system ; it is^ 
that the fundamental contract^ instead of ^destroying natural 
equality, substitutesj on the contrary^ a moral and lawful equality 
for wli^tever physical inequality nature may have established 
among men^ and while they may be unequal in strength and 
genius^ makes them all equal by convention and right/^ But^ as 
it may be presumed that^ in the supposed state of nature, men 
obey no law but their own will, and, as it is admitted that they 
are unequal in strength and genius, how should there be any 
natural equality ? The end of civil society, then, is not to preserve 
natural equality, for there is none, but to remedy the want of it, 
so far as may be "done. This, as Boussoau truly says, is effected 
by convention and right. The result, however, is not equality but 
justice. Airfhat society can do is to make men equal before the 
lav). ' • 

Another inconsistency in Bousseau is, that he has at bottom 
but a very mean opinion of the sovereign he has^set up. He is, 
after all, unwilling to intrust the people with their highe^l; pre- 
rogative — that of legislation — although he has before informed us 
that it cannot possibly be delegated. How,^^ he says, can a 
blind multitude which often knows not what it wishes, since it 
rarely knows what is good for it, execute so great and difficult a 
task as a system of legislation ? Again ; But there are a 
thousand sorts of ideas which it is impossible to translate into the 
language of the people. Views too general, objects too remote, are 
alike beyond its reach ; every individual* relishing only that plan 
of government which concerns his private interest, perceives with 
diflB.culty the advantages which he may derive .from the continual 
privations imposed by good laws,^^ &c.^ Henee Bousseau is com- 
pelled to appoint a legislator. 

In like manner he considers an aristocracy to be the best form 
of government, or of the executive power; which we must not con- 
found with the sovereignty. He even thinks, and perhaps he is 
right, that there can be no perfect popular government without 
slavery; The Greek people,” he observes, lived in a mild 
climate ; it was not avaricious ; its work was done by slaves ; its 
chief business was its liberty. Having no longer the same advan- 
tages, how shall we preserve the same rights ? . . . What I can 
liberty only be maintained through servitude P Perhaps even so. 
The two extremes meet. ... As for you, people of modern times, 
* Contrat Soe. liv. ii. chs. vi. and vU. 
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you have no slaves, but you are slaves yourselves instead; you buy 
their liberty at the price of your own. It is in vain that you boast 
this preference ; I see in it more of cowardice than humanity ^ 
He deprecates, indeed, being considered as the advocate of slavery, 
though, after what he has said, wo hardly see oi what grounds. 
But the fact remains, that he thinks there can hardly be a good 
government without a certain aristocratic mixture ; for what is a 
people,* whose work is done for them by slaves, but an aristocratic 
people ? The Athenian Bepublic is again an instance in point. 

These few specimens may servo to show that Rousseau was 
not always consistent with himself, and it is certain that his 
doctrines were often misunderstood, exaggerated, and misapplied 
by his revolutionary disciples.* Yet no writer, as we have before 
remarked, had a greater influence on the Revolution. Before it 
broke out, Marat was accustomed to read and comment on the 
Contrat Social in the streets amid the applftuse of an enthusiastic 
audience. Professors of jurisprudence put it into the hands of 
their pupils as^^/ manual.^ Tho majority of the first National 
Assenjibly were Rousseau’s disciples, as appears from their voting 
him a statue, as the author of the Contrat Social, the elementary 
book of public liberty and tho science of government ; and from 
their giving a pension of 1,200 francs to his widow."* They seem 
to have borrowed from Rousseau the idea of giving the King the 
title of ^^King of the French,’^ instead of ^^King of France.”^ 
But the Declaration of the Rights of Man by the Constituent 
Assembly is perhaps the strongest instance of his influence. In 
the third Article his dogma of the sovereignty of the people is 
laid down in its full extent. As the Revolution pursued its head- 
long course, Rousseau’s authority grew all tho stronger. The 
first Declaration of Rights only proclaimed that men arc equal in 
rights ; the second (June 24th, 1793) asserted that they are equal 
by nature.^ Thus the Natural was sophistically confounded with 
the social state, the savage with the civilized man ; and the people, 
instead of being instructed in their duties, were taught to believe 
themselves entitled to rights utterly incompatible with their social 
condition. 

As Vbltaire was the laughing philosopher, the Democritus of 
the Sevolution, so Rousseau was its Heraclitus. Uniting an 

* Contr, Soc. liv. iii. ch. xv. ♦ Toulongeon, Hist, de France^ ^e, t. i. 

‘ See to this effect the testimony of * p. 2G6. 

Bailleul. a member of the Convention, * See Contrat Soc, liv. i. chap. ix. 

Etqirit de la Revol, chap. vi. e See these Declarations in Toulongeon, 

* Taine, Anc, Rigimcy p. 41j. t i. App. 
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Erdeiit imagination with extraordinary dialectic subtlety, he was 
enabled to support his extravagant hypotheges with a display of 
reasoning which to some minds made them appear truths. But 
we do not believe that he was the dupe of his own paradoxes. 
He threw them out as baits for the vulgar and unreflecting. He 
would perhaps have been filled vith regret could he have fore- 
seen their consequences, for he had the greatest aversion to 
violence. In one of his letters he observes : In my bpinion, 
the blood of one man alone is more precious than the liberty of 
the whole human race ; ^ where, ho\»^e ver, his temperament led 
him to a wrong conclusion. 

A morbid sensibility, like that of Rousseau, is, however, so far 
from being incompatible with the most atrocious cruelty that 
their union forms one of the strangest and most striking features 
of the French Revolution. M. Michelet has remarked that many 
of the terrorists were men of an exalted and morbid sensi- 
bility and he goes on to observe that artists — not, we sus- 
pect, of tlio highest order — and women were particularly sub- 
ject to it. Thus Fanis and Sergent, the bloodthirsty miscreants 
who took so active a part in the massacres of September, burst 
into tears because a Marseillose to whom they had refused 
ball-cartridges on August 10th, threatened to shoot himself.*’ 
Jourdan Con[fti}te, who cut off the heads of the governors of 
the Bastille and of the gardes du corps at Versailles, and after- 
wards took a leading part in the atrocities at Avignon, was 
easily moved to tears, and would sometimes cry like a child.'*, 
The perpetrators of the September massacres were occasion- 
ally seized with a fit of frantic joy when one of their in- 
tended victims was acquitted, and, by a, strange reaction of 
sensibility,^^ would shed tears and throw themselves into the 
arms of those whom a moment before they were about to slay. 
The same sort of sensibility appears to have characterized 
Danton.^ It has been remarked that the novels and other pub- 
lications of the bloodiest period of the Revolution are full of the 
word sensibilltij, Fabre d^Eglantine even talked about ^*^the 
sensibility of Marat.'^ But this expression, as M. ^Michelet 
observes, will surprise nobody but those who confound sensibility 
with goodness. In fact this sort of feeling is so little connected 


* Lettre a Madame * * *, September 
7th, 1776. 

* Mat de la BivoL Fran^. lir. ii. 
«hap. ii. 

* See Pnnis's speech in Burhes and 
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either with the bead or heart that it might almost be displayed 
by a galvanized corpse. 

In the absence of all public debate, literature was, under the 
old regime, the only channel of political discussion. The growing 
audacity of its tone had not escaped the attention of the Govern- 
ment. A Royal Declaration of 1757, in the very zfenith of Vol- 
taire^s ascendant, condemns to death those who should write or 
print or disseminate anything hostile to religion or the established 
Government.^ The censorship of the Press, however, which was 
in the hands of the clergy, was on the whole exercised with 
tolerable leniency, though often capriciously. Thus Rousseau^s 
prize essay was left unnoticed, while his harmless Emile was con- 
demned to be burnt by the executioner. In like manner the 
Sorbonne refused their imprimatur to MarmonteVs innocuous 
BvUsaire, and extracted from it thirty-two propositions, which 
they published with their anathema as heretical, under the title of 
Indicuhis s to which Turgot subjoined the epithet ridiculus. 
One of the propositions denounced was : It is not by the light 
of ther6aming pile that souls are to be enlightened;'^ whence 
Turgot drew the legitimate conclusion that, in the opinion of 
the Sorbonne, souls were to be so enlightened ! Such were 
the clerical censors of those days. 

A living French writer somewhat paradoxically maintains that 
the restrictions on literature were really efifective, and that the 
philosophers had thus little or no influence in producing the 
Revolution. In corroboration of this view he asserts, on the 
authority of the Introduction to the Moniteur, that their works 
were to be found only in the libraries of the educated and rich.* 
But what more could be required ? It is notorious that the 
Revolution was begun by the higher classes. Thus Marmontel 
tells us that among the^ nobles, a considerable number of enthu- 
masts {tetes exaltecs) , some from a spirit of liberty, others from 
calculating and ambitious views, were inclined towards the 
popular party.^ Madame de Stael says that not only all the men, 
but also all the womeui who had any influence upon opinion 
among the higher classes, were warm in favour of the national 
cause ^ t^at fashion, all powerful in France, ran in this direction ; 
and that this state of things was the result of the whole century.^ 

The privileged classes adopted the same language as the Tier^ 

* Tocquevil]^i^9i6. 100. * M6moircB^ t. iv. p. 104. 

* OranierdeCaMagnae^Z/Mf. ^ Conaidirations sur la BiveL Fr, 

de la B^voL FV. t. i. p. 51 sq. J(Euvre9y t. xii. p. 179. 
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etat, and were disciples of the same philosophers. As early as 
1762^ women of fashion had taken from Rousseau the ominous 
name of citoyenne, as a pet appellation.^ In like manner^ among 
the clergy^ the most pronounced scepticism was found in the 
hierarchy. The Grand Vicar would smile at a little blasphemous 
telk^ the Bishop laughed outright^ the Cardinal would contributo 
something of his own. We need hardly advert to the rapidity 
with which, in a country like France, opinion spreads from class 
to class. This circumstance had not escaped the notice of Vol- 
taire,^ who had remarked the^rapid diffusion of the new principles. 
A traveller who had been long absent from France being asked 
on his return at thp commencement of Louis XVI, ^s reign what 
change he observed in the nation ? replied: None, except that 
what used to be the talk of the dra^ving-rooms is now repeated 
in the streets.^^ ® 

The persecution which authors experienced from the Censor- 
ship was more vexatious than terrible, and calculated rather to 
excite than to deter. Hume even expressed to Diderot his opinion 
that French intolerance was more favourable to intellectual pro- 
gress than the unlimited liberty of the Press enjoyed in England.'* 
However this may be, it is certain, and may serve as another refu- 
tation of M. Granier de Cassagnac^s theory, before mentioned, that 
the progress of public opinion in Franco had led acute observers to 
predict a revolution even so early as the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Lord Chesterfield, in a letter dated April 13th, 1752, ad- 
verting to the quarrel between Louis XV. and the Parliament of 
Paris, observes : This I see, that befdte the end of this century, 
the trade of both king and priest will not be half so good a one as it 
has been. Du Clos, in his Beflections, hath observed, and very 
truly, ' quMl y a un germe de raison qui commence a se de- 
velopper en France.^ A development that must prove fatal to 
tegal and papal pretensions.^^® * 

While such was the progress of public opinion, the Monarchy 
had been gradually sinking into unpopularity, we might almost 
say into contempt. The French people, till towards the close of 

*' Taine, Anc, Bigime^ liv. iv. ch. ii, s. v. * See to the name effect rihothcr letter 
See the whole section. of December 25tb, 1763. French 

‘ La lumi^re s’est tellement r^pandae Revolution was also foretold by Leibnitz 
de proche en proche^ qu’on ^Sclatera a la in his New Essay on the Htman Under^ 
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Louis XI¥/a reign, had loved their kings, with an affection 
bordering on idolatry. They looked up to them as tjieir pro- 
tectors against the aristocracy, and as the promoters of national 
glory, both in linns and letters. But this popularity began to 
wane with Louis XIV.’s good fortune, and the approach of that 
misery which his ambition had occasioned. The Regency of the 
Duke of Orleans was calculated to bring all govWnment into 
contempt. Yet the loyalty of the French seemed to revive a 
little in the first part of Louis XV. ^s reign, till his mean and 
abominable vices entirely extinguisfied it. The masses ordered 
by private individuals for the King^s safety form a kind of baro- 
meter of his popularity. During his illness at Metz in 1744, they 
amounted to 6,000 ; after Damiens’ attempt on his life in 1757 to 
600 ; at his last illness in 1774 to 6.^ Such was the natural fate 
of the lover of Madame Du Barn, of the hoary voluptuary of the 
Varc aux CerfSy of the mean and avaricious speculator in the dis- 
tress of his people. The King and the com-dealer were for ever 
confounded, and consigned to everlasting infamy. Frequent 
scarcitj^es constantly recalled the Faxte de Famine, till at length 
it resounded as the death-knell of the French Monarchy, when on 
the 6th of October, 1789, the populace led the Royal Family 
captive to Paris, with shouts that they were bringing the baker, 
his wife, and the little apprentice ! Thus Louis XVI. inherited 
a Crown sullied by the vices of his predecessors, and became the 
innocent victim of faults that were not his own. The feebleness 
of his character, nay, even his very virtues, assisted the Revo- 
lution. Had he possesised more energy and decision, had he 
felt less reluctance to shed the blood of his subjects, he might 
probably have averted the excesses which marked his own end 
and that of the Monarchy. ^^It is frightful to think,” says 
Mounicr, that with a loss benevolent soul, another Prince might 
perhaps have found mekns to maintain his power.” ^ 

The aid which, against his better judgment, Louis XVI. was 
induced to lend to the American rebellion, must, no doubt, as we 
have had occasion to remark before, be reckoned among the 
causes of his fall ; not only by aggravating the financial distress, 
but also,* and more materially, from the support which the doc- 
trines bf the revolutionary philosophers derived from the establish- 
ment of the American Republic. While, as M. Tocqueville re- 
marks,® the American rebellion was only a new and astonishing 

* Taine, p. 413. * Recherches siir Us CanseSy 

* Ane, Rigme, p. 223. 
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fact to the rest of Europe, to the French people it rendered moi^ 
sej^sible aad striking things which they had meditated on already. 
The Americans seemed only to be executing* what the French 
writers had conceived, and to be giving to their dreams all the 
substance of reality. The aid which the French Government 
lent to rebels rfmpeared a sanction of revolt. Lafayette and other 
Frenchmen, wno had taken a personal share in the American 
struggle, were among the foremost to promote the Revolution in 
France, and the enthusiastic feeling which the declaration of 
American Independence excited among the French, was perhaps 
heightened by the circumstance that it had been achieved at the 
expense of a rival nation. During the first tumults in Paris, the 
name of Washington was the principal watchword in the different 
sections. 

Louis XVP. himself, in his speech on opening the States- 
Generalin 1789, attributed the financial pressure to tlie American 
war. Its cost was estimated at 1,191 million livres, or about 48 
millions sterling ; and so bad was the state of credit in France, 
that this money was borrowed at an average of about 10 per cent.^ 
We cannot, however, regard the disordered state of the finances 
as much more than the occasion of the Revolution, by necessi- 
tating the convocation of the States- General. It was none of 
the essential causes of the outbreak. Preceding monarchs had 
triumphed over greater financial embarrassments; and had every- 
thing else in the State been sound, even a national bankruptcy 
might havo been surmounted. In fact, though the deficit set the 
Revolutiem in motion, it occupied but little attention after the 
movement was once begun. The importance of the deficit as a 
revolutionary motive, arose not so much from its amount, as from 
the temper of the nation. The wide-spread discontent among the 
middling and lower classes forbade the imposition of any now taxes, 
while the Ipgher orders were not inclined Hb relinquish their fiscal 
privileges. Calonne, though the Minister of the courtiers, was 
compelled to acknowledge that the only hope of safety lay in the 
reform of all that was vicious in the State. He proposed to 
abolish tho exemption from taxation enjoyed by the clergy and 
nobles; to increase the product of the direct taxes by a more 
equal distribution of them, and that of the indirect taxes Hy re- 
leasing agriculture, commerce, and manufactures from their fetters 
by abolishing internal barriers and obsolete rights and privileges ; 

* Granier de Cassagnac, Hist, des Cawks, jr. t. i. p. 108 iiota. 
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in short, by adopting many of the plans of D^Argonson already men* 
tioned, including the establishment of provincial councils. Th|se 
plans he was unalJle to carry out, but from this time any Ministry 
but a reforming one became impossible. Thus Calonne^s suc- 
cessor, besides adopting many of the financial schemes of that 
Minister, proposed to reform the whole administration of justice, 
both civil and criminal ; busied himsClf with amending the sys- 
tem of education, and abolished Protestant disabilities. Necker, 
a Protestant and a Swiss, naturally carried his views still further. 
He counselled the admission of all citizens, without distinction, to 
public employments, the abolishment of lettres de cachet, and of 
the censorship of the Press ; and at a later period he showed that 
he was not disinclined to alter and modify the Monarchy itself. 
These reforms seem substantial enough, and would perhaps have 
given France all that she required, short of a Constitution. But 
they involved an attack upon all the privileged classes and con- 
stituted powers ; they threatened provincial administration, com- 
mercial customs, and the privileges not only of the clergy and 
nobles, but also of the rohe or legal order, and, in some degree of 
the bourgeoisie. Hence they provoked the opposition of these 
classes; and it soon, became evident that this opposition could be 
overcome only by assembling the States-General, 

The cry for this assembly had indeed originated in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris (July, 1787), but rather with the design of thwart- 
ing the Court than helping the people. The Parliament was 
popular, because it was the opponent of the Crown, and it conse- 
quently expected that the States would sanction all its preten- 
sions. When it was restored to its functions in September, 1788, 
after its suspension for having opposed the judicial reforms of 
• Brienne, it was f&ted by the people with extravagant demonstra- 
tions of joy. But in a few days it lost all its popularity by en- 
registering the Royal flcclaration for the summoning o^ the States, 
with the clause that they should be convened and composed agree- 
ably to the forms observed in 1614 ; a clause which frustrated the 
popular wish that the tiers eiat should be represented by deputies 
equal in number to both the other orders combined. 

This*last point, the doubling of the tiers etat, was one of the 
mostMmportant immediate causes of the Revolution. It gave the 
movement a beginning. NeckeFs conduct in the matter, though 
perhaps only the result of a want of firmness, and of broad states- 
manlike views, was so equivocal, that some have accused him of 
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premeditated treachery.^ Jt will be recollected* that he caused 
tl^ Notablesto be sammoned a second time^ in order to decide this 
question ; yet^ though they refused their 8anctit)n to the measure^ 
Necker persuaded the King to adopt it. To judge his conduct 
fairly^ we must recollect the circumstances in which he was placed. 
Except that the Notables had vaguely allowed^ on their second 
convocation, that the taxes should be borne by all Frenchmen, 
the privileged orders were obstinately opposed to all concession. 
Yet it was absolutely necessary to overcome this opposition ; and 
the only method of doing so was to appeal to the people, and to 
give them a preponderating voice in the Assembly. But Necker^s 
conduct was hardly straightforward. In a Report to the King on 
the subject, he pretended to think that the importance of the 
question was exaggerated, since by ancient custom the three 
estates were authorized to deliberate and vote separately, and 
thus the respective numbers of the different Chambers would be 
of no moment. Yet the very next sentence shows that he was at 
least contemplating the occasional union of the States in one 
Chamber, for the examination of all such matters in which their 
interest is absolutely equal or alike.’^^ Necker induced the Parlia- 
ment, through D'Eprfemesnil, to reverse, or rather to explain, their 
decree on this subject ; and they declared, December 5th, that 
by ''the forms of 1614,” they meant only the summoning by 
bailliages and st'nfkhausscs ; and they left the decision as to the 
number of the deputies to the wisdom of the King. But by this 
tardy recantation, though accompanied with a recommendation, of 
other popular measures, they failed to regain the goodwill of the 
people, whilst they alienated the privileged orders. The doubling 
of the tiers etat was announced in the Royal declaration entitled, 
Resultat du Gorlseil du Roi tenu a Versailles, December 27th, 
1788. 

The question with the Court was, how tb tide over the present 
conjuncture, and to retain as much as possible of its former power. 
The question with the people was, how to obtain their due share 
in the government ; in short, a Constitution. Necker^s vacillating 
policy and attempts to compromise matters tended only to preci- 
pitate the crisis. In his speech on the opening of the Assembly, 
he suggested, in conformity with his Report to the ‘King, tlfat on ' 
certain occasions, at least, the three orders should deliberate and 

' See Saltier, Annales Fran^uea^ p. ^ Above, p. 295. 
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vote in common ; but he adduced some arguments to didsuade them 
from adopting such a method as a general rule.^ If they did not, 
indeed, deliberate^n common on matters of finance, Necker would 
not have obtained his end, his object being to force the privileged 
orders to pay taxes. But, if he was loyal and sincere, it betrays 
a lamentable want of statesmanship and knowledge of human 
nature not to have perceived that tht Commons, having once ob- 
tained a union of the Chambers, would never abandon it ; and 
that such a union would necessarily lead to a revolution. Necker^s 
character as a statesman cannot be cleared from this reproach 
except on the assumption that he foresaw and wilfully incurred 
the consequences of his policy. For ourselves, we are inclined to 
adopt the view of an historian of this period that Necker was 
in this conjuncture too much the mere Minister of Finance; that 
in his anxiety to fill up the deficit y he overlooked the fatal results 
with which his measures for that purpose might be attended ; 
that he had conceived too high an opinion of the moderation of 
the people, and perhaps, it may be added, of his own ability to 
control and direct them. However this may be, it is certain that 
Neckcr^s policy was one of the chief proximate causes of the 
Kevolution, which was thus mainly owing to two natives of 
Geneva, one of whom supplied its ideas, and the other the means 
of putting them into execution. But the classes which suffered 
most from its efiects brought their calamities on themselves by 
the tenacity with which they clung to their unjust, absutd, and 
•antiquated privileges, and by the obstinacy with which they 
opposed even the^iost ^necessary and moderate reforms. 

The Court must also sliarcin the condemnation of the Minister. 
It could not have been ignorant of the state of public opinion. 
Five Princes of the blood, the Count d^Artois, the three Condfes, 
and the Prince do Conti, in a memorial addressed^to the King in 
December, 1788, had ‘declared that a revolution was in progress.'^ 
The state of the public mind must also have been known from the 
various publications and pam23hlets of the day, and especially 
from the cahiers, or papers of instructions, given by the electors 
to their deputies. The Court committed a fatal mistake in doing 
too much and too little. It awakened the just hopes of the people 
by allowing the tiers etat to equal the numbers of the other two 

' Tonlongoon, t. i. App. p. 43 ^q. the Venetian Senate in Darn (liv. xxxiv.), 
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orders ; and then attempted to frustrate these hopes by the Royal 
Session of June 23rd. At a later period^ Necker^ in his work on 
the Revolution, regretted that the union of th^ three orders had 
not been conceded with^ood grace and at once. It will, indeed, 
appear in the following harrative that the conduct of the Court 
throughout tlje Revolution was a series of blunders. 

The centralization of all France in Paris, rendering it as it were 
tho sensorium of the Kingdom, contributed much to the origin as 
well as to the peculiar character of the Revolution. Here sprung 
the ideas which gave it birth ; here took place all the scenes which 
decided its course. From the very first moment the fate of .the 
Revolution was in the hands of the Parisian mob, and of. the dema- 
gogues who led it. The destruction of Reveillon^s paper manu- 
factory by the populace, during the election of deputies to the 
States, though' too milch stress has perhaps been laid upon it as 
a political movement,* showed at least what extensive elements of 
discontent and danger were lurking in Paris. No sooner was the 
National Assembly opened than tho Parisian electors, having 
formed themselves into a permanent and illegal committee, began 
to dictate to it. The deputies were regarded as the mere 8(fifvants 
’and organs of the sovereign people, and were bullied and insulted 
by the mob that filled tho tribunes; who, as Arthur Young tells 
us, interrupted the debatc.s by clapping their hands, and other 
noisy expressions of approbation.* Tho right of petition began 
very early to be abused. Sometimes these petitions were only 
ludicrous and unseemly. During tho Constituent Assembly they 
were chiefly of a sentimental character. SThus^ie Assembly heard 

with admiration the address of a citizen who had sent* a 
nosegay composed of ears of corn mingled with pomegranates 
gathered by the hands of his spouse.^ Under the Legislative 
Assembly the petitioners were often accompanied by a band, 
which played symphonies and marches. On the 20th of JunC, 
1792, they danced several hours before the Assembly. Under the 
Convention, petitioners became still more extravagant and menac- 
ing. They obtained permission to sing popular songs and 
romances at the bar ; ** they often came armed ; they dictated to 
the deimties in the most insolent manner, and sometimes 

* Michelet, ^ i. p. 11. disapproved. Droz, ap. Michelet, t. i. 
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threatened their lives. When the party of the Gironde at length 
began to feel the intolerable tyranny of the mob which they had 
themselves used to promote their ends^ they sought to protect 
themselves, and to secure the freedom of debate, by moving for a 
guard to be composed of provincials. The manner in which this 
project was denounced by the orator of the Paris Sgctions affords 
a good specimen of the later style# of petitioning. Proxies of 
the Sovereign/^ he exclaimed, ^^you see before you the deputies 
of the Sections of Paris. They are come to tell you eternal 
truths, to recall to you the principles which nature and reason 
have engraved upon the heart of every freeman. A proposition 
has been made to put you on a level with tyrants, by surrounding 
you with a separate guard, different from that which composes 
the public force. The Sections, after duly weighing the principles 
in which the sovereignty of the people resides, declare to you 
through us that they find the project odious, and dangerous in 
execution. . . . Far be from us all egotism. We are not defend- 
♦ing here the interests of Paris, but those of the whole Eepublic. . . . 
People say Paris wants to isolate itself. Insulting calumny ; 
absurli pretext ! Paris has made the Revolution ; Paris has 
given liberty to France ; Paris will know how to maintain it ! ^ 
Such was the self-constituted sovereign people of the Revolu- 
tion — the dregs of a large and profligate city. How unlike the 
sovereign dreamt of by the Genevese philosopher ! Nay, how 
unlike the great mass of the Frefich nation, who were desirous 
only of a moderate social reform. The labourer in the fields,^^ 
says Marmontel,* the p^rtizan in the towns, the honest * burgess 
engrossed by his trade, demanded only to be relieved, and had 
they been left alone, would have sent to the Assembly deputies 
. as peaceable as themselves. But in the towns, and especially in 
Paris, there exists a class of men, who, though distinguished by 
their education, belong by birth to the people, make common 
cause with them, and, when their rights are in question, take up 
their interests, lend them their intelligence, and infect them with 
, their passions. It was among this class that an innovating, bol(f> 
and contentious spirit^ad long been forming itself, and was every 
day acquiring more strength and influence.^^ t ' 

But, while the ascendency of the Parisian rabbit, effected the 
speedy downfall of the Monarchy, it was also the principal cause 
of the failure of the Republic. The throne was no sooner over-^ 
turned than its overthrowers, instead of consolidating the new 

* Hist, Pari* t. xiz. p.* 350 sq^ \ t ir. p. 37 sq. 
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$tate^ began among themselves a deadly struggle for power^ a 
straggle of which the mob were still the arbiters. How this state 
of things soon found its natural termination in a military 
despotism ^ill appear in the following narrative. 

The character of the national representatives was another cause 
of the failure of the Revolution. From the want of all public life 
in France, they had no political experience. Their knowledge of 
politics rested entirely on theory and speculation ; and thus, as • 
M. Tocqueville observes,^ they carried their literary habits into 
their proceedings. Hence a love of general theories, complete 
systems of legislation, exact but impracticable symmetry in the 
laws ; a contempt for existing facts, and a taste for what was 
original, ingenious, and now ; a desire to reconstruct the State 
after a uniform plan, instead of trying to amend the parts of it. 
To this political ignorance, or worse still, illusory knowledge, 
must be ascribed some of the greatest evils of the Revolution. 
Vague and undefined notions of liberty and equality produced the 
worst and moat ridiculous excesses. As it was impossible to « 
establish an equality by raising up the lower orders, it was deter- 
mined to pull down the higher ones, and thus to reduce €vory^ 
thing to a uniform low level. Polite manners were exchanged for 
the grossness of the least educated class. The rich dissembled 
their eiyoyments, and hid their pride under a modest, not to say 
miserable exterior ; even wit itself, as something above the vulgar 
level, was compelled to assuirfe the carmagnole or dress of the 
people.'^ As the bounds of the liberty aimed at were undefined, 
so they were never thought to bo atta^ed \ and the entering 
thus on an unknown course necessarily inflamed and exaggerated' 
all passions and opinions. This is no sketch from fancy, but the 
confessions of an actor in those scenes, a Republican, and a 
member of the Convention.® We were but weak creatures,'^ he 
says, '^ abandoned to ourselves, and scarsely knowing how to 
profit by the errors of the preceding day. We could only ad- 
vance through a thousand obstacles, a thousand dangers, and 
thus, from mistake to mistake, from catastrophe to catastrophe, 
from overthrow te overthrow, painfully arrive at the grand result 
desired by all, but which no individual wisdom could assure to us 
beforehand/^ . , • . 

* Anc. Bigime, p. 224 sq. black hair, a terrible moustache, the 

* BaUleul, la RivoL cb. vili. bonnet rouge, and an enormous sabre. It 

The carma^ok oonaieted of •enonnoiu was also the name of a sons and dance, 
black pantaloons, a shon jacket, a three- * Idem, Exatnen criU ae Vouvrage dc 
coloured rest, a Jacobite wig' of short Mdme.de 8UtU,i. i. p. 129. 
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The literary character of the Bevolufion was thna the cause of 
many of its mistakes and follies^ and perhap/si of «soma of its 
atrocities. As the English l^uritans assumed Scriptural names, 
and set up as their example the scenes of the Old T^tamentj so 
many of the French demagogues imagined that they were emu- 
lating Brutus and other heroes of Roman story. The members W 
the Convention talked familiarly of poignarding one another ; and 
it is possible that the memory of the proscriptions of Sulla and 
the TWumvirs may not have been without some influence on the 
massacres of the Revolution. M. Villemain attributes this affec- 
tation of antiquity to the influence of Rousseau.^ Another cause, 
perhaps^ was, that the French, finding no example of patriotism in 
their own annals, were obliged to recur to tho^e of ancient times. 
This pedantry of patriotism seems to have been more especially 
characteristic of the Girondists. In the time of the Directory 
f?tes were given, in which*ancient chariots were intyoducod; and 
the guests appeared in Greek costumes.* When Bonaparte made 
the Peace of Tolentino, and stipulated for the delivery of Roman 
statues and other works of art, ho wrote to the Directory : I 
have particularly insisted on the busts of Junius and Marcus 
Brutus, which shall be the first sent to Poris.^^ The five Direc- 
tors, at their reception of Bonaparte at the Luxembourg in 1797, 
appeared in Roman dresses ; while he himself, who, no doubt, 
laughed at them in his sleeve, was very plainly attired.’ 

But we must remember, after all, that the French had a good 
cause ; and though the crimes and follies with which they disgraced 
it, under the leadership of monsters like Danton, Marat, and 
Robespierre and their fellows, prevent us from looking on their 
struggles for liberty with the same uumixed satisfaction with 
which we regard those of some other great nations, yet we must 
not suffer ourselves to bo diverted from taking a calm and equi- 
table view of their resolution by the disgust or contempt which 
many of its scenes inspire. W o must not confound the great 
body of the French people with the wretches to whom we have 
allnded. We must recollect that they had many just grounds of 
provocation; that the state of France demanded not a mere 
political revolution, but the reorganization of society from its 
v|^«foundations ; that such a change cannot suddenly be effected 
Vritliout inflicting for a time the severest social misery ; that 

1 CMt lai (liooMeau), et non pas — Lecon xxii. 
r^noatkm dea ooU^gea, oomme <mi I’a da, * Madame de Stafel, ConstdiratWM^ rfc. 

avail oet anIhouBiaame de Tan- p. hi. ch. iz. 

an parodlea ^ en crtmea.” ^ Jbid. chs. xziii. xzri. 
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reform begtin under circumstanceB of violence is diffioalt, pethaps 
impossible, to he arrested at the j)oint when it oeases to be any 
lon^r salutary; that the evils and calamities of the Fxpnch 
Revolutipn must in great part be ascribed to the wretched govem- 
ment which rendered it inevitable. We must make allowance 
for a people oppressed and irritated by despotism, and accustomed 
to be guided and controlled in all their acts, who suddenly became 
their own masters, and who, from the arbitrary proceedings and 
coups d^etat of the old reginte, had ceased to feel any reverence for 
law and justice, and hadoome to regard them as mere fictions. We 
must also allow for their new and unexampled situation, for the 
alarm and suspicion which it necessarily created. A vague fear of 
brigands, which nobody could define, a fear of famine, more real 
and tangible ; a fear of treachery, of foreign plots, of Pitt and 
Coburg. Thtf alarm was increased by sudden calls to arms, the 
sound of the tocsin, the strange dresses and emblems, the new 
magistracies and tribunals, the dislocation and disruption of all 
social life. Thus terror Inilod uncontrolled, and terror is soon 
precipitated into deeds of cruelty. 

Resemblances between the French and English RovSlutions 
have been ingeniously pointed out, which at first sight seem 
striking enough. In both countries an unpopular queen; the 
Long Parliament in England, and the self-constituted National 
Assembly in France; the flight of Louis to Varennes, and of 
Charles to the Isle of Wight; tho trial and execution of both 
those monarchs; the government by tho Parliament, and the 
government by the Convention ; Cromwell and Bonaparte, who 
expel these assemblies and rule by tho sword ; the setting aside 
of the heirs of these usurpers, and the restoration of the legiti- 
mate Kings.^ These resemblances, however, lie only on the sur- 
face. A deeper examination will discover that no two events of 
the same kind can be more opposite in tlleir essential charac^r 
than the French and English Revolutions. While the object of 
the one was to destroy, that of the other was to restore. In the 
Petition of Right, the English Parliament protested against cer- 
tain of the King's acts which were the acknowledged prerogative 
of the French Monarch ; such as the levying of taxes by* his own 
authority, imprisoning his subjects and confiscating their property 
arbitrarily and without legal trial, billeting soldiers and mariners 
upon householders, &c. Against these abuses they appeal to the 
rights and liberties which they have inherited according to the 

^ See Croker’s EB$ays on the French Bevolution, p. 10. 
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laws £Cnd statutes of the realm^ such as the Great Charters^ statutes 
of Edward I., Edward III., and others.^ Such was the beginning 
of fth^ English Ij^pvdlution. But what was the course of the first 
National^ssembly ? After a long and splendid career in artS and 
arms, the most polished nation in Europe found it necessary to 
assume the position of Man just emerged from liis primeval 
forests, and like the original societies, imagined by Rousseau and 
other speculative politicians, to settle the elementary conditions 
of its civil state. Everything that had gone before was swept 
away, and a constitution was built up on paper from first prin- 
ciples as deduced from the supposed natural rights of Man. 
A practical statesman would refrain from enunciating these ele- 
mentary principles, which, in fact, arc little more than truisms, 
though it maybe said that they had a peculiar significance in France, 
as showing the hatred towards the privileged classes, and indi- 
cating the levelling system which was to follow. Another striking 
difierence is, that while* in England the quarrel was in great part 
founded on religious disputes, and fanaticism was a principal 
agent, in Franco religion was discarded altogether. 

As tke whole method and character of the two revolutions was 
diametrically opposed, so also was the conduct of the two Kings. 
Charles I. had violated tho Constitution by not calling a Parlia- 
ment during a space of twelve years ; Louis XVI,, though bound 
by no law but his own will, assembled the Etats genemViV, which 
had not been summoned for nearly two centuries; during the 
abeyance of the English Parliament, the Star Chamber had pro- 
ceeded in the most absolute and illegal manner, w'hile the French 
King, instead of increasing, considerably mitigated the arbitrary 
powers, such as leifres de cachet, &c., which were at his disposal; 
Charles began a civil war and took up arms against his subjects ; 
Louis could not be persuaded to shed the blood of his people, 
even in the most urgeitt cases of self-defence. 

In judging the French Revolution from its effects, which, 
however, may still be said to be in progress, we must on the 
whole pronounce it to have been beneficial. It delivered France 
from an arbitrary and unbounded royal prerogative, from an in- 
tolerant •Church and a tyrannical feudal nobility; and it welded 
the jfreviously ill-cemented provinces into one compact and 
powerful body; in short, into the present French nation. It 
will hardly be disputed that France of the present day is an in- 

* The characters of the French and criminated in Mr. Massey’s Bei^n of 
Englisn Revolutions are very justly dis- Qiorge IIL vol. iv. ch. 33. 
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comparably greater and more powerful State tlian it ever was 
under the ancient dynasty. But notwithstanding the vast effects 
of the French Revolution on the material dbn^tion of Europe, 
its niorab influence does not appear to have been permanent. In 
the latter respect it is far behind the Reformation. Had the 
Revolution ^been successful, had it established a democratic 
republic or even a stable censtitutional monarchy, its moral 
effects would have been incmculable. France would have be- 
come the model country of Europe and perhaps the foster-mother 
of a universal democracy; as it is, her example offers rather 
warning than encouragement. It may be remarked, for the credit 
of human nature, that the excesses of the French democrats were 
not imitated in those countries where their principles had pro- 
duced a revolution. Neither massacres, nor incendiarism, nor 
sacrilege, not proscriptions took place in the Netherlands, on tho 
banks of the Rhine, in Switzerland, and Italy. It may, too, bo 
observed as a singular fact that in foreign countries their absurd 
and abominable principles found readier acceptance among th^ 
higher classes of society than among the lower and more unedu- 
cated. In Germany the peasants of Suabia and the Pfiatinate 
were the chief opponents of the French Revolution, while tho 
Princes and States of the Empire made but a feeble resistance, 
and ultimately took advantage of it to forward their own selfish 
interests. It was to the peasants of Northern Italy that the allies 
were considerably indebted for their rajud triumphs in 1799; it 
was the l(t‘4:,aroni and peasants of Naples who defended tho capital 
against the French, re-established tl»D King, and drove the 
French from Rome. The same class of people in Piedmont 
displayed the greatest devotion to their Sovereign, and often 
proved a serious impediment to the progress of the French 
arms. 
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CHAPTER . LIII. 

T he first acts of the French tiers etat, or Commons, after 
constituting themselves a National Assembly,^ were to 
declare the legislative power indivisible, and to annul all the 
existing taxes, on the ground that only those are lawful which 
have received the formal consent of the nation ; but to obviate a 
dissolution of the Assembly, they decreed the continuance of the 
present taxes so long as their session should last. These vigorous 
proceedings filled the Court with dismay. To avert the danger, 
recourse was had to one of those false steps which ultimately 
caused the ruin of the Monarchy. It was resolved that the King, 
in a royal session, should endeavour to restore a good under- 
standing between the different orders, and reduce their pro- 
ceedings to some regularity. It was thought that, as in the 
ancient days of the Monarchy, the Assembly might bo over- 
awed by the King^s presence, and by a few words delivered in 
the accustomed tone of absolute authority. Such a step was in 
obvious contradiction to the very nature of the Assembly; for, if 
the King’s voice was to prevail, to what purpose had he summoned 
the representatives of th^ people ? 

Necker must share the blame of this measure, though not of 
the manner in which it was executed. That Minister still hoped 
to carry his favourite project of two Chambers, voting in common 
on general and financial matters, but separately in things that 
more particularly concerned the respective orders. His own 
scheme was not a very liberal one. Everything was to come 
from the King's concession. Necker drew up a royal address in 
a tone of mildness and conciliation, in which the vote per capita 
was placed first, and the less palatable part of the scheme in the 
sequel.** The Council, however, took the matter out of his hands, 
and aftered his draft of the speech so materiilly, and, it must be 
allowed, so injudiciously, that Necker considered himself justified 
in absenting himself from the royal session. 

* See above, p. 296. Necker, will be found in the Appendix to 

* The address, as first proposed by Bertrand de Moleville's Mimoirts, 
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The royal session^ originally fixed for June 22nd^ was postponed 
till the following day; meanwhile the Assembly was adjourned, 
the hall where they sat was ordered to be closed, and the deputies 
who presented themselyea were brutally repulsed. But the more 
turbulent leaders of the tiers etat, particularly Bailly, assembled 
the larger part of that order in a neighbouring tennis-court ; whore 
the Abb^ Sieyes, perceiving th^r excited state, proposed that they 
should at once leave YersaiUVs for Paris, and proceed to make 
decrees in the name of the neaion. It was to avert this step that 
Mounier proposed the celebrated oath that they should not separate 
till they had established a constitution.^ 

On the following day, the tennis-court having been hired by 
some of the princes in order to prevent these meetings, the de- 
puties repaired to the church of St. Louis. Here, to their great 
joy, and to the consternation of the Court, they were joined by the 
Archbishops of Bordeaux and Vienne, the Bishops of Chartres 
and Bhodoz, and 145 representatives of the clergy, besides all the 
nobles of Dauphin^ ; in the states of which province it was custo- 
mary for the three orders to sit together. 

When the Chambers again assembled, on June 23rd, the King 
undoubtedly made some important concessions, and such as, under 
other circumstances, might probably have been satisfactory. He 
abolished the taille, vested solely in the States-General the {)ower 
of levying taxes, submitted the public accounts to their examina- 
tion, did away with corvees and several other vexatious and oppres- 
sive grievances. But these concessions wore made to spring from 
the royal grace and favour, and not from*constitutional right, thus 
giving no security for their continuance. The clergy wore to have 
a special veto in all questions of religion. The. equality of imposts 
would be sanctioned only if the clergy and nobles cqnsented to 
renounce their pecuniary privileges. The admission of roturiers 
to commands in the army was expressly refused. All that the tiers 
etat had hitherto done was annulled. Above all, the King willed 
that the three orders should remain distinct, and deliberate sepa- 
rately; though, if they wished to unite, he would permit it for this 
session alone, and that onjy for afiairs of a general nature ; and he 
concluded by ordering the members to separate immediately, and 
to meet next morfiing, each in the chamber appropriated to his 
order. This, as a modem historian remarks, was again to hand 

' Such is the real history of this famous himself. See M4m, €t Corr. de MaUit du 
oath, according to Mallet du Pan, who Pan, t. i. p. 165 note, 
appears to have had it from Muunier 
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over France to the privileged classes/ The speech was delivered 
in a tone of absolute authority, neither suitable to the present pos- 
ture of affairs, nor to the natural temper of the King/ 

The nobles and part of the clergy followed the King when he 
retired. But the Commons, by the mouth of Mirabeau, when sum- 
moned to leave the hall by M. de Breze, the master of the cere- 
monies, refused to do so, unless expelled by military force; and 
they proceeded to confirm their previous resolutions, which the 
King had annulled, and to declare^the persons of the deputies 
inviolable; thus showing their ^determination to maintain the 
sovereignty which they had usurped. In short, the attempted 
coup (Vi'tat had failed ; while the applause with which Necker was 
everywhere greeted aflbrded a striking proof of the popular feel- 
ing, On the very same evening the King felt himself compelled 
to the humiliating step of requesting that Minister to retain his 
portfolio; thus virtually condemning his own speech. Although 
some attempt had been . made at military display, it was impos- 
sible to carry out by force the royal dictates so haughtily 
delivered ; and the Ministers had only succeeded in making the 
King to be disobeyed in person, and bringing bis authority into 
contempt. 

The consequences of this imprudent policy soon became ap- 
parenft. On the day after the royal session the majority of the 
clergy, composed of eui't's, who, from their constant intercourse 
with the people, were disposed to take the popular side, joined 
the Commons; and, on June 26th, the Bishops of Orange and 
Autun, and the Archbishop of Paris, did the same. The Bishop of 
Autun, Talleyrand Perigord, here gave the first proof of that un- 
erring sagacity which, through all the eventful changes of the 
Revolution, enabled him to distinguish the winning side. The 
conduct of the Archbishop of Paris .was the result of popular 
violence. A mob had stormed his palace, and, with threats of 
assassination, extorted his promise to join the Commons. The 
secession of the clergy was immediately followed by that of forty- 
seven of the nobles, chiefly the friends of Necker, and including 
the Duke of Orleans. The Court, alarmed by reports that exten- 
sive massacres were planning, that 100,000 febels were in. full 
march, and others of the like kind,^ now deemed it prudent to- 
yield to the popular wish. The King addressed letters to the 

* Von Sybel, Hevolutions^Zcit, i. 67 RevoL t, i. ; Pieces just if, p. 77 ; and in 

(£n^ transl.). the Hist, ParL t. ii. 

* The Rin^s speech will be found in * Ferri^res, Mtmoires, t i. p. 65 sq* 
Toulongeon, Hist, de France depiiis la (Coll. Berville et Barri^re). ^ 
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clergy and nobles, who remained out, requesting th^fem to join the 
Commons without delay ; these were backed by others from the 
Count d^ Artois, stating that the King^s life ^as in danger ; and 
under these representations the union of the whole Assembly was 
effected, June 27th, amid the enthusiastic cheers of the tiers tHat. 
Thus the nobles who, in the States- General of 1614, had ex- 
claimed, “ There is the same difference between us and the tiers 
etat as between master and valet,” were at length compelled to 
abandon their arrogant pretemsions.^ 

One of tlje worst symptoms i9r tho royal cause was the disaffec- 
tion of the soldiery. There had been great abuses in the adminis- 
tration of the army. While forty-six million livres were allotted in 
the budget to the oifficers, only forty-four million were distributed 
among the men."* The Count do St. Germain, appointed Minister 
of War in 1775, had contributed to the disaffection of the troops 
by reforms and* innovations in discipline, and especially by tho 
introduction of corpoi'al punishment. The army, corrupted by a 
long peace, had become almost a body of citizens, and had exten- 
sively imbibed the prevailing democratic opinions. This was more 
particularly the case with the Gardes Franqaises, whd, being 
quartered in Paris, mixed freely with the people, and wore thus 
exposed to every kind of seduction. This regiment, when called 
out to defend the archbishop^s palace, had refused to fire upon the 
mob. Their colonel, M. de Chatelet, had imprisoned in the Abbaye 
eleven of his men, who had taken an oath not to obey any order 
at variance with the resolutions of the Assembly, but they were 
delivered and fSted by the people; while* the dragoons sent to dis- 
perse the mob had fraternized with them.* 

The Court, however, had not yet abandoned tho project of 
carrying matters with a high hand. Large bodies of troops, con- 
sisting chiefly of German and Swiss regiments, who could be best 
relied on, were assembled in the neighbourhood of Paris, and 
Marshal Broglie was summoned to Versailles to tike the command 
lif them. All this was done with too much display, if the intention 
was to act; and with too little, if the object was only to overawe 
and intimidate. The King was to appear in the Assembly, and 
compel it to accept the l)eclaration of June 23rd, of which 4,000 
copies had been printed for circulation in the provinces ; dnd the 
Assembly was then to be dissolved.* The King suffered these 


* FlorimooS Rapine, ap. L, Blanc, t. i. Michelet, de la Btvol. t. i. p. 72. 
p. 178. * Michelet, ibid, t. i. p. 82. 

> Nl$^er, Jdministraiian, fc, ap. ‘Ferri^rcs, t. i. p. 70 sqq. 
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preparations fo be made^ though it lay not in hi^ character ever 
to employ them. When his advisers, comprising the more resolute 
or violent party of the Court, including the Queen, the Count 
d^ Artois, the Polignacs, the Baron de Bretueil, and others, thbught 
themselves sufficiently strong, they persuaded him to dismiss 
Necker and three other Ministers, July 11th ; another false step, 
which may be said to have put the sejil to the Revolution. 

At this time the aspect of PariAwas alarming. Thousands of 
ragged and starving wretches had ^I’owded thither from the pro- 
vinces. The bakers^ doors were iJresicged; bread was upwards of 
four sous a pound, then a famine price, and very bad; a sort of camp 
of 20,000 mendicants had been formed at Montmartre. Thus all 
the materials for sedition and violence were collected, and the 
Palais Royal, belonging to the Duke of Orleans, was a centre for 
setting them in motion. No police officer could enter its privileged 
precincts, and, by the connivance of the Duke, its garden and 
coffee-houses became the resort of all the agitators and demagogues 
of Paris. The Cafe Foy, especially, was converted into a sort of 
revolutionary club, whose leading members were Camille Des- 
moulins' and Loustalot, two advocates who had abandoned the 
profession of the law for the more profitable one of journalists, 
and a democratic nobleman of herculean proportions and sten- 
torian voice, the Marquis de St. Huruge. A secret conclave sat 
in an upper story, concocting inflammatory addresses, and plan- 
ning seditious riots ; whilst on the floor of the cafe, whore a bar 
had been erected resembling that in the National Assembly, the 
demagogues appeared and made their incendiary motions. At 
night the garden was filled with a promiscuous crowd ; little 
groups were formed, in tvhich calumnious denunciations were 
made, and the most violent resolutions adopted. It seems to have 
been by this conclave of sedition that the brigands called Mar- 
seillese were brought t^ Paris, who took the lead in every act of 
violence and blo8d, and inspired the Parisian populace with their 
own ferocity.^ » 

The news of Neckcris dismissal reached Paris the following day 
(Sunday, July 12th) about four oVlock in the afternoon. The 
people innnediatcly crowded to the Palais Royal. Camille Desmou- 
lins aj#)peared at a window of the Cafe Foy with a pistol in his 
hand, and exhorted the people to resistance. He then descended 


* See Camille DesmoHlins, <ie t iii. pp. 59, 119; Marmontel, 

France; Actes des A^tres, No. xxvii. ap. t. iv. p. 12 
Graiiier deCassagiiai',//<W. dte Causie, iVc. 
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into the garden, t)lucked a leaf, and placed it in his hat by way of 
a green cockade, the colour of Necker^s livery, an example which 
was immediately imitated by the mob. Buster of Necker and the 
Dako*of Orleans were seized at a sculptor^s on the Boulevard du 
Temple, and paraded through the streets by the ’^rabble, some 
thousands whom were armed with pikes, sabres, and other 
weapons. The theatres were compelled to close their doors, and 
several houses and shops were blundered. The mob, on entering 
the Place Louis XV., now Plajie de la Concorde, were charged and 
dispersed by a cavalry regiment, the Royal Alleinand, com- 
manded by the Prince de Lambesc, and some blood was shed. 
The person who carried the bust of Necker, described as ^^an 
elegant young man,” was shot, and a Savoyard, who bore that of 
the Duke of Orleans was wounded. The Guards sided with the 
people. 

The riots were continued on the following day. The populace 
crowded to the Hotel de Ville to demand arms and ammunition, 
which were distributed to them by a member of the Electoral 
Committee. Parties, headed by some of the Guards, broke open 
the prisons, liberated the prisoners confined for debt, pltfndored 
the Convent St. Lazare of grain, and the Qarde Meuhle of arms. 
But the most important event of July 13th was the creation of a 
civic militia of 48,000 men, by the self-constituted Permanent 
Committee of the Electors of Paris. These Electors, for the 
most part wealthy burgesses, had resolved, in spite of the pro- 
hibition of the Government, to remain assembled, in order to 
complete their instructions to the Deputies. After the coup 
of June 23rd, they met at a traitrur^s, and resolved to 
support the Assembly. Thuriot, one of^the most active of their 
number, advised them to go to the Hotel di 3 Ville and demand 
the Salle St. Jean for their permanent sittings, which was aban- 
doned to them.^ The institution of the Givic Guard proclaimed 
the assumption of the sovereignty by the people. It consisted of 
citizens of some substance, and its creation had been suggested 
by the numerous acts of violence and rapine which had taken 
place. 

Next day, July 14th, the insurrection assumed a still more 
violent and decided character. A vast crowd repaired to the 
Hotel des Invalides, which they entered without resistance, al- 
though six battalions of Swiss and 800 horse were encamped in 
the immediate neighbourhood. Here the people seized 28,000 

' MicVlo^, ///>/. ffc Ire RtroL t. i. »*. 7C. 
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muskets and several cannon. Arms and ammunition had also 
been procured at the Hotel de Ville. Shouts of To the 
Bastille were n'ow raised, and the armed multitude directed 
themselves upon that fortress. Its garrison consisted of only 
eighty-tiwo and thirty-two Swiss, and these were desti- 

tute of provisions for a siege ; but the place was strongly forti- 
fied, and well supplied with cfinnon and ammunition. The 
Governor, M. do Launay, had iVade preparations for defence, 
and a determined commander might have held the place against 
an undisciplined mob till succour should arrive. But De Launay 
was not a regular soldier. He was weak enough to admit Thuriot, 
the Elector already mentioned, into tho fortress, and to parley 
with him. Although Thuriot assured the people of the pacific in- 
tentions of tho Governor, he could not persuade them to desist 
from the siege. Many of the assailants displayed remarkable in- 
stances of valour, especially Elie and Hullin, belonging to tho 
Guards, who had joined the mob, and a man named Maillard, 
whom we shall meet again in other scenes of the Revolution. 
The cure of St. Estephe was one of the leaders. After a siege of 
a few hours, when tho garrison had lost only three or four men, 
and the people nearly two hundred, De Launay, urged by his 
French troops, offered to capitulate, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Swiss commander. The capitulation stipulated that the 
lives of tjie garrison should be spared ; but when the populace 
burst into the fortress they slew many of the Invalides as well as 
the Swiss, their fury being especially directed against the officers. 
De Launay, and his second in command. Major de Losme, were 
conducted towards the Hotel de Ville, but were barbarously mas- 
sacred in the Place de (Sreve, in spite of the efforts of Elie and 
Hullin to save them. These murders were immediately followed 
by that of M. de Flesselles, Frvvot des Marchands, or Provost of 
Paris, who was accuifed of having misled the people in their 
search for arms. The bleeding heads of De Launay and the 
Provost were hacked off, stuck upon pikes, and paraded through 
the streets in a sort of triumphal procession of the conquerors of 
the Bastille, and the bearers of them appear to have been paid by 
the civic authorities for their revolting services.^ When the 
Bastille was invaded, only seven prisoners were found, the greater 
part confined for forgery, and not a single one for a political 

* See the of the Abb^ Lefevre, and the Interrog:atory of Desnot at the 

one of the Committee of Electors, in Ch&telet, in Croker's on 
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offence. The fortress was soon after demolished to the founda- 
tions, by order of the National Assembly. 

. On the day after the capture of the Bastille a\i elector proposed 
Lafayette as commander of the Civic Guard, a nomination which 
was received with universal approbation. As civic guards had 
also been instituted in many provincial towns, Lafayette, with a 
view to unite all the militias of]the Kingdom, now changed their 
name to that of National Giard.” And as the metropolitan 
force had hitherto worn a c^fckade composed of blue and red, 
which were the Orleans colours as well as those of the City of 
Paris, he added the Bourbon white, by way of distinction. Such 
was the origin of the tricolor, which the now commander- in-chief 
declared would travel round the world.’ In like manner Bailly, the 
astronomer, now President of the National Assembly, was proposed 
as Prrvot <hs ^Marchamh^ in place of the murdered Do Flessolles. 

No,^^ exclaimed Brissot, not Provost of the Merchants, but 
Mayor of Paris and the new magistrate and his new title were 
adopted by acclamation.’** 

The Monarchy was evidently in the throes of a crisis. Two 
courses only were open to the King : either to fly to sonfe other 
part of the Kingdom and place himself at the head of his troops in 
defence of his throne, or to accept the Revolution. The former of 
these steps was advocated by Marie Antoinette and a considerable 
portion of the Court and Council. But its success would have been 
very doubtful. The greater part of the army, as well as of the 
nation, were favourable to the Revolution ; above all, Louis XVI. 
possessed not energy enough to carry eut successfully so bold a 
stop. He decided for the other alternative. On July 15 th, after 
learning from the Duke de Lianoourt tBe capture of the Bastille, 
which it had been endeavoured to conceal from him, he proceeded 
without state and ceremony, and accompanied only by his two 
brothers. Monsieur and the Count d^ Artois, to the Assembly ; 
where, addressing the Deputies as the representatives of the 
nation, and expressing his confidence in their fidelity and affcc- 
tibn, he informed them that he had ordered the troops to quit 
^ Paris and Versailles, and authorized them to acquaint the autho- 
rities of the Capital with what he had done. * 

Not content with this step, Louis declared hiS intentfon of 
visiting Paris, in order, as he said, to put the seal to the. recon- 
ciliation between Crown and people. The Queen was very much 

* Von Sjbel, Revolulionizeitf 1-89 • Ferri^res, MtmoireSy t. i. p. 145 j 

(Eng. Trans.). Bailly, M£m. t. ii. p. 25. 
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opposed to this proceedings which certainly seems something 
worse than a mere work of supererogation ; a voluntary and even 
pompous acknowledgment of the degradation of the throne^ which 
afforded a triumph to the populaces and was calculated to in* 
crease its audacity. But the King, having first taken the sacra* 
ments and having given his elder brothers the Count of Provence, 
a paper appointing him Lieutenj^t-General of the Kingdom, in 
case anything should happen to \himselfs set off for Paris, July 
17ths accompanied by 100 membiVs of the National Assembly. 
He was received at the gates of Paris by Bailly, the new Mayor, 
and by the National Guard, under arms. In an address, more re- 
markable for its truth than for its politeness and good taste, Bailly 
observed, in presenting the keys of the City : These, Sire, are 
the same keys that were offered to Henry IV., the conqueror of 
■ his people ; to-day it is the people who have reconquered their 
Kiug/^ Louis then passed on to the Hotel de Ville, escorted by 
those armed bands which had recently given such terrible proofs 
of their ferocity ; yet he betrayed not the least sign of trepidation. 
He appeared at a window of the Hotel de Ville, with the national 
colours' on his breast ; he confirmed Bailly and Lafayette in their 
respective oflices ; announced his consent to the recall of Necker ; 
and after listening to a few speeches, and expressing his satisfac- 
tion at finding himself in the midst of his people, he took his 
’ departure amid cries of Vtve le Boi ! 

These scenes of violence, the inability of the Government to 
repress them, the manifest ascendency of the Revolution, induced 
many of the princes and nobles to emigrate. The King's brother, 
the Count d'Artois, the Prince of Conde, the Prince of Conti, the 
Duke d’Enghien, the Duke of Bourbon, the Duke of Polignac, and 
his family, and numerous other persons of distinction, left Paris 
for Turin a few days after the capture of the Bastille. This con- 
duct of the nobles is inexcusable. It was they who had contri- 
buted to the Revolution by bringing into vogue the new philo- 
sophy, and now they deserted the throne, as well as their own 
cause, which they had endangered ; made by their flight a sort of 
declaration of war against the nation, and, at the same time, a 
confessiefn of the hopelessness of resistance. It" can hardly be 
said, however, with Madame de Staol,^ that they were in no 
danger.. A list of proscriptions had been formed at the Palais 
Royal, in which the Queen, the Count d' Artois, the Duchess of 

* (Euvres^ t. xiii. p. 262 . 
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Polignac and others; were marked for death.^ Such was the sur* 
reillanoe already exercised over the royal family that the Queen 
dared not to be present at the departure of her friend^ the Duchess 
of PoHgnac.* 

The King’s visit to Paris had no effect in taming the ferocity 
of the peopl^ which had been whetted by the taste of blood. A 
few days after, July 22nd, Foulon, an old man of seventy-five, 
one of the new ministers appointed after Necker’s dismissal, and 
his son-in-law, Berthierde Saurigny, were hanged at a lamp in the 
Place de Grdve, in spite of allHhe attempts of Bailly and Lafayette 
to save them. This crime was committed by assassins hired at a 
great cost by the revolutionary leaders."* Foulon had made him- 
self unpopular by his harshness, and by some contemptuous re- 
marks which he was reported to have made about the people, but 
which were most probably calumnies of the journals. Berthier. 
had been an honest and intelligent administrator, but disliked for 
his haughtiness. A dragoon ripped out his heart ; his head, as 
well as that of his father-in-law, was cut off and paraded through 
Paris. Lafayette, disgusted at brutalities which he could not 
control, tendered his resignation ) but the Sections roftisod to 
accept it. These atrocities were approved of even by men of 
position and education. Barnave, a member of the Assembly, who, 
however, afterwards displayed a better spirit, remarked in refer- 
ence to the murder of Foulon and his son-in-law : Was, then, 
the blood that has been shed so pure And Camille Desmoulins, 
who possessed considerable talent, and was far from being the 
most depraved of the revolutionary Ica^lors, assumed, with a re- 
pulsive levity, the title of Procureur^Genoral de la lantcrne, or 
solicitor-general for the larap.^ The lantcrne of the Place de 
Grevo was made to play the part of Pasquin’s statue at Rome, 
and facetious addresses to the people were issued in its name. 

The example of the metropolis was speedily imitated in the pro- 
vinces. Municipal guards were everywhere instituted under the 
ostensible pretence of averting plunder and violence ; but the men 
composing them were all adverse to the ancient institutions. Tolls 
and custom-houses were destroyed, and many unpopular officials 

‘ Fmieres, Memoires, t. i. p. 136 ; cf. that the burlesque pleiwaiitry of Wie term 
MichelR, Hint, dela^ liivoL i. p. 107. tcniletJ to render murder ** une gaiele h 

* Madame Campan, Memoirs, vol. ii. la mode.” The lamp became one of 

ch. iii. (Kngl. IVansl.). the cnriositica of Paris, and was visitod 

® Mirabeau*a Letters, ap. Von Sybel, i, by every traveller. Ibid, Ti^ces Just if, 
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and suspected engrossers of corn were hanged. The movement 
spread to the rural districts of central and southern France^ and 
especially of Brittany ; chateaux and convents were destroyed, and 
in Alsace and I’ranche-Comte several of the nobles were put to 
death, in some cases with horrible tortures. It was about this 
time that the term aristocrat began to be used as synonymous with 
an enemy of the people. At Caen, M. de Belzunce, a major in the 
army, denounced in the infamous journal of Marat, was slain by 
the people for endeavouring to maii^tain discipline in his regiment ; 
a woman tore out his heart, and is Laid to have devoured it In 
the northern parts of France the peasants were less violent, and 
contented themselves with refusing to pay tithes or to perform any 
feudal services. Throughout great part of France a vague terror 
prevailed of an army of brigands said to be paid by the aristocrats 
to destroy the crops by mowing them in the blade, in order to 
produce a famine. 

The order for Keeker’s recall overtook him at Basle. Ho 
returned to Versailles towards the end of July, presented himself 
to the National Assembly, then hastened to Paris, where, by dint 
of intrtaty, he procured from the Committee of Electors a general 
amnesty for the enemies of the Revolution; a decree, however, 
which the Sections immediately compelled the Electors to reverse, 
and which had only the eflfcct of rendering Necker himself sus- 
pected. He had not even yet discovered the true character of the 
Revolution. He was still infatuated enough to think that he could 
direct a movement to which his own acts had so essentially contri- 
buted ; and in his overweening confidence he neglected to form a 
party in the Assembly, and to conciliate its more dangerous leaders. 

The National Assembly, or, as it was called from itjs labours in 
drawing up a constitution, the Constituent Assembly, contained 
some of the ablest m^ in France, and many of its members were 
undoubtedly animated ^rith a sinceredesire to establish, on a lasting 
basis, the liberty and welfare of the French people. It was divided 
into three principal parties. On the right of the President sat the 
Conservatives, or supportersof theancient regime, composed mostly 
of the prelates and higher nobles. The chief speaker, and it may 
be said ike only orator, on this side was the Abbe Maury, though 
Cazal^s defended with considerable ability the cause of the'^bles. 
The centre was occupied by the Constittltionalists, who were 
desirous of establishing a limited monarchy, somewhat after the 
' English model. The most distinguished members of this party 

* Frudhomme, Hist GintraU, p. 14G ; Dumouriez, Memoires, " 
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•were tiie Count of Clermont Tonnerre, Count Lally Tollendal, 
Mounier/ Malouet^ the Duke de la Rochefoucault, the Duke de 
Liancourt, the Viscount Montmorenci, the Marquis de Montes- 
quiou,*and others. From the supposed stagnation of its principles 
this section was called tile Marais. The popular, or ultra-demo- 
cratic party occupied the benches on the left. The principles of 
this party wore neither very defined nor very consistent. They, 
of course, carried their views further than the Constitutionalists j 
but none of them were yet Republicans, though some may have 
desired a change of dynasty. * The chief political principle which 
they held in common was the union of the Monarchy with a^singlo 
Chamber, or what has been called a Royal Democracy. Among 
them might be seen the Duke of Orleans, the Marquis Lafayette, 
Bailly, Mirabeau, Duport, Barnave,* the two Lameths, the Abb^ 
Sieyes, Talleyrand, Robespierre, and others. As the Revolution 
proceeded, many of these men became Republicans, whilst others, 
on the contrary, joined the Constitutional party. 

Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke of Orleans, great-grandson of the 
Regent, possessed all his ancestor’s profligacy and want of principle, 
without his ability. The chief motives of his political Conduct 
were hatred of the reigning family, and especially of the Queen, 
4ind some vague hopes that their overthrow might enable him to 
usurp the Crown. But nature had not qualified him for such a 
part. He was destitute of the qualities which inspire confidence 
and devotion, and at no time does he appear to have had adherents 
enough to constitute a party Exhausted by a dissolute life, the 
tool of designing men, who employed Jiis enormous wealth to 
forward their own purposes, ho was but the dupe, and at last the 
victim, of the Revolution. • 

Robespierre, an advocate of Arras, whoso name became at last 
the epitome of the Revolution, played but a subordinate part in 
the Constituent Assembly. He was considered a dull man, and 
his appearance in the tribune was the signal for merriment. When 
with pain and difficulty he expressed his opinions in dry, inflexible 
formulas, transports of insulting mirth broke out on all sides.^ 
Such was then the man who was afterwards to inspire his audience 
with very different emotions. But Robespierre was not»to be so 
put dgwn. He continued his efforts with the persevevancewhich 
forms so marked a trait in his character ; and after the death of 

* Both Madame de Sto^l, Coiisidt^ 336, are at one upon this point. * 
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'/Mirabeau, he be^an to be heard with more atteatioi^^ and even 
acquired a itonsiderable influence in th^ Assembly. 

. - all the early leaders of the Bevolution Mirabeau was by far 

the most remarkable. Honore Gabriel Biquetti^ Count de'Mira- 
beau^^was the son of the Marquis Mirabeau, to whom we have 
already alluded as the author of L^Ami Hu Peuple, and was bom 
at Bignon, in March, 1 749. The family t^ras originally of N eapolitan 
extraction, but had been long settled in ^^rovence. The early 
youth of Count Mirabeau was marked by profligacy, united, how- 
ever, with brilliant talents, and considerable literary acquirements* 
After Seing imprisoned more than once at the instance of his 
father, after marrying a rich heiress, squandering her fortune, and 
then deserting her for the wife of the Marquis de Mounier, whom 
he had seduced, he was compelled to fly to Holland with his new 
mistress, where their sole support was derived from his pen. 
Many of his early productions are licentious in the extreme, but 
were mingled with works on political subjects. Sometimes he was 
base enough to receive the wages of a hired libellist ; sometimes he 
sold to a now purchaser manuscripts which had been already paid 
for. His father called him, My son, the word-merchant.^^ ^ Prom 
Holland he was transferred by a lettre de cachet to the* dungeons 
of Vincennes ; and after his liberation from that prison htr[)assed| 
some time in England and in IVussia. By temper and inclination 
an aristocrat, the French Bevolution found Mirabeau ready to 
plunge into all the excesses of democracy in order to retrieve his 
ruined fortunes. His personal qualities fitted him for the part of 
a tribune of the people# In person stout and muscular, though 
somewhat undersized; having a countenance seamed with the 
small-pox, and of almost repulsive ugliness, but animated with the 
fire of genius, and capable of striking an adversary with awe, he 
possessed an eloquence of that fiery and impetuous kind which is 
irresistible in popular assemblies. His disorderly and adventurous 
life had made him reckless and abandoned to a degree that he 
seemed almost to glory in his infamy ; while the debts with which 
he was overwhelmed rendered him willing to sell, or rather as he 
himself expressed it, to hire himself, to the Government, or to any- 
one who* would pay an adequate price for his talents and services.^ 
Th6 debates of the Assembly wore conducted with that mixture 
of formality and vivaciousness which is peculiar to the French 
character. They consisted for the most part of long and laboured 


^ Lo Blanc, ibid. t. ii. p. 241 . 
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liarangaos^ or rather regular treatises, begii&diig from first prin**. 
ciples, prepared and gexfsrally, written beforehand. \ Even the 
impetnohs Mirab^au adopted this method, aifi his orations are* 
said hot to have been j^ays composed by himself. Hence it 
followed that the different speeches had little connection wi(h one 
another; thg argumenft of preceding speakers wore left un- 
answered, and the debates resembled a series of essays delivered 
in an academy, rather than the intellectual gladiatorship of a 
popular assembly.^ The Chamber frequently became the scene of 
indescribable disorder and tutnult. All the menlbors spoke at 
once with #violent gesticulations and confused and unintelligible 
apostrophes, which were echoed back by the spectators in the 
tribunes. In vain the President endeavoured to restore order by 
ringing his bell with all his might ; while the orators, with animated 
looks, their lips in motion, but quite inaudible, beat the air with 
their arms, and resembled wrestlers preparing for a contest. A 
German who was present at some of these debates compares them 
to the hubbub and confusion of a Jews^ Synagogue.^ But the 
Assembly were no more their own masters than were the King 
and Government. The persons styling themselves The l^triotio 
Assembly ,of the Palais Royal/^ overawed the Deputies with open 
threats. Thus, for instance, they compelled Thouret, who pa^ssed 
for an aristocrat, to resign the Presidency of the Assembly.** 
Another means of intimidation was through the admission of the 
public into the tribunes, or spectators^ galleries. This custom 
had been established by Duport, Lameth, and Barnave, a trium- 
virate which at this time formed tlie nucleus of the democratic 
party, and became subsequenjtly the principal leaders in the 
Jacobin Club. The tribunes, when occasion j^eejuired, were filled 
with the most ferocious of the populace, who are supposed to have 
been paid. 

Whilelsuch was the character of the Asscftnbly and such the state 
of France, the chateaux and convents blazing in the provinces, the 
capital in a state of open revolt, and while no authority appeared 
either able or willing to put a stop to these excesses, the famous 
sacrifice of their privileges by the nobles and clergy, oh the night 
of August 4th, has at least as much the appearance of a concession 
extorted from fear as of that generous and patriotic devotion to 
which some writers have ascribed it. The privileged orders were 
in fact giving up only what they had no longer any hope of retain- 

* Blanc, Hist, de la H£vol, iii. 76. > Mrmnier, Expoh^ de ma Condifitc^ 
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ing; The self-sacrifice was initiated by the Viscount de Noailles, 
who proposed the abolition of all feudal rights and of the remains 
of personal servitude. Moved by a sort of contagious enthusiasm^ 
the nobles and landed proprietors now vied with one another in 
offering up their privileges. In this memorable night were decreed 
the abolition of serfdom, the power of redeeming soignorial rights, 
the suppression of seignorial jurisdiction, the abolition of exclusive 
rights of chase and warren, the abolition of tithe, the equalization 
of imposts, the admission of all ranks to civil and military offices, 
the abolition of the sale of charges, Iflie reformation of jurandes and 
maUrises, and the suppression of sinecure pensions. The Assembly, 
as if overcome with a sense of its own liberality, and desirous of 
connecting the King with such important reforms, decreed that a 
medal should bo struck in commemoration of them, on which 
Louis should be designated as the restorer of French liberty. These 
renunciations were followed on the part of many of the bishops and 
higher clergy by the resignation of their richest benefices and pre- 
ferments. Hereditary nobility had already boon abolished by a 
Decree of June 1 9th. Thus the abuses of eenturies fell at a single 
blow. 'And though, when the enthusiasm of the moment had 
cooled, and these general resolutions came to bo discussed in detail 
in order to be embodied in decrees, enough opposition was mani-^ 
felted to destroy all gratitude, yet they wore substantially carried 
out and presented to the King, wlio presided at a Te Detim per- 
formod on the occasion. It was, however, observed with dismay 
that concessions so ample failed to tranquillize the public mind. 
Acts of atrocious violenc^) were still committed in the provinces; 
cMteaux continued to be burnt; and the people, not content* 
with the enjoyment of their newly-acquired rights, perpetrated 
frightful devastations on the estates of their former oppressors. 

The Assembly having thus cleared the ground, entered on 
their task of building Up a new Constitution. By way of preamble 
they drew up a Declaration of the Rights of Man, at the end of 
which they recapitulated all the privileges, distinctions, and 
monopolies which they had abolished.^ On the motion of La- 
fayette, at whose suggestion the Declaration had been made^ the 
right of Tesistance to oppression was included in it. The consti- 
tutioiilkl labours of the Assembly will claim our attention at its 
dissolution, and it will here suffice to state that the three principal 
questions first discussed were those of the King’s veto, of the per- 
manence or periodicity of the Assembly, and whether it should 

* In Locretelle, Hi^, (fe France^ t. vii., and in the IRit, Parlenu t. ii. 
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consist of one or more Chambers. The veto gave rise to much 
angry discussion, both within and without the Assembly. It waft 
warmly debated whether there should be any iLt all, and, if any, 
whether it should be absolute or merely suspensive. The patriots 
of the Palais Royal addressed a letter to the President, in which 
they said, they had the honour to inform him that, if the aristo- 
cratic part of the Assembly continued to disturb the pdblic har- 
mony, 15,000 men were ready to ^illumine' {eclairer) their 
chateaux and houses, an4 particulai*ly that of the President him- 
self. ^ At this time, however*, there was a sort of reaction at the 
Hotel de Ville, and the Palais Royal was kept in order. Mirabeau, 
to th^ surprise of many, was a warm partisan of the veto. He had 
declared that, without it, he would rather live at Constantinople 
than in France ; that he knew nothing more terrible than the 
aristocratic sovereignty of 600 persons.*^ Louis himself is said to 
have preferred a suspensory to an absolute veto ; and it was aj; 
last decreed that the King should have the power of siispendiog 
a measure during two legislatures, or, as we should say, two par- 
liaments, each lasting two years. Montesquieu^s school, or that 
which proposed the English Constitution as a model, and* conse- 
quently advocated two Chambers, mustered very strong in the 
Committee of Constitution. But the idea of an Upper House 
was contrary to the current of popular feeling ; the people re- 
garded it as a counter-revolution, while the ancient noblesse con- 
temned it as a new-fangled dignity. The establishment *of a 
single Chamber was also aided by the counter-revolutionary party, 
who, not unreasonably, imagined that siich a Constitution could 
not be durable, though they did not anticipate the manner of its 
fall. It was decided that the Legislature should be permanent. 
It was also decreed by acclamation, September 15th, that the 
Eing^s person was inviolable, the Throne indivisible, the Crown 
hereditary in the reigning, family from mal6 to male in the order 
of primogeniture/ 

While the Assembly were still engaged on this subject an 
event occurred which gave a new turn to the Revolution, and 
may be accounted the chief cause which ultimately rendered all 
their labours nugatory. A plot had been formed. to bring the 
King to Paris, and rumours of it had reached the Court. Mira- 

1 §fonit€ur,B.n. Gassagnac, t. iii. p. 104. one man voted him a la lantemef Tou- 

* Michelet, Hist, de la Sevot. t. i. • longeon, t. i. p. 1 14. 
p. 42. The nature of the veto was a * AfoTit/e'ur, Stance duScptembrel5hme, 
great puzzle to the common people. Many ap. L. Blanc, t. iii. p. 82. 
took it to be some dangerous person, and 
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beau appears to have been in the secret^ and had obscurely 
intimated it to Blaizot^ the King^s librarian. He had also been 
heard to say that &n insurrection would be possible only if the 
women should take part in it and place themselves at its^head. 
It can hardly be doubted that the Duke of Orleans was at the 
bottom of the plot, whose crcatui’o Mirabeau at that time was.^ 
The Duke and his partisans hoped atdeast to alarm the King inte 
flight ; perhaps to effect his deposition, or even his murder. 
Several Eoyali.st deputies had received confidential letters that a 
decisive blow was meditated, and had attempted, but without 
effect, to persuade Louis XVI. to transfer the Assembly to Tours* 
But Lafayette, who virtually held the control of the Revolution, — 
a vain man, desirous of playing a part, but without settled prin- 
ciples, or oven definite aims, — had also conceived the idea of 
bringing the King to Paris. He had been encouraged in it, if not 
incited to it by the grenadiers of the National Guard, consisting 
of three companies of the gardes Frangaises enrolled in that force, 
and receiving pay, who demanded to be led to Versailles. An 
event which occurred at this time hastened the catastrophe. 

The “military service of the Palace was performed by the Na- 
tional Guards of Versailles, and the only regular force there was 
a small body of gardes du corps. Under these circumstances it 
was thought necessary to provide for the security of the King 
and Royal family. The commanders of the National Guard of 
Versailles, declining to undertake that they would be capable of 
resisting some 2,000 well-armed and disciplined men, the muni- 
cipality of the town wer^i persuaded to demand the aid of a regi- 
ment; the King’s orders were issued to that effect, and on 
September 23rd the regiment of Flanders arrived.^ Efforts were 
soon made to seduce this regiment from its allegiance ; while the 
Court, by marks of favour, sought to retain its affections. The 
oflScers of the gardes du corps and those of the National Guard of 
Versailles invited the newly-arrived officers to a dinner. There 
was nothing unusual in this; but the Court, by lending the 
Palace Theatre for the banquet, seemed to make it a kind of 
political demonstration. The boxes were filled with the ladies 
and retainers of the Court< ; the healths of the different members 
of the Royal family were drunk with enthusiasm, and, it is said, 

* Annds de Moleville, the Chatelet, Proctdtire, fc. p. 51,* ap. 

translate t»y Dallas, ^1- it ch. xv. 5 L. Blanc, t. iii. ch. viii. 5 Croker, tSasays 
Fnidtv^inine, Hut, des erreti^tdea fatties, on the Fr, Eevol, p. 45; Touiongeon, t. i. 

crimes conmis pendant. la RevoL p. 234. 
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with drawn swords; the toast of ^^The Nation” was either 
refused^ or^ at all events^ omitted. As the bottle circulated^ the 
enthusiasm naturally increased, and was wound up to the highest 
pitch of excitement when the Queen appeared, leading the 
Dauphin in her hand. The loyal song, 0 Richard, 6 mon Roi ! 
Vunivers VahgLndonne, was sung ; the boxes were escaladod, and 
white cockades and black, the latter the Austrian colour, were 
distributed by the fair hands of the ladies. 

The nows of these proceedings, accompanied, of course, with 
the usual exaggerations, as that the national cockade had been 
trampled under foot, &c., caused a great sensation at Paris. Little 
groups assembled in the squares and public gardens, and alarming 
reports were circulated that a counter-revolution was preparing. 
The excitement was purposely increased by agitators, whose 
designs were promoted by the scarcity of bread which prevailed 
at that time. The supply of flour to the metropolis was always 
ill-regulated. There was never any considerable stock on hand ; 
and Bailly, as appears from his Mhnoires, was in a constant state 
of anxiety as to how the Parisians were to bo fed. The cry 
against forestallers frightened the merchants from keeping any 
large stocks ; the farmers, being molested in their trade, would 
not thrash ; the millers would not grind. The municipality 
advanced large sums to keep down the price; but the conse- 
quence of this was that the hanlime for ten leagues round came 
to Pariato supply themselves with bread.' The emigration of the 
rich added to the distress. The scarcity seems also to have been 
aggravated by the artifices of designing persons, by buying up 
the bakers^ stocks or by bribing them not to light their ovens. 
Thus all the materials of sedition were collecbBd, and needed only 
the application of a torch to set them in a flame. At daybreak, 
October 5th, the Place de Greve was suddenly filled with troops 
of women; one of them, seizing a drtim at a neighbouring 
•guard -house, and beating it violently, went through the streets, 
followed by her companions, shouting* bread ! bread ! They were 
gradually joined by bands of mon, some of them in female attire, 
armed with pikes and clubs. A cry was raised. To Versailles ! 
and the grotesque but ferocious army, led by Maillard, ctoe of the 
heroes of the Bastille, took the road to that place. * 

.Meanwhile Lafayette had lost many hours in obtaining the 
sanction and instructions of the Commune for his proceeding to 
Tersailles with the National Guard, and it was not till late in the 

’ Mich('let, Hist, de la Bivol. i. p. 233. 
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day that he began hia march with a considerable body of that 
force. He was accompanied by two representatives of the Sec- 
tion of the Carmel, who were to present to the’ King, on the payt 
of the Comimine or municipality, the four following demands : 
That he should intrust the safety of his person to the National 
Guards of Paris and Versailles; that he should inform the Com- 
mune respecting the supply of corn ; that he should give an un- 
conditional assent to the Declaration of the Rights of Man; and 
that he should show proof of hia love for the people by taking 
up his residence at Paris; that is, fmt himself in the power of the 
National Guard and their commander/ Lafayette halted his 
troops on the road, and caused them to take an oath to respect 
the Royal residence. 

Whild the insurgents were a]iproaching, St. Priest had in vain 
advised that their march should be arrested at the bridges over 
the Seine. When they arrived he urged the King to fly, telling 
him, what the event proved to be true, that if he was conducted 
to Paris hia Crown was lost. Necker opposed both these counsels. 
The King^a best safeguard, ho said, vras the affections of the 
people / and as the other Ministers were divided in opinion, nothing 
was done.* Meanwhile the women arrived ; and a large body of 
them, headed by Maillard, penetrated into the Assembly. Maillard 
addressed the members with insultingwords and gestures ; asserted 
that there was a counter-revolutionary party among them ; de- 
nounced the aristocrats as conspiring to starve the people, the 
gardes du corps as having insulted the national cockade. Outside 
a disturbance arose between the crowd and the King^s G^ds,. 
which, however, was appeased by the arrival, about eleven o^clock 
at night, of Lafayette and his troops. Tranquillity seemed at 
last to be restored ; five of the women, led by a notorious prosti- 
tute,^ had been admitted to an audience of the King, and had 
retired overwhelmed with a sense of his kindness. With a base 
dereliction both of duty and humanity, Lafayette had retired to 
rest about an hour after his arrival, arid without having taken 
due precautions for the safety of the Royal family. About five 
oUock he was aroused by the report of fresh tumults. Some 
fighting had taken place between the mob aud the troops, and 
several of the gardes du corps had been killed or wounded. - The 
people had penetrated into the Palace through a gate negligently 

* See for these occurrences, Von Sybel, * Letter of Baron Goltz, ap. Von Sybel^ 

B. ii. ch. 4. i. 129. 
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left open ; the Queen was barely able to escape, half-dressed, from 
her chamber to the King^s apartments ; the guards at her door 
had sacrificed their lives with heroic dovotioa, and the mob did 
not succeed in forcing an entrance. Lafayette persuaded the 
King to show himself on the balcony of the Palace ; he himself led 
forward thejQueen, accompanied by her children, and knelt down 
and kissed her hand amid the applause of the people. Tumul- 
tuous cries now arose of The King to Paris ! Louis htid ex- 
pressed some hesitation bn this point to the deputies of the Com- 
muncy though he had acceded «to their other demands ; but after a 
short interval he reappeared on tho balcony and announced his in- 
tention of proceeding to the capital. 

On this eventful morning the Duke of Orleans, dressed in a 
grey surtout and with a little switch in his hand, was seen mixing 
with the mob of rioters. Ho was saluted with cries of Long live 
father Orleans ! Long live Km</ Orleans ! at which he was ob- 
served to smile. It was he who pointed out to tho mob tho stair- 
case leading to the Queen^s apartments, Tho man who kept the 
hnvette of the Assembly distributed to all comers jxi/tss, ham, fruits, 
and wine at the Duke^s expense. Mirabeau had bcen«een, on < 
the previous day, going from group to group, with a sabre under 
his arm, and was heard to say, My friends, we are with you.^^ 
And it is certain, says M. Lohis Blanc, that ho had long been in- 
triguing/or somebody} 

Thejmarch of the crowd and captive King to Paris was. at once 
horrible and grotesque. The Royal carriage was preceded by a 
disorderly cavalcade, composed of yaigd^es du corps and gardes 
FrSiQaises, who had exchanged parts of their uniform in token 
of peace and fraternity. Then followed several pieces of cannon, 
on which rode some of the women, bearing loaves and pieces of 
meat stuck on pikes and bayonets. Maillard and some of tho 
women had been sent back to Paris in*th6 Royal carriages. Tho 
heads of two of the faithful gardes du corps, which had been 
hacked ofl* by th© wretch kno^n as Jourdan Coupe-tete, hod been 

* Huft de la t. iii. p. 251. . For encore,** Ductjin. Ph. d^Orleatuf, ap. Von 

(he factg adduced above, see the ^’^bel. Bcvdutimissdty vol. i. p. 132 
before the Chatelet. The most striking (Eng, trSns.). M. Blanc starts a nSvel 
proof that the Duke of Orleans was plot- hypothesis, which he supports with some 
ting against the King’s life, is a paper plausible arguments, that MonsUmr tbn 
found several years after the Dnke*s exe- king’s brother, and not the Duke of 
cation, and dated . October 6tb, 1789, in Orleans, was the usurper in proapectu for^ 
which he orders his bankers not to pay whom Mirabeau was intriguing. The 
the sums agreed upon, as Louis was still question is too long to be discussed here i 
alive. ** Cuurez vite, mon cher, ches le but we must connsss that we have not 
banquier, qu*il ne dHivre pas la somme ; been convinced by M. Blanc’s reasoning. 
Far^t n’est point gagn^, le marmot vit 
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despatched to Paris early in the morning. The way was lined by 
the inhabitants of the surrounding villages, who came out to gaze 
upon the strange and melancholy spectacle. From the encum- 
bered state of the roads the procession moved only at a foot-pace, 
and was often compelled to stop ; when those furies in the shape 
of women would dance round the Royal carriage like cannibals 
before a feast of human flesh. We shall not die of hunger 
they exclaimed, for here is the baker, his wife, and the little 
apprentice ! The King was accompanied by two bishops of his 
council, who, as the carriage entered the capital, were saluted with 
cries of All the bishops to the lamp I Thus were the Royal 
family conducted to the Tuileries, w^hich had not been inhabited 
for a century, and contained no proper accommodation for its new 
inmates. 

The events of October Gth may be said to have decided the fate 
of the French Monarchy. The King was now virtually a prisoner 
and a hostage in the hands of the Parisian rabble and its leaders. 
The Assembly, which soon followed the King to Paris, lost its in- 
dependence at the same time. It met at first in the apartments 
of the OTchevechi, on an island of the Seine, between the faubourgs 
St. Antoine and St. Marceau, the most disturbed districts of Paris ; 
but early in November it was transferred to the manege of the 
Tuileries, a large building running parallel with the terrace of the 
Feuillants, the site of which now forms part of the Rue de Rivoli, 
No distinction of seats was now observed ; nobles, priests, and 
commons all sat pele-melr together. It was plain that there could 
be no longer any hope of a stable Constitutional Monarchy ; and 
several moderate men withdrew from the Assembly, as MoAier, 
then its president, Lally Tollendal, and others. The Duke of 
Orleans, sus])ected of being the author of the insurrection, was 
dismissed to London on pretence of a political mission. He 
arrived in that capital ‘to\frards the end of October, and was re- 
ceived, both by Court and people, with marked contempt. He 
was frightened into accepting this mission by the threats of 
' Lafayette.* Mirabeau was fuiious at his departure, and ex- 
claimed, with a vulgar , epithet, that ho was a poor wretch, and 
deserved not the trouble that had been taken for him. The Duke 
retumod to France in the summer of 1790, but from this time 
. forward he had lost his popularity.^ 

% 

* Mettt, de Lafayette, ap. JLtuis Blanc, sqq. Tohlrau hUt, de la JftvoL par ie 

Hist, de la Eto, t. iii. Comte d'Escheriiy, t. i. p. 2.J7. 
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At this period the reign of Ihe Palais Royal was supplanted by 
that of the Jacobins. The Jacobin Club was one of the most 
portentous features of the Revolution, or rather it may be said 
to have ultimately become the Revolution itself. 'It originated 
at Versailles soon after the meeting of the States-General, and 
was at first, called the Club des Bretons, from its having been 
founded by the forty deputies of Bretagne, who met together to 
concert their attacks upon the Ministry. It was soon joined by 
the deputies of Dauphinfe and Tranche Comt^, and gi*adually by 
others; as the Abbe Sieyes,4he two Lameths, Adrien Duport, 
the Duke D^Aiguillon, M. de Noailles, and others. When the 
Assembly was transferred to Paris, the Breton Club hired a large 
apartment in the Rue St. Honore, belonging to the preaching 
Dominican Friars, who were commonly called Jacobins because 
their principal house was in the Rue St. Jacques ; and hence the 
same name was vulgarly given to the club, though they called 
themselves '^the* Friends of the Constitution.^^ After a little 
time, persons who were not deputies were admitted ; the debates 
were thrown open to the public ; and as no other qualifications 
were required for membership than a blind submission to the 
leaders, and a subscription of twenty-four livres a year, it soon 
numbered 1,200 members, including several foreigners. There 
was a bureau for the president, a tribune, and stalls round the 
sides of the chamber. The club held its sittings thrice a week; at 
seven o^clockin the evening ; the order of the day in the Assembly 
was often debated over night by the Jacobins, and opinions in a 
certain measure dictated to the deputies^ The club disseminated 
and Enforced its principles by means of its Journal and A/mariac/fs, 
its hired mob, orators, singers, applauders and hissors in the 
tribunes of the Assembly. For this last purpose soldiers who 
had been drummed out of their regiments were principally selected ; 
and in 1790 they consisted of between 71)0 and 800 men, under 
the command of a certain Chevalier do St. Louis, to whom they 
swore implicit obedience. The Jacobins planted affiliated socie- 
ties in the provinces, wliich gradually increased to the enormous 
number of 2,400. At first the club consisted of well-educated 
and distinguished persons ; 400 of them belonged to* the As- 
sembly, and may be said to have been the masters of it.* The 
young Duke de Chartres, son of the Duke of Orleans, and after- 
wards King Louis Philippe, was an active member of the club. 
By degrees it grew more and more democratic, and became at 
last a sort of revolutionary Inquisition, and a legion of public 
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accusers. It was known abroad by the name of the Propaganda, 
and was a terror to all Europe.* In the spring of 1790 several 
members of the cl Jb who did HQt approve its growing violence, as 
Sieyes, Talleyrand, Lafayette, Ra 0 dcrer,Bailly, Dupont deNemours, 
and others, established what they called the Club of 1789 ^ with the 
view of upholding the original principles of the Revolution. They 
hired for 24,000 livres a splendid apartment in the Palais Royal, 
ill the house afterwards known as the Trois Frercs Proven^atu, 
where they dined at a louis d^or a head, after groaning in the 
Assembly over the miseries of the' people. Mirabcau and a few 
other members continued also to belong to the Jacobins. A cer- 
tain number of literary men wore admitted, among whom may be 
mentioned Condorcct, Cliamfort, and Marmontel. This club also 
had its journal, of which Condorcet was the editor.^ 

Journalism was also one of the most potent engines of the 
Revolution. A flood of journals began to be published contem- 
poraneously with, or soon after, the opening of the States-General, 
as Mirabeau^s Courrler dc Provence, Gorsas^ Conrrier de VermiUes, 
BrissoPs Pairiote Franralsy Barerc^s Point dn jour, &c. The 
Revolutions de Pains, published in the name of the printer, Prud- 
homme, but edited by Loustalot, the most popular of all the 
journals, circulated sometimes 200,000 copies. At a rather later 
period appeared MiiraPs atrocious and bloodthirsty Ami du 
peuple, Camille Desraoulin’s Coiimer de Brabant, the Wittiest, 
and Freron's Orateur dn penjde, the most violent of. all the 
journals, and ultimately Hebert^s Pare Duchesne, perhaps the 
most infamous of all.* 'For the most part, the whole stock of 
knowledge of these journalists had been picked up froin Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and the authors of the Encyclopedic ; but their igno- 
rance was combined with the most ridiculous vanity. Camille 
Desmoulins openly proclaimed that he had struck out a new 
brd'Rch of commerce— a manufacture of revolutions.^ Marat 
seems to have derived his influence chiefly from his atrocious 
cynicism and bloodthirstiness ; for his ability was small, though 
he had the most unbounded conceit of his own powers.^ He was 
born at Boudri, near Neufchatel, in Switzerland, in 174-3, As a 


* Ferrifires^ M^m. t. ii. p. 117 
Bbrtrand de MoleviJJe, Mtm. c ii. <’li. 
xxxii. ; Tuulongeon, t. i. p. 278 ; Mlcheka, 
t. iK p. 298 8(fq. 

* darere, Mim. t. i. p. 293 ; Ferrieres, 
Mtm. t. ii. 

^ Michelef, 1. 1 . p.* 252 eq. 

* Rtlvol, de* France, ap. .Granier de 
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humain, sur la morale, la pbilosophie, et 
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child he displayed a sort of precocious talent combined with 
a morose perversity ; and in manhood the same disposition was 
shown by his attacks upon everjrbody who had gained a repu- 
tation. Thus he attempted to upset the philosophy of Xewton 
and disjmted his theory of optics^ which he appears not to have 
comprehended^ as well as Franklin^s theory of electricity ; and in 
a book which he published in reply to Helvetius, he spoke with 
the greatest contempt of Locke^ Condillac^ Malebranche^ and 
Voltaire. His own writings abound with oommonpiacoj which 
he abandons only to becorrib absurd. He spent some time in 
England, during part of which ho seems to have been employed 
as an usher at Warrington. In 1775 he published, at Edinburgh, 
a work in English, entitled the Chains of Slavery, which indicated 
his future course. On his return from England he obtained the 
place of veterinary surgeon in the stablos of the Count d^ Artois, 
which he abandoned on the breaking out of the Revolution to be- 
come an editor. The bitterness of his literary failures seems to have 
excited the natural spleen, envy, and malignity of his temper to 
an excess bordering upon madness. Cowardly as well as cruel, 
while he hid himself in garrets and cellars, he filled hi^ journal 
with personal attacks and denunciations, and recommended not 
only murder but torture, as the cutting oft* of thumbs, burying 
alive, &c.^ 

Aftdr the removal of the King to Paris the political atmo- 
sphere became somewhat calmer, though disturbances sometimes 
broke out on the old subject of the supply of bread. The popu- 
lace seemed astonished that the presence of the King had not 
rendered that article more abundant ; and about a fortnight after 
his arrival, they put to death a baker named Fran 9 ois, on the 
charge of being a forestaller, and paraded his head through the 
city. But justice, this time, did not altogether sleep. ^Martial 
law was proclaimed ; and a market-porter* who had taken part .in 
the outrage, was executed, to the great disgust of the populace, 
who exclaimed ; What liberty have we ? Shall we not then be 
permitted to bang anybody 

The Assembly was divided into various committees of war, 
marine, jurisprudence, &o., of which the committee chafged with 
drawing up the Constitution was alone permanent. ‘ Its members 
were Mirabeau, Target, Duport, Chapelier, Desmeuniers, Talley- 
rand, Barnav^, ^meth, and Sieyds. The Abb^ SieySs, whose 

’ Michelet, Hitt, de laHjBvol, t. iii. p. 119 . 
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studious and tadtam habits^ and abrupt^ sententious way of 
speaking had procured fq[r him a reputation for wisdom which 
he scarcely deserved, was one of the most active members of the 
committee. It was he who presented the project for dividing 
Franco into eighty-three ‘departments. The question of the 
revenue, the real cause for summoning the States -General, seemed 
almost neglected. Necker had attempted to negotiate two loans, 
but they failed ; partly because the Assembly reduced the pro- 
posed interest too low, and partly from a want of confidence on 
the part of capitalists. Necker nAw proposed adf extraordinary 
contribution of a fourth of all incomes, or an income-tax of 
twenty-five per cent., for one year. He accompanied the project 
with an earnest appeal to all good citizens to contribute to the 
necessities of tho State. This appeal was cheerfully responded to 
by people of all ranks. The members of tho Assembly deposited 
at the door their silver shoe-buckles ; the King and Queen sent 
their plate to tho Mint; Necker himself placed banknotes for 
100,000 francs on tho President's bureau ; labouring men offered 
half their earnings, the women their rings and trinkets ; even the 
very children parted with their playthings. Such expedients, how- 
ever, could afford only a temporary and precarious relief. In this 
extremity the property of the Church offered a vast and tempting 
resource. Such property, it was argued, could be seized, or 
rather resumed, without injustice ; it had been erected only for a 
national purpose, and the State might appropriate it if that pur- 
pose could bo fulfilled in another way. 

The decree for tho abolition of tithes had already passed among 
the offerings made on August 4th, in spite of the arguments of the 
Abb^ Sioyes, who pointed out that tithes, as a charge upon land, 
had been allowed for in its purchase, and that to abolish them un- 
conditionally was to make a present to the landed proprietors of 
an annual rent of 120,000,000 francs, or near 5,000,000/. sterling. 
Yet Mirabeau, and the greater part of tjjie Assembly, either could 
not, or would not, understand this simple question of arithmetic; 
while Sioyes, who was the real democrat, by preventing the rich 
from being favoured at the expense of tho poor, who would have 
to contribute to the new tax proposed for the maintenance of the 
clergjT, lost much of his popularity by reminding the Assembly of 
common sense and common justice.^ Well might he exclaim: 

They want to .b© free, and know not how to be just ! At the 
same time, Buzot, afterwards a member of the Gironde, had pro- 
* L. Blan'', de la Rtvot. t. iii. p. 16 a^q. 
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posed to seize the Church lands and other property/ This proposi- 
tion, which was supported by Mirabeau, was not then attended 
to, but was renewed a few months late/ by the Bishop of Autun ; 
and, stfter violent debates, was finally decreed by. a largo majority, 
November 2nd, 1769.^ The confiscation of ecclesiastical property 
was very ill ^received by the peasantry, with whom the Church 
was popular, and in some districts led to strife and bloodshed. 
The discontent was increased by the prevalent agricultural dis- 
tress, which was at its height in the summer of 1790, and was 
particularly fdt among the ^inall farmers of the central pro- 
vinces. 

By this confiscation, to which were added the domains of the 
Crown, except those reserved for the recreation of the King, a 
large national fund was created. But there was a difficulty in 
realizing it. A sum of 400,000,000 francs was required tor 1790 
and the following year ; yet it was almost impossible to effect sales 
to so largo an amount, even at great sacrifices. The clergy made 
a last attempt to save their property by offering a loan of the sum 
required ; but it was refused on tlie ground that it implied their 
recognition as proprietors. To meet this difficulty, the#Finance 
Committee resolved, in the spring of 1790, to sell certain por- 
tions of the newly-acquired national property to the municipalities 
of Paris and other towns. These purchases were to be paid for 
in paper guaranteed by those bodies ; such paper to have a legal 
circulation, and all anterior contracts to bo liquidated in it. Such 
was the origin of the currency called assignats. The issue of thesd' 
notes was at first regulated by the anyunt of property actually 
sold;* but this precaution being subsequently neglected, naturally 
produced a rapid fall in the value of the new currency. One of 
the results of this financial measure was to create a largo number 
of small landed proprietors. Ecclesiastics were now paid by the 
Government; the incomes of the higher (Mgnitaries of the Church 
were reduced ; while those of the curt's , or pariah priests, were 
augmented. In February, 1790, monasteries were abolished and 
monastic vowi? suppressed. 

These attacks upon the Church wxTe accompanied with others 
upon the Parliament. Alexander de Lameth had proposed and 
carried a decree, November 3rd, 1789, that the Parliaments*should 
remain in vacation till further orders, and that meanwhile their 
functions should be discharged by the Chambrea dea vacations. 
Some of them endeavoured to resist, but wore silenced by the 

* Michelet, t. ii, p. 560 note. ^ » Hist. Pari, f. iii. p. 256. 
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AsBomblj ; and from this time they Tirtually ceased , to exists 
though not yet legally abolished. 

We must here aJ.so record the reforms in the municipality of 
Paris, a body which played a leading part in the Revolution*. By 
an ordinance of Louis XVI., April 13th, 1789, Paris, which had 
hitherto consisted of twenty-one quarters, was, with a view to the 
elections for the States-Gcneral, divided into sixty arrondisae^ 
menSy or distncts ; and this division was adopted as the basis of 
the munyiipal organization, established spontaneously after the 
taking of the Bastille. But as sevqral of these districts had pro- 
moted disturbances, the Constituent Assembly, in order to break 
the concert between them, made a new division into forty-eight 
Sections, by a law of June 27th, 1790. This airangement, how- 
ever, ultimately proved no better 4han the former one. It had 
been ordained that the Sections should not remain assembled after 
the elections of deputies wore concluded ; but this wise provision 
was rendered nugatory by another, authorizing their asaembly on 
the requisition of any eight of them. To exercise this right, a 
permanent committee of sixteen persons was established in each 
Section i and thus were provided forty-eight focuses of perpetual 
agitation ; a circumstance which produced the most fatal effects 
upon the Revolution.' • - . 

Early in 1790 occurred the obscure plot of the Marquis de 
Pavras, the object of which seems to have been to assassinate 
Lafayette and Necker, and to carry off the -King to Peronne. 
The plot was to be carried out by means, of 1,200 horte, supported 
by an army of 20,000 Smss and 12,000 Germans, and by raising 
several provinces; but it was detected. Pavras was tried and 
condemned by the Chatelet, and hanged, February 19th, 1790, 
affording the first instance of equality in the mode of punishment, 
Pavras forbore to make any confessions, and the wholf matter is 
involved in mystery.* % 

After the faihire of the Orleans conspiracy, and the withdrawal 
of the Duke to England, Mirabeau, ever profligate and needy, 
finding all resources from that quarter cut off, had determined on 
selling himself to the Court. Mirab^au^s connection with it was 

' Mortimer Temeaii, Hist, de la Ter- the possessipn <of Lord Houghton, ad- 
rear 2 %. ifp. 25 sq'q. and note iii. dresM to som^ unluiown person, and 

* Tonlong^n, t. i. p. ISl.^ We must which, he thinks,' was that found on 
confess our inability to follow M. Louis Farrai^ when arrested. {Hist, dela R^ved, 
Blanc’s attempts to connect the Count of t. iii. p. 426.) But on referriiiw to H at 
Provence and Mirabeau. '^th this cOn- p. Ih9, we'find that it is dat^ November 
spiracy. lb support of^Ms views he Ist^ 1790, and Favras was hanged in the 
adverts to a MS. letter of Monsieur in preceding February. 
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effected through his friend^ the Count de la March, who repre- 
sented to Count Mercy, the Austrian Ambassador, the friend of 
Marie Antoinette, and confidential correspondent of her mother, 
]Vtaria*Theresa,^ the real state of Mirabeau’s feelings. The French 
<3ueen entertained for Mirabeau the bitterest aversion, as the 
author of the attack of the 5th of October ; but she had long 
wished to come to an understanding with some of the leaders of 
the Assembly, and Mercy succeeded in appeasing her ’resentment. 
There was to be no question of the restoration of the, ancient 
Itt'gime ; the safety of the Royal family seems to have been all 
that was contemplated.^ Mirabeau offered to manage the Assembly, 
which he called a restive ass,” in the. interests of the Court, * 
and drew up the scheme of ^ Ministry, in which ho himself was to 
be included ; but his conduct £ad already begun td bo suspected,, 
and a motion * was made and carried in the Assembly that no 
deputy should be capable of holding office.* Mirabeau, neverthe- 
less, continued his connection with the Court, abandoned his 
former humble. lodging, and set up a splendid establishment. His 
debts, amounting to 208,000 livres, were to Ije paid ; he was to 
receive a monthly pension of 6,000 livres ; and at the onej of the 
session, if he had served the King well, a sum of one million 
livres. But, to insurb his engagement for the payment of his 
debts, a kind of tutor was to be set over him; and a priest, M. 
de Fontangos, Archbishop of Toulouse, undertook this strange 
office!"^ * ‘ • 

It was resolved to celebrate the anniversary of the capture of 
the Bastille by a grand federative f&te in the Champ de Mars, at 
which deputations from all the departments were to assist ; and 
as the labour of 12,000 workmen sufficed not to prepare in time 
this vast amphitheatre, they were assisted by citizens of all ranks, 
ages, and sezes. A few score vagabond foreigners, headed by a 
half-crazed Prussian baron, styling himself Anacharsis Clootz, 
appeared at the bar of the National Assembly as* an embassy 
from all the nations of the universe,” to demand places for a large 
number of foreigners*desirous of assisting at the sublime spectacle 
of the Federation. This deinand is said to have inspired the As- 
sembly with profound enthusiasm, though many of the members 

‘ Their correspondence, published by ® See Corre&p, entre hr Comte Mira^ ^ 
the Chevalier d’Ameih, thrbwa a good beau ct U Comte de la Marckj t. i. p. 367. ' 
deal of secret history of the This correspbiidence affords tlte most con- 

French Cburt a little before (he Revolu- vincing plroufs of Mirabeau's corruption, 
tion. , ^ ^ Moniteitr, Stance de Novembre 7«ne, 

* See ybu Sybel, vol. i..p. 212 1789, ap. Blanc, t.^iii. p. 4bl. ^ 

transl.). \ * Correspondence, t. i. p. 162 sqq« 
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ccmld not refrain frpm laughter on perceiving among ihese am-^ 
bafisadors theic discarded dpmestic^^ who^ in dresses borrowed 
fropi ^e theatres /ind fripperies, j)er8onated, for twelve' francs, 
Turks, ^oles, Arabians, Cfiinese, and other characters. In the 
excitement of the moment, the Assembly decreed the abolition of 
all titles of honour, of armorial bearings, and liveries. A motion 
that the title of Seigneur should be, retained by Princes of the 
Blood Royal was opposed by Lafayette, and lost.^ 

On tfuly 14th the deputies from the departments ranged them- 
selves under their respective baiinprs, as well as the representa- 
tives of the army and of the National ‘ Guard. The Bishop of 
Autun officiated in Pontifical robes at an altar in the middle of the 
arena ; at each of its corners stood ,a hundred priests in their 
white auhes^ with three coloured girdles. The King and the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly occupied, in front of the altar, thrones 
which had little to distinguish them from jpach other. Behind 
were their respective attendants, the members of the Assembly, 
and, in a sort of balcony, the Queen and Royal family. Lafayette, 
as Commandant of the National Guard, first took the oath, next, 
the Preijideif!^^ the Assembly, and then the King. His oath 
ran: citizen. King of the French, swear to the nation to 

employ all the power delegated to mo by the constitutional law of 
the State to uphold the Constitution, and enforce the execution 
of the laws.^^ The Queen, lifting up the Dauphin in her arms, 
pledged his future obedience to the oath. The ceremony, so 
calculated, by its dramatic effect, to please the French, was con- 
cluded .with a hymn of tlujnksgiving and the discharge of artillery. 

Such,” says a French historian, was this memorable day, 
which, by its formalities, its grandeur, and its simplicity, may be 
compared with anything that the majesty of the ancient Republics 
has left us as a model.” A medal was struck in commemoration 
of the event, which was also celebrated hy fetes that lasted several 
days. Among the most remarkable of them was a ball in the 
' ruins of the Bastille, in which former abode of grief and suffering 
might bo read the inscription, Iri Von danse. 

But the nation thus newly constituted seemed already hastening 
to dissolution. All the spiings of government appeared relaxed 
and distorted. Necker, disgusted at seeing his fimctions assumed 
by the Assembly, retired into Switzerland (September, 1790). The 

* 

* Toulongeon, Hist, dt France, t. i. p. 217 ; Hist. Pari, t. vi p. 280 sqq. ; Granier 

deCassagnac, Hist, dcs Cattsis, ^r, t. iii. p. 187. 

■ Tottlongeon, ibid. p. 224. 
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communication in which h© notified his retirement wsis r^eived 
with coldness and silence ; ,,the dejitfties, parked contempt, 
passed to the order of the day. It was evident^ that his public 
career was closed. The words liherfyand equality, ill understood, 
had turned every head ; h 9 ,d penetmted even into the army, and 
filled it with insubordination. In some regiments the officers had 
been forcetfto fly, in others they had been massacred. In August 
a revolt of the troops stationed at Nanci had asaumo^^ a most 
serious character. General Ue Bouille was compelled to march 
against them from Metz, and,the mutiny was not quelled without 
a sharp engagement aild considerable bloodshed. 

Tim Church was also in a state of disturbance. Not content 
with depriving the clergy of their property, the Assembly ])ro- 
ceeded to attack their consciences, by decreeing the civil consti- 
tution of the- clergy, July 12th, 1790, which abolished all the 
ancient forms and ip|ftitutions of the Church. The title of iwcli- 
bishop, as well as all canonicates, prebonds, chaj)ters, priories, 
abbeys, convents, &c., were suppressed ; bishops and run's were 
no longer to be nominated by the King, but to be chosen by tho 
people. To- these and other luomentous ehangoj|((^* the constitu- 
tion of tlio Church, the Pope refused his sanction; butbyadecroo 
of November 27th, 1790, the Assembly required the clergy to take 
an oath of fidelity to tho nation, the law, and the King, and to 
maintain the Constitution. This oath they were to take within a 
week, on pain of deprivation. The King, before assenting to this 
measure, wished to procure the consent of tho Pope, but was ])(?r- 
suaded not to wait for it, and gave his, sanction, Dccoiriber -‘Ird. 
Mirabeau,*by an apparently violent speech against tlui clergy, 
was, it is said, in reality endeavouring to procure them a milder 
lot; but it com])lctely destroyed his good und^rstandin]^ with tho 
King. Louis, whoso religious feelings were very strong, was more 
hurt by these attacks upon the Church thaif even by those directed 
against his own prerogative. They induced him to turn liis 
thoughts towards aid from abroad, and shortly afterwards ho 
began to correspond with General Do Bouille, respecting an 
escape to the frontier. 

Of 300 prelates and priests who had* seats in the Assembly, 
those who sat on tho right'*unanimously refused’ to take the oath, 
while those who sat on the left anticipated the day appointed for 
that purpose. Out of 138 archbishops and bishops, only four con- 
sented to swear : Talleyrand, Lom^nio do Brienne (now Archbishop 
of Sens), the Bishop of Orleans, and tho Bishop of Viviers. Tho 

IV. " B B 
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oath was also refused by the great majority of the run's and vicars, 
amounting, it is said, to 50,000. Hence arose the distinction of 
pretrrs sermenU's and iyisermevtf's yOV sworn and non-juring priests. 
The brief of Pius VI., forbidding the oath, was burnt at the 
Palais Royal, as well as a manikin representing the Pope himself 
in his pontificals. Many of the deprived ecclesiastics refused to 
vacate tl)oir functions, declared thcirisuccossors intruders, and the 
sacraments they administered null, and excommunicated all who 
recognized and obeyed tliem.^ 

The death of Mirabcau, April 2nd, 1701, deprived the Court 
of a partisan in the Assembly, though it may well be doubted 
TV'hether his exertions could have saved the Monarchy. He fell 
a victim to his profligate liabits, assisted probably by the violent 
exertions ho had recently made in tlie Assembly, in a question 
concerning the private interests of his friend, the Count do la 
IMarck.*^ He displayed his sensualism in his last moments, by 
desiring tlie attendants to remove all the a]iparalus of a sick 
chamber, to bring perfumes and flowers, to dress his hair, to let 
him hear the harmonious strains of music. His treachery was not 
yet publicly known, and his death was honoured with all the marks 
of public mourning. The tlu'aires were closed and all the usual 
entertainments forbidden. He was honoured vdth a sumptuous 
funeral at tlie public expense, to which, says a contemjiorary his- 
torian, nothing but grief was wanting.’* In fact, to most of the 
members of the Assembly, ecli])sed by his splendid talents, and 
overawed by his reckless audacity, liis death was a relief. His re- 
mains were carried to thq I’antli eon, but were afterwards cast out 
to make room for those of Marat. After Mirabeau^s death, Duport, 
Rarnave, and Laineth reigned supreme in the Assembly, and 
Robespiefre became more prominent.* 

The King, as we have said, had now begun to fix his hopes on 
fore^n intervention. The injuries inflicted by the decrees of the 
Assembly on August 4th, 1789, on several Princes of the Empire, 
through tlieir possessions in Alsace, Franche Comte, and Lorraine, 
might afford a pretext for a rupture between the German Confede- 
ration and France. The Palatine House of Deux Ponts, the Houses 
of Wiirtemberg, Darmstadt, Baden, Salm Salm, and others had 

' Barruel, da CUreji’ poidant fa Votre cause est gagn^, et moi je suis 
Iitrol, t. i. p. 61 sq-; Ferricivs, Mt/a, iiiort.*’ See Corrttipondance entre Mira- 
t. ii. Hv. viii. ; Bertrand do Molcville, hfaa it La Marck\ t. iii. p. 92 sq. 

Annalis^ dr. t. iii. ch. 33. ^ Toulongeon, t. i. p. 274. 

* On returning to La Mnrck s house, ^ Memoiris de Mirahiau, t. viii. liv. s. ; 
he exclaimed, throwing himself on u sofa, Laeretelle, Hist, de France, t. viii. p. 234. 
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possessions and lordships in those provinces ; and were secured 
in the enjoyment of their rights and privileges by the treaties 
which placed the provinces under the sovereignty of France. The 
German prelates, injured by the civil constitution of the clergy, 
were among the first to complain. By this act the Klector of 
Jlentz was deprived of his metropolitan rights over the bishoprics 
of Strasburg and Spires ; the Elector of Treves of those over 
Metz, Toul, Verdun, Xanci, and St. Diez. The Bishops oCStras- 
l)urg and Bale lost their diocesan rights in Alsace.^ Some of these 
princes and nobles had called ;ipon the Emperor and the German 
body ia January, 1700, for protection against the arbitrary acts of 
the Xational Assembly: This afipeal had been favourably enter- 
tained, both by the Emperor Joseph 1 1, and by the King of Prussia ; 
and though the Asscynbly offered suitable indemnities, they were 
haughtily refused. On tlie other hand, the Assembly having an- 
nulled seignorial rights and jirivileges tliroughout the Froncli 
dominions, could not consistently make exce]>tions. The Em- 
jieror, besides the alarm which he felt in common with oilier ab- 
solute Sovereigns at the French revolutii>nary ]n*np(nja}i(hi, could 
not forget that tho Queen of France was his sister ; an(^ ho was 
also swayed by his Minister, Prince Kaunitz, whoso grand stroke 
of policy — an intimate alliance between Austria and the House of 
Bourbon — was altogether incompatible Avith the French Revolu- 
tion. The Spanish and Italian Bourbons were naturally inclined to 
support ^their relative, Louis XVI, In October, 1790, Louis had 
written to request the King of Spain not to attend to any act done 
in his name, unless confirmed by letters /rom himself.^ The King 
of Sardinia, connected by intermarriages with the French Bour- 
bons, had also family interests to maintain. Gatharine II. of Russia 
had witnessed, with humiliation and alarm, the fruits of flic philo- 
sophy which she had patronized, and was opposed to tho new 
order of things in Franco. The King of Pi^issia, governed by^the 
counsels of Hortzberg, the inveterate enemy of Austria, though 
disposed to assist the French King, had at first insisted on the 
condition that Louis should break with Austria, and conclude an 
intimate alliance with the House of Brandenburg, * a proposition 
which was, of course, rejected. But, in April, 1791, Hertzberg 
retired from the Ministry, leaving the field open to Bijfchofs- 
werder,^ the friend of Austria, and the policy which had inspired 


* Garden, Traif^g, t. v. p. i:>2 sq. 

* Homme (I'eUa, t. i. p. 78. 

“ Ibid. p. 118 sq. 


* Bischofswerder, and his brother niys- 
tioa, or illaminafi, e\ercisc<l a iri- 

fluenee over the weak-minded Frederick 
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the Convention of Keichcnbach onco more prevailed. Thus all the 
materials existed for an extensive coalition against French demo- 
cracy. 

In this posture of affairs the Count d^ Artois, accompanied by 
Calonne, who served him as a sort of Minister, and by the Count 
de Durfort, who had been despatched from the French Court, had 
a conference with the Emperor, pow Leopold II., at Mantua, in 
May, 1791, in which it was agreed that, by the following July, 
Austria should march o5,000 intm towards the frontiers of Flan- 
ders, the Gorman Circles 15,000 towards Alsace ; the vSwiss 15,000 
towards the Lyonnais; the King of Sardinia, 15,000 towards Dau- 
phine ; while Spain was to hold 20,000 in readiness in Catalonia. 
This agrc'ement, for there wa.s not, as some writers have supposed, 
any formal treaty, was drawn up by C’alonne, and amended with 
the EniperoFs own hand. But the largo force to be thus assem- 
bled was intended only as a threatening demonstration, and hos- 
tilities were not to be actually commenced without the sanction of 
a congress.^ The flight attem])tcd a few weeks after by Ijouis XVI. 
was not at all connected with this conference. Such a project was, 
indeed, imentioned at JMantua, but it W'as discouraged by the Em- 
peror, as well as by the Count d^Artois and Calonne. The King^s 
situation was become intolerably irksome. He was, to all intents 
and purposes, a prisemer at Baris. A trip, which he wished to 
make to St. Cloud during the Easter of 1791, was denounced at 
the eTacobin Club as a pretext for flight; and when ho attempted 
10 leave the Tuileries, April 18th, the was imng, his carriage 
was surrounded by tlie jnob, and he was compelled to return to 
the Palace. On the following day Louis appeared in the As.scmbly, 
pointed out how important it was, on constitutional groundS|that 
his actions should be free; reiterated his assurances of attachment 
to public liberty and the new Constitution, and insisted on his 
journey to St. Cloud. ''But the President was silent on this head, 
though tho Assembly received the King with respect."* 

A few days after thus protesting against the restraint to which 
ho was subjected, the leaders of the Revolution, who appear to 
have suspected his negotiations abroad, exacted that he should 
address circular to his ambassadors at foreign Courts, in which 
ho entirely approved the ReA^olution, assumed the title of ^^Re- 

Willinm II. by their pretensions to super- * Homme d'etat, t. i. p. 110 sip; Ber- 
natural power. They pretended to evoke trand de Moleville! Anvahs, t. iv. oh. 1 1 ; 
Jesus Christ and ^uses, to show the Lacrefelle, t. viii. p. 239 sqq. 
shadow of Ciesar upon the wall, &e. * Monittur, Seance du 19eme Avril, 

i?egur, TaMeau Voliti^ne^ t. i. p. 82. 1791. 
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storer of French liberty,” and utterly repudiated the notion that 
ho was not free and master of his actions.^ The Powers to whom 
the npte was addressed, knew, however, perfectly well that he did 
not love tlio Constitution ; and, indeed, he immediately despatched 
secret agents to Cologne and Brussels wdth letters for the King of 
Prussia and ibr Maria Christina, governess of the Austrian Nether- 
lands, in which he notified that any sanction he might givQ to the 
decrees of the Assembly was to be reputed null; tliat his pre- 
tended approval of tho Constitution was to be interpreted in an 
opposite sense, and that the* more strongly ho should seem to 
adhere to it, the more he should desire to be liberated from the 
captivity in which he was held/^ 

Louis soon after resolved on his unfortunate flight to tho army 
of the Marquis do Bouille at Montmedy. He appears to have 
been urged to it by the Baron do Breteiiil, in concert witli the 
Count do Mercy, at Brussels, who falsely alleged that it was the 
Emperors wish.’ Marie Antoinette, as well as .De Bouille, 
strongly opposed the project, but at last reluctantly yielded to 
the King’s repn'sentations/ 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into the interesting 
details of tlie flight to Yarennes/*^ Suflicc it to say, that having, 
after some hairbreadth escapes, succeeded in quitting l^aris in a 
travelling berlin, June 2()th, they reached St. Menehould ^ 
safety. But here the King was recogni/iCd by Drouot, the son of 
tho postmaster, wlio, mounting his horse, pursued tho Royal 
fugitives to \"ai’ennes, raised an alarm, and caused them to b(l 
captured when they already thought tlfeniselves out of danger^ 
In conse(iucnce of their being rather later than was expected, the ^ 
military preparations which had been made tbr their protection 
entirely failed. The news of the King’s flight filled Paris with 
consternation. AVhen tho news of his jjrrest arrived, tlie As- 
sembly desj^atched Barnave, Latour-Maubourg, and I’etion to 
conduct liim and his family back to Paris. In discharging this 
office, J’etion, who appears to have been a solemn coxcomb,^’’ dis- 

‘ Thu ( ’ireulur. dntutl April ^.'ircl, 17U1, inpj narrative of it in CT*okc*r’s on 

in tiM‘ t. IX. fh( Fnuch lin'rfbition^ Kssjiy iii. 

* Hooitne , t. i. pi lOOsqtj. lY'iion wrote an nc’roiiiil uf»l.ljr journey 

® Lind. t. i. p. 115. back, which wiui found amon;j his i,a|>T.s, 

^ Weber, t. ii. cli. iv. p. 315 sqq.j and bus bciMi published by M. iflortiiiier 

de Jltniille, eh. X. Terneau, in his in 'Ju*rnn\ t. i. 

^ ihio of ;hc inobT aiulientic aecounts note 5. IMtion is here condcnimsl by hiif 
-of it will be found in WelxTs Mt'inoirm^ own mouth. Aiiioug other thinji^s fie is 

t. ii. ch. iv., drawn up by M. de Fon- \ain and insolent enou;;h to iiriuiune that 

tan»r«*s, Ari hhisliop of Toiiiouse, from in- the princess Kli/nbeth had fallen in love ^ 

fi'miutivu f.irnishcd by the Queen herself. with him during this miserable journey. - 
The li reader will hud an iiilerest- 
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played a vulgar brutality^ combined with in^sufforable conceit; 
while Barnave, toucheil by the affliction and bearing of the Royal 
fugitives, won their confidence and regard by his considerate 
attention.^ Notices had been posted uy) in Paris that those who 
applauded the King slumld bo horsewhipped, and that those who 
insulted him should bo hanged ; honc(j he was received on entering 
the capital with a dead silence. The streets, however, were 
traversed witliout accident to the Tiiileries, but as the Royal 
party were alighting, a rush was made upon them by some ruffians, 
and they were with difiiculty sav*cd from injury. Tho King’s 
bj’othcr, the Count of Provence, who had Ihnl at tlie same titno 
a different route, escaped safely to Brussels. 

This time the King’s intention to fly could not be denied ; lie 
had, indf'od, himself proclaimed it by sending to the Assembly a 
manifest, in which lie (‘xplainod his reasons for it, deelared that 
ho did not intend to quit tlio Kingdom, expressed lli'^ dc^sire to 
restore liberty and establisli a Constitution, but annulled all that 
ho had done during the last two years. Amongst many well- 
founded complaints, he condesconded to allude to his ])overty, 
althougfi ho had a civil list of twenty-five millions ; and of the 
inconvenience of the Tuilerics, where, ho said, he had not tlie 
comforts of a jirivate person in easy circumstances.*^ In judging 
the conduct of the Assembly at this crisis, we must consider the 
feelings with which the idea of the King’s flight ins])ired the 
whole French nation. ITis intrigues with D’ Artois and the 
Emigrants were more than suspected, and it was thougJit that he 
would introduce a vast •foreign army and restore the ancient 
rrijuiie by force and bloodslied. The leaders of the clubs trembled 
for their necks ; the artisans foresaw the loss of the State wages ; 
the j^easantry dreaded the restoration of feudalism ; tlu* burghers 
pictured to thomsolve^ the return of the insolent iiohJrsae ; the 
army beheld, />/ prosi)eriUj a return to low pay and the whip, and 
commissions monopolized by the nobles ; the purchasers of eccle- 
siastical property saw their new acquisitions slipping fi-om their 
grasp ; while even disinterested patriots revolted at the idea of 
seeing France trampled on by foreign Powers, and stripped, per- 
haps, of some of her provinces.'* The King, after his return, was 

* That Barnnvo, liowovor. nscoimnonly heforc. Latnn rie Montmorin. ap. Von 
ivlated, was imluced to chanjre his piliiics SvIh?!. Etvolidionszfii. B. i. S. ajS, Anm. 
(lurinjE^ this journey, by the (>ol. i. p. .soi.Eii". tr.). 

which he felt for the (Jut-en. is only a * t. x. p. 269; cf. Michelet, 

little piece of biographical effect. He t. iii. p. 19. 
hail been going o\er se\cral months ® Von Sybel. i. liOG (Eng. tr.). 
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provisionally suspended from his functions by a decree of tlio 
Assembly, June 25th. Guards wore placed over hijii and the 
Queen ; the gardens of the Tuileries assumed the appearance of 
a camp ; sentinels were stationed on the roof of the Palace, and 
even at the Queen's bedchamber. Threp commissaries, Tronehet, 
d’Andre, and Duport, were appointed to examine the King and 
Queen. Tho Duke of Orleans was talked of for llogent, but ho 
repudiated the idea in a letter addressed to some of the revolu- 
tionary journals. Barnave, who had adopted tho policy of Mira- 
beau, though with purer motives, namely, to arrest tho Revolu- 
tion, to save tho Monarchy, an<l govern in conjunction with tho 
Queen,^ suggOvSted to Louis and Marie Antoinette what answers 
they should give to the questions put to tlicm. While thiil^s 
were in this state, tho Marquis do Bouille addressed a highly 
intemperate and injudicious letter to the Assembly, threatening 
that if tho least harm was done to the King or Queen, ho wouhl 
conduct the army to E\iris, and that not one stone of that city 
should bo left u])on another ; but this (dlusion only excited the 
laughter of the deputies.^ 

ihifl. p. 17 ToiiIoDiriM.n, t. li. p. U aiul App. 
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F rom the period of the King^s flight to Varenncs niUht be 
dated the first decided appeardnce of a Republican party in 
Franco. During his absence^ the Assembly had been \drtually 
•sovereign, and hence men took occasion to say, “You see the 
j)u1:)lic peace has been maintained ; affairs have gone on in the 
usual way in the King^s absence/^* The chief advocates of a 
Republic were Brissot, (.Vmdorcet, and the recently-established 
club of the Corth'Jicrsj so called from its meeting in a former con- 
vent of that order. This club, an offset from the Jacobins, 
contained all the most violent promoters of a revolution. Brissot 
began to disseminate Rejmblican opinions in his journal, and the 
arch-democrat, Thomas l^ayne, who was now at Paris, also endea- 
voured to excite the populace against the King. The Jacobin 
Club had not yet gone this length ; they were for bringing 
Louis XVI. to trial and deposing him, but for maintaining the 
Monarchy. Robespierre, a leading member of the club, who 
probably disliked to see the initiative taken by Condorett and 
Brissot, in an equivocal sj)eech supported the Constitution.'* He 
did not yet venture o])eniy to speak of a Republic, but he called 
upon the Assembly to bring the King and Queen to trial; and by 
whining complaints against his colleagues, whose daggers, he 
said, were pointed at his breast on account of his frankness and 
liberality, he won the sympathies of the Jacobins. Marat was more 
outspoken. He proposed the appointment of a military tribune, 
who should make a short end of all traitors, among whom he and 
his faction included Lafayette, Bailly, Barnave, the Lameths, and 
other leaders of the Constitutionalists.’" But for the present the 
party prevailed who were both for upholding the Monarchy and 
retaining Louis XVI. The Jacobins resolved to get up a petition 
to the Assembly, inviting them to suspend their decision till the 
eighty-three departments should have been consulted, well know- 
ing that, from their numerous affiliations, a vote for the King^s 

* Torneaii, La Tirrfur, f. i. p. 3;i. * L. Blanc. ///.«/. la P^rol, t. v. p. 461. 

* A oil Svix'l. i. p. .>11 (Kii". tr.'l. 
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^ deposition would be carried. The leaders of the Constitutionalists 
now separated from the Jacobins, and, with their party^ which 
included all the members of the Assembly beloflging to that club, 
except ten or twelve, established the Club of the Feulllanis. 
This name was derived from their occupying an ancient convent 
of that ordoji’, founded by Henry HI., an immense building in 
the Rue St. Honore, adjoining on one side the Manene, whore the 
Assembly sat. 

The Jacobins gave notice to all the patriotic societies that 

^ their petition would be signed on the altar of the Federation in 
tho Champ de Mars on July 17th. On the evening of the lOth, 
the Assembly, by decreeing that the Constitutional Charter, when 
finished, should be presented to Louis XVI. for acceptance, having 
implicitly pronounced his re-establi^hmont, Camille Desmoulins 
and Marat openly incited the pojiulace to acts of violence against 
the deputies. . Marat pointed out by name Sieyes, Le Chapolier, 
Duport, Target, I'houret, Rarmive, and others ; and exhorted the 
people to impale them alive, ami to expose their bodies three 
days on the battlements of tho Senate House.* Tlic Goverumout 
gave notice that the proposed petition was illegal, and*that tho 
signing of it would bo ])reveuted by military force. Novor- 
theloss a vast multitude congregated in the Champ do Mars on 
the I7th : and, as it was a Sunday, tho crowd was augmented by 
many holiday people, women and children. The petition ajipears 
to liavo .received many thousand signatures. Meanwhile martial 
law had been proclaimed; the National Guards arrived, and 
having been assailed by the mob witk volleys t>f stou(\s, and 
even with pistol-shots, tired* u])oii the peo])le. iMany persons 
were killed or wounded, and the crowd was dispersed. The 
leading ultra democrats displayed the most abject cowardice. 
Slarat hid liiniself in a cellar ; Daiiton withdrew into the country; 
Robespierre was afraid to sleep at home ;* Desmoulin suspended 
the publication of his journal. Jiy this decisive act the Consti- 
tutionalists established for awhile their authority; but Lafayc^tte 
and Bailly lost their popularity, and the Jacobins were not long 
in regaining their ascendency.** 

The constitutional party, in alisolving the King, ajJpears to 
have been u good deal influenced by the attitude assumed lit this 
time by foreign States, though this circumstance is ignored by 
the French liistoriaiis of the Revolution. Several of the Huropcan 

' L'Ami fhi oi4. np. L.BIanc, t. p. 475. 
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Powers had begun to manifest a lively sympathy for Louis. 
Gustavus III. of Sweden, then at Aix-la-Chapelle, had' made a 
vigorous declaration against the outrages to which the French 
King was subjected after his attempted flight, and had directed 
his Ambassador to break off all intercourse with the Ministers 
of tho Assembly. Eight of the Swiss Cantons had forbidden their 
troops ill the pay of France to take any oath except to Louis XVJ. 
The King of Spain had addressed a memoir to tho Assembly, 
calling upon it to respect Louis’s dignity and liberty. The 
Emperor Leopold, on learning tliOw capture of tho French King, 
had addressed a circular from Padua to tho principal Sovereigns 
of Europe, calling upon them to demand his liberation, and to 
(Icclaro that they would avenge any further attemj)t on the free- 
dom, honour, and safety (»f Louis, his Queen, and tho Royal family.' 
Many of the principal Courts declined to receive a French Am- 
bassador so long as tho King should bo under constraint.^ The 
loaders of tho llevolutioii appear to have made some military 
preparations to resist this dictation; but finding themselves 
unable to sustain a war, they resolved to avoid, or, at all events, 
to postpone it; a result to which tho discordant views of tho 
diftcrent parties contributed. It has even been affirmed that, 
towards the end of 1791, it might have been possible to regulate 
tho political state of France by means of a Congress, aided by the 
Constitutional party 

No Sovereign was more zealous in Louis’s cause than 1‘Vcdorick 
William II. of Prussia, who must bo reganled as tho very Aga- 
memnon of the Coalitioii. After the French King’s arrest, he 
despatched Bischofswerder to tho Emperor in Italy, and a pre- 
liminary treaty between* these tw'o Sovereigns was signed, July 
2r)th, to bo converted into a defensive alliance so soon as Austria 
should have concluded a peace with the Turks. The accession of 
the Czarina was expected ; and in fact these events appear to have 
hastened the Peace of Galatz between Catharine and the Porte, 
August 11th. The impetuous Gustavus III. was for immediate 


■* It is said that at tin- dare of this 
eimilur. a treat \ for the luirtitimi of 
Fraiiee was eonehided U'O'eeti llie Em- 
peror, the Ring of Frus^ia, the King of 
^ain. ami the emigrant French ]irinces. 
Tile treaty is in ^lartens’ //, t. v. 

. 5 (from the Coll, of IStutf 
lit it is very aixicryphnl ; ami still more 
BO the pretended accession of Great Britain 
and Holland in March. 1792. It was pro- 
bably only a project, afterwards sujier- 
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action. He engaged to land 16,000 men at Ostend, requested 
George III. to furnish 12,000 Hanoverians, to be paid by the 
French Princes, and took De Bouille into his service, who pointed 
out iTow easily France might be invaded. The French Constitu- 
tionalists exerted themselves to avert an interference that would 
upset their. whole policy, llarnave, Duport, and the Lameths 
addressed a letter to the C ount d^ Artois, begging him to return 
when the King should have accepted the Constitution; and it 
was forwartled to that Prince by Louisas order. The Constitu- 
tionalists also assured tho Eiiiperor that tlieir object was to save? 
the throne.^ 

At this juncture the Emperor and the King of Prussia met at 
Pillnitz, a residence of the Elector of Saxtmy on tho Elbe, ]>rin- 
cipally for the purpose of considering tho attairs of Poland, whicli 
then occupied, the attention of the Eastern Powers ; but tlio state 
of France was also debated, and the Count d^Artois, attended by 
Calonne, obtruded himself on the Conference. This Prince, with 
a view to gain the Emperor, had offered to cede Lorraine ; but 
the scheme which he drt?w up for the government of Frfince, by 
which his elder brother, Monsieur, was to be declared# 11 egent, 
and the King completely set aside, filled Leopold with disgust. 
He Avas chiefly actuated by his wishes for tho safety of the King 
and Queen, his relatives, and was inclined to listen to tho reju’C- 
sentations of his sister, Marie Antoinette, who deprecated civil 
war and an invasion of the Emigrants. She rccoinmondcd that 
tho King should acce])t tho Constitution, and that tho European 
Powers should combine in demandingtthat tho King should be 
invested with tho authority necessary for tho government of 
France and the safety of Europe.^ Tho* Emperor and the King 
of Prussia, in their answer to D’ Artois, dated August? 27 th, de- 
clined his plans for the government of France; they sanctioned 
the peaceable residence of emigrants in flioir dominions, but de- 
clared against armed intervention unless tho co-operation of all 
the European Powers should be obtained. And as it was well 
known that England was not inclined to interfere, this declaration 
was a mere hrutum fuhnvn meant to intimidate the Parisian de- 
mocrats, but fitted rather to irritate than to alarm the' French.* 
England had at this period declared for a strict neutmlity.^ Public 

' Mem, rh. xii. n. 274 ; Cfirr. (Kng. trans.). 
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opinion was against a war, and Pitt himself advocated the policy 
of non-intervention in Continental affairs.^ 

The labours of the Constituent Assembly were now drawing to 
a close. On September 3rd, 1791, the Act of the Constitution 
was presented to the King, who had been restored to the exercise 
of his functions. Louis notified his acceptance of it in a letter 
addressed to the Assembly, September 13th, and on the follow- 
ing day he appeared in the Cliamber to confirm it with an 
oath. A few weeks after, he wrote to his two brothers inform- 
ing them of what ho had done^ and calling upon them to 
acquiesce. Leopold, on hearing of the King^s acceptance of 
the Constitution, announced to tlie Powers that tho necessity 
for a Coalition was for tho present at an end. Tho new Con- 
stitution was as liberal as tho French might reasonably have 
desired ; but as it lasted scarcely a year it is not necessary to 
enter into any lengthened examination of it. Its chief, and, it 
may be added, its most lasting merit was the destruction of 
ancient abuses. Feudalism and its exclusive privileges were 
abolished ; the abuses which spring from an arbitrary govern- 
ment, such as lettrcit ch cac/nt, ifec., were reformed; uniformity 
of taxation was established, and the power of the purse vested in 
the representatives of the pcoj)le ; the monopolies of trade corpo- 
rations, mattrists and juraiules, as well as corcf'es and all the fetters 
which shackle manufacture and agriculture, were suppressed ; the 
admission to civil offices and military commands was thrown open ; 
the freedom of religious worship recognized ; barbarous punish- 
ments were done away with; juries introduced in place of the 
suppressed Parliaments, and, in short, all the English forms of 
administering justice adopted. But there were some things 
w'hich the Assembly did, and others they omitted to do, 
which rendered nugatory all their labours. They had, indeed, 
recognized an hereditary monarchy, and declared the person of 
the King inviolable ; but they had not given him the means of 
maintaining himself on the throne ; they had stripped him of his 
prerogatives, deprived him of the support of the clergy and nobles, 
placed him face to face with a wild democracy, and established no 
strong ex;^cutive power which might control its excesses. Of the 
fall of their new Constitution by democratic violence they seem to 
have entertained no fear. The apprehensions of the Assembly, 
as well as of the people, were directed only against the aristocracy; 
whence an able wTiter on tho Revolution has drawn a proof how 

^ Diiirits (ind Corrtspmiih ucf of th? of ^[af mrshurtj^ vol. ii. p. 441. 
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wretched and how oppressive had been the ancient government, 
with its own abuses, and the abuses of the aristocracy, when men 
seemed to have no terror but of its return.^^^ • 

Tlfe annexation of Avignon and the Venaissin to Franco w^as 
among the last acts of the Constituent Assembly (September 1 tth, 
1791). Avignon and its territory had been a possession of tho 
See of Rome ever since the sale of it to tho Pope by Joanna, 
Queen of Xaples and Countess of Provence, in 1348. But the 
existence of a foreign colony in the heart of Franc© was a source 
of much inconvenience ; it became tho refuge of the disiiflcctcd 
and tho entrepot of the smuggler. A party in Avignon, favourable 
to the Revolution, had risen in June, 1790, and solicited its union 
with France; formidable riots had occurred, much blood had 
been spilt, and many atrocities committed. Tho Assembly, says 
Toulongeon, after discussing the diplomatic titles and treaties 
whicli assured the sovereignty to tlu' Popes, was naturally led by its 
principles to the original iHle, which gives a people, when itsAvill 
is unc(j[uivocally pronounced, a right to change its governmont.^ 
The people of Avignon do not, liow^ever, appear to have been 
altogether so unanimous. Within a month after tho aiyiexation 
tho Papal party rose, but avcto put down by the horrible massacres 
in the tower called La (xhirlcrr^ a foretaste of the horrors which 
ensued in France. 

The Act of the Constitution having been proclaimed \vith great 
pomp, September I8tli, the Assembly declared its labours termi- 
nated and tho Revolution accomplished. Such was their security, 
such their foresight ! The Chamber wa^ closed, September 30th. 
As the members wore departing, tlio populace crowned Robes- 
pierre and Petion with garlands of oak-leaves, and carried them 
home in triumph. Robespierre was now veyy populai* and had 
latterly enjoyed a large share of influence in the Assembly. It 
was on his motion that they had passed a sort of self-denying 
ordinance by which they had declared themselves ineligible to tho 
Assembly that was to succeed them. Ho had also procured a 
decree, only a few days after tho death of Mirabeau, that no mem- 
ber of the Assembly should become a Minister within four years 
after the conclusion of the session.® Both these measures woro 
carried by acclamation. Tho royalists and aristocrats hopod that 
an entirely new Assembly might undo all that had been done ; 


• SinytU, Lectures on the Fraich Wvo- * See Hist, ParL t. ix. p. 3 IS, t. x. 
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while some wore moved by that false generosity which led the 
public men of France to abandon what seemed for their own 
private advantage ••without considering whether it was not also 
for the public good ; some by pique and personal resentmeiit, the 
despair of seeing themselves again returned, and the desire to 
reduce others to their own level ; a few from deeper and more 
designing motives. By their assent to these acta, Barnave, 
Duport, tho Lamoths, and tho whole Constitutional party, pro- 
nounced their own political annihilation ; and such was, doubt- 
less, Robespicrro^s design. It is true that by the same act he 
excluded himself ; but ho knew full well that the real power of 
the State lay not so much in the National Assomblj", as in the 
Paris mob and the Jacobins who directed it, among whom he was 
a ruling power. Louis accepted the Constitution, and sent a 
notification to that effect to the foreign Powers.^ 

After tho acceptance of the Constitution, the great mass of the 
middle classes were content with what had been done. They 
were weary of the long struggles and disturbances, were desirous 
only of rctuniing peaceably to their ordinary pursuits, and had 
fallen into a sort of political apathy. In Paris not a (luarter of 
the enfranchised citizens came forward to vote for members of 
the new Assembl 3 ^ This Chamber, which opened its sittings 
October 1st, 1701, assumed tho title of theNAxioxAL Legislative 
AssEikiiiLY. It wa.s far from being composed of such distinguished 
men as had sat in the Constituent. France had exluiusjbed her 
best talent, and, by Bobespierre^s self-denying ordinance, had 
also deprived herself of Jhe services of men who had acquired 
some political experience. The new deputies wore mostly young 
men of the middle class. The aristocrats sneeringly observed 
that they 'could not muster among them 300,000 livres of income 
from landed and other property. The Right of the Legislative 
Assembly was composed of the Feidlhmt party, whose principles 
were represented by the club already mentioned. The Centre 
consisted of moderate men attached to the new Constitution. 
The Left was chiefly formed by the party called Girondists, so 
named from the twelve deputies of the Gironde, for the most part 
lawyers and men of talent, natives of Bordeaux and the southern 
provinces. The three most distinguished and eloquent members 
of this deputation were Vergniaud, Guadet, and Gensonnfe. The 
Girondists, however, were also joined by deputies from other 
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> parts, as Brissot, Condorcet, Rabaud St. Etienne, Petion, and 
others ; and as Brissot was one of their principal leaders, the 
party is also sometimes called Brtssotins. On the left sat also a 
still more democratic faction, led by such men as Chabot, Bazire, 
and Merlin. At the first sitting of the new Assembly, the Book 
of the Constitution was solemnly presented to it by the Archivist 
and twelve oT the oldest members of the Constituent Assembly ; 
when the deputies took an oath to observe it and to live as free- 
men or to die. 

The Constitutional party, however, were now fast declining. 

If Besides the loss of their parliamentary influence, they were also 
deprived of municipal power and the command of the armed force. 
The functions of Lafayette as commandant of the National Guard 
had been suppressed by a decree of September 12tli ; and Bailly, 
alarmed at his retirement, resigned the"*mayoralty. Lafayette 
aspired to succeed him, but found a competitor inl^etion. Lafay- 
ette^s reputation with the people was of that equivocal sort which, 
in a momentous crisis, must always attach to a man who takes no 
very decided part ; while Petion was at this period the idol of the 
people, and was also supported by the Court, which hato^ Lafay- 
ette, and had taken a just view of Petion's calibre and incapacity.^ 
The election of Potion by a lai’ge majority was a triumph for tlio 
Gironde. Soon afterwards, Manuel was ap]>ointod Proc/itrcur 
la Commune, mth. Danton as substitute, xV change of ministry 
also took place in October. ^lontinorin resigned the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, and was succeeded by Do Leswart; Bertrand de 
Moleville became Minister of Marino, and Count do Narbouue, 
the friend, some say something more, of Madame do Stael, suc- 
eeeded Duportail as ilinister of War. This Cabinet is thought 
^ to have been a good deal inspired by Madainq do Stael. • 

Among the more important questions that first engaged the 
attention of the Legislative Assembly, wasithat of the emigration. 
The number of emigrants was increasing every day ; 1,900 officers 
had quitted the army, and crossed the frontiers.’* Monsieur, by 
his flight, drew many nobles after him, who should have remained, 
in France, and rallied round the throne. He now took the lead of 
the emigration instead of his brother, the Count d' Artois ; a kind 
of little Court gathered round him at Coblenz, which place became 
the head-quarters of the epiigration. The Emperor Leopold dis- 
countenanced them. He even punished some Bra banters who had 
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insulted the French national cockade, and he forba4e all assemblies 
of the emigrants within his dominions, even without a^s.'^ . The* 
King of Prussia followed his example. The Elector of Treves 
alone openly favoured the emigrants. The Assembly voted a Pro- 
clamation, October 31st, reejuirmg the Kiu^g'eeldOfft brotjhor, Louie 
Stanislas Xavier, to return to Franco withan two months’; or, in 
default, to forfeit his eventual title to the Begeney. On tho 9th of 
November they declared all emigrants whatsoever aus]>eoted of 
conspiracy, and liable to the punishment of death, with confiscation 
of their properties, if they remained assembled together after 
January 1st, 1792.’^ Tlio King wrote to his brothers ordering 
them to return ; but they mado a answer. Louis 

sanctioned the decree against his brother, but put his veto on that 
of November Otli. This was a sort of victory for the Gironde, who 
took advantage of it to' describe the veto as a conspiracy between 
the King and the emigrants, backed by tho foreign Powers^ 

Louis XVI. wrote to the Elector of Treves and other German 
Princes, December 20th, declaring that he should regard thorn as 
enemies if they encouraged the assembling of emigi*ants ; while 
the Eii;vp<'i^or, on his side, announced that ho had instructed 
General Bender to assist tho Elector, if his jtomtories should be 
invaded ; on condition, however, that he had fulfilled his engage- 
ment to disperse tho emigrants.*’ .The Girondists, and espec\ally 
Brissot, Gensonne, and Isnard, were at tliis time using bvery 
endeavour to bring about a war by their inflammatory speeches. 
They regarded it' a means of establishing tho BevolutiOn at 
homo, and spreading revolutionary principles abroad. Narbonno 
and Lafayette were also lOr war ; but JJobospierr^ and the Jacobins 
opposed it. Not that they did not approve ihe contejrfpJ^ted 
ends, but they were jealous of Narbonue apd Lafayette, and they 
feared that a powerful general might mf^e hiiaself a Dictator. 
But it was resolved ta raise throe armies consisting of 150,000 
jnen in all, to be commanded respectively by General Roohain- 
l)eau,Luckner, and Lafayette. On January 1st, 1792, the Assembly 
decreed the accusatiefh of Monsieur, the Count d^ Artois, tho Prince 
of Cond^, Calonne, and a few others,* and by a resolution of 
January.25th, they invited the King to demand of tlie Emperor 
his intentions, and to call upon him to renounoe all treaties and 
conventions directed against the sovei;pignty, independence, and 

* Hontme t. i.p. 167 ; VonSvbel, ® Souvatirs de M. Dumas, t. ii. p. 47, 
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security olHlie, fr^cjh lustioii. His iefiwming to answer Wore 
March let, was lb be dqnl|UW|^ €tt)mval)ent a.dckslaration pf war; 
Renews of thia proceedi^i ^ \lie Emperor's* aiiger« Hp 
now^converted the prelu^xiai;y i^eaty with Prussia of July ^250^, 
1701, into a defimtiy^ alls^ce the Treaty of Berlin, FelSruary 
7th^ 1792; '^he gave,prderS for the formation of a corps d^arnu'e in 
Bphemia> and marched 6,600 .men into the Breisgau. The orders 
given to Bender were justified ; complaints ‘were made of '"the 
captivity in which i|^e French King, the Emperor’s brother-in-law, 
was held, and of the anarchy in France; and all these misfortunes 
were imptited td the pernicious sect of the Jacobins.* This reply 
was received ‘by th^ Assembly with insult and derision. The 
somewhat sudden death of Leopold II. (February 29th), arrested 
for a whilp the proceedings of the Coalition ; which was also 
weakened by the assassination of Gustavus III. of Sweden, a 
fortnight afterwards : an event hailed with joy by the Girondists 
and Japobine. The brother of Gustavus, Kegent during the 
minority of his nephew, Gustavus IV., determined to observe the 
strictest neutrality ; and Spain seemed to incline the same way, 
after the Count d’ Aranda became Prime Minister.*^ The corre- 
spondence with theiEmpe/or led to a change of Ministry in Franco. 
De Lessart, the Foreign Minister, was impeached for having 
concealed the real state of affairs ; Narbonne had already b(^en 
dismissed ; and the Girondists achieved a triumph by forcing on 
the Coijrt'a ^Ministry selected from their owjj party. These men 
had* already begun to displj^y the violence of ‘ Ihjeir principles. 
Yergniaud, in accusing the Minister, not obscurely threatened 
souie of the Rowal family with death; aUlI his words had been 
greeted. with thoinders of applause.* The Gironde now imposed 
Duniouriez on the Foreign Ministerv; KoTand Vas made 

Minister of tho^ntendr; De Graves, of War; Lacoste was ap- 
pointed to the Marine in place of BertranS de Moleville ; Claviere 
to the Finances, Duranton to the Department of Justice. 

The* most remarkable of the new Ministers were Dumouriez and 
Roland, the latter, however, chiefly through fiis extraordinary wife. 
Roland himself is a good specimen of the talking, scribbling*, 

' Martens, RecneU, t. v, p. 5, and the * Garden, t. v. pp. 180 and 219. 
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philosophical^ and factious Girondists. He had dissipated in his 
youth the greater part of his patrimony, and at the mature age of 
fifty-eight he married Marion, or Marie Jeanne Phlipon, the 
d&uglj^ter of an engraver on the Quai dos Lunettes. Hand^me, 
clever, inquisitive, self-educated, Marion had devoured, but with- 
out judgment or selection, a vast quantity of books ; had studied 
by turns Jansenius and Pascal, Descartes and Malebranche, 
Voltaire and the Encyclopedists ; and htid been alternately a Jan- 
flonist, a Cartesian, and a Deist. The reading of Plutarch, whose 
works she took to church instead of the Seynalne Sainte, had made 
her at an early period an ardent Republican, and her chief regret 
was not to have been bom a citizen of Athens, Sparta, or Rome. 
With these unfeminino studies and aspirations, she possessed an 
inhuman and bloodthirsty mind.* She had so far outstripped 
the leaders of the Revolution, that in a letter, written soon after 
the taking of the Bastille, she urged, in obscene language, either 
the trial and execution of the King and Queen, or their assassina- 
tion. But she had great talent and a ready pen ; she shared the 
ofiicial labours of her husband, wrote many of his papers, and 
became the very soul of the Gironde. 

The Girondists were thus masters of the Government, but un- 
fortunately not of the Jacobins. In fact their advancement to the 
Ministry produced an open breach between them and Robespierre, 
the Jacobin leader, who was jealous at seeing all place and power 
in their hands. The Qirondists on their side dreaded Robespierre^s 
influence with the people; and, on 4-pril 25th, 1792, Brissot and 
Guadet, two leading members of the Assembly, denounced him 
to the Jacobin Club as an agitator. But Robespierre made a 
triumphant defence in a speech which was much applauded, and is 
also remarkable as giving the first indication of his system of 
blood and terror. He conjured the Brissotins to unite with him 
against the common enbmy, and to cause the sword of the execu- 
tioner to move horizontally, so as to strike off the heads of all the 
conspirators against liberty.^ 

Francis, who at the age of twenty-two succeeded to the Austrian 
hereditary dominions on the death of Leopold 11., adopted his 
father^s policy with regard to France ; though, not having been 
yet eletsted Emperor, he was under no obligation to support the 
cause of the German Princes. One of the first acts of his reign 
was to assure the King of Prussia of his adherence to the principles 

* Croker, Essays on Fr, Reyol, p. 175 sq. 4 
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of the recent alliance. Frederick William was ^inclined to co- 
operate in the deliverance of Louis XVI. and his restoration to his 
former power ; but this feeling was not shared “by his Cabinet, nor 
by tlfe Duke of Brunswick, one of his principal advisers. Indeed, 
the sympathy of the King himself did not go the length of any 
great self-devotion ; and he told the Austrian Cabinet that, though 
he was not unwilling, under certain circumstances, that an armed 
intervention should be threatened, yet, should war unhappily 
arise, he must insist upon a just compensation for any losses and 
dangers,^ by which he meant a share in the contemplated partition 
of Poland. The views of Prussian statesmen were now directed 
towards a second partition of that country, and if they were in- 
clined to assist the King of France, it was only in compliance with 
the wishes of the Czarina, who had made it a condition of admit- 
ting Prussia to a share of the Polish spoils. Catharine II. had 
exhibited a violent animosity against the French Revolution, 
which was, perhaps, partly sincere, but which was also suspected 
of originating in a desire to facilitate her views upon Poland, by 
despatching to a distance the armies of Austria and Prussia. In 
some negotiations with M. deNoailles, the French Ambassador at 
Vienna, Prince Kaunitz laid down as points from which Austria 
could not depart: 1st, the satisfaction of the German Princes for 
their possessions in Alsace and Lorraine ; 2nd, the satisfaction of 
the Pope for the County of Avignon ; 3rd, France to take such 
domestic ineasui*es as she might think proper, but which should 
be such that the Government should be sufficiently strong to 
repress everything calculated to disturb other States.*"' These 
demands were ill-received. The Girondists, especially Brissot 
and Dumouriez, were for an immediate appoaUto arms, and com- 
pelled the King to pri^ceed to the Assembly, April 20lh, and to 
declare war against his nephew, Francis I., King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, which he did with a trembling "NPoice and evident reluc- 
tance. But the announcement was hailed with enthusiasm by the 
French nation. 

At this time the French army of the North, numbering about 
50,000 men, under Marshal Rochambeau, was cantoned between 
Dunkirk and Philippeville. The army of the Centre, irtider La- 
fayette, which was rather stronger, stretched from Philippeville 
to Weissenburg; while that of the Rhine, about 40,000 men, 
under Luckner, was posted between Weissenburg and Basle. 


* Letter ap. Von Sybcl, ii. % 

* Hist, Pari. t. xiv. p. 26 5 Homme d'etat , t. i. p. 322. 
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INVASION OF BELGIUM. 
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The frontier of, the Alps and the Pyrenees was confided to the 
care of General Montesquieu; but this quarter was not yet 
threatened. Dumohriez^ who had sent secret agents into Belgium 
to excite the Brabanters to revolt^ determined on taking the 
offensive ; and he ordered columns of attack from the armies of 
Rochambeau and Lafayette to be rapidly directed on different 
parts of Belgium^ in the hope that the inhabitants would rise and 
aid the invasion. But in this he was disappointed. The leading^ 
columns^ which wore too weak, advanced as far as Lille and 
Valenciennes ; but although there was only a small Austrian force 
at present in the Low Countries, the French fled in panic at the 
first sight of the enemy, April 28th ; and Lafayette, who had ad- 
vanced to Bouvines, was compelled by their flight also to retire. 
The retreating troops fired on their officers, and massacred 
General Dillon and other of their commanders. Rochambeau was 
now superseded by Luckner, and the French army stood on the 
defensive. 

This reverse, which was imputed to treachery, excited great 
distrust and suspicion at Paris, and increased the dissensions be- 
tween the Feuillants and the Girondists. The Assembly declared 
itself en 'permanence , and seized the whole management of affairs. 
The Girondist faction had begun a course of policy which was 
highly distasteful, not only to the King, but also to Dumouriez. 
They denounced, through the journalist Carra, what they called 
an Austrian Co'tmniitee, or a conspiracy of the Court with the 
Coalition, an accusation aimed chiefly at the Queen. They 
carried a decree forbidding ecclesiastics to appear in public 
in their costume. They obtained the dismissal of the King^s 
guard of 12,000 men, and sent their commander, the Duke de 
Brissac, a prisoner to Orleans. They p^pocured a decree for 
the transportation of priests who refused to take the civic oath. 
Servan, the new Minister of War, without saying a word to hia 
colleagues in the Council, suddenly proposed to the Assembly 
to form a federal army of 20,000 men, selected from all the 
departments of France, to be encamped on the north side of 
Paris ; an^ the Assembly decreed the measure, June 8th.^ 

The King could not help showing his aversion to these mea- 
sures, &nd he refused to sanction the decrees for the banishment 
of the priests and the establishment of a federal army. Roland 
now addressed to him his famous letter, written by his wife, ex- 

> Stance du 4 Juin, 17#2, Hht, Pari. t. xiv. p. 419. 
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horting Louis to put himself at the head of the Bevolution.' But 
it only confirmed the King in his intention to break with the 
Gironde; and on June 13th^ Servan^ Boland/ and Claviere were 
disnfissed. A few days afterwards^ Dumouriez also reaignedi 
being offended at the coldness and disdain with which the King 
treated hin). Of the Girondist Ministry only Lacoste and Du- 
ranthon were retained; and the places of the others were supplied 
by persons of no note, selected from the Feuillant party. 

Lafayette, at this crisis, by an ill-judged attempt to support 
the Constitutional Monarchy,^addressed a dictatorial letter to the 
Legislative Assembly from his camp at Maubeuge (June 16th), 
in which he denounced the Jacobin faction, demanded the sup- 
pression of the clubs, and exhorted the Assembly to rally round a 
•Constitutional throne.^ This imprudent step gave the finishing 
blow to Lafayette^s reputation as a patriot, and helped to prepare 
the insurrection of June 20th and August 10th. None had 
hitherto been admitted into the National Guard except those 
who could proride their own uniform and equipments, a regula- 
tion which had kept the force in some degree select ; but now it 
was ordered that pikes should take rank wdth bayonetsf and that 
all who presented themselves should be admitted to serve. The 
sixty battalions were also reduced to forty-eight, the number of 
the new sections; which served to create a fresh mixture of 
the men, and still further to destroy Lafayettc^s influence over 
ihem.^ • • 

It must be borne in mind that, besides the quarrel of tlie 
Gironde with the King, a struggle foi^power was now going on 
between Bobespierre and the Girondists. The measures of that 
party just described, the persecution of the pviests, the raising of 
a federal army, even tho declaration of war against Austria, were 
bids for mob popularity ; and they were now contriving how they 
might regain power by means of an insurrection. Bobespierre, 
irritated at seeing his functions taken out of his hands, denounced 
the Girondists as hypocrites of liberty inveighed, in the 
Jacobin Club, June 13th, against any partial insurrections, as 
calculated only to weaken the popular cause ; sent Chabot and 
others into the Faubourg St. Antoine to persuade the inhabitants 
to confine themselves to a simple petition in favour of thellecrees 
of May 24th and June 8th ; exhorted them to await the expected 
arrival of the Marseillese, and not to rise till the decisive moment 

* It will be found in the Afi^woirej’de Madame Itoland. t. i. App. C. 

* ParL t. XV. p. 69 sq.j. • Toulongeon, t. ii. p. 160 sq. 
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had come for overturning the throne.' He thus affected mode- 
ration in order to annoy his adversaries. He even started a 
journal called Le d't'fenseur de la Constitution, which he made a 
vehicle for attacking the Girondists/ and in which he vehemently 
denounced their contemplated insurrection. 

Most historians have considered the insurrection of June 20th, 
1792, the anniversary of the oath at* the Tennis-Court, as the im- 
mediate response of the people to the King^s refusal to sanction 
the two decrees, and the dismissal of the Girondist Ministers ; but 
it had, in fact, been prepared some .time before,'^ The recall of 
the good Ministers^^ was, however, made its watchword. Danton 
seems to have been the chief mover in it ; Petion, divided between 
hope and fear, only gave' it his connivance/ The rumours of it 
had filled the Royal family with alarm, and the King had deposited 
copies of his will with three notaries. On the whole, however, 
it was a more peaceable and good-humoured mob than might 
have been expected. The petitioners, as they called themselves, 
consisted of some 8,000 men armed with pikes and other weapons, 
and were accompanied by a largo crowd of unarmed persons. 
One fellow, indeed, carried on a pike a calf s heart, with the in- 
scription, “ heart of an aristocraV^ and there were other menacing 
emblems, but intermixj?d with peaceable ones, such as ears of 
corn, green boughs, and nosegays. Led by Santerre and St. 
Hurnge, they were permitted to defile through the Chamber of 
the -Assembly, singing Ca ira, dancing and shouting .F/vc la 
nation! Virent Ics sans-culottrs ! A has le veto! 

From the Assembly thv? mob proceeded to the Tuileries. The 
King displayed great firmness during this terrible visit. He 
ordered the doors to be thrown open, advanced to meet the 
crowd, asked them what they wanted, observed that he had not 
violated the Constitution, Ho then retired into the embrasure of 
a window, surrounded \)y a few fiiithful attendants. When the 
people urged him to sanction the two decrees, he replied, This 
is not the time nor the place.^^ To their demands that he should 
recall his Ministers, he merely answered, “ I shall do what the 

* Deposit wn of Ctiahot befoiv Kexol. scIf-sacrifice.’' p. 339.) After 

Tribunal^^f/V. Pari t. xxx. p. 40. KobespieiTe's election to the Convention, 

® See Croker, Kssai/itf ij'w p. 182 Mpj. he continued this Journal under the title 
The first num^r of the Dt'f< fisn/r u]>- of Letfres a ses Constituants, 
neared in May, 1792; the twelfth and ® Mortimer Terneau, TVmztr, 
last, Aujipist 10th. Every line of it t. i. p. 129. 

shows, ’’say 8 Mr. Croker, “that in the self- ^Michelet, Hhf, de la IftvoL t. iii. 
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Constitution directs/' He put on a bonneUrouye thrust towards 
him on a pike ; but with the exception of a brutal and^insulting 
speech from the butcher Legendre, afterwarda»a notorious member 
of the Convention, and the attack of a ruffian, who menaced him 
with a pike, but was hindered from doing any mischief, no further 
violence occurred. After this scene had lasted two hours, Potion, 
the mayor, .arrived, and, with the assistance of the deputies, 
Vergniaud and Isnard, persuaded the mob to depart. The King's 
sister, the Princess Elizabeth, had stood by his side the whole 
time. A scene somewhat similar passed in the Queen's apart- 
ments. Here Santerre, the brewer, took upon himself the office 
of master of the ceremonies, and as the crowd defiled through the 
room, pointed out to them Marie Antoinette and her son, ob- 
serving, ^^This is the Queen, this is the Prince Royal !" Both 
the Queen and her son put on the homiel-romjo,, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, then a young officer, who was a spectator of this scene 
from the gardens of the Tuilcries, exclaimed, The wretches I 
400 or 500 should be shot, and the rest would soon take to 
flight 

Thus the insurrection of June 20th proved a failure, and had 
even the effect of giving the King a little brief popularity. But 
Lafayette, by another ill-judged, though well-meant, stop, con- 
trived to make matters worse. On June*&8th, leaving his army at 
Maubeuge, he suddenly appeared in the Assembly, and demanded 
the punishment of the rioters and the suppression of the Jacobin 
Club. Failing in this quarter, he sought to effect his objects by 
means of the National Guard, and att(nnptod a review of them in 
the Champ do Mars, which was forbidden by Pfetion. A depu- 
tation from some of their battalions had called upon him to lead 
them against the Jacobins; but Lafayette hesitated, and the 
opportunity was irrevocably lost. He now proposed to aid the 
King's flight to Compiegne, and place ffiim at the head of the 
array ; should that fail, that Luckner and himself should march 
on Paris with their forces. But Marie Antoinette opposed these 
projects, observing that, if Lafayette was to be tKeir only re- 
source, they had better perish.* The Queen also possibly knew, 
what the result showed, that the army would not have followed 
Lafayette. His ill-judged protection only served to #rally all 
parties more violently against the Throne. He was attacked in 


’ Bourienne. Mtinoirea, t. i. fh. iv. Cam pan, vol. ii. ch. ix. (Engl. 

• Lallj Tollendal’s Letter to the King, Transl.) 

HUt. Pari. t. xvii. p. 243 sqq. ; Madame 
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the journals, denounced in the Assembly, burnt in eflBgy by the 
Jacobins^ and compelled to quit Paris. The Feuillant Club was 
now closed ; the grenadier companies and chasseurs of the Na- 
tional Guard, who had displayed some loyalty,. were cashiered; 
the soldiers of the line were removed from the capital. 

The refusal of Lafayette’s aid sprang, no doubt, in a great 
degree from hatred of him, as one of the earliest promoters of the . 
Revolution. But a proposal of thn Duke de la Rochefoucauld 
Liancourt, Commandant of Rouen, whose troops were devoted to 
him, that the King should fly to that city, was also refused ; and 
hence we are led to the conclusion that the Court, at this junc- 
ture, relied on the invasion of the allied Powers for their deliver- 
ance in preference to venturing on a civil war. The failure of 
the French troops, in their first encounters with the enemy, was 
calculated to nourish this hope. This view is confirmed by the 
fact that the King had now entered into secret negotiations with 
the Coalition, and by the advice of M. Malouet had sent Mallet 
du Pan to treat with the allied Sovereigns. A Memoir was drawn 
up for this purpose from the King’s instructions by Mallet du 
Pan, and corrected with Louis’s own hand.^ The very first sen- 
tence of this document expresses that a counter-revolution was 
contemplated ; a project for which the insurrection of June 20th, 
to which it alludes, can alone afford the King some justification. 
’Jlie paper sets out with a description of parties in France. The 
Girondists, as well jis the other section of the Jacobijps, are 
denounced as virtually Republicans, though the Girondists would 
leave a sort of nominal Monarchy. The other two parties, the 
FtniUixnts, or Constitutionalists, and the Indepemhutts, or Neu- 
trals, are spoken of with contempt. The King congratulates 
himself ori the foreign war, as destined to effect all that could 
have been hoped from a civil war, with less peril, misfortune, and 
uncertainty.*^ The maid object of the Memoir is to inform the 
allied Sovereigns of the manner in which the King wished the 
counter-revolution to be effected. It is strongly impressed upon 
them that the war should have as much as possible the appearance 
of a foreitjn war, and that the emigrants should not take any 
active and offensive part in it. Mallet du Pan had an interview 


' It will be fouml in rt Cofr. dr 
Mallet du Pan, t. i.; Piters Jmtif. p. 427 
sqq. It was lirst published by Professor 
Sniytb, in his Lectures on the Fr. llrvol. 
t. ii. p. 245 sqq. 
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at Frankfort, in July, with the Ministers of the Courts of Vienna 
and Berlin, who were in the suite of the King of Hungary and 
Bohemia. That Sovereign, as we have already said, was elected 
Empdtor, July 5th, with the title of Francis II. ; and on the 11th 
he had enter^ Frankfort in state, accompanied by the Empress, 
the Archduke Joseph, and a brilliant Court, for the ceremony of 
his coronation. 

’ After the insurrection, and the attempt of Lafayette, the 
leaders of the Gironde began to declaim violently against the 
King. All Paris seemed moved with a patriotic phrenzy. La- 
mourette having exhorted the Assembly to have but one soul, 
the members of the Right and Left rushed into one another's 
arms and hugged each other in a fraternal embrace : next day 
they were greater enemies than ever. On the motion of Herault 
de Sechelles a decree was passed, July llth, that the country 
is in danger.^^'^ The day before all the Ministers had resigned, 
an act which produced no impression. Their places were filled 
up by unimportant persons. 

As the King had put his trio on the decree summoning the 
federal volunteers to Paris, another had been passed af^^ointing 
Soissons as the place of the federal camp ; and to this he gave his 
sanction. The troops were first to visit the capital, to participate 
in the anniversary fete of the Federation wliich was now approach- 
ing. The Jacobins of Brest and Marseilles were most active in 
forwardipg these men. Marseilles especially, besides isolated 
bands, sent three regular battalions, in February, July, and 
October, 1702, the first of which was loiby Barbaroux. A gnuit 
many of these men remained in Paris, at the instance ^f Banton. 
Though called Marseillese, they were, for the most part, the scum 
of the prisons of Italy and the Mediterranean coasts.® They sang 
the well-known hymn, composed at Strasbbrg by Rouget de 
risle, an officer of engineers, but first phblished at Marseilles, 
and thence called the ifarsnllaisa.^ 

On July 14th, the fete of the Federation, the Champ de Mars 
*was covered with eighty-three tents, one for each department. 
In the centre rose a symbolical tomb for those who should die on 
the frontiers, with the inscription ; TreiMez, tijram, ‘uous Ics 

* Hist, Pori. t. XV. p. .‘l.'iS sq. p. 206. “ Tif*8 Marsuilluis,” siiys this 

* Blanc Gilli, ap. B.ir- Chronicle, “ Ic chant ent nvec hcaiicoup 

baronx, p. 40; Terneau, t. ii. n. 142. d'cnsemblc; ct h? niomcnf oil airitunf Iciirs 

* See Laurarcl, Mars* Hies af^nis 1789 chiifieaux ct Iciirs sahre.s ils crh*rit toiij* u 
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Hist, des ^‘c. t. iii. p. 221. Cf. frisonner.” 
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vcngeronsj^ Behind the altar of the country was a tree, called 
the ^Hree of feudality/' from the branches of which hung bucklers, 
casques, escutcheons, crowns, tiaras, cardinals' hats, ermined 
mantles, &c. After taking the oath to the Constitution ^t the 
altar, the King was invited to set fire to this tree, but excused 
himself on the ground that feudalism no longer existed.^ This 
was the last time that ho appeared in public. Petion, who had 
been suspended from his office of Mayor, for his conduct on June 
20th, by the superior authority of the Directory of the Depart- 
ment of Paris,’' was now reinstated in his functions. 

Amid these somewhat melodramatic displays the French showed 
no lack of patriotism and constancy in the imminent danger with 
which they were threatened. Hatred of the foreigner and dread 
of an invasion united men of all shades of opinion. The armies 
of the Coalition were now collecting on the frontiers of France, 
under the command-in-chief of the Duke of Brunswick, a Prince 
of mature years, the companion in arms of Frederick the Great, 
and enjoying a high reputation both for military and other talent. 
The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, William IX., through whose 
dorninioiis the march of the Prussians lay, and whose geographical 
position was incompatible with neutrality in a war between 
Prussia and France, had joined the Coalition in the hope of 
gaining the Electoral tfat. The Electors of Treves and Mentz 
had done the same. The Circles of Suabia had also consented to 
furnish their contingents as States of the Empire. The, Electors 
of Hanover and Saxony bad declared themselves neutral. The 
Elector of Bavaria also contrived to maintain his neutrality till 
the spring of 1793; when, at the urgent remonstrance of the 
Imperial Court, he found himself compelled to add his contingent 
of 8,000 inen to the combined army.^ The Austrian and Prussian 
Cabinets had invoked the aid of the Danish Court, in a joint note, 
dated May 12th, 1792,' in which the principal motives alleged for 
interfering in the affairs of France were her revolutionary propa- 
gandisrn and the violence exercised towards the King. But the 
Danish Minister, Count Bernstorff, declined to interfere, on the 
ground that Denmark, like other States, had recognized the new 
French Constitution, and that no direct and public step had as 
yet beon taken to overthrow it. The King of Denmark, it was 
added, had already preserved his subjects from* the dangers of 


* Welier, 3/e/« cb. v. p. 212. 
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infection^ by^a measure adapted to the genius of the nation ; a 
reply which must have sounded very like a reproof to the allied 
Governments.^ • • 

Tlfe Duke of Brunswick arrived at Coblenz, July 3rd, in the 
environs of which place the troops under bis command were as- 
sembling. The emigrant Princes now retired to Bingen. The 
Emperor and the King of Prussia had a conference at Mentz, 
July 19th and two following days. The allied Sovereigns ex- 
hibited a bitter jealousy of each other, and a selfish anxiety as to 
what territories they should get by way of compensation. The 
Emperor^s army in the Netherlands was commanded by the Duke 
of Saxe Teschen. From this 15,000 men were to bo detached to 
cover the right of the Prussian advance and join them near 
Longwy; while another Austrian army of 20,000 men under 
Prince Hohcnlohe, was to be directed between the^Ithine and 
Moselle^ to cover th Prussian left, menace Landau, and lay siege 
to Thionville. A tii^rd Austrian corps eVanneo, under Prince 
Esterhazy, assembled in the Breisgau, and with 5,000 emigrants 
under the Prince of Conde, menaced the French frontiers from 
Switzerland to Phillipsbourg, The French armies wcr<i inferior 
in number to those of the allies ; that of Lafayette could hardly 
be relied on, and, to add to the danger, symptoms of insurrection 
had manifested themselves in La Vende^e and other provinces. 
Yet when the decree that the country was in danger was pro- 
claimed j, July 22nd, in the principal places of Paris, amid tin* roll 
of drums and the booming of cannon, thousands rushed to enrol 
themselves as volunteers in the tents ami booths erected for that 
purpose. 

Amidst these hostile preparations the fate of both the King 
and Monarchy was drawing to a crisis. The federal ftoops, in- 
stead of proceeding to Soissons after the lete, had remained at 
Paris; and on July 17th they sent a deputation to read to the 
Assembly an address drawn up by Robespierre, in which the 
suspension of the King^s executive power, the impeachment of 
Lafayette, the discharge of military commanders nominated by 
the King, the dismissal and punishment of the departmental 
directors, &c., were imperiously demanded.^ Meanwhile the 
Girondists, thi*eatened on one side by the Court and Lafayette, 
and on the other by the more violent Jacobins, were endeavour- 
ing to work on the King^s fears, and reduce him to the dilemma 
either of throwing himself into their hands, or being crushed by 
* Garden, t. v. p. 207 sqq. * Blanc, Hisf, de la Htvol. t. vi. p. 486. 
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Robespierre and the Republican party. Yergniaud, Ouadet^ and 
Genaonne found means to send a letter to Louis ^VI. through 
his valet de chambre^ Thierry, in which they tcJld him that a 
terrible insurrection was preparing ; that his abdication, or some- 
thing still more dreadful, would be the result, and recommended, 
but without * effect, as a means to avert the catastrophe, that 
Roland, Servan, and Claviere should be immediately reinstated in 
the Ministry. A threatening address to the King, got up in the 
secret conclaveS^ of the Gironde, was also read in the Assembly, 
July 26th. It concluded thus: ^^You can still, Sire, save the 
country, and with it your Crown ; dare then to will it. Let the 
name of your Ministers, let the sight of the men who surround 
you, appeal to the public confidence.^^ But the address was 
greeted with tumultuous disapprobation by the people in the 
tribunes.^ ■ 

Measures had now been taken to organize an insurrection. A 
central bureau of correspondence among the forty-eight sections 
had been established at the Hotel do Ville, July 17 th, at which 
commissaries from the various sections appeared every day ; and 
thus a ;rapid communication was established among them all. 
These commissaries ultimately formed, on the day of the insur- 
rection, the revolutionary Commune, which ejected the legitimate 
General Council of the^’Miinicipality.’^ Already some affairs had 
occurred which foreshadowed the coming event. The Marseillese 
had got up a quarrel udth some grenadiers of the National Guard, 
in which blood had been spilt. This affair increased the agitation 
among the respectable classes, and filled every bosom with hatred 
or fear. The National Guards of the more aristocratic quarters of 
Paris were burning to put an end to the Revolution, and a band 
of courageous gentlemen had offered their services in defence of 
the Palace. 

The 20th of June had been the day of the Gironde; the 10th of 
August, for which, after some postponements, the second insur- 
rection was ultimately fixed, was to achieve the triumph of the 
or ultra- democrats. Most of the leading Girondists, 
Brissot, Vorgniaud, Condorcet, Isnard, Lasource, and others, op- 
posed the movement ; Brissot and Isnard even talked of sending 
Robespierre before the Court at Orleans, which yrould have been 
equivalent to bringing him to the scaffold P^ion and Rasderer, 

* Ra^lerer, Chroni^ dp 60 jovrs^ ap. ’ M. Terneau, La Terrettr, t. ii. p. 
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though with fear and doubts ultimately lent their aid to the inaur- 
rection. But the men who had ix^cited it^ and were to reap its 
fruits, kept themselves in the background. Neither Bobeapierre 
nor Banton, though each after his manner was urging on the 
movement, took part in the secret insurrectional committee at the 
Jacobins, w^ich consisted *for the most part of obscure persons. 
Danton, whose character, if more corrupt,^ was at least more open 
than Robespierre’s, made no secret of his hopes of profit and ad- 
vantage from the event. The views of the sly and egotistical 
Robespierre were more designing and ambitious. He sounded 
Barbaroux on the subject of procuring for him a dictatorship by 
means of the Marseillese ; but Barbaroux flatly refused.^ Marat 
was afraid to abide the outbreak which his atrocious writings had 
so much contributed to produce ; and foelin^himself insecure in 
his cellaf, he besought Barbaroux to condiict him to Marseilles in 
the disguise <5f a jockey.’’ 

While Paris was thus on the eve of an insurrection, the bitter 
feeling which prevailed against the Court was increased tenfold by 
a highly injudicious manifesto, published by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, July 25th, on breaking up from Coblenss to ipyade the 
French frontier. In this paper it was declared : That the object 
of the Coalition was to put an end to anarchy in France, and to 
restore Louis XVI. to his legitimate authority ; that if the King 
was not immediately restored to perfect liberty, or if the respect 
and inviplability due to him and the Royal family were infringed, 
the Assembly, the Department, the Municipality, and other public 
bodies would be made responsible with* their heads ; that if the 
Palace was insulted or forced, and any violence offered to the King 
or his family, Paris would be abandoned to military execution and 
total destruction. But-*- what was felt as more insultin^^ than all 
this — ^if the Parisians promptly obeyed these orders, then the allied 
Princes engaged to obtain from Louis XY P. a pardon for their faults 
and errors. By a second declaration, dated July 27th, the Duke 
threatened that if the King or any member of the Royal family 
should be carried off from Paris, the road through which they had 

* He had already touched 30,000 livres, pierre’s public speeches. • Rarbamux 
the money of the Court. See Corr, nitre charged liobespierre with the design to his 
Mirabeau et le Comte de la Marck, t. iii. Ihoe in the Convention, SepteiSber 25th, 
p. 82 y M^moirea de Lafayette^ ap. L. Blanc, 1792. Robespierre was silent ; and though 
t. V. p.378, t.vii. p. 27 and 96. • his creature Fanis denied the charge, it 

’ Slemoirea de AiTbaniux, ch. v. p. 62 was supported by liebecqui. See Hint. 
sqq. We see no reason for doubting this Par/, t. xix. p. 88 saq. 
statement, with M. L. Blanc (t vii.p. 30), • Barbaroux, ibid, 

merely hectme it agrees not with Robes- 
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been conducted should be marked by a continued series of exem- 
plary punishments.^ 

The tone of this manifest was not at all in accordance with the 
suggestion of Mallet du Pan. It had been drawn up by the 
Marquis de Limon^ according to the views of Calonne, and had 
obtained the approbation of the allied Sovereigns^ though the 
Duke of Brunswick himself disapproved of it. The passage re- 
specting the destruction of Paris is even said to have been inserted 
after it had received the Duke^s signature.^ At all events^ the 
manifest should not have been published till the allied armies 
were nearer to Paris, and, after issuing it, the march of the troops 
on that capital should have been* precipitated. We do not, how- 
ever, ■ believe that this manifesto caused the overthrow of the 
French Monarchy f that was already determined on ; but by 
wounding the national pride of the French, it strengthened the 
impending insurrection, and also roused them to a more vigorous 
defence against the invasion. A little after Monsieur, the King^s 
brother, and other emigrant Princes, published at Treves (August 
8th)> a declaration of their motives and intentions. Their army, 
of aboul^. 12,000 men, was to keep in the roar of the Prussians, 
and follow their line of operations.^ The accession of the Court 
of Turin to the Coalition, July 25th, which offered to furnish 
40,000 men,"^ must also' have tended to irritate the French. 

The Duke of Brunswick^s manifesto was officially communicated 
to the Assembly, August 3rd ; when the King thought proper to 
assure the Chamber in a letter, that he would never compound the 
glory and interests of the (nation, never receive the law at the hands 
of foreigners or a party; that he would maintain the national in- 
dependence with his last breath,^ Such professions were, to say 
the least; very uncandid, when he was negotiating with the 
enemies of France. On the same day, Petion, at the head of a 
deputation from the Ooril^mune, appeared at the bar of the Assembly, 
denounced the crimes of Louis XYl., his sanguinary projects 
against Paris, and demanded his abdication.^ The petition which 
he presented to this purport had been approved by all the Sections 
of Paris except one. The insurrection would have taken place 
immediately, but Santerre, the leader of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
and th» devoted servant of Bobespierre, was not yet prepared. 

* The manifest wiU be found in the ’ Homm/e d'6tat, t. i. p. 434 sq. 

IRst, ParL t. xvi. and in L. Blanc, Hist, ^ Garden, TraitSs, t. y. p. 180. 

de la B6wh ch. Yui. App. * An. Smjth, vol ti. p. 327. . 

* Mim, et Corr. de Mallet du Pan, t. i. ^ Hist, ParL t. xvL p. 315 sqq. « 

p. 316sqq. 
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The King was informed almost hourly of the state of the pre* 
parations for the attack on the Tuileries. The anxiety that 
reigned in the Palace may be easily conceived,* Extensive means 
of defence were adopted, and the King and Queen were not alto- 
gether without hopes that it might be successful. Royalty had 
not yet lost all its supporters. There was in the Assembly a 
large, but timid party, the friends of order ; and the accusation 
of Lafayette, proposed by Brissot, had been rejected by a ma- 
jority of almost two to one. But the members who had voted the 
rejection were hissed and maRreated on leaving the House. The 
Palace of the Tuileries was atf that time much more defensible 
than it is at present. The Place* du Carrousel was covered with 
small streets ; the court of the Palace was enclosed with a wall 
instead of a railing, and not open, as at present, but divided by 
mnges of small buildings. Mandat, who^e turn it was to com- 
mand the National Guard, a man of courage, and who had been 
an officer in the regular army, was a zealous Constitutionalist, and 
several battalions of that force were also ardently attached to the 
Throne. Mandates arrangements were judicious. Twelve guns 
were planted round the Palace, others on the Pont Neu^ to pre- 
vent the junction of the men of the Faubourg St. Marceau with 
those of the Faubourg St. Antoine; a force was stationed to 
observe the Hotel de Ville, with instructiobs to let the mob pass 
from the Faubourg St. Antoine, and then to attack them in the 
rear. The most eflective force, however, was the Swiss Guard, 
about 950 men. 

None of the leading Jacobins took aqy active part in the exe- 
cution of the attack. Ev'en Barbaroux and his friends Rebecqui 
and Pierre Bailie excused themselves from leading their com- 
patriots, the Marseillese, on the ground that they were the official 
representatives of the town of Marseilles.^ On this eventful day 
the destinies of France were left in the hands of the Commissaries 
of the Sections, all of them obscure persons, though a few, as 
Billaud Varennes, Hubert, Bourdon de FOise, and two or three 
more, afterwards became noted in the annals of the Revolution. 
These men proceeded to the Hotel de Ville on the night of August 
9th, formed themselves into a new Commurhe, and expelled the 
existing legitimate Council ; retaining of the previous magistrates 
only Potion, Manuel, and Danton, and the sixteen Administrators. 
One of the first acts of the insurrectionary Commune was to send 

for Mandat. On entering the Council Hall he was astonished to 
♦ 

* de Barbaroux, p. 66 sq. ; Terneau, t. ii. p. 307 note. 
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^:6nd it fill^ new face^ Before he could recover {romjii&^ 
surprise he^ Wat ow^trwhelmed' with questions. Whj *had he 
doubled* the guard the Had he. not detamad ihe 

^ Mayor there? Had he net told.^Petipn »thal he dh(^d ensWer 
Vith his head fof any disturbaqpe^ ?, .Mandat replied ah Irell as 
thtf^c^uld. He pleaded an order t^e^a^nghments 

hd had made^ which he appeWs ^^ai)y« to have receivedV though 
he had it not about him. The Presrident.5flha *Ce.mmww required* 
lym to withdraw half the forces at tl^e Tqjleries^ but Mandat 
refused to sign the order. Suddellly is handed dh. the order he 
had given to the battalion of the National Guards at the Hdtel de 
Yille to attack the insurgents in the rear^ which'^cites loud cries 
of indignation. The insurrectionary Co/rkmune now decide that 
Mandat shall be transferred to the .prison of the ^^baye, for his 
^greater secMvity, The* assassins at the commUiM of the Com- 
missaries understand what this means. They dra^ Mandat from 
the place where he was temporarily conBned und hurry him 
towards the staircase leading to the Place de Greve ; but on the 
firs|^step he is shot through the head with a pistol bullet. The 
Commissaries must have heard his groans and the, shouts of bis 
assassins; but they interrupted not their deliberations'.* They 
now appointed Santerre to be provisional commandant-general of 
the National Guard. 

The tocsin had been sounding since midnight from all the 
]|fteeploB of Paris, but at first the affluence of the people was not 
y^y great. The inmates of the Palace had passed a sleepless 
luight. The Queen and Me^dame Elizabeth wandered about the apart- 
ments; the King spent a long time with his confessor, and then 
in vain sought a little repose upon a sofa. At five o'clock in the 
^morning of August 10th he visited^the military posts; but his 
.appearance was calculated to excite any tiling but courage and 
enthusiasm. He was dressed in a violet suit ; his chapeau de bras 
'l»eing placed under his arm permitted th^ disorder of his hair to 
be seen ; which, on one side, had become unpowdered, from Iving 
on the*sofa. His eyes were red from weeping and wan^bf sfbep, 
nis unconnected phrases betrayed the trouble and agitatipI^ of his 
mind. At six o'clock he held a sort of review. Soihe of the 
Natiomd Guards received him with cries of Vive le Roi/ ]}ut the 
cannoniers and the battalion Croix Rouge shi^u^ Yifi 0 l£ Nation! 
On crossing the garden to visit the posts at ^e Ppnt^^ournah]t> 
he was saluted by the battalions of pikemen with yellljof d has le 
^ ^ * Mortimer Ternean, La Terreur, t. ii. p. 278. 
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^ bai le traUte ! T&ese tnen took fip at position near the 
PontBojal^ mi. tnhied their ^gima on tha^Ttilaries; others did 
the^Ukf» on the Plaoe dn Ci^oaseh !Phas the P^ace was menaced 
by^hose .summoned to defend il 1 *^arie Antoinette could not 
kelpl^plorinff the want 6f 4ncrgy shown by the King^ ^nd 
remarked t^Hhe teyieV had don^ more harm than good.^ «Eyen 
contem^rary SeVolutionists arere ‘unanimously of opinion that 
if ^e King hsd'^displ^ed any resolution he would have carried 
with him half* tto Nationa^ Guard. Santerre had hesitated «to 
advance till he '"was threatened with death by a man named 
Westermann. 4danton and *l!)esmoulins were ampng the insur- 
gents^ but Robespierre and Marat were nowhere to be seen.* 
Potion, who was at Jbhe Tuileries on pretence of official duties, 
seemed ill at ease, and oven in danger, among the crowd df 
royalist gentlMnen; but he was summoned away by the new 
Commune and consigned to his hotel."* ^ ' 

The insurgent columns wore now advancing in dense masses. 
The death of Mandat, the withdrawal of the cannon from the Pont 
Jfeuf, had spoilt the whole plan of defence. To R 80 dercr,^ro- 
mreur-syndio of the Department, and a Girondist, who vias at the 
Palace in his official capacity, must be mainly attributed the 
result ot the day. It was he who, with treacherous counsels, and * 
in order to throw the King into the hands of his faction, per- 
suaded him to abandon the Palace and take refuge in the As- 
sembly.^ As early as four o^clock in the morning, before 
there was any pressing danger, he had suggested this couri^e, 
but the Queen opposed it. Rrodcror then pretended to super- 
intend the defence and animate the troops ; but the word rail 
from rank to rank, we cannot fire on our brethren.” The can^ 
noniers especially would nS listen to him. One of them extin- 
guished his match, drew the charge of his gun, and throw it on 
the ground.* Hmderer now repeated his* advice to the King to 
fiy to the Assembly, and after a little hesitation Louis consented, 
to the great chagrin of the Queen. At seven in the mor|ting he 
left* his Palace, never to return. It was with great difficulty the 
Royal* family made their way into the hall of the Assembly. The 
King.^s received tolerably well by the mob; but the Queen 


** Campsn, Memoirs, yuI. li. 

ch. X. (En^. I^DsI.JI . 

* VonSyM> M. (Engl. TVansl). 

* Tdmeau, %, iu p* 296. 

^ Several pablicatione of the time 
charged Eiederer with inggeeting this au| 
of dieaffhctioii and mntiny, and he left the 


charge iimontradicted more than thirty 

J ears. Seo Croker, p. 228 .^ 

t was also Rmderer whoMrsuaded Man- 
dat to go to the Town Hall. He puhlmbed 
an aecoont of the period between the 
20th of June and 10th of ASigust, called 
Ckrontgue ds CmqiianU Jou^S, 
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experienced gross insults and horrible threats^ and was robbed 
of her purse and watch. 

The Royal family]! on entering the Assembly, took their seats 
on the benches appropriated to the Ministers. The King said ; 

I am come hither to avoid a great crime, and I think, 
genjtlemen, that I can nowhere be safer than among you/^ — 
Yergniaud, the president, replied; Sire, you may rely upon 
the firmness of the National Assembly; its members* have sworn 
to die in sup|)Qrt of the rights of the people and of the constituted 
authorities/^ ''A member having remarked that the Constitution 
forbade; them to debate in the King^S presence, the Royal family 
were conducted to a small room appropriated to the short-hand 
writers. 

The departure of the King spread consternation through the 
Palace and was fatal to its defence. Who should fight in a self- 
ab^doned cause ? Whole battalions of the National Guard either 
dispersed themselves or joined the men of the faubourgs. The 
Swiss alone showed admirable fidelity, courage, and discipline, 
though two, even of these, were induced to fraternize with the 
insurgents. They were brought down by shots from the gentle- 
men in the apartments of the Palace. The first report of firearms 
caused a horrible confusion. Rage or terror filled every breast. 
The Swiss, ranged on the staircase of the Palace, were ordered to 
fire, and in a moment scores of those who filled the vestibule 
were extended on t|;ie floor. Then, led by their colonel,^ Pfyffer, 
the Swiss made, a sortie, cleared the Carrousel with much 
i^laughter, seized three cannons and dragged them to the Palace. 
But they had routed only the advanced guard of the insurrection. 
The bands of the faubourgs still came pouring on with horrible 
shouts for Vengeance. At this cri8i.^^he defence was abandoned 
•by order of the King, who sent to the Swiss, by M. d^Hervilly, 
an order to that effect*, hastily witten in pencil.^ The greater 
part of this heroic band were killed in attempting a retreat, some 
towards the Assembly, some through the gardens of the Tuileries. 
Bonaparte, then in a state of poverty approaching destitution,* 
I who beheld the attack on the Palace from a shop on the Carrousel 
belonging to the brother of his friend and schoolfellow Bourrienne, 
observed, when at St. Helena, that after none of his b^^tles had 
he been so struck with the aspect of death is by the heaps of 

* Mortimer Terneaui Xfl t. ii. project of making a living by taking 

p. 320 sqq. Most previous histpriaus re- houses and . underletting them. Bour- 
present tne Palace as forced by the mob. rienne, i. p. 48. 

* He had fi^mied with Boun’ienne the 
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corpses in the Tuileries garden.* The nnmber killed on the 
side of the assailants appears, however, from recent researches, 
to have been nnder 200.'* After the withdraiftil of the guard the 
Palabe was entered by the mob, when every ^male inmate was 
murdered and the furniture stolen or destroyed. 

• Mim. de*La8 Casas, t. v. p. 129. Ternesu, ibid, notes, p. 494. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

« 

T he Girondists seemed at first to reap the fruits of a victory 
achieved by others. The Assembly, in which that party 
prevaijilpd, assumed at once all the Executive power of the State,, 
and, at the instance of Vergniaui, its president, directed the pro- 
visional suspension of the King, the nomination of a tutor for the 
Prince Boyal, the installation of the King and Boyal family at 
the Luxembourg, sanctioned the decrees on which the King had 
placed his veto, ordered the accusation of the Minister^ Abancourt, 
for not carrying out a decree against the Swiss Guard, sent com- 
missaries to the armies to suspend the Generals, decreed domi- 
ciliary visits to suspected persons.^ All this was done, August 
10th, in tJi6 presence of the King.* The Assembly, of which only 
members of the Left were present, also took upon itself to form a 
new Ministry ; restored Roland, Servan, and Claviere to their 
former places, appointed Lebrun Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Monge to the Department of Marine, Danton to that of Justice. 
Danton, a sort of cancature of Mirabeau, with aU his animal sen- 
sualism, but without his genius, had been an advocate in the 
King^s Council since 1787, but had little practice. He was 
remarkable for his high stature, athletic form, stentorian voice, 
and what he called his audacity, which was rather effrontery. 
These endowments s#ved to qualify him for a demagogue and 
bully 5 but he quailed if boldly met,'^ He had taken little part in 
the insurrection ; but dfter the victory he appeared at the head of 
the Marseillese with a great sabre, as if he had been the hero of 
the day.^ He appointed Camille Desmoulins and Fabre d^Eglantine 
hi# secretaries. 

But the reins of power were really held at this juncture by the 
neT{ Commune^ or Municipality, supported by the armed mob. It 
was net tiU the morning of August 11th that ^ the wa^ Robes- 
pierre had caused himself to be named a member of it for the 
Section in which he lived, that of the Piques, Place Yenddme."^ 

> Mat, Pari, t, xvii, p. IS sq* de CasBagnac, t. iii. p. 449 aq. 

* Prudhomine, t. ii. p. 396 . * Ha now lived with Duplay, the joiner,, 

s Louvet, JktimoireSy p. 1?, sp. Gran. Rue St. Honor6. 
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Bat lie ayoided appearing fneminently in it, kept himaelf in a " 
‘Corner of tiie Coandl Chamber, yet directed all tihe atepp of the 
Ootnmme; and while the Legislative AaseAbly enisted, headed 
aevctal violent depntations to ito bar.* Marat was also a leading 
member o'fthe insnrreotionary Comnmne; snoh was their respect 
for him tht^ they assigned him a private tribune.* A Committee 
cf Sarveillance was appointed, which assumed all the functions 
‘Government; ordered, among other things, the barriers to be 
closed, passports to be suspended ; non-juring priests to lebve 
France within a fortnight ; the ladies of the Queen and several 
officers of the National Guard to be interrogated; decreed a 
number of arrests, thus filling £he prisons for the ensuing mas- 
sacres. The National Guard was reformed and increased by vast 
numbers of mere proletaries ; the property in the Royal Palaces 
and the* plate in the churches were seized; the Registers at the 
Hdtel de Yille began to be dated First year of the Republic.” 
On August 12th the Assembly surrendered the custody of the 
King and his fiimily to the Commune, and on the following day 
Potion conducted them from the Luxembourg to the Temple. 
Here the King was lodged in a gloomy apartment lighted by a 
single window, and famished with a wretched bed and a few 
chairs. I'he Royal family were not even j>rovided with necessary 
clothes. The Countess of Sutherland, lady of the English Am- 
bassador, sent some of her son's for the Dafiphin. The Tuileries 
had be^ abandoned to be plundered by the, mob. 

The Legislative Assembly was itself to be dissolved to make 
room for a National Convention. Robespierre had proposed this 
step at the Jacobin Cilub on the evening of August lOtL* On 
the 1 1th the Assembly decreed its own abdication, and fixed the 
mode of electing a Convention. The electoral franchise was now 
extended ; the distinction of active and inactive citizens was sup- 
pressed ; every Frenchman, aged twent/-five, living by his own 
labour or income, and not in domestic service, if be had taken 
the civic oath, was declared an elector.^ But the double degree 
of election was retained ; that is, primary assemblies to choose 
electoral assemblies, which last returned the deputies. The former 
‘ were to meet on Sunday, August 26th; the latter on Supday, 
September 2nd. • 

A mixed commission,^oompo8ed of -members of the Assembly 

’ Hortimer Tenwwi, t. SL lir. ix. creed tfast • oontribotioii of three deye* 

* Silt. Pail, t. xrii. p. ItS. htbonr i«m s neoeeeery qaeliftesdoa to 

* Ibid. p. 178. vote in the prinery eseembliee. Mht. 

* The Conetitoent Aeeembly had de> Paii. t. UL 
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and of the Commune, appointed to search the Tuileries^ found 
some Utters and docnmentsj which proved that the King had 
compromised himself with the connter-Bevolution.' The Commune 
compelled the Assembly to appoint an extraordinaiy critiiiinal 
tribunal. BobespierrO refused ^e presidency of it^ and had also 
resigned^ in April, the office of Public Accuser, which he had 
exercised since the preceding February. On the establishment 
of the new tribunal, August 18th, the Commune directed the 
guillotine to be permanently erected in the Place du Carrousel, 
but the knife to be removed every night.* The first victims of 
this tribunal were DelaportOirtWcndan^ of the Civil List, D^Angre- 
mont, the Queen^s master of languages, one Solomon, convicted 
of forgery, and the journalist Durozoy. Thus was inaugurated 
the reign of blood ; Bobespierre had invoked it in the last number 
of his Defenseur} The dominion of the ochlocracy had commenced,, 
of the men who were to strangle the Bevolution by their excesses, 
and prepare the way for a military despotism. Its advent waa 
signalized by some acta of senseless brutality. By order of the 
Commune, the statues of Henry IV., of Louis XIV., and Louis 
XV., and,, other monuments, were overthrown; they also decreed 
the destruction of all emblems and monuments of feudality and 
despotism, even in private houses.'* The title of Citoyen was to 
bo substituted for that of Monsieur; and in public acts after Van 
IV de la Uherte was to be added, Van I de Vegalite. 

But, though Paris seemed unanimous, the Bevolution of August 
10th was not universally welcomed in France. Symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction were manifested at Metz, Nanci, Bouen, Amiens, 
Strasbourg, and other places.^ Lafayette Conceived the idea of 
uniting the Directories of the Departments in a Congress, and 
opposing them to the National Assembly — in short, of confront- 
ing Paris with the provinces. The Municipality of S^an, where 
his army was stationed,^ was ready to secpnd the measure. He 
also thought of marching to Paris, with some regiments devotedly 
attached to him, when the National Guards would, in all proba- 

* B(g9port de Gohier, Hist. Pari, t. xvii. piillotine was desired and manufactured 
P* Schmidt, a pianoforte maker, of 

Hist, Pari, t. xvii. p. 211 . This in- Strasbourg. See Granier de Cassa^nc, 
atrument derived its name from Dr. Guil- Hist, dea Catiaes, t. iii. p. 1S2 : Croker, * 
lotin, a pl^sician of Paris, and member JE 2 s«ayviii. 
of the C&stituent Assembly, who first ^ Croker, Essaya^'p. 343 . * 

proposed it in October, 1789. His sug- ♦ Diival, Souvenirs de la Terreur^ t. ii. 

gestion, however, was not attended to, p. 176 S 4 .; Hist. Parl.x. xvii. p. 119. It' 
and it was not till March, 1792, that, by was a singular coincidence that the statuo 
the advice of M. Louk, secretary to the of Louis XIV., erected August 12 th, 
College of Snrgwns, it was first adopted 1692, was overthrown August 12 th, 1792. 
by the Legislative Assembly. The first * Temeau, t. iii. p. 44 . 
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bilityi have joined hinij and the Marseillese and pikemen might 
easily have been dispersed.^ Thus he might have saved t]|ie King 
and Constitution, but he wanted resolution £or so bold a stroke, 
andsonly did enough to insure his own fall. The Government 
superseded him, and, on the night of August 19tb, he fled with 
many of lys officers, hoping to reach the Dutch frontier and 
England ; but he was arrested by the Austrian outposts, trans- 
ferred for some unknown reasoQ to Prussian custody, and suc- 
cessively imprisoned at Wesel, Neisse, and Glatz.^ DumouHez 
was now appointed Commander-in-Chief of the two armies which 
covered the frontiers, and Lac*kner w^s superseded by Kellermann. 

The allies were now advancing. The Prussian light troops had 
entered the French territory, August 12th. Some of the inhabi- 
tants of Sierck having fired upon them from their windows, that 
place was abandoned to military execution ; a debut which pro- 
duced a bad impression.^ The main body of the Prussian army, 
which had taken three weeks to accomplish forty leagues, crossed 
the frontier, August 18th, and encamped at Tiercelot, where it 
formed a junction with the Austrians under Clairfait. Longwy, 
invested by the Duke of Brunswick and General Clairfajt, August 
20th, capitulated on the 24th. This event was seized upon by the 
Jacobin leaders, who artfully fomented the excitement which it 
naturally produced. The Assembly decreed that every citizen, in 
a besieged place, who talked of surrender, should be put to death ; 
that Lpngwy should be razed, and a now^ levy of 30,000 men 
made.^ On August 27th was given a grand funeral ffite,in honour 
of those who had fallen on the I0£h ; the passions of the people 
were roused by a loilg procession of their widows and orphans. 
Kext day Dan ton declared in the Assembly that the despots 
could be made to retreat only by a great pational cflnvulsion,” 
insisted on the necessity of seizing all traitors ; demanded autho- 
rity to make domiciliary visits, for the* purpose, as he said, of 
seizing the arms of suspected persons.^ These visits were made, by 
order of the Comrmine, on the night of August 29th, when several 


* Von Sybel, vol. ii. p. 51 sqq. (Enp. 
Transl.). Dumouriez says that twii-ihirds 
of the army of Flanders were with 
Lafayette, ibid. p. 51. 

* Tem^u, t. iii. p. 72 s^. At the 
Peace of Basle, 1795, the Prussians handed 
him over to Austria. He was^ow con- 
fined at Ohniitz, and was at length re- 
leased W Bonaparte at the Peace of 
Compo Formic, after a harsh confinement 
of four years. 


® Ho7nm€ t. i. p. 436. 

* Hist. Pari. t. xvii. p. 126. It was in 
the midst of these alarms* that several 
distinguished foreigners wore admitted 
French citizenship, a^ Priestlfey, Pa^e, 
Bentham, Wilberforra, Clarkson, Mackin- 
tosh, Pestalozzi, Washington, Hamilton, 
Maddison, Klopstock, Kosciusko, &c. — 
Pastes de la Rival, ap. Blanc, t. vii. p. 117. 

• Hist, Pari, t. xvii. p. 214. 
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thOQ(i 9 and person^ were arrested, but the greater part w^ere^leased 
on ihe Allowing da^.' The Assemblj at last made an endeavour 
to stem the insolent asstmption of anthoritj hj the Commune, 
and decreed, August 30th, the election of a new Municipality ; but 
Potion appeared at the bar at the he^ of a deputation on the 31st, 
and fifightened the Chamber into an abandonment of t]bie measure. 
On this occasion, Tallien, who read the address, uttered this 
ominous sentence, inserted mith Sbbeepi&rr^s own hand:^ 
have caused the refractory priests to be arrested ; they are con- 
fined in a private house, and in a few days the soil of liberty will 
be purged of their presence ! 

On Sunday morning, September 2nd, news arrived at Paris that 
Verdun had been invested; that the Duke of Brunswick, in sum- 
moning it, had declared that places which did not surrender trould be 
abandoned to the fury of the soldiery.** The Commune now directed 
the barriers to be closed, horses to be seized to convey troops to 
the frontier; citizens to hold themselves in readiness to march at 
the first signal. Alarm-guns were fired, the tocsin was rung, the 
generale beaten. These measures had the intended effect. Let 
us fly to .meet the enemy cried the people. But another por- 
tion, better instructed, shouted : Let us hasten to the prisons, 
— which had just been filled — " shall we leave these traitors be- 
hind us, to murder our wives and children if we perish A 
rational fear of a few thousand unarmed prisoners ! 

Such was the beginning of the horrible Massacbes of Seftembeb. 
The first victims were some priests, who were being conveyed in 
carriages to the prison ofithe Abbaye, about half- past two in the 
afternoon ; several of whom were murdered before they reached 
the prison. When the carriages entered the court it wa^ found to 
be filled with a multitude of people, who must have been admitted 
by the authorities. The massacre at this place lasted till five 
o'clock, when a voice exclaimed, There is nothing more to be 
done here ; let us go to the Carmelites." This prison contained 
1 86 ecclesiastics and three laymen. The priests were asked whether 
they would take the civic oath ? and on their heroically refusing, 
they were conducted to the garden of the convent, and despatched 
with muskets andawords. Only fourteen contrived to escape over 
the walk. About six in the evening an officer* of the National 
Guard informed the General Council of the Municipality of what 
was passing. This body could, doubtless, have arrested the mas- 

* Terneau, La Tetreur, t. iii. p. 175 

note. 


* IM, Pari, t, xvii. pp. 163—167. 

* Ibid, p. 336. 
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saores, ^ tliej beea bo indined, by ordering' oot the Natibnar 
Guard; bnt they contented themaelves wkih sendfi^ig oommiBBaries, 
to the different prisons to protect pmolls inoaroerated for debt ; 
thus bhoyring that they had the poi^ to save the rest, had they 
been so disposed, and, therefore, virtnally sanctioning their 
mnrder. ^ey went through we &rce of sending a message to 
the Assembly to deliberate respecting the crowds assembled at 
the prisons.* Bnt the Assembly was frightened and powerless. 
All it did was to send some commissaries, who, after a few rain 
attempts to be heard, retired. The prisoners were subjected to 
a sort of burlesque trial. < Maillard, the gfrim hero of the Bastille, 
acted the part of judge ; ten armed men, seated at a table, formed 
an extempore jury. Similar scenes passed at the other prisons 
during fiVe consecutive days. The verdic^ " Liberate the gentle- 
man," was the signal to the unhappy wretch who*thought he 
had escaped. Some who boldly avowed that they wore Royalists 
were spared ; any equivocation or falsehood was attended with 
certain death. A young lady, Mdlle. Sombreuil, saved her father 
by consenting to drink a glass of wine mixed with human blood.^ 
Among the victims were the Minister Montmorin, and |he beau- 
tiful Princess de Lamballe, one of the Queen’s favourites, who was 
murdered because she refused the oath of hatred of Royalty. Her 
body was subjected to the most obscene brutalities ; her head was 
cut off, stuck on a pike, and paraded before the Temple, when a 
mnnicipgkl officer insisted that the Queen shoqld go to the window. 
She fainted at the sight. When the murderers had cleared the 
chief prisons, they went to the BicStre* and La Sslpfitridre, and 
massacred women and children, paupers and lunatics. While these 
revolting scenes were enacting, Danton, Desmoulins, Fabre d’Eg- 
lantine, and Robert, with their wives, sat down to a* luxurious 
banquet. The total number of victims at Paris is reckoned at 
between 1,400 and 1,500,* to whom must'be added the prisoners 
detained at Orleans— forty-three in number. Alquier, President * 
of the Department Seine et Oise, rode post-haste to Paris to in- 
treat Danton to spare them ; he was told by the “ Minister of 
Justice I ’’ to mind his own business. These prisoners were all 
massacred bnt three, September 9th. Among them were the ex- 
Minister. De Lessart and the Duke de Brissac, formerly com- 
mander of the King's guard. The ruffian Fournier, called the 

‘ Hist, ParL t. xvii. p. 850. ap. &r. de Cassagnac, t iii. p. 340 iq. ; 

* See Terneaa, La Ttrreur^ L iLp. 288 L. Blano, t. lii. p. 196. M. Terneau 

note. (t. ill. p. 548) estimate* them at 1868. 

* Fradhomme, HtH, gen, $t impart. 
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American, but who was in reality a native of Auvergne, leader^ of 
the band which committed this massacre, had a regular commis^ 
sion from Bolandj Minister of the Interior 

The Committee of Surveillance addressed a circular the 
diflferent departments, September 3rd, calling upon them to follow 
the l>loody example set by the capital, as a necessary means of 
public safety. This circular, which bears among other signatures 
that of Marat, was forwarded with the counter-sign of Danton. 
It is not so* generally known that Danton added a circular of his 
own, exhorting the inhabitants of the provincial towns to fly to 
arms and leave nobody behind who might trouble them during 
the march against the enemy The exhortations produced, how- 
ever, but little effect, and, on the whole, the Septembrists failed 
in the provinces. At Rheims about eight persons were murdered, 
eleven at Lyon, fourteen at Meaux. At the last place the assassins 
are said to have come from Paris.^ 

There can be no doubt that the September massacres were pre- 
meditated, though a few ultra-revolutionary writers, including 
M. Louis Blanc, have maintained the contrary. They appear to 
have beQii determined on at latest by August 26th, and probably 
one of the chief objects of them was to influence the elections for 
the Convention.^ It can be proved that the Ministry knew of 
them ‘beforehand ; that the concierges and other authorities at the 
prisons were prepared for what was to happen ; that the assassins, 
consisting chiofly o^Marseillese and Federal soldiers, were quietly 
admitted into the prisons ; that great part of them were hired and 
paid for their bloody work that records of the Sections still 
existing, as those of the Sections Luxembourg and Poisonniere, 
show that the massacres were deliberately voted ; and that the 


* Terneau, La t. iii. p. aCS. 

For details of the massacres, see the /a- 
iion of the Abbe Sicard, und Joiirgniac 

f St. Meal'd, Mon atonic de. hfunn, iu 
Barri^re’s Bihlioth. des Mtm, t. xviii. 

^ From the ari'hivcs of Angers, ap. Von 
Sybel, lievolutionsziit^ B. i. S. .'»48, vol. ii. 
JK 99 (Eng. Trans.). 

9 Hint, Pari, t. xvii. p, 433 sipj.; Tuu- 
longeon, t. ii. p. 292. 

Von S^l {ibid, p. 69). 

* M. L. Blanc, Hift, de la P^vol. t. vii. 
p. 206, ^nies this fact ; asserts that no 
traces can be found in the accounts of the 
Communt of wages paid to the execu- 
tioners, and contends that any entrie.s of 
money paid to workmen at this time relate 
only to the burial of the bodies. But 
though he has diligently used the HUt, 


Parlemntaire, he seems to have over- 
looked the following passage; Mandut 
du 4 Sept, sifne N — , .Je— , La — , com- 
missah'es de la Coiimnine, vise Me — : 
ail profit de Gil -Pet — , pour prix dii 
tem])8 qu*i1s ont mis, lui et trois do ses 
camarades a Texp^ditiuri de.s pretres de 
St. Firmin pendant 2 jours, suivant la 
requisition qiii est fuite ‘aux dits commis- 
saires par la section des Sans Culoties, 
qui les a mis en ouvrage, ci . . . 48 liv.'^ — 
k, P. t, xviii. p. 231 . 'ITie word txfidi- 
tioHy evidently a Vuphemism^ can hardly 
mean burial. See further respecting pay- 
ment of the murderers, Gr. de Cassagnac, 
Hht, des Causes f^'c, t, iii. p. 240; Ter- 
neau, La Terreur,'t, iii. note xviii. This 
last note may be considered as decisive of 
the question of organization. 
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same thing was done in other places may be inferred from the 
circumstance that in the registers of several Sections the leaves 
containing the transactions of September 2nd and 3rd are tom 
ont.^ A further proof of foreknowledge and design is that many 
prisoners were liberated by the leaders of the Commune before the 
massacres b^gan, either from pnvate friendship, or for the sake of 
money. The Prince de Poixand Beaumarchais bought their lives 
of Panis and Manuel.* But there were doubtless some volunteer 
assassins. It is said that among the murderers at' the Abbaye 
were persons established as apparently respectable tradesmen in 
the neighbourhood, and that Ihe murderers of the priests at the 
Carmes were well-dressed men armed with fowling-pieces, and 
belonging evidently to the wealthier class.'^ 

The chief instigators of the massacres were Danton, Marat, and 
the Committee of Surveillance; one of the principal agents of 
them was Billaud Yarennes. At the prison of La Force, members 
of the Municipality, in their scarves of office, presided over and 
legalized the butchery.^ Robespierre^s share in these, atrocities, 
if more obscure, is hardly less certain. He was too wary to take 
any prominent part. But that he had a foreknowledge of the 
massacres appears from the fact, that he, as well as Tallien and 
others, reclaimed from the prisons somje priests who had been 
their tutors.® Panis, one of the most active of the Committee of 
Surveillance, was Robespierre^s creature, acting only by his com- 
mand. ^Robespierre afterwards endeavoured to exculpate himself 
by some glaring falsehoods. He affirmed that he had ceased to 
go to the Commune before the massacres ^)ccurred ; yet the minutes 
record his presence September 1st and 2nd.® Petion also declared 
that he saw Robespierre at the Hdtel de Ville during the masmcres, 
and reproached him with the part ho had taken in the* denuncia- 
tions and arrests.^ 

The Girondists a?e not exempt from Ulame, though their part 
in the massacres was that of cowardly connivance. We have 
mentioned Boland’s agency in the matter of the Orleans prisoners. 
The journals published under the patronage of the Minister of the 
Interior represented the massacres asnecessary and just.® Potion, 
when applied to by men bespattered with blood for orders rcspect- 

The proceeding of all the Sections ’ Blanc, t. rii. pp. 1-&4, 214. * 

will be found in Terneau, La Terreur, * Michelet, t. iv. p. 175. 

t. iii. note xiii. See also Sorel, * Ibid, -p. 1*21. 

des Cannes^ ch. ix.; Michelet, Hist, de la * Ibid. p. 124. 

Rivol, t. iv. p. 132. 7 Fradbomme, ap. Cassagnac, t. iii. 

* Fradhomine, ap Von Sybel, Revolu- p. 240 . M. Blanc omits this ante lote. 
tionszeity B. i. S. 530. ■ Blanc, t vii. p. 186 sq. 
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ing eightj prisoners at La Force, exclaimed, Do for the besfc ! ^ 
and offered the assassins some wine.^ Brissot was publicly charged 
by Chabot with having informed him, on the morning of Sep* 
tember 2nd, of the plot to massacre the prisoners.^ When it ms 
too late, the Girondists bestirred themselves a little, and procured 
the dissolution of the Committee of Surveillance. 

The massacres were attended and followed in Paris by the 
greatest disorders. The populace broke into the royal cellars 
in the Carrousel, and, in their new capacity of sovereign, appro- 
priated the contents. Watches and trinkets were demanded in 
the streets as offerings to the country. The Oarde Meuble was 
broken open and many of the crown diamonds stolen, among 
them the celebrated l^gent. Sargent, Panis, Deforgues, and 
other members of the Municipal Committee, divided thil spoils of 
the murdered.* The property stolen must have amounted to 
many million francs. 

From these revolting scenes we turn with pleasure to view the 
French character on a brighter side. With patriotic enthusiasm 
volunteers enrolled themselves in great numbers ; during a fort- 
night 1,^00 men left Paris daily for the frontier.* The Marseillese, 
however, the perpetrators of the massacres, who had been main- 
tained at the expense of.the Commune, refused to march.® Marat 
proclaimed that he had other work for them to do at Paris. 
Patriotic gifts poured in ; even the market women brought 4,000 
francs. Verdun ha^ surrendered, September 2nd, aftey a bom- 
bardment of fifteen hours ; but the suicide of Beaurepaire, the 
commandant, who had q)posed the capitulation, might apprize 
the Prussians of theresistance they were likely to meet. Dumouriez 
who Lad only 25,000 men to oppose to the much superior forces 
of the Duke of Brunswick, had determined to occupy the forest of 
Argonne, a branch of the Ardennes which separates the Trois 
Ev^ch^s from Champagne Pouilleuse, and to make it the Ther- 
xnopylmof France.® But being driven from two of the passes he 
had occupied, and a superior force of the allies threatening to turn 
his flank, he retreated in the night of September 14th tp St. 
Menehould. Here he was joined by Kellermann and Bournon- 
ville with their divisions, which brought up his army to more 
than 5Q,000 men. The Prussians attacked EeU^hnann at Valmy, 


* Evidence of Chabot in the trial of the 
Oirondists. Hist, Pari, t xxic. pp. 49, 
71, S8, 106. 

* Hist, Pari, t xx. p. 444. 

’ ArcMve$ de la Siine, ap. Michelet, 


Btvol, t ▼. p. 117 ; Hem, t. tv. p. 223. 

• ^ Hist, Pari, t. xviii. p. 333. 

* Temeau, t. iii. p. 126. 

^ For this campaign see the MhMiree 
of Dumouries, t ui. 
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September 20&, but the Duke of Brunswick withdrew the 
columns which had been formed^ and were^aotually marching to 
storm the heights^ to the^great chagrin of the King of Prussia^ 
who t^aS present^ and had ordered the advance. The Duke de 
Chartres^ eldest son of the Duke of Orleans, and his brother, 
the Duke de Montpensier, were present at this battle, which was 
little more &an a cannonade. It had, however, important conse- 
quehces. The Prussians, deceived by the representations of the 
French emigrants, that their advance would be a mere military 
promenade, had not provided themselves with magazines ; the 
peasants had laid waste the surrounding country, bad weather set 
in, the roads became almost impracticable, the men were suffer- 
ing severely from dysentery. The stories about the Duke of 
Brunswick having been tampered with by the French are most 
probably false, but it is certain that he di^ not push the war with 
much ardour.^ Instead of advancing on Ch&lons, as the King of 
Prussia, the Bussian, Austrian, and emigrant parties desired, the 
Duke renewed negotiations with Dumourioz ; offered much milder 
conditions than those previously threatened ; said nothing about 
restoring the ancient regime] demanded only the releye of the 
King, and the cessation of all propagandism. Dumouriez would 
have willingly made a separate peace wi^h Prussia ] but the Con- 
vention had now assembled ; the Executive Council refused to 
listen to any terms till the French territory had been evacuated ; 
and Dumouriez, in reply to the Duke^s proposals, handed to the 
Prussian envoy the decree establishing a Republic ! There was 
now nothing left to the Prussians but ip retreat, and Dumouriez, 
authorized by Danton, did not molest them. They crossed the 
Rhine at Coblenz towards the end of October, and Dumouriez re- 
turned to Paris to enjoy his succqss^ and arrevage a plafi of opera-, 
tions against Belgium. On the 17th of October King Frederick 
William II. wrote IS) the Empress Catharine that the inclemency 
of the weather had forced him to retreat ; that he should not for- 
sake the great cause, but that he must be compensated wit!) a still 
larger share of Poland t At the same time Austria was urging on the 
Bussian Court her claim to Baireuth and Anspach ; and Francis II., 
in a letter to the King of Prussia (October 29th) , expressed his 
resolution to act with him ygainst the common enemy, and at the 
same time to procure the compensation to which both were entitled.^ 
The Nahonal ConveStion charged with the drawing up of a 

> Hcmm i. pp. 8S1, 461, &c. d^4tat^ t. i p. 496 sq. 

* Hist, Pari t. xix. p. 179 8q.$ Mmm » Von l^bel, iJ. 185 sqq. (Eng. Tr.). 
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new Constitution, assembled September 2lsiii The Girondists, or 
Brissotins, who had sat on the left or opposition benches in the 
Legislative, formed the right of the Convention. In appearance 
they had the superiority. They occupied the Ministry, ^they 
had a majority in the Assembly, and were supported by the 
moderate party. But they had placed themselves in a false posi- 
tion. They had gone too far for the Constitutionalists, and not 
far enough for the ultra-democrats and Jacobins. Opposite to them 
in terrible array was the faction of the Mountain, so called from 
the members of it occupying the highest benches on the left. The 
nucleus of this faction was formed by the twenty-four Parisian 
deputies and some violent Repiiblicans from the Departments. 
The election of deputies had commenced at Paris, September 2nd, 
and there can be no doubt that the massacres had a vast influence 
on the returns.^ The list, headed by Robespierre and closed by 
the Duke of Orleans, now called Philippe Egalite,^ contains, among 
other names notorious in the annals of the Revolution, those of 
JDanton, Collot d^Herbois, Manuel, Billaud Varennes, Camille 
Desmoulins, Marat, Legendre the butcher, Panis, Sergent, Frferon, 
Fabre d^Eglantino, Robespierre^s brother Augustine, David the 
painter, The Duke of Orleans, by accepting a seat in the 
Convention, identified himself with the mortal enemies of the 
King, his relative. T6ward8 the end of 1791 a reconciliation 
had been attempted through Bertrand de Moleville. The King 
received the Duke and appeared entirely satisfied. But when 
the latter attended tlie lev^e on the following Sunday, the courtiers 
pressed round him, trod on his toes, and drove him to the door. 
Other insults followed so marked and numerous that he was com- 
pelled to retire. On descending the stairs he was spit upon. 
.From this^ moment he abandoned himself to an implacable hatred, 
and vowed to revenge himself on the King and Queen.^ The 
strength of the Mountain lay, not in their number, but in their 
being supported by the Jacobin Club, the Commune, and conse- 
quently the Parisian populace, then the supreme power in the 
State. * They had succeeded in driving the Jacobins from the 


* Terneaii, La Ttrriur, t. iii. p. 192 5 

Croker, p. 946 j Michelet, 

t. iv. pp. 206, 217. 

* llie (Vigin of this name is thus ex- 

g laincd : all persons absent from France 
aving been placed on the list of 
and the Duke of Orleans’s daughter, with 
her governess, Madame de Gonlis, being 
in England for purposes of education, the 
Duke went to the Hotel de Ville, to solicit 


the striking out of their names. Manuel 
said, that no petition in the name of 
Bourbon could oe received, apd pointing 
to the statue of invited the Duke 

to take it for his god-mother, w'hich he 
did to save his child. Itenw Hitrosn. 
2 Stir. No. viil ap. Cassagnae, Hist, aes 
Causes, t. iii. p. 395. 

* Bertrand de Moleville, Jfcm, t L 
p. 278 sq. 
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Clab| and had filled their places with Sans-culottes. Between the 
Gironde and the Mountain, voting sometimes with one, some- 
times with'the other, was seated the Plain, or the Marsh {Marais), 
consisting principally of new members without settled political 
connections. Their .principles generally inclined them to the 
Rigid, but terror often compelled them to vote with the Left} 

The Convention, on the very first day it assembled, although 
only 371 members were present out of 749, decreed, on the motion 
of the Abbe Gregoire, the abolition of royalty.^ This event had 
been prepared in the Legislative Assembly. At the instance of 
Chabot, September 4th, all the members had cried, King!'^ 
and taken an oath of eternal hatred to royalty.^ On September 
22nd, the Republic was proclaimed under the windows of the 
T^jmplo. Louis XVI. heard, it is said, the sentence of deposition 
without emotion, and continued to read a* book on which he was 
engaged. It was now ordered that the date of fourth year of 
liherfy should be altered to first of the llep\ihlic. 

A struggle for power between the Girondists and the Mountain^ 
was inevitable. The Girondists charged their adversaries with 
promoting social anarchy in order to establish a dictatorship ; 
while the Mountain denounced the Girondists as aiming to divide 
France into several Federated Republics^ after the manner of the 
United States of America ; nay, they efen imputed to them a 
design to restore royalty by means of a civil war. These were the 
war-cries of the two parties. Uanton made some attempt to 
conciliate them, but without success. It was the Girondists who 
began the attack, Brissot preluded it by an article in his Journal, 
September 23rd; ** and Kersaint followed it up next day by a 
speech in the Convention. The massacres were made the chief 
topic of ofience. It is time," exclaimed Kersaint, to erect 
scaffolds for assassins, and for those who promote assassination 
adding, Perhaps, it requires some cours^e to speak of assassins 
in this place." ^ Barbaroux was put forward to made a desultory 
and unformal attack upon Robespierre, which led to nothing. 
The debate is chiefly remarkable for the first appearance in public 
of Marat. The Convention was not composed of very scrupulous 
persons ; yet, when Marat mounted the tribune he waa greeted 
^ith uniyersal shouts of astonishment and horror*. • I^have a 

' Thos. Payne had been retnrn^ for the * Hist Pari, t. xix. p. 81. 

Pas de Calais, Dr. Priestley for the Depart- * Ibid. t. xvii. p. 437. 

nient of the Orne, and Anacharsis Clootz * Patrioie Fran^ais, No. lUO. 

for that of the Oise. Priestley declined * Hist, Pari. t. xix. p. 39. 

to serve because he did not speak French. 
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great laany persoBaJi enemies h^/Mie cooUj remarked. '' All^ 
All I " exclaime^ the deputies, rising simnltweousl;. Nothing 
^ daunted, Marat went on to defend Bobesperr^. In ^e course 
of his speech ^he ayowed having incited the people te- the 
massacres, and concluded it with denottnoing the Assembly as 
useless.^ Cries now arose on all sides,* To the Abbaye I to the 
" Abbaye ! But Marat outbraved all attempts to put him down. 
He h^ an inexhaustible fund of self-love and self-conceit. In a 
.debate on October 4th, he declared his contempt for ‘the decrees 
of the Assembly, and replied to the bursts of laughter which this 
excited by exclaiming, ''No I you dannot hinder the man of genius 
from throwing himself into the future — ^you cannot appreciate the 
man of education who knows the world and anticipates events.^^ ^ 
He despised the people, whose fnend he called himself, and jbo 
« whose blood-thirsty passions he pandered.^ His cynicism, his filthy 
QxtoVior and affectation of austcro poverty, were bqt masks. He 
was not half so dirty at home as abroad. His cadaverous com- 
plexion, his greenish eyes, his greasy locks, bound up in a Madras 
handkerchief, his well-worn apparel, made his person squalid and 
disgusting ; but his rooms are said to have been adorneii with silk 
draperies, flowers, gilding, luxurious ottomans.^ 

On October 8th Buzot proposed to the Convention a project 
for a departmental guai^ of 4,470 men. The scheme was violently 
denounced at the Jacobins and in Robospierre^s Journal. " The 
two preceding Assemblies had not needed any guard ; now, when 
a Republic was established, the Convention could exist only by the 
means which support a tyranny ! W as not the Assembly guarded 
by Frenchmen ? What were the Parisians but a portion of the 
French people ? But the strongest arguments against the mea- 
sure werc^.the threatening deputations from the Sections, and 
especially from the Faubourg St. Antoine. The Girondists were 
compelled to abandon their guard ; but the arrival of a third band 
of Marseillcse, under the auspices of Barbaroux, encouraged them 
to proceed to their attacks upon the Mountain. On October 29th, 
Louvet, the author of the licentious *novel of Fauhlaa, ihade a 
formal, but rambling accusation of Robespierre,^ when Bardre 
, assisted hii^ escape by an insult. " If,^^ he said, "there was in the 
Assembly a man like Cassar, Cromwell, or Sylla,'hewou}d aocusb 

> Hist Pari, t xix. p. 9^ sq. that of Parillffis du P^atfU, 

• * Ibid, <. No, 40^, ap. ClWgnac, t lit p. 419. 

* Thus, fbr instance, he exclaims in his * Madbime Bolsm, M&mowes, t u. 
Journal: Eternal asses {hadaxtds), with p. 2^7 (ed. Berville et Barri^re, 1827). 
#Nrhat epithets would I not overwhelm. * Hist Pari, t. xix. p. 482 sqq. 
you, if I knew any more humiliating than 
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' idm> for siij^ intt ir«M 19 bi%6I^Mu(- U> liberty; but iSbe }itfle 
dbbblm i;i revel^bMi fnolitioi^ 9 f tbe liour^ 'v^o would neter 
wter tie domail'^liiflt^/were Upt’^wwtby^to occupy the vaJu- 
time of f!&e Aisembly/* Be then moved thi^t they should pass 
to the cxrdet of the day : which was accordingly done.’ 

. We tooigt now Vevert to the war on the frontiers. After the 
retreat of the Prussians, the French General Custine, who was 
actii^ against the Austrians, had pushed on with his division to 
Spires, which he took by a eoifp de main. Learning here that 
the French would be welcomed as deliverers in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces, he sent a detachment of 4,500 men to Worms, who ^re 
received ^th open arms ; and he published a proclamation con- 
taining the democratic maxim then in vogue : War to the palace, 
peace to the cottage.^^^ Custine appear^ before Mentz^ October 
19th, which place surrendered on the 2l8t. Here*he opened a* 
club on the, model of the Jacobins, and was joined by many 
ecclesiastics, eager to break their vows ; while the peasants also 
manifested a disposition to rise. Another French corps had' 
occupied Frankfort without resistance, October 22nd. These 
successes, however, were not unmixed with reverses. ^Bournon- 
ville, repulsed in an attempt upon Treves at an advanced season 
of the year, retired into Lorraine. Custine, instead of seizing 
Coblenz, whither the Elector of Mentz bad fled with his Court 
after the capture of his capital, remained inactive, bribed, it is 
sajd, b;|^ the Prussians ; be also neglected tbe^defenee of Frankfort, 
which the Prussians re-entered, December 2nd. 

In conformity with their scheme of nevolutionizing all Europe, 
the French had also declared war against the King of Sardinia ; 
«a French army under General Montesquieu .soon after entered 
Savoy, and occupied Chamb^ry, September 23rd. The* Savoyards 
received the French with open arms. Hence Montesquieu was 
to have pushed on to Geneva, threatening Switzerland and Italy ; 
but his negotiations with the Genevese displeased the Assembly ; 
his impeachment was decreed, and it.was with difficulty that he 
sav^ himself by flying to Geneva itself.^ About the same time • 
a French* division under General Anselme entered Nice, and 
captured Villa Franca on the first liummons.^ * * ^ 

Meanwhile on Hhe side of Flanders, the Austrians, under Duke 
Albert of Sate-Te^hen, had bombarded Lilfe, but without effect ; 

‘ HiH. Park %. xsC n. 221 aq. ^ 4d8>519, t iL pp. 1-99. 

* Honm0 ^eUa, t. u p. 46. See ibis * Vim l^bel, u. 16A aq. (En^. Tnma!.> 

wmik f6r the whole campaign, t. i. pt^. * Bu^.Pturi, t xtx, p. 169 eq. 
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and finding themselves deserted by the Prassiaiis, had taken up^ ' 
under Clairfait, a fortified position at Jemappes^ nemr Mons. H^e 
they were attacked* and defeated by Damonxiez^ now appointed 
General of the army of the Ardennes (November 6th). ^The 
Duke de Chartres (Louis Philippe) was present in this aemon. 
The victory of Jemappes opened Belgium^to the French ; MonSj 
Brussels^ Li^ge^ Namur^ Antwerp, and other places, teSL auooes- 
eively into their hands; and by the middle of December the con- 
quest of the Austrian Netherlands was completed. The Jacobins 
now sent agents thither to propagate their revolutionary doctrines. 
But the Flemings, who had at fiifst received the French with 
enthusiasm, soon discovered that their yoke was heavier than 
that of their former masters ; were disgusted by the requisitions 
made upon them, and a system of general pillage. Dutnouriez, 
who disapproved these things, and had a scheme for the conquest 
of Holland, to which the Girondists were opposed, now came to 
Paris to remonstrate. He wished also to baffle the Jacobins and 
rescue the King from their hands. In addition to these successes, 
a French fleet had appeared in November before Naples, and had 
compelled^the Bourbon King to recognize the French Republic 
»tTie first acknowledgment of it by a foreign Power. 

On December 3rd the Convention decreed that Louis XYI. . 

< • 

should be brought to trial before them. A committee of twenty- 
four which had been named to examine the papers found at the 
Tuileries, delivered a report conceived in a spirit of the most viru- 
lent hostility towards the King.^ His death had been deWnded 
by deputations of the sect^ions, and in addresses from the affiliated 
Jacpbin Clubs, and had been represented in puppet shows in the 
public streets and squares. The Constitution had declared the. 
King inviblable, and his Ministers responsible. The only head 
^ under which he could be arraigned was treasonable negotiations 
with foreign Powers, fof- which the penalty was abdication ; but 
that penalty Jie had already'paid on the 10th of August. It was 
necessary, therefore, to abandon all appeal to the law, and to 
substitute the plea of State necessity, of which the Sovereign 
People was the judge, and the Convention as its representative. 
In a debath on November 13th the fanatical St. Just con- 
tended that the King could not be judged as ai citizen, bjit as an 
enemy ; that he w^ not included in the«national contmt, and 
could npt, therefore, be tried by the citil law, but by the law of 

* Hist, Pari, t. X3C. p, 239 sqq. It bein^ an aceapareitr, orVorestaller of 
charged Louie, among otifer things, with sugar, wheat, and coffee. 
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na^ons. He denonnoed ihe inoifezuiiye Lotda as another CatQiiiet 
complaiafid that the eighteen^ oentory was less advanced than 
the age df Osssar; then tiie tyrant was immolated in the Senate 
wi&^no other finrinalitieB thim twenty>twb dagger Idimsts, with 
regai^ to no odier laws than the liberty of Bome.^ Bobespierre 
adopted the arguments of his firiend St. Just. Louis, he exclaimed, 
is King, the BepubUo is founded ; either then Louis is already 
condemned, or the Bepublio is not acquitted. You invoke the 
Constitution in his &vour ; but the Constitution forbids what yon 
have already done ; go, fling yourselves at his feet and implore 
his mercy I* The Ministry add the majority of the Convention 
were also for a trial, in order to promote their foreign propagan- 
dism by the terror which it wotfld inspire. But when they found 
that England, instead of fevouring their views, had been com* 
pletely alienated by the September massacres, and*might pro- ’ 
bably institute a war of vengeance for the Eing^s death,” they 
changed their tone, especially as they began to feel some appre- 
hensions about their own fate; for the attacks of the Jacobins 
were now directed against them as well as the King. They pro- 
posed, indeed, that the trial should proceed, but they ^oped to 
avert the sentence by demanding that it should be ratified by 
the primary electors. A futile method 1, for the tans-culoUee of 
Paris were the real arbiters of the question, and to get the better 
of them was a plain impossibility. For though the great mass of 
the people sympathized with the King an^d the Gironde, the 
Mountain prevailed by its unscrupulous audacity, and the better 
classes were paralyzed by fear. , . 

While Louis was thus savagely denounced, he and his family 
were leading a most exemplary life at the Tqmple. The King 
rose at six -o’clock and devoted himself to religious exen:ises. At 
nine the family assembled for breakfast, after which Louis in- 
structed his son in Latin and geography ; *Marie' Antoinette gave 
lessons to her daughter; while Madame Elizabeth read boo^ of 
devotion or employed herself with needlework. At one, the' 
family again met for dinner ; after which the children played 
together, while the King and Queen played a- game of chess or 
piquet, or took a waUc in the wretched garden, but under the 
inspectiop of two municipal officers. Niqp was the hour for bed- 
time, when Louis, having gd^en his blessingf to his family, con- 
cluded the day, as he hiiil begun it, with exercises of devotion. 

' HitH Pari, t xx. p. 330. * Mm, t. Xxi. p. 163 nq. 

* Sfbel il. p. 273 *q. (Eng. Tr.): 
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But they were not suffered to enjoy even this quiet life ml^oat 
molestation. Potion appointed as their warder the ferooioua 
yagabond who had threatened the King^s life on Jftne 20th* 
This fellow took a pleasure in annoying the royal prisopaers i 
sometimes he would sing the Carmagnole before them ; sometimes^ 
knowing that the Queen disliked tobaoco, he would puff it in her 
face. Manuelj with a malicious plepaure, related to the King the 
victories of the Bepublic, and ordered all his decorations and 
orders to be removed.* ‘ 

On December 10th the accusation of the King was read to the 
Convention. The principal charges alleged against him were : 
his having suspended the sittings of the National Assembly^ 
June- 20th; and subsequently attempted to. dictate to and overawe 
it j having collected troops to support despotism by force; having 
caused many persons to be killed at the siege of the BastillO; and 
having ordered the governor to hold out to the last extremity ; 
having summoned the regiment of Flanders to Versailles, followed 
by the fete of the gardes du corps, &c. ; having sanctioned 
Bouille^s massacre at Nanci; having corrupted Mirabeau and 
others; fhe flight to Varenues and manifest drawn tip on that 
occasion; having caused the people to be fired ,on in the Champ 
de Mara ; having kept secret the Convention of Klnitz, of which 
he was the head; having paid large sums of money to the 
^ emigrants ; having purposely neglected the amy, thus causing 
the fall of Longwy^ and Verdun; having neglected the navy; 
having provoked the insurrection of August 10th in order to 
massacre the people, t&c 4 But this last charge was felt to be so 
shameless that it was subsequently withdrawn.^ 

On the following day Louis was brought before the Convention 
to be interrogated on these charges. Some he justified, some he 
denied ; of some he declared that he had no knowledge, of othera 
he thtew the responsibility on his Ministers. Nor must it be 
concealed that his denials were sometimes not only in the face of 
facts, but even of hia own handwriting. He disclaimed all know- 
ledge of ^n iron safe found in the walls of the Tuileries, and of 
the papers it contained. Some of these revealed Mirabeau's 
venality ; in consequence of which his bust at the Jacobins was 
overthrown, and that'in^the Convention veiled till-his guilt shoidd 
be more fully proved. 

^ Joumdi de Cl^ry (ooDtaining t^e R^vohti'deBmalheurBqi/CeUeaoccasionnfs,, 
BtcitdeB SvhienuntB arrivts au by t. ii liv. ii. 

the King^s daughter) $ Hut. abre^ti'^e la » Hist. ParL t. xxi. 259-376. 
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XicmiSi'^after a furiotta resiataAce of the Mountain, vraa allowed 
^eounael for Ua defence ; and lie aelected Target and Tronohet for 
that purpose. Target being too ill to act, Lamoignon de Male- 
ahesbea yolunteered to supply his place. 'WhfiXL that venerable 
old man appeared at the Temple, Louis embraced him and ex- 
•claimed: ^'Your sacrifice is the more generous, as you will 
expoft you^ own life without being able to save mine I Both 
Malesherbqs and Tronchet being old and feeble, they procured, 
with the consent of the Assembly, the aid of Des^ze, a young and 
brilliant advocate of Bordeaux. When the King was arraigned, 
December 26th, Deseze made a^ powerful speech in his defence. 
Dividing the head*8 of accusation into things done before, and 
things done after the King^s acceptance of the Constitution, he 
argued that the former were covered Ijy that act, the latter by 
the inviolability which the Constitution conferred u^on him ; and 
he concluded with a glowing culogium on Louisas virtues, his 
benevolence, his mildness, and his justice. After his counsel had 
concluded, the King read a short address, in which he only pro- 
tested against the imputation of having shed his subjects^ blood 
■on August 10th. ^ ^ 

When Louis had retired it was decreed, on the motion of Cou- 
thon, that the debate on the judgment of Louis Capet should be 
continued without interruption till sentence had been pronounced. 
The Girondists, either from a sentiment of compassion, or for 
their ojv;u political ends, wished to save tlje King^s life.# Verg- 
niaud^s speech deprecating regicide was a masterpiece of eloquence. 
The Girondists proposed an appeal 4io the people, which, as " 
sovereign^ possesses the prerogative of mercy, and ought, there- 
fore, to be consulted. This was opposed by Robespierre and 
Marat. Robespierre, the cold-blooded and sophistical dis.ciple of 
Rousseau, now showed, by excellent arguments, the absurdity 
and inconvenience of consulting the people on afiSairs of State 
yet, if they were competent to decide any political question at all, 
surely none more simple could be submitted to them than that of 
the condemnation or acquittal of the King. The appeal was lost ; 
and it was decided that the question, as to .the King^s guilt, 
stibold be put on January 14th, 1793. The Conventi6n, during 
the interval, ezhibite<f scenes of the most extraordinary wiolence. 
To work upon the passipus of the people and of the deputies,.a 
procession of the wounded of August 10th, accompanied by the 
widows and orphans of the slain, defiled through the Convention ; 

I But, Pari, t xxil p. 57. • Ihid, p. 1C8 iqq/*' 
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the orator of the Sections called for the death of Lonis, the in- 
famous assassin of thousands of Frenchmen I ^ In discussing 
King's fate^ the Girondists and Mountain seemed, obserres 
M. L. Blanc, to be contending bver his corpse. The members of 
the different sides rushed one upon another as if about to engage 
in a general fight ; vociferous cries continued for ho^irs, daring 
which nobody could be heard ; the President broke his l^ell in 
vain attempts to restore order. 

On January 14th the three following questions were submitted 
to the Convention :—-l. Is Louis guilty f" 2. Shall the decision 
of the Assembly on this point, wha^ver it may be, be submitted 
to the people for ratification f 3. What punishment has Louis 
incurred ? 

The first of these quea^tions was decided almost unanimously in 
the affirmative. The second was negatived by a majority of 423' 
against 281, The debate on the King's punishment commenced 
on January 16th. The public flocked to the sitting, as to a fHe 
or opera; bets were made upon the result; women, elegantly 
dressed and decked with tricolour ribbons, filled the tribunes; 
wine and ^refreshments circulated ; any trivial incident, as th& 
appearance of a sick deputy carried in to vote, excited the mirth 
of this gay and heartless crowd; among it might be observed 
a few serious faces, while some were marked with ferocity and 
fury. 

Danton, who had returned to Paris only that day, proposed and 
carried a motion, that the King's fate should be decided by an 
absolute majority, instead of a majority of two-thirds, as usual in 
criminal cases. It had been determined that the members should 
give theiiP votes by the appel nominal^ that is, by calling their 
names. Tbis was commenced at eight o'clock on the evening 
of the 16th. The Girondists had been alarmed by threats of fresh 
massacres. Already some twenty votes had been recorded, most 
of them for death, when the name of Yergniaud was called, the 
eloquent leader of the Gironde. A breathless silence prevailed > 
his vote would probably guide the rest of his party, and thus 
decide the King's fate. It was for death I but he asked, with a 
sort of shtiffling evasion, as if ashamed of his vote^ whether eads- 
cution would be deferred? Philippe Egidit^ pronounced his 
relative's condemnation without any visible emotion, observing : 

Guided only by duty, and persuaded that those who have 
attempted, or shall attempt, anything contrary to the sove- 

* Hist, FaH, p. 131 tqq. 
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reignty of the people deserve to die, I vote for death I '' The 
oppsi lasted till the evening of January 17th, when the votes 
were declared. As 721 members were present, the absolute 
majvity would be 361, and eActly this number of members 
voted for death nnoonditionally ; 26 more pronounced the same 
sentence^ J>ut demanded a discussion whether it should not be 
deferred; thus making the total mqority 887. On the other 
side, 334 voted for banishment, imprisonment, Ac., including 
46 who were for death with reprieve.^ Yergniaud, as President 
of the Convention, now pronounced the sentence of death. The 
King’s counsel offered some* objections to the proceedings, but 
they were overborne by Robespierre, and the sitting was closed. 

On January 19 th Brissot and others proposed that the King's 
execution should be deferred, on the^politioal ground that it 
would aliexmte the friends of the Revolution in ^Ingland and 
America; but Bardre opposed the motion, and it was decided 
by a majority of 380 against 310 that Louis should be executed 
within twenty-four hours.'* Next day the Executive Council, 
and Garat,- as Minister of Justice, offu^lly announced to the 
King his sentence, which he had previously learnt from Male- 
sherbes. Louis heard his doom without emotion. He made three 
requests : a respite of three days to prepare himself for death, 
the services of a priest, and an interview with his family : the last 
two only were granted. He slept peacefully the night befofe his 
execution, and being awakened at five in ^he morning (January 
21st) by his faithful valet, Cl^ry, received the sacrament at the 
hands of the Abb4 Edgeworth de Firmont. Having had an inter- 
view the day before with his family, he resolved not to see them 
again, in order to spare them the pain of a last separation. 

At nine o’clock Santerre arrived 'with a military fdrce to con- 
duct Louis to the scaffold. The Abb4 Edgeworth seems to have 
entertained a hope that he would be rescued,’ and somethmg of 
this sort had been mentioned to the King by M. de Malesherbes; 
but Louis expressed his disapproval of any such attempt, and 
said that he would rather die.^ The melancholy procession passed 
in unbroken silence through the streets, except a few cries of 
** Mei^ ! mercy ! ” firom some women. It arrived at the foot 
of the* scaffold, whitdi had been erected in the Plahe de la Revo- 
lution (now Place de^la Concorde), a few minutes before ten 

' JSTM. Pari. t. xziH. p. 906. * lUd. p. 269. 

* Mtmoin Ahbt Edgtvorth, p. 78 (London, ISIS). 

* Sotet of Itaia/m dfAmgeoMm, np. Crwor, p. 957 . 
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^ p^etock. ^elay occurred tkrough the Kiag^d unmUingiiieBe 

to take off his coat, and again from his repugnance to have his 
haadi tied. He attempted to address the people, bnt the brutal 
Santeire drowned his voice by Adering the drums to beat,|tnd 
all tibat could be heard was a protestation that he died innocent. 
After the gv/illotine had done its o£5ce, the executionej;:, Sanson, 
held up the King^s head, and the crpwd shouted, The l^epublio 
for ever I Louis XVI. was thirty-nine years of age, of which 
he had reigned eighteen. His remains were carried to the church 
of the Madeleine, and consumed with quicklime.^ When the 
catastrophe was accomplished Marat bxclaimed, We have burnt 
our ships behind us ! ^ And indeed nothing was now left for 
the Jacobins but their own extermination or that of their 
enemies. 

The murdei of Louis X!VI., for such it must be called, created 
a great sensation throughout Europe. A general mourning was 
assumed in England and other countries. The Empress of Russia 
interdicted all commerce with France, and expelled the French 
from her dominions, unless they abjured revolutionary principles, 
and renounced all commerce with their native country.’ Spain 
prepared to take up arms, nor could the sentiments of the Court . 
of Naples be doubtful, where Caroline of Austria, sister of Marie 
Antoinette, ruled in the name of her husband. The Papal Court 
had denounced the proceedings in France before the King's exe- 
cution, and Basseville, the French Secretary of Legation at Jiome, 
had been murdered for taking down the royal arms at his hotel, 
and substituting those of ,tihe Republic. Spain alone, however, 
of all the neutral Powers, had made any attempt to save Louis ; 
but the Convention refused to consider the application.^ The 
Marquis of Lansdowne and Mr. Fox in the British Parliament 
had moved for some intervention in favour of the King> and the 
opposition of Mr. Pitt aiiid the Ministry has been attributed by 
some French historians to the most sinister and unworthy mo- 
tives.’ But, as Mr. Pitt stated in the House of Commons, the 

* M. L. Blano, who represents the con- not have beei^ 1)etter authority. See 
duct of IjymB on this occasion in the Croker, p. 255. 

most invidious Jight, afRrms amonff other > Von Sybel, vol. 4 . p. 295 (£og. 

things that he bM a sort of strugide with Transl.). * « ' ^ , 

the exeontiomir ; hut nothing of ue kind ’ Homme t.' ii. p. 191 ; IDarden, 

appears in the extracts firm the news- Hist dee Traitie, U v. p. 195. 

papers in the Hiet Pari, t xxiii. p. 298 < Hist, Perl, t xxii. p. 98$ hlontgail- 

sq., nving an account of his death, lard, t. hi. p. 314. 

M. Blanc seems strangelT to have over- « Michelet, Hist, de la Rdv. Fr. t v. 
looked Sanson’s letter to the editor of the p. 318 ; L. Blaiio, ibid, t ,viii. p. 92, &c. 
ThermonUtredujour, Surefy there could M. Blanc chaigCs FUt with .displaying 
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intwv^mtion g £ ibglaad would only hare alann^ 
pride and jealousy ef ^ French, and have dmrried od the veiy 
crime whiidx it was intended to prevent ; nor opnld Fox deny &e 
jaa^og of tibia view.^ Snoh, nndoSbtedly, would have hem, the 
efieet in the relations then existing between England and France, ^ 
whicdi<we i^pat here briefly describe. 

Immediatdy after Augnst 10th, Lord Gk>wer, the English 
Ambassador, had been recalled from Paris, on the ground that hie 
credentiale were annulled by the imprisonment of the King; but 
he was instructed, while professing the determination of his royal 
master to observe strict neutrality in respect to the settlement of 
the French Government, to express his solicitude for the situation 
of Louis X VI. and his family, and to deprecate any act of violence 
towards them.’* The Marquis de Chauvolin, the French Ambas* 
sador at London, with whom M. de Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, 
was associated as a sort of Mentor, also ceased from the same 
period, and for similar reasons, to be recognized by the English 
Court in his official capacity, though he was allowed to remain at 
London. But, between the French King's imprisonment and- 
execution, the British Cabinet found several just causes of 
complaint against the proceedings of the Convention, not at 
all connected with their internal admipistration. Pache, the 
French Minister at War, Danton, Robespierre, and their party, 
had determined on the acquisition of Belgium at any risk} a 
proceeding which the English Ministry could not regard with 
indifference, especially as England had guaranteed that country- 
to the Emperor. Their formulated complaints were chiefly three: ^ 
viz. 1. A Decree of the French Assembly of November 19th 
(subsequently complemented by another of December 15th), by 
which they had established a system of I’evolutiontCry propa- 
gandism and conquest, by directing their generals to proclaim, 
in the countries which they entered, fhitefnity, liberty, and 
equality, the sovereigpity of the people, the suppression of the 
existing authorities, dec. Peoples who refused or renounced 
liberty and equality were to be treated as enemies. That these 
principles were also ■to be applied to England, was shown by 
the receptions publicly given in France to the King's 'seditious 
subjects; 2. A preset for tibe invasion of Holland by the«Bepub> 

“ le tang ftvSd b phi* cnel,” 9S, s ' Intiruetion* to Lord Gowpr, ibid. 
obago rather smiuuiig in the moodi of* p. 263. * , 

defender of the nnid&e, * See Lord OrenTilb’iLrber in answer 

' AdoMo*, tf^korgtin. vol. r. to M. Chanreliifs noie, 'State Pi^fen, Jain. 
p.S6«. Seffiiter,im. 
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lican anxiieB in Belgiom, which had begun to be canvaaaed by 
French Btateamen after the battle of Jemappea;* 3. The proda* 
mation by the Frmch of the freedom of the Bohddt (November 
22nd, 1792), showing a total disregard and contempt of tiieirights 
of neutral nations. That river, as we have already related (above, 
p. 225), had been closed by the Treaty of Munstey, confirmed 
by the Treaty of Fontainebleau between Ibe Emperor, as sove- 
reign of the Netherlands, and the United Provinces, itndeV French 
mutation, November 8th, 1785. Yet the Convention haughtily 
proclaimed that the obstruction of rivers was contrary to those 
natural rights which all Frenchifien had sworn to maintain, a 
relic of feudal servitude and odious monopoly. No treaties, it 
was asserted, could authorize such concessions, and the glory of 
the Bepublio demanded that liberty should be established a^d 
tyranny overthrown wherever her arms prevailed.* Nor was fbis 
decree a mere hrutvm fulmen ; several French vessels of war had 
forced a passage up the Scheldt in order to bombard Antwerp. 
These complaints were aggravated by the insolent and offensive 
tone in which the Minister Lebrun, as he publicly announced to 
the Conv^ention, instructed M. de Chauvelin to reply to them ; 
namely, by attempting to separate the British Ministry from the 
British people, and to establish the latter as the proper judge of 
the questions at issue ; a process, it was intimated, that might 
lead to consequences of which the Cabinet of St. James’s had little 
dreamt.* , , 

Thus France, regardless of all existing treaties, even though 
sanctioned by her own former Government, was to be the self- 
constituted arbiter of all international questions; wherever, at 
least, her arms and her proselyting spirit might prevail. England 
was cidlecT on to resist such pretensions, not alone from motives 
of general policy, but also by her positive engagements towards 
Holland, entered into by the Treaty of the Hague, April 15th, 
1788.* Other grounds of complaint against France were, the 
annexation of Avignon, Savoy, and Nice, the conquest of Aus- 
trian Flanders, &o. ; though French statesipen plausibly main- 
tained that these aggregations sufficed only to balance the gains 
of Austria, Prussia, and Bussia, by the dismembemimit of Poland.* 
A more*particular cause of offence was the attempt to propagate 

' See Brisiot’e LetUr to Domouriez, in Garden, <Sut. des IMUt, t. v. p, 6S. 
Hcume tU p. 15$. Hua, t. iL p.;i49. 

' INrt. ParL X. xxL p. SSI eqq. Ann. * Garden, t r. p. 89. 

StgitUr, 1799, p. 856} *Nd. 1793, Lord '* BmMefttat, t ii. p. 136. 

Qxmrffie^ Utter to M. de ChanveUn; 
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reToktionaxy ideas in Engbnd by means of Jacobin agents, and 
even, it nras snppoeed, throngb Talleyrand and Ohauyelin, the 
French Ministers in London. • 

The French Beyoktion had giyen birth to seyeral democratic 
and reyolntionary okbs in England, and had commnnicated fresh 
aetiyity tojihose whidi preyionsly existed. Such were the Con- 
stitntional Society, the London Corresponding Sodefy, the Friends 
of the People, &o. The greater part of these societies were in 
correspondence with the Jacobin Club ; nay, their seditious ad> 
dresses, though expressing the sentiments of only a small portion 
of the British people, were publicly and fayourably reoeiyed by 
the Conyention. Thomas Payne, an actiye agent in the French 
Reyolution, had published this year in England the concluding 
part of his Bighte of Man ; in which he/ittempted to show that 
the English Groyernment was utterly bad, and incited the people 
to mend it by following the example of the French ; and a cheap 
edition of the work had been published to enable eyery class to 
read it. Monge, the French Minister of Marine, had written to 
the Jacobin societies in the seaport towns of France, December 
31st, 1792, threatening to make a descent on England, hurl 
thither 50,000 caps of liberty, destroy the tyranny of the Goyem- 
ment, and erect an English Republic on.^e ruins of the throne.' 
Pitt attached, perhaps, more than their due weight to these and 
some similar proceedings, which, relying on the good sense of the 
English* people, he might securely have despised. 'But they were 
neyertheless acts of hostility, and therefore afforded just ground of 
complaint. • 

In this state of feeling between the two nations, the English 
Goyenunent had found themselves compelled to adopt some mea- 
sures of a hostile tendency. The circulation of astignate in Eng* 
land was prohibited ; the Government was empowered to prevent 
the exportation of arms, ammunition, an^ naval stores ; the send- 
ing of corn and floor to France was forbidden, an invidious mea* 
sore. On December 1st a proclamation appeared for embodying 
the militia. The English Ministry appear to have now foreseen 
that war was inevitable. Towards the end of November they had 
made ooinmnnications to the Court of Vienna tending *to ream* 
mate the Coalition.* The Parliament, which had been prorogued 
to January 8rd, was summoned to meet December 13th, 1792, 
when the EIng, after lamenting in his speech the attempts at 

^ Somme d'Stat, t it p. 177 ; 

Leeturea^ vol. iii. p. 39. 
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sedition in England^ pursued in concert with person in fordgn 
countries, remarked ^at he had obserred a Strict nentn^il^ in 
the war^ and abstained from interference in the internal* affairs of 
Finance ; but he could not without serious uneasiness ohserne the 
strong and increasing indications in that country -of an intention 
to excite disturbances in other States, to disregard thn rights of 
neutral nations, and to pursue views of conquest and aggrandiase- 
ment, as well as to adopt towards his allies, the States-General 
(who had been equally neutral), measures neither conformable to 
the law of nations nor to existing treaties. Under these circum- 
stances he had taken steps for augmenting his naval and military 
force, and by a firm and temperate conduct to preserve the bless- 
ings of peace.^ This statement may be regarded as the English 
manifesto. A few days after Lord Grenville introduced an Alien 
Bill, by which foreigners were placed under surveillance. 

All these were no doubt unfriendly steps, and the French added 
to them the shelter which their emigrants found in England ; but 
they were no more than what the safety of the country demanded, 
or what had been its usual practice. 

On the 28th of January, 1793, four days after the execution of 
the Frenclii King, George III. sent a message to Parliament that, 
** in consequence of th^ atrocious act recently perpetrated at 
Paris, it would be necessary to increase the military and naval 
forces.^ In the relations then subsisting between the two countries 
this step was ^lnavq^dable ; but it has given rise to a charge 
against the British Ministry of provoking a war. This, however, 
is far from the truth, for < they had done all they could to avoid 
one. PitPs policy had been essentially pacific, directed towards 
the financial and domestic interests of the country, to whicji a war 
would be highly injurious ; nay, in common with a large portion 
of his countrymen, he had viewed with satisfaction the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, and had expressed his wish to see 
a solid liberty established in France.^ Brissot himself, a leading 
member of the Committee of General Defence, and one of the 
most ardent promoters of a war, was compelled to acknowledge 
that up to August, 1792, England had observed a scru|>ulou8 
neutrality, though he, of course, attributes it to ^unworthy 
motives.* The English Government, at the request of the iFreaeh, 
had prohibited their officers and soldier^ f]H>m enterinjg the 

* Adolphus, ZjT/. vol. ▼. p. 237. * * See his Bappitrt to the Conventidii, 

* Ann, Reffittery 1793. * January 12th, 1793, in Higt, Part, t. xxiii. 

9 See his speech of Febmaiy 9th, 1790, p. 64, 

in Earl Sianhope's Life o/Pitty vol. ii. p.48. 
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arnica of tKb Coidition. Nay^ tiiey had even used thoir influence 
to pTOTent the States^Genercd from joiiung Auetna and Prussia.^ 

In truth, a peace policy would hare been ^simply xtnpossiblep 
The leading members of the Whig party supported ,Ktt^s views, 
ajxid even^FoE himself was compelled to acknowledge that ground 
for complaint existed.’ When Fox ventured to divide the House 
he oonstanlly found himself in small minorities, and it is plain that 
he could not have carried on the government a single week. For 
the views of the Ministry were those of the great majority of the 
nation. An almost universal feeling had been excited against the 
French by the aggressions before mentioned, inflamed by horror 
and disgust at the September nihssacres.^ This feeling, which is 
displayed in the Parliamentary speeches of the period, must have 
been much stronger than anything we can now imagine, and was 
highly creditable to the English peo][Ue.^ But even had the 
nation suppressed this natural indignation, connived at the inso- 
lence and aggressions of the French, and basely truckled to a 
government of assassins, would war have been avoided ? No. 
The Girondists had determined on propagating their principles 
of liberty and equality, or rather their own dominion under those 
sacred names, with the sword. Brissot, in a letter to* one of the 
French Ministers, observes : Set fire to the four corners of 
Europe — there lies our safety." ^ The*national thought and the 
plan of the Girondists," observes a French historian of the Revo- 
lution, decided on a long while beforehand, was to take the 
offensive m all quarters, to launch throughoxtt the world the crusade 
of liberty." ® ^ 

The French Government had anticipated the dismissal of M. 
Chauvelin by recalling him. On February 1st, 1793, the Con- 
vention unanimously declared war against the King^f England 
and the Stadholder of the United Provinces.^ Thus, in point of 
fact, the French were the aggressors. •Yet, at this time, nego- 
tiations were actually going on between Lord Auckland, the 
English Minister at the Hague, and Dumouriez, with the view of 
preserving peace, and a Conference had been fixed for February 

• Missey’t Beign cf George III, vol. iv. la vraio force de cetto isle men-eilleuse, 

p, 2. The Eagtifh mands for a war la confianoe qu’elle inspire^ I’aamit aban- 
witt be found very, clearly and forcibly donate.*’ — Mad. de Stael, ConouUraticms, 
staled iunhia work, ch. xxxiii. ^c. (Bmrte, t. xiii. p. 98. « 

• lUi, p. S. • Inoendiea lee qaatre coins de PEu- 

• Ariesot, in the repoit be^re quoted, r^, notre salat est la/* — Ap. Michelet, 

confesses that the massacres had alienated' de la Rewd. t r. p. 350. 

the English. HUt* Pari, t xxiii. p. e9. , • Michelet, ihid, p. 342. 

• S Ton dvait vn la nation An^laise ^ Hiet, Pari, t. xxiv. p. 204. 
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lOthj at Mardyck. But Dumouriez^ instead of going to London, 
as be wished, was directed to attack Holland with all possible 
speed. Soon after declaring war, the Convention decreed a levy 
of 500,000 men, and assumed the superintendence of the armies 
by means of nine commissaries armed with power to remove those 
who were incapable, to punish those who were indifferent, to an-^ 
nihilate [foudroyer) traitors. A progressive income-W was as^ 
aessed on the rich, and all Frendhmen between the ages of 
eighteen and forty, being bachelors or widowers without children, 
were held in permanent requisition for the war. 

Thus was initiated by far the greatest struggle ever witnessed 
by modem Europe, or, perhaps, by all time ; a war that was to last 
with little intermission more than twenty years, and to be con* 
eluded only by the exhaustion of France, and it may almost be 
said of Europe combined against her. Austria and Prassia had, 
indeed, commenced the war ; but those Powers would speedily 
have retired from the contest had not Great Britain intervened ; 
and this country must be regarded as the main prop of all the 
coalitions subsequently formed against France. Both England and 
France seem to have underrated each other^s resources. Brissot 
concludes <the report already referred to with a most deprecia- 
tory account, which it is curious to read at the present day, of the 
resources and population 'of England, and of the precarious tenure 
of her colonies, especially India. British statesmen seem also to 
have undervalued the power of France, and to have concluded 
that internal anarchy Hvould, before long, compel her to succumb. 
Pitt was of opinion that the war would be ended in one, or at most, 
two campaigns. Lord Grenville even thought that the capture of 
Toulon would be a decisive blow.^ But the social earthquake 
which had o shaken France to her foundations, and seemed to 
threaten her with dissolution, was, in fact, the secret ' of her 
strength. A French polidcal writer of those times, and a Royalist, 
observed that the Republic was richer and put forth more 
resources than all the Sovereigns of the Coalition together.^ 

After the declaration of war Great Britain proceeded to con- 
clude a series of treaties with various Powers, which we shall 
here record together, though some of them were not made till 
several months later. A treaty with Hanover, March 4tl\, 1793, 
for 15,OO0 men, augmented by 5,000 in January, 1794.* A doqble 

* See I4f€ qf Wilh&foree^ and CourU for Lord ISlgin, M4m. tt Corr. de Mallet 
and Cadinets of George III. ap. Massey, du Pan, t ii. p. 20. 

vol. iv. p. 45 note. « ’ Martens, PecueiU t. t. p. ^2 (2* 

* Mallet dn Fan’s drawn up Ed.). 
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treaty with Bnaaiat «t Loudim, ICwoh 25tb, 1793 — one oommw* 
ml, the other directed ageinst France.^ The ports of both ooiiii* 
tries w«re to be shot agauist France ; no proTisions were to be 
OJ^Mrted thithffl^: her commerce was to be molested; neutrals 
wore lb bo hindered from assisting her. This olau^ was intended 
to out off the commerce of Franoe*with her colonies by means of 
nentral Tesshls. Notwithstanding this treaty, hoyrerer, the Em* 
press Catharine took no part in the war upon ^e Continent, direct- 
ing all her efforts against Poland, though she sent a fleet into the 
Baltic and North Sea in August to assist in intercepting the com* 
mm^e of neutrals with France. A. treaty with Sardinia, April 23th. 
The King of Sardinia to keep on foot an army of 50,000 men dur- 
ing the war, receiring a subsidy of 200,0001. sterling per annum. 
Great Britain to send a fleet into the Mediterranean.* A treaty 
with Spain, May 25th. Both countries tO'Shut their ports against 
French vessels and to prevent nentral yessels from aiding French 
commerce.* A ti^ty with the King of the Two Sicilies, July 12th, 
who was indignant at having been forced to recognize the French 
Republic. Great Britain undertook to maintain a respectable 
fleet in the Mediterranean, while the Eling of the Two Sicilies 
was to provide 6,000 soldiers, four ships of the line, ’and four 
smaller vessels.* A treaty between England and Prussia at the 
camp before Mentz, July 14th, for the mdst perfect union and con- 
fidence in carrying on the war against France,* subsequently con- 
verted into a treaty of Subsidies. A treaty at London, August 30th, 
between'Great Britain and the Emperor.* Portugal also entered 
into the Coalition by a treaty signed at London, September 26th, 
by which she undertook to shut her porls against the French dur- 
ing the war, and to prohibit her subjects from carrying warlike 
stores and provisions to France.* Treaties for troop» were also 
ddbcluded with some of the smaller German States. The execu- 
tion off Louis XYl. had decided the Spanish Government to join 
the Coalition ; the French Ambassador was dismissed, and the 
Convention unanimously tleclared war against Spain, March 7 th, 
1793» Thus, aU the Christian Powers except Sweden, Denmark, 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Switzerland, Venice, and Genoa, 
entered successively into the League against France, .which re- 
mained completely isolated and dependent on ‘her own resources. 

The Spanish Court had been disposed to war -chiefly by the 

I Hutent, Steveil, t. t. pp. l33, 439 ; * Marteiu, t. t. p. 480 (3e Ed.). 
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connselct of Doit Emanuel Godoy^ and in opposition to the opinion 
of the Count d** Aranda. Charles IY;i who had succeed^ his 
father Charles 11^. in 178^8^ and who^ as Prince of Asturias^ had 
displayed the most ungovernable violence of .tomper^ me&if^ated 
after his accesaion quite a contrary disposition^ the result^ it is 
said^ of an illness with which he was afflicted. He was destitute 
neither of intelligence nor education; his heart was good, his 
judgment sound ; but he was of a pusillanimous temper, and of 
so idle a disposition that anything requiring thought and applies* 
tion .became a fatigue. His sole delight was in the chase, and, 
in order to ei\joy it without interruption, he gladly resign^ afSiirs 
of State into the hands of his Queen, Maria Louisa, daughter of 
the last Duke of Parma. Unfortunately, Maria Louisa was an 
artful, violent, and vindictive woman, of dissolute morals, vulgar 
mind, and imperious temper. She gladly seized the reins of 
power, though totally unqualified to rule, and she handed them 
over to a favourite not much better fitted for the task than herself. 
Don Emanilel Godoy, bom at Badajoz in 1767 of a poor but noble 
family, has, perhaps, in some respects been defamed by the envy 
which his success could not fail to attract. He seems naturally 
to have ]^ 0 Bsessed a good understanding and a humane temper ; 
he was well acquainted with mankind, and used his knowledge 
with tact. But he wa&^so ignorant that he could not even speak 
his own language correctly, and was deficient in grace and dignity 
of manner. He owed his advancement to his personal beauty. 
He attracted the notice of the Queen, and was suddenly advanced 
from the station of a sim^ple garde du corps to manage the af&irs 
of Spain. Charles IV. showed an entire submission to his Queen; 
Godoy also became his favourite and Prime Minister, Und was 
loaded with favours and distinctions. But this sudden elevation 
peyverted all his natural ^ood qualities* He became idle and 
avaricious, fond of show, extravagantly ambitious, cormpted, and 
debauched. Modem history presents few instances of a crowned 
head and a favourite who haVe made a more frightful use of their 
power, or more shamelessly abused a great and generous nation. 
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W HILE the French were thus throwing down the gauntlet 
to all Europe, their own country seemed sinking into 
anarchical dissolution. Parii^ was filled with tumult, insurreotion, 
and robbery. At the denunciations of Marat against forestallers,^^ 
the shops were entered by the mob, who carried off articles at their 
own prices, and sometimes without paying at all. The populace 
was agitated by the harangues of low itinerant * demagogues. 
Kough and brutal manners were affected, and all the courtesies 
of life abolished. Moderate persons of no strong political opinions 
were denounced as suspeefted,^^ ' and their crime stigmatized by 
the newly-coined word of inodemntismc. The variations of popular 
feeling were recorded like the heat of the weather, or the rising 
of a flood. The principal articles in the journals were entitled, 
Thermometer of the Public Mind Jhe Jacobins talked of the 
necessity of being up to the level.^^ Many of the provinces 
were in a disturbed state. A movement bad been organizing in 
Brittai^ ever since 1791, but the death of the Marquis de la 
Bouarie, its principal leader, had for the present suspended it. 
A more formidable insurrection was ^preparing in La Vendee. 
Chiefly agricultural, with few roads or largo towns, and thus 
almost isolated from the rest of Franco, La Vendee had been 
littie infected by the new opinions. It cout^uned a class of haughty 
gentlemen, warmly attached to their* ancient feudal customs and 
privileges, who had not joined the emigration, and still resided 
on their estates ; while the peasantry were super stitiously devoted 
to their priests. La Vend^, from its undulatii^ surface, numerous 
streams, narrow roads, and the cover afforded by hedges and small 
woods, is well adapted to defensive warfare. On Marck 10th, 
1793, the day appointed for levying men for the war,* the insure 
Tection.broke out at several points at once, principally under the 
leadership of Cathelineau, a working man, Stofflet, a gamekeeper, 
and Athanase Charette, anaval officer styling himself Le Chevalier 
Charette. They were afterwards join^ by Henry de la Roche- 

> Hitt* Parh t. xxir. p. 421. 
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jaqueleinj Bonchamps^ De Leacure^ D^Elb^e^ and others ; under 
whose auspices a force was raised of some 40^000 or 50^000 men^ 
in seven divisions of unequal size. In the course of April and 
May they took Bressuire^ Thouars^ Parthenay^ and other places, 
and they applied for assistance to England and Spain. 

It was in the midst of these disturbances, aggravated by a bus* 
picion of General Dumouriez^s treachery, which we shall presently 
have to relate, that the terrible court known as the Bevolutionabt 
Tbibukal was erected. Danton, after his return from Belgium^ 
whither ho had been despatched by the Convention to inquire into 
the state of that country and the co&duct of Dumouriez, had be- 
come impressed with the necessity of establishing a dictatorship, 
or some despotic power in France, in order to restore order and 
enable her to meet the dangers^ with which she was surrounded. 
In this view Eobespierre participated, who had become disgusted 
with the proceedings of the Hotel de Yille, and imagined that he 
should get on better with the Convention. The Tribunal was first 
formally proposed in the Convention, ‘March 9th, by Carrier, the 
miscreant afterwards notorious by his massacres at Nantes, urged 
by Cambac4res on the 10th, and completed that very night at the 
instance oi^ Danton, who rushed to the tribune, and insisted that 
the Assembly should not^ separate till the new Court had been 
organized. The Girondists bad hoped at least to adjourn the sub- 
ject ; but Danton told them, in his terrible voice, that there was 
no alternative between the proposed tribunal and the more sum- 
mary method of popular vengeance. The extraordinary tribunal 
of August, 1792, had not been found to work fast enough, and it 
was now superseded by this new one, which became, in fact, only 
^ method of massacring under the form of law. The Revolutionary 
Tribunal wiSs designed to take cognizance of all counter-revolu- 
tionary attempts, of all attacks upon liberty, equality, the unity 
„and indivisibility of the Republic, the internal and external safety 
of the State. A commission of six members of the Convention 
was to examine and^report upon the cases to be brought before it, 
to draw up and present the acts of accusation. The tribunal was 
tb be composed of a jury to decide upon the facts, five judges "to 
" apply the 4aw, a public accuser, And two substitutes ; frqm' its 
jgentence ihere was no appeal.^ ^ 

5' ^'Mdat^while Dumouriez had returned to the army, very dissatis- 
. fiet^ t}iat he had failed in his attempts to save the King and baffie 
the" jacobins. He had formed the design of invading Holland, 

", * Nisi. Pari , t. xxv. p. 59 sq.; Cf. Croker, Essays , p. 445. 
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■disBolrmg the ReTolutionarj Committee in that ooantry, snntilling 
ihe decree of December 15th, offering neutrality to the English, a 
enspendon of arms to the Anetrians, reuniting the Belgian and 
BatsTian Bepublios, and proposing to France a reunion with them. 
In case of refusal, he designed to march upon Paris, dissolre the 
Conrentien, extinguish Jacobinism ; in short, to play the part of 
Monk in England.^ This plan was confided to four persons only, 
•among whom Danton is said to have been one ; it is, at all events, 
certain that he supported Dumouriez at this time, as appears from 
his praises of him in the Coi^vention.* 

Dumouriez, having directed General Miranda to lay siege to 
Maestricht, left Antwerp for Holland, February 22nd, and by 
March 4th had seized Breda, Klundert, and Gertruydenberg. 
England had despatched 2,000 gttards te the aid of (he Dutch, and 
at her instance Austria had pushed forward 112,000 men under 
Prince Josias of Saxe-Coburg. Clairfait, with his army, at this 
time occupied Bergheim, where he was separated frem the French 
only by the little river Boer and the fortress of Jiilich. Coburg, 
having joined Clairfait, March 1st, crossed the Roer, defeated the 
French under Dampierre at Altenhoven, and thus compelled 
Miranda to raise the siege of Mbestricht, and retiro towards 
Tongres. Aix-la-Chapelle was entered* by the Austrians after a 
smart contest, and the French compelled to retreat upon Li^ge, 
while the divisions under Stengel and Neuilly, being cut off by 
this movement, were thrown back into Limburg. Largo bodies 
•of the French made for the frontier in disorderly flight. The 
Austrians th& crossed the Meuse, tdok Li^ge, March Gth, and 
following up their success, arrived within two days' march of 
Brussels. The Flemings, disgusted by the brutalizes and ex- 
tortions of the Jacobin Commissioners, and encouraged by the 
presence of the Austrians, rose against ijie French. Dumouriez, 
who was on the point of crossing the frith called Hollands Diop, 
at the mouth of the Meuse, was directed to return into Belgium, 
to arrest the progress of the Austrians. His first acts on arriving 
there were to abrogate all the doings of the Commissioners, 0 
shut up the Jacobin clubs, ai^ order the restoration of all stolen 
property. He concentrated nis forces, about 50,0d0 men, *at 
Louvath. From this place he wrote a threatening letter j;o the 
Convention, March 11th, denouncing the proceeding# of' (Im 
Ministry, the acts of oppression committed in Belgium, and.l^c 

' See M(m. de Dumonriez, t. h. Iiv. * Sitting »f Msri-h lUth, 
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Decree of December 15.' This letter threw the Committee of 
General Defence into consternation. It was resolyed to keep it 
secret^ and Danton^nd Lacroix set off for Dumooriez^B camp, to* 
try what they could do with him, but found him inflexible. ^ 

Dumouriez routed the Austrians at Tirlemont, March 16th, but 
was defeated by Prince Coburg at Neerwinden, on the l^th, where 
the battle was decided by a charge of the Archduke Charles, 
which routed the French. In an interview with the Austrian 
Colonel Mack, at Ath, he announced to that officer his intention 
to march on Paris, establish a Constitutional Monarchy, and pro- 
claim the Dauphin. The Duke de Chartres (Louis Philippe) was 
present at this conference. The Austrians were to support 
Dumouriez^s advance upon Paris, but not to show themselves ex- 
cept in case of need, and he to have the command of what 
Austrian trodps he might select.*^ The French now continued 
their retreat, which, in consequence of these negotiations, was un- 
molested. The Archduke Charles and Prince Coburg entered 
Brussels March 25th, and the Dutch towns were shortly after 
retaken. 

When Dumouriez arrived with his van at Courtrai, he waa 
mot by three emissaries of the Jacobins, sent apparently to sound 
him. He bluntly told thpm that his design was to save France, 
whether they called him Caesar, Cromwell, or Monk, denounced 
the Convention as an assembly of tyrants, and said that he despised 
their decrees. All this the emissaries reported to the Convention 
on their return. At St. Amand ho was met by Beurnonville, then 
Minister of War, who was,to supersede him in the command, and 
by four commissaries despatched by the Convention. Camus, one 
of these, presented to him, in the midst of his officers, a decree 
summoning him to the bar of the Convention. After an angry 
altercation, in which Dumouriez declared that he would not sub- 
mit himself to the Revorutionary Tribunal so long as he had an 
inch of steel at his side, Camus boldly pronounced him suspended 
from his functions, whereupon Dumouriez called in some hussars, 
and arrested the commissaries and Beurnonville, who were handed 
over to Clairfait, and ultimately carried to Maestricht.^ 

, The allies were so sanguine that Dumouriez^s defection would 
put ah end to the Revolution, that Lord Auckland and Count 

.* 425. The Decree ia in the ’ See tke account of Camus, in Tou- 
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jStahremberg^ tlie Aastrian Miaister, looking upon the dissolution 
and flight of the Convention as certain^ addressed a joint note to 
the States-Generalj requesting them not to shelter suoh members 
•of as had taken any part in the condemnation of Louis XVI.^ 
But Dumouriez^s army was not with him. On the road to 
Cond4 he froA fired on by a body of volunteers and compelled to fly 
for his life (April 4th) . In the evening he joined Colonel Mack, 
when they employed themselves in drawing up a proclamation in 
the name of Prince Coburg, which was published on the following 
day. Dumouriez ventured once more to show himself to his 
army, but was received with such visible mar'ks of dissatisfaction, 
that he was compelled to return to the Austrian quarters at 
Toumai with a few companions, among whom was the Duke de 
Chartres. Thus terminated Duuiourie^’s political and military 
career. 

The situation of France at this time seemed almost desperate. 
The army of the North was completely disorganized through the 
defection of Dumouriez ; the armies of the Rhine and Mosello 
were retreating ; those of the Alps and Italy wore expecting an 
attack; on the eastern end of the Pyrenees the troops were* 
wthout artillery, without generals, almost without bread, while 
-on the western side the Spaniards .were advancing towards 
Bayonne. Brest, Cherbourg, the coasts of Brittany, were 
threatened by the English. The ocean ports contained only six 
ships qf the line ready for sea, and the Mediterranean fleet was 
being repaired at Toulon.* But the energy of the revolutionary 
leaders was equal to the occasion. The Convention seized the 
direction of military affairs, and despatched eight commissaries, 
among them Carnot, not only to superintend the operations of the 
army, but also to keep it under the surveillahce of the Assembly. 
Dumouriez was declared a traitor, a price was set upon bis head, 
and General Dampierre was appointed to his vacant place. In 
compliance with a petition of the Commune^ it was voted that a 
camp of 40,000 men should be formed under the walls of Paris. 

But the most important measure suggested by the present 
posture of affiiirs was the establishment, at the instance of Barire, 
of the Comite de Salut Public j or Committee of Publid Welfare 

* Homme t. ii. p. 27 sqq. bj German writers, Mms &arer to its 

* L. Blanc, t. viii. p. 318. true meaning, and discriminateM better 

’ This Committee is geneiftllj called the fiinction/i of the twn (>>mmittees. To 

^ English writers the CommitUe of watch over the public e(fdy or seeuriiy 
Public Safdy, sometimes the Committee {etlrett) was the object of the older Com- 
^ Puhlie Salvation, But the word IToAf- mittee. 
jakrt (welfare), by which salut is rendered 
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April 6tli, 1793. There already existed a Coimte de Suretd 
OeneraJe (or Committee of General Safety}^ established Oc- 
tober 2nd, 1792, but this was rather a board of police than 
a political body. The new Committee was to be composed of 
nine Members* of the Convention, who were to dl^liberate in 
secret, to watch over and accelerate the deliberation of the 
Ministry, and to control the measures of the ^ecutive 
Council. Thus it was in fact little short of a dictatorship of 
nine persons; though, by way of check upon them, they 
were to have no power over the national treasury, were to be 
renewed every month, and* were to render to the Convention 
every week an account of their pr6ceedings, and of the situation 
of the Republic.^ The Girondists did not oppose the erection of 
this Committee. Nearly half its first members were indeed taken 
from the centre or the right of the Convention ; the rest from the 
more moderate section of the Mountain, including, however, the 
tenrible Danton. Robespierre and the more violent Jacobins 
were not yet admitted; an exclusion which they resented by 
agitating and getting up inflammatory petitions.* After this 
period, the Committee of General Safety was charged with the 
administration of the police, became in fact a sort of executive 
power, while the functions of the new Committee were higher and 
more general, and indeed essentially functions of government. 
Nevertheless, the Committee of General Safety recognized no 
authority superior to its own, except the decrees of the Conven- 
tion, till after the fall 6f the Girondists ; when the Committee of 
Public Welfare, instead of consulting, began to dictate to it.^ 

By the creation of the Revolutionary Tribunal and of the 
Committee of Public Welfare, ajl tho instruments of the Reign of 
Terror had been provided ; but Robespierre and the men who 
were to wield them were still in the background. The deadly 
struggle for place and ' power between the Gironde and the 
Mountain was, however, in progress. The Convention was the 
daily jeene of the denunciations and quarrels of the two parties,, 
which sometimes rose to such a pitch of violence that swords were 
drawn and the lives of the members threatened. The inviolability 
of the deputies had been abolished by a decree of April Ist, by 
which the two parties voted their right to proscribe one another.. 
The populace was incited to agitate against the Girondists. Oa 
'the 8th of Aprils a deputation from the!" Section Bon Conseil 

m 

“ Pari, txxT. p. 301. • Momgsillard, Hitd, dt Francey 
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declared in the Convention that the public voice condemned 
Oaudetj Gensonn^ji Briaaot^ Barbaroux^ Louvet^ Buzot^ and other 
members of that party. On the same day Jhe Convention had 
decreed that all l^e members of the Bourbon family, including 
Phiuppe Egalit6, should be detained at Marseille.^ On the 15th 
of April a^ deputation from thirty-five of the forty-eight Sections, 
headed by Pache, now Mayor of Paris, presented to the Conven- 
tion a petition demanding in the most violent language the ex- 
pulsion of twenty-two of th^ leading Girondists; and when 
Fonfrede suggested an appeal to the sovereign people of France, 
in their primary assemblies, the Comnmne, by a fresh deputation, 
intimated that the Sections did not contemplate any such appeal, 
but required the punishment of the traitors — that is, in other 
words, the execution of a judgment not pronounced.* The Giron- 
dists did not venture to persist in thSir demand •for au appeal, 
though they had a majority in the Assembly, and contented 
themselves with decreeing that the National Convention repro- 
bated as calumnious the petition presented by the thirty-five 
Sections, and adopted by the Council General of the Commune ; 
and with directing that this decree should be forwarded to the 
difierent departments.^ But they procured a deefee for the 
arraignment of Marat before the Bevolutionary Tribunal for 
having signed an incendiary address as*president of the Jacobin 
Club. This most impolitic act resulted, as might have been fore- 
seen, only in the triumph of Marat and the Jacobins, from which 
faction the jury of that tribunal were selected, and most of whose 
members were friends of Robespierr^e. Some of these jurymen 
were so ignorant that they could neither read nor write, others 
were habitually intoxicated.^ The new tribunal had not yet done 
much business, though it had perpetrated sofne most absurd and 
cruel acts, such as sending a poor kitchen-maid to the guillotine 
for having cried Vive le Roi ! when dhink. When Marat sur- 
rendered himself prisoner he was treated with the most delicate 
attentions. He did not even pretend to defend himself ; qn the 
contrary, he assumed the part of accuser instead of defendant, 
boasted of what he had done, and laid all the blame on the 
Girondists. He was of dburseimmodiately acquitted (April 24th) . 
On his release the mob almost stifled him with kindness, crowned 
him with laurel, bore him on their shoulders to the hall of the 


* Hist, ParL.i, xxt. pp. 302, 310 tqq. ” Hist, Pari, t. xxijp. SS. 

* Ibid, t. xxvi. njp. 3 and 16; Miehslet, * Proeh Fouquur ap. Crok«r» 

Hist, ds la S^vol, iiV. x. ch. tU. Essay^^ ^e, p. 436. 
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Conrention/lihrougb which thej defiled amidst the cheers af the 
galleries and the ill-conoealed fear of the deputies. At the Jacohins 
that evening Marat^congratulated himself that he had put a rope 
round the necks of the Girondists.^ 

At this time Danton would willingly have effected a reoon^a* 
tion with the Gironde. He prepared a grand banquet in the Park 
of Sceaux, to whifh the leaders of that party were invit^ ; cham- 
pagne flowed in abundance^ and the presence of many Parisian 
courtesans lent excitement to the feast. But when, after dinner, 
Danton proposed an amnesty for the past, Guadet, though with 
silent disapprobation of Vergniaud, replied with an unconditional 
refusal. The Girondists had now'proclaimed themselves the ad- 
vocates of security and order, and could not with any consistency 
ally themselves with Danton, the patron of the Septembrists, and 
still the advocate of violence. Danton ascribed their rejection of 
him to personal hatred, and for his own safety threw in his lot 
with the Mountain, though he had repented of his former courses, 
and even after the banquet publicly voted with the Gironde on 
the question whether the Government should be named by the 
people or by the legislative body. It is also said that in a noc- 
turnal conference at Charenton with Poche, Robespierre, Henriot, 
and others, he opposed a massacre of the Girondists, and preferred 
to extort a decree against them by threats and intimidation.* The 
Gironde made some feeble attempts to oppose the Commune and 
the Jacobins with their own weapons. The Commune^ by a 
Decree of May 1st, had ordered a levy to be made in Paris of 
12,000 men for the war in La Vendee, and had laid a heavy 
income-tax upon the rich. These measures excited great discon- 
tent among the clerks, apprentices, and other young men of the 
better classes subject to the conscription ; riots ensued, which 
were stimulated by the GuVonde and by articles in ’Brissot^s Patriot e. 
But such partisans were no match for a mob of sa^is-cidottes, a 
regular army of whom was taken into pay at the instance of 
Robespierre.'* On the 2nd of May the Convention was compelled 
by the threats of the Hdtel de Ville to place a maximum on the 
price of com. The Girondists, after a vain attempt to remodel 
the Municip^ity, obtained, qn the motioiT of Barere, the appoint- 
ment of a Ctmmimon of Twelve, armed with extradrdinary power, 
andaelectra from their own party (May 18th) * This step tended 
to bring matters to an issue between the" contending factions* 

' Hist, Pari, t. xsi. p, 144. * Michelet, t. t. p. ,515. 

• Von Sybel, ill p. 70 sq. (En^.Trana.). * Hist, Pari, t, xxvii. p. 132. 
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The Twelve forbade Roetarnal assemblies of the Sections^ dis* 
missed Boulanger from the command of the Kational Guard, arid 
by ordering the arrest of two administrators ^of police charged 
with provoking massacre, of a low demagogue named Varlet, and 
of Hwert, substitute of the Proeureur de la Commune, and editor 
of the infamous journal called Pere Duchesne, who in a calumnious 
article had threatened the Girondists with the guillotine, provoked 
a trial of strength between the parties. A deputation from the 
Comrwune appeared at the bar of the Convention, May 25tb, to 
demand that Hubert, a magistrate estimable for his virtues and 
enlightenment/^ should be restored to bis functions. Amidst the 
clamour which ensued, the Girondist Isnard, then president of the 
Assembly, in an angry and foolish speech, declared that France 
had confided the national representatives to Paris, and if they 
were attacked,* he threatened in the namd of all France that Paris 
should be annihilated, that the spot which it had occupied should 
soon be sought in vain.^ The clamour with which this address 
was greeted may be imagined. 

The Girondists had unquestionably a majority in the provinces, 
though the Commissioners of the Convention bad done their best 
to spread terror through the length and breadth of ^he land. 
Vast numbers were arrested and imprisoned in some of the prin- 
cipal towns, without either charge or eifamination. At Sedan 
the Commissioner declared that sans^culottes were the only" citi- 
zens ; Chabot, at Toulouse, told the people that they wanted no 
priests, that the citizen, Christ, was the first Sans-culotte? It 
was only a few of the larger municipalities, as Bordeaux and 
Rouen, that were able to defend themselves against these out- 
rages. The walls of Bordeaux had been covered with placards 
threatening to revenge its deputies, if killed / the party of Bar- 
baroux, at Marseille, had manifested anti-revolutionary senti- 
ments, and Girondist addresses had befin presented from that 
town, as well as from Bordeaux, Lyon, Avignon, Nantes, and 
other places.^ But there was no hope of deriving material aid 
from the provinces ; the fate of France was to be decided at Paris, 
and here the Girondists could reckon only on three of the forty- 
eight Sections, the Butte-des-Moulins, Quatre-vingt-douze, and 
Du MaiL Robespierre, who had been gradually organizing the 
means, of overthrowing the Gironde, observed in the Jacobin 
Club, May 26th : '' Thb Faubourg St. Antoine will crush the 

^ Hut, Pearl, t. xxviL p. 224 sciq. Von Sjrbel, Hi. p. 59. 

' • Hut, Pari, mdrn pp. 91, 153, 197, &c. 
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Section du Mail. Generally speaking, the people ahonld Mpose 
on their strength ; but when all laws are violated, 
potism is at its ^height, they ought to rise. This moment is 
cmne. iRor my own part, I declare that I place myselfin msar* 
rection against the President and all the members of the Con« 
vention.^^* Some stormy scenes ensued in that Assembly, and 
the decreasing majority in favoijr of the Gironde showed that 
the Marais was going over to the Mountain. The Convention, 
menaced by a deputation, voted the release of Hebert and the 
other prisoners. 

The insuiTCcticn which overthrew the Girondists was organized 
by commissaries from thirty-six *of the Sections, who met at the 
Evechc. They were about 500 in number, including 100 women, 
and assumed the name of the Central Club. The destruction of 
the Gtronchtvfsis resolved on at a meeting of this Assembly, May 
29th ; Robespierre, with his usual craft, withdrew as the moment 
of action approached. He observed that day at the Jacobin 
Club : I cannot proscribe to the people the means by which it 
must save itself. I am exhausted by four years of revolution, 
and by the heartrending spectacle of the triumph of tyranny. 
It is not for me to indicate tjie course of action. I am consumed 


by a slow fever — the fever of patriotism, I have spoken : I have 
no further duty to accbmplish at this time.^^* But he had re- 
marked that if the Cumnmne did not join the people, it would 
violate its first duty. 

Early in the morning of May Slst the Central Club, having 
previously declared the Commune and the Department in a state 
of insurrection, sent Commissaries to the Hotel de Ville to define 
-that the people of Paris annulled the constituted Municipal 
rities ; and they exhibited the unlimited powers which they had 
received from thirty-three Sections to save the Republic. Upon 
this the Municipal officers and General Council abdicated, but 
were immediately reinstated in their functions. The latter now 
assumed the title of lieuolutionanj Council General ; an epithet 
which signified that all the usual laws and observances were sus- 
pended. Henriot, a brutal ruffian who had been a gentleman^s 
seryani), a^d afterwai*ds a clerk at the barriers, was named Pro- 
visional jCopmander-General of the Parisian "forces.^ »An act 
of impeachment against the Girondists was* drawn up ; every pro- 
letary was ojBbfed a day's wages, of forty sous, and the tocsin 
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W88 Mpaded in every quarter. In order to give the movemen't 
an appeM^oe of order, and to convert it into what was o^ed ** a 
mor^ l^urreotion," the Jacobins had convened a niee;^g of 
d^utaes'^m the forty-eight Sections and representatives of the 
anthoiAtdes of the Department, who elected a commission of 
deven, to be incorporated with the Council General of the C<m~ 
mune. These men pretended to restrain any open violence. But 
the Girondists were soon undeceived by the appearance of peti- 
tioners, violently demanding that the price of bread should be 
fizei^ at three livres, that workshops should be established to 
' make arms for the eans-culottev, that Commissaries should be sent 
to Marseille and other southerd towns, that the Ministers Le 
Brun and Clavi^re should be arrested, that the obnoxious twenty- ' 
two members, as well as the twelve, should be arrested. Soon 
after arrived the members of the admiftistration o^the Depart-* 
ment, the authorities of the Commune, and the Commissaries of 
the Sections, accompanied by a crowd of savages armed with 
clubs, pikes, and other weapons. L’Huillier, the procwmir Oenv- 
. red Syndic, their spokesman, denounced by name several of the 
leading, Girondists, stigmatized the crime they had been guilty of 
in threatening to destroy Paris, the centre of the arts and sciences, 
the cradle Of liberty. The populace now spread themselves in the 
Assembly, and fraternized with the Mouiltnin, In this scene of 
indescribable confusion, Robespierre, adopting the vulgar preju- 
dices of the day, demanded the accusation of the accomplices of 
Dumoimez," and of all those named by the petitioners. Verg- 
niaud, the orator of the Gironde, was jtoo terrified to reply ; in 
hisjikirm, he had himself moved that the address of the previous 
p4||||^r8 should be printed and circulated in the Departments I 
The debate , was closed by the adoption of a decree pfoposed by 
Bardre : “ That the armed force of the Department of Paris should 
be in permanent requisition till furtheP orders ; that the Com- 
mittee ef PnbKo Welfare, in concert with the constitutional autho- 
rities, should investigate the plots denounced at the bar ; that the 
Twelve should be suppressed ; that a proclamation explaining 
these proceedings should be forwarded to all the Departments” 
(May dlst,)^ , / 

1%esq measures, and especially the establishment of a per- 
manent insnrrectibdaiy force with regular pay, convinced the 
Girondists that their poorer was at aai eUfd. Their ^couragement 
was completed by the news tiial the pien of the three Sections on 

* Hist, Parfr t p. 350 sq. ' 
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which they relied^ had fraternized with those of the Fanboitrg 
St. Antoine. Some now proposed to fly into the provinces and 
raise an insurrection^ but this was negatived by the migorify; 
On the following day they absented themselves from the Con* 
vention. When that body assembled^ June 2nd, it was surrounded 
by 80,000 armed men, with 163 guns. Among them were the 
12,000 men destined for La Vendee, who had been purposely 
detained at Courbevoie. A scene of indescribable tumult and 
violence ensued. Hoping to overawe the people by the majesty 
oj the National Assembly, H^rault de S^chelles, who that day 
presided, descended with the greafer part of the members among 
the crowd, he himself with his liat on, the rest uncovered. Ad- 
dressing Henriot, who with his staff was stationed in the court 
leading to the Carrousel,^ he asked what the people wanted f 
remarked thart the Convention was occupied only with promoting 
its happiness. '^The people,^^ replied Henriot, pressing his hat 
over his brow with one hand, and drawing his sword with the 
other, has not come here to listen to phrases, but to give 
orders. What it wants is thirty-four criminals.^^ Then, reining 
back his horse, he shouted in a voice of thunder, Cannoniers to 
your guns The members of the Convention, after attempting 
a retreat through the gardens, from which they were driven by 
Marat and his myrmidons, were compelled to resume their sitting 
in profound dejection. ' 

The Commune and the Jacobins were now victorious. It was 
a repetition of the 10th August for the Gironde. On the motion 
of Couthon a list of the .deputies to be proscribed was read in 
the Convention; Marat added to or retrenched from it as he 
pleased.* A decree was passed for the arrest of twenty-one of 
the leading Girondists, including Vergniaud, Brissot, GeUsonn^, 
Guadet, Gorsas, Potion, Barbaroux, Buzot, Babaud St. Etienne, 
Lasource, Lanjuinais, Lpuvet, and others ; also of the Ministers, 
Clavi^re and Le Brun, and of the whole Commission of Twelve, 
except Fonfrede and St. Martin — ^in all, thirty-three persons.^ 
Isnard and Fouchet, having resigned their functions, were not 
arrested, but were forbidden to leave Paris. The proscribed 
Girondists* were merely placed under the surveillance of gen^ 
darmee, ffom which most of them contrived to escape, and fled to 
the Departments of the Eure and the Calvados, to Lyon, Ntmes, 

* The Convention had transferred their * de Meillan, ap. Blanc, 'RewA, FV. 

sittings from the Mme^e to the Tuileries, t. viii. p. 468. 
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HonliiiB> aad otber places. Yergtiiai^j, Yalaz^, and Gensonii^ 
remaned in onatody. Serent^-tiirM depaties, who subaequently 
signed a protest ag^st the anest of tihe Girondists, were ezr 
p^ed from the Convention and ipiprisoned.* 

Thds the Gironde fell by the same power it had itself employed 
to overwhelm the nobles, proscribe the priests, and sap the 
throne — tlie power of the Parisian mob. They bad relied too 
much on their oratory and their journals, were vain enough to 
imagine that they could control the spirit which they had con- 
jured t^), and complacently assumed the name of homnm d’etat^ 
statesmen. They were indeed, by the admission of Danton him- 
self, vastly superior to the Moittagne in talents and education ; 
“ but,'* he added, " we have more audacity than they, and the 
canaille is at our command.’’’' Such, no doubt, was the true 
state of the case. The Girondists had I6st all influence with the 
mob, and it was not till too late that they attempted to And a 
counterpoise in the provinces. A strong reactionary spirit ex- 
isted in many parts of France, which required only loading, and 
the arrest of the Girondists was followed by some serious insur- 
rections. At Caen an association, calling itself the " Central 
Assembly of resistance to oppression,” published a vio4ont mani- 
fest against the Jacobins of Paiis. Two commissaries, Prieur and 
Romme, whom the Convention had despatched into the Calvados, 
were arrested and confined in the Castle of Caen. Felix Wimpfen, 
a brave soldier, who headed the insurrection in this quarter, 
failed, however, in the attempt to raise an arniy, and the Girondists, 
who had fled to the Cafvados, now made their way to Quimper 
and embarked for Bordeaux. The authorities of this city had 
declared themselves in a state of provisional independence under 
the title of “ Popular Commission of Public Sdfety.” 'At Rennes 
the primary assemblies voted a violent address to the Conven- 
tion. At Lyon, when news arrived of*the insurrection in the 
Calvados, the citizens openly raised the standard of revolt, forti- 
fied the town, levied an army of 20,000 men, and opened commu- 
nications with the emigrants and the King of Sardinia. Dis- 
turbances had broken out in this city before the end of May. 
The Girondists, united witii the royalists, had had some serious 
rencounters wi^ the repnbUcan party, led, by Chalier, ^ member 
of the Municipality the banner of the Gironde proved victorious, 
.and Chalier was seizetf and executed July 16th. An army of 
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€Ounter*>revolatiomftt8^ formed at Marseille, and increased hj 
battalions from Aix, Nimes, Montauban, Toulouse, and other 
places, marched towards Lyon, took possession of Avignon, Arles, 
and both banks of the Rhone ; Carteaux, nt the head of ^ small 
force, was the only obstacle to their junction with the Lyonese. 
Even at Paris a reactionary spirit was displayed in several of thb 
Sections. 

The death of Marat was another result of the fall of the 
Oirondists. In the neighbourhood of Caen, whither many of them 
fled, lived Charlotte Corday, a descendant, it is said, of a 
mster of the great Corneille. She ^as then about twenty-five years 
of age, having been bom at St. ]Saturnin near Se6z,in July, 1768. 
A partisan of the Gironde, and enraged by its fall, she proceeded 
to Paris ; obtained admission to Marat on pretence of giving him 
some valuable information on the state of the Calvados 5 found him 
in a bath, and plunged a knife into his breast with so determined 
a thrust that he expired in a few minutes (July 13th, 1793). She 
attempted not to escape, and being condemned to death by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, met her fate with serenity and courage. 
It was a just retribution that the apostle of massacre and murder 
should fafl by the dagger of an assassin ; but his death only en- 
hanced his popularity and inaugurated his apotheosis. The blas- 
phemous honours paid lo the memory of so vile a wretch show the 
depravity and degradation to which a greet part of the French 
had sunk. His heart, deposited in an agate vase, one of the most 
precious spoils of the Garde Meuhle, was exposed on an altar erected 
in the Luxembourg, ami(lst flowers and the smoke of incense, to 
the adoption of the Parisians, who sang litanies in its honour, in 
which it was compared with the heart of the Saviour I ^ A sort of 
pyramid v^as also erected to his memory on the Carrousel, in the 
interior of which were placed his bust, bath, inkstand, and lamp. 
In November his remaibs were carried to the Pantheon in place 
of those of Mirabeau, which were ejected. 

Amidst those dangers and alarms the new Constitution, drawn 
up from the ideas of Condorcet but modified by Robespierre, was 
decreed by the Convention, June 23rd, with a listlessness and 
apathy betraying their appreciation of its efficacy. It is unneces- 
sary to (Jescribe the Constitution of '93,'^ or of An I, since it was 


' 0 cor — O cor Marat — CoMir 
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soon viftaal]jr suBpended by the dictatorial authority assumed by ^ 
the Committee of Public Wel&re. It was based on the principles 
current at that time of the sovereignty of the, people ^ universal ' 
suffrage^ liberty^ equality^ the fraternity of all mankind^ &c.^ Con* 
dorcet^attacked it in a pamphlet, complained that his own ideas 
had been spoilt, that the new Constitution had been drawn up 
and passed with indecent haste at a time when the liberty of ttie 
national representatives had been grossly outraged, and passed a 
glowing eulogium on the proscribed Girondists; for uttering which 
sentiments in this free Bepublic he was denounced in the Conve%> 
tion by Chabot, July 8th, and a decree was issued for his arrest.^ 
The widow of Louis Franfois Yehiet sheltered him a while in her 
house ; but he was at length driven to commit suicide in order to 
avoid the guillotine. The new Constitution was also opposed by the 
extreme democratic party called the enfagt's, led b/ Varlot, Le- 
clerc, Jacques Roux, an unfrocked priest, and other low dema- 
gogues. This faction attacked even the Mountain; but their chief 
objects were tumult and plunder. They got up a riot which lasted 
three days, during which, under the usual pretext of forestallers, 
they seized cargoes of soap and other articles, which they paid for 
at their own prices,® • 

It was fortunate for France during this domestic anarchy that 
the allies combined against her, divided their own selfish views 
and jealousies, had no well-concerted plan of action. After the 
flight of Dumouriez, General Dampierre, his successor, had col- 
lected tlie scattered remnants of the Frencfi army in a camp at^ 
Famars ; and he proceeded to form entrenched camps at Cassel, 
Lille, Maubeuge, Charleroi, and Givet. The Imperial army under 
Prince Coburg entered the French territory,* April 9th, but the 
movements of that commander were as slow and indecisive as 
those of the Duke of Brunswick had been ; and though Lille, 
Condd, Valenciennes, and Maubeuge word threatened, nothing of 
importance was done. Coburg was of opinion that the strife of 
parties would reduce France to a state of impotence, and that 
about the spring of 1794 an invasion might be securely under- 
taken. Hence he had already determined in April to attempt 
nothing further in the ensuing campaign of 1793 than the reduc- 
tion of some frontier fortresses.^ The Duke of York, witfc 10,000 
English, having disembarked at Ostend, April 20th, proceeded* to 

* There is a brief analysis of it in * Mallet du Pan, Mimoire for Lord 

lontgaillard, t. iv. p. 48 sq. Nlrin, Mim, et Cwr, t. i. p. 408 ; 
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join iho Daich and Hanoverifui diTisioneK * Their united t^Onton* 
*1n6nt8«a:^iended from Tournai and, Oourtr^to thd sigB^' Jp\am 
the Duke of Torl^ and the Austriah generSl, Clairfidt, urgpdl an 
, advance ; * Cobnrg would not stir, views respecting the cam- 
J>aign wore, no doubt, a good deal induenced by the Austrian 
policy at this time, which was to secure the recotii|i:\cred Belgian 
pfovinces ; the states of which ‘were restored to tfieir former 
rights, and the Archduke Charles was appointed Governor-General 
of the Austrian Netherlands. Attacks were^made by the French 
with the view of saving Conde ; against the better judgment of 
Dampierre, who saw their inutilitw, but was urged to them by the 
Convention. In one of these, May 8th, he sought and found his 
death in preference to the alternative of the rjuillotiae. At length 
the allies attacked the French at Famars, and drove them from 
their camp. May 23rd. The victory was won by the Duke of York 
turning the French flank ; Coburg had wasted his time in useless 
manccuvrea.^ A twelve days^ march might now'havo brought the 
allies to Paris ; but Coburg would not leave the frontier towns 
behind him. The French army, in a state of disorganization, had 
retreated under the walls of Bouchain. 

On th€S death of DampicaTc, Custiii commander of the army 
of the Khine, was appointed to histpost. Before Custine’s depar- 
ture, Frederick WilliaiA, soon after the battle of Neerwinden,had 
crossed the llhine at Bacharach, dispersed some republican batta- 
lions, intercepted Custiuo's communications between Mentz and 
Worms, and compelled him to retreat behind the Lauter. Custine 
was joined here by the army of the Moselle ; but though he had 
60,000 men against 40,000 Prussians, he ventured not to attack 
them. The Prussians, on their side, though reinforced by an 
Austrian* corps under Wurmser, and by the emigrants under 
Conde, confined their whole attention to the reduction of Mentz. 
Custine, before proceeding to take the command of the army of 
the N orth, made a feeble and unsuccessful effort to relieve that place 
(May He was succeeded in the command of the army of 

the JRhine by Houchard, and in that of the army of the Moselle 
by Alexander Beauharnais, husband of the celebrated Josephine. 
The allies did not act cordially together. Anstria wsfia jealous of 
Prussia^g designs on Poland, and had counter schemes of. aggran- 
dizement of her own : of an exchange of territory with Bavaria, 
of seizing Alsace, of occupying, in her own name, the Frenc^ 
frontier fortresses. Great Britain was more intent on acquiring 

Homme t ii. p. 285 . 
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lu^jd sBizin^^ tbe French poisseasi^ns in the fiAt Incfiiii, 
tha^^^pn'pu^ing the continental Var wit^ vigour ; PrdssWhad 
little' to in ihjO stirug^l^ ; ilialiked the Ai^^trian schemes, ai][ 9 ^, 
wished* to husband f^rc^s, in case they should be wanted m 
Foladd ; but it was important for her to drive the French from 
Mentz; the ^y of Germany. Hence the mighty preparations 0^4 
the allies tor the campaign of 1793 were chiefly employed in the 
reduction of two towns, Mentz and Valenciennes I The former 
place capitulated tq the Prussians, July 22nd« Cond 6 had surren- 
dered to the Austrians, July 12 th; and on the 28th, Valenciennes 
also capitulated. The garrisons of Mentz and Valenciennes, 
amounting to upwards of 20 , 0 (A} men, wore dismissed, on condi- 
tion of not bearing arms against the allies for a year ; but this 
did not prevent the French from employing them with great 
effect against the Vend^ans.^ Cu>stino, suspected ofbollusion with 
the enemy, had beep summoned to l^iris on the motion of Bazire, 
before the sui*reu^r of Mfcntz.^ Kilmaine, his successor, withdrew 
the army of the ^orth from Cmsar's camp before Bouchaiu, and 
established it with little molestation in a strong position behind 
the Scarpe, between Douai and Arras (xVugust 10th). 

While such was the posture of affairs on the northefn frontier, ' 
a Spanish army under Don Hicardos had rtitered France on the 
eastern side of the Pyrenees, had laid siege to Perpignan, captured 
St. Laurent and the fort of Bellegarde. The Spaniards had also 
been succes'iful on tbe western side of that chain, and monacod 
St. Jean Pie de Port. The Corsicans had risen in insurrection 
towards the end of May, at the instig|^tion of Pascal PaeJi, who 
was named Generalissimo or Governor of the Island. The clergy 
reinstated, the emigrants recalled, the ouiissaries of the French 
Republic proscribed, and Corsica thrown into tho h&nds of tho* 
English — such was tho programme of tho insurgents. Some slight 
successes in Piedmont were all that ttfe French could set oft* 
against these reverses. 

The vigour of the Revolutionary Government seemed to increase 
as danger became wider and more imminent^ On the 10 th of 
July the powers of the Committee of Public Welfare expired, 
and a new \ilGction was held. Barere was re-elected*; Dan ton 
did noUebtain a single vote, but ho* was in some degree repre- 
sented ^y his friends H^rault de Secbelles and Tburiut. St. Just, 

' Monteaillard, t iv. pp. Cl, 64. June 12th, that it Has to atnke 

> Hit^t.rarl. t. xxshi. p. 322. Robes- at the general^. IhuL p. 1%. 
pierre had remarked at the Jacobin Club, 
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GouthoHj and Robert Lindet retained their places ; the remaining 
threOi Gasparin^ Prieur, and Jean Bon St. Andre, were Jacobins 
of the deepest dye.r, Conthon and St. Just obtained the admission 
of Robespierre, on the retirement of Gasparin, July 27th, but it 
was not till the spring of the following year that he attained to 
supreme authority. Thus was inaugurated the tyranny of abso- 
lute and uncontrolled democracy. ,The number of the Committee 
was raised to twelve, on the motion of Danton, September 6th ; 
when^i Billaud Varsnnes, Collot d’Herbois, , and Granet were 
admitted. The members now divided themselves into smaller 
committees. BartM*e and Herault do Kechelles assumed the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs ; Billaud '\’’arennes and Collot d’Herbois 
that of the Interior ; Robespierre and St. Just, that of Legisla- 
tion. The ilinisters waited every evening on the Committee for 
instructions.^ * * 

The fresh organization of the Committee was soon testified by 
its measures. On the Ist of August it was decreed that Marie 
Antoinette, whoso son, to her bitter anguish, was now taken from 
her, should bo transfoiTed to the Conciergerio and arraigned 
before tho Revolutionary Tribunal ; that the expenses of her 
children should be reduced to those necessary for two private 
individuals ; that all the Capets should be banished, but Elizabeth 
not till after the judgment of Marie Antoinette ; that the Royal 
tombs and mausoleums at 8t. Denis and elsewhere should be 
destroyed on August 10th; that the expenses and equipages of 
general officers should be reduced to what was strictly necessary ; 
that only patriotic expressipns, or the names of ancient Republicans 
and martyrs of liberty, should henceforth bo employed as watch- 
words ; that all foreigners belonging to countries at war with 
France, not domiciliated previously to July 1-ith, 1789, should 
be arrested, and their papers seized ; that the barriers of Paris 
should be closed, and nobody suffered to pass unless charged with 
a public mission ; that a camp should be formed between Paris 
and the army of the North ; that all Frenchmen refusing to receive 
assirgnais should be subject to a fine of 300 livres, and on a second 
offence of double that sura, with twenty years of imprisonment in 
irons.’* • 

The decree against foreigners seems to have been suggested by 
the*finding, as it was asserted, of some papers on the person of an 

* Granier de Cassagnae, Hist, iks M. Blanc, t. ix. 194, gi^ei> these decrees 

Causes, t. iii. p. 606. inijierfocily. 

* Hist Part t. pp. »96-400. 
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Englisliman arrested at Lille^ which were said to implicate 
Mr. Pitt in a vast conspiracy to bum several of the French 
arsenals^ to forestall articles of the first neeessity, to depress 
the yalue of assignats^ &;c.^ The papers are manifest forgeries^ 
nor was the Englishman on whom they were said to have been 
found ever produced and examined. Granier^ pro-' 

posed in consequence in the Convention, August 7 th, that 
Pitt was the enemy of the human race, and that everybody was 
justified in assassinating him. At the instance of Couthon, the 
latter clause was omitted, but the Convention solemnly decreed 
the former.® * ^ 

On the 10th of August, the anniversary of the capture of the 
Tuileries, the establishment of the now Constitution was celebrated 
by a grand public melodramatic fete^ arranged by tlie painter 
Da\nd. Ther Convention having discharged the principal func- 
tion for which it was elected, ought now to have given place to 
another Assembly. But this would also have involved the disso- 
lution of the Committee of Public Welfare ; and neither the Con- 
vention nor the Committee was inclined to relinquish its hold on 
power. Danton had proposed to make the Committee a provi- 
sional Government, to grant it fifty million livros ; bul the Com- 
mittee found it prudent to accept only grant. Its establish- 
ment had raised a party against it called Hfjbertistea, from Hubert, 
one of its principal members, who was supported by Chaumette, 
YinceiU, and Ronsin. These men were ginbitterod by seeing 
Robespierre, with whom they had formerly acted, in possession 
of supreme power, whilst they themselves were excluded. A few 
days after the fete it was decreed that, till the enemy was ex- 
pelled from Prance, all Frenchmen were in permanent requisition 
for the armies. Bachelors were to enlist, inarried men were to 
forge arms and transport provisions ; women were to make tents, 
clothing, &c. ; children were to scrape lint ; old men were to excite 
the warriors by preaching in public places hatred of Kings and 
the unity of the Republic.’ France became one vast camp. To 
stimulate the Republicanism of the people, it was proposed to 
publish, under the title of Annales du Oimsme, the most striking 
instances of patriotic devotion. The Committee of Public W elfare 
also directed that such tragedies as Brutus, William Tell, Caius 
Gracchus, &c., should J)e performed thrice a week, once at the < 
public expense.* 

‘ See the papers, ffut. Pari, t. xxviii. p. 383 sqq. 

* /bid, p. 413 . ’ /bid, p, 469. * /hvl, t. xxix. p. 6 sq. 
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The generals^ as well as the Girondists^ were made to feel the* 
power of the new Committee. Biron^ commander of the army of La 
Veild^e^ was summoned to Paris to give an account of his conduct. 
Rossignol^ his successor^ was intrusted to perpetrate every sort of 
enormity. ** In two months, said Barere, La Vendte will cease 
to exist.”^ Custine, on his arrival in Paris, had been, airested, 
and conveyed to the Abbaye. On the fall of Valenciennes, he 
was condemned by the Revolutionary Tribunal, and guillotined 
August 28th. Robespierre urged on his death, and complained 
of the dilatoriness of the Revolutionary Tribunal, which he said 
had hampered itself with lawyer-like forms,” and proposed that 
it should be reformed. At this time Robespierre first became 
President of the Convention. On September 5th a decree was 
passed dividing the Extraordinary Criminal Tribunal” into four 
sections, all acting simultaneously and with equal power ; increas- 
ing the number of judges to sixteen, including the President and 
Vice-President, the number of the jury to sixty, and the substi- 
tutes of the public accusers to five.“ Chaumette proposeeha revo- 
lutionary army to traverse the Departments, accompanied by the 
guillotine ; and suggested that the gardens of theTuileries should 
be used for plants serviceable in the hospitals. Danton, like 
Robespierre, complained .of the slowness of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal — the head of an aristocrat should fall every day I He 
also procured two decrees: 1. That there should be an extra- 
ordinary assembly of Sections every Sunday and Thursday, 
and that each citizen attending them should receive, if he wished 
it, forty sous ; 2. That oner hundred millions should be placed at 
the disposal of the Ministry to fabricate arms. These decrees 
were voted with enthusiasm. A deputation from the Jacobina 
demanded l^hat the Girondists should be speedily brought to 
justice ; a subject which had been agitated in the Jacobin Club a 
few 'days before. On the entrance of this deputai^n Robespierre, 
with his usual prudence, resigned the chair to Thttlpot. Drouet, 
the post-master, who headed another deputation, exclaimed: ^^The 
hour is come to shed the blood of the guilty. Since our \drtue, 
our moderation, and our phil^ephic ideas have effected nothing, 
let us becfbme brigands for the public good. It suffices not 
merely to* have arrested suspected persons ; I entreat yourto tell 
these guilty meth that if liberty should be menaced, yon will 

* Von Svbel, iii. Ill (Enp. Transl.). 

. * Hist, Pari, t. xxix. p. 46 ; Monittur^ No. 249. ap. Blanc, t. ix. p. 234. 
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massacre them without pity.^^ This was too much even for the 
Contention. Thuriot reminded the speaker that France did not 
thirst for blood, but justice.’ Justice, however, as then practised, 
was only massacre under a new name. Towards the close of the 
sittiifg, Bar^re, as member . of the Committee of Public Welfare, 
* presented a Report embodying the prayers of the various petitions. 
Besides the measures already noticed, it was decreed that a stand- 
ing army of 6,000 men and 1,200 gunners should be maintained in 
Paris to execute revolutionary laws and measures of public safety ; 
that Brissot, Vergniaud, Gensonn^, Claviere, Le Brun, and his 
secretary Baudry, should be immediately arraigned before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Bri8*sot had been arrested at Moulins. 
A decree forbidding domiciliary visits during the night was 
revoked. Barere observed in his Report, that according to the 
grand mot of the Commune, terror was to be the oilier of thoday. 
** The Royalists desire blood ; they shall have that of the con- 
spirators, of Brissot and his faction, of Marie Antoinette. The 
Royalists wish to disturb the labours of the Convention; con- 
spirators, it is your own that shall be disturbed I they want to 
destroy ihe Mountain— the Mountain will crush them ! ” In this 
memorable sitting of September 5th, the Reign op Tekiior was thus 
distinctly and avowedly inaugurated. The Revolution from its com^ 
mencement had indeed been a Reign of Terror, and particularly 
since the massacres of September ; but now these atrocities were 
to be committed orderly and legally and the moans of Committing 
them were permanently organized. 

We will hero give a few sj5ecimonij of the legislation of the 
period. Collot d’Horbois proposed and carried a law that who- 
ever possessed a store of the chief necessaries of life without 
giving notice of them to the authorities, and offering them daily 
for sale at the prices which they should fix, should be put to death 
as a usurer and«inonopoliat. Cambon, tliinlring to raise the value 
of the paper «|Sbney by diminishing the quantity in circulation, 
proposed that 1,500 million assignatsy bearing the image of the 
King, should no longer circulate ; and as the value of all paper 
of course^ immediately fell, Coutllbh carried a motion that any 
one passing assignats at less than their nominal value should be 


' Hist, Pari, t. xxix. p. 40 sqq. 

* Barere observeil: ne oont nai 

dt9 vengeances ilUgales, oe Bo2t les trihu- 
nanx extraordinaires qai vont op^rer le 
mouvement.” — Ibid. p. 4S. At the con- 


clusion of his Report, Bartrfe annoynoed, 
amid great applause, that a nephew of, 
Pitt’s oonoealed in the ch&teau du Cam^- 
riat, at Dituin, had been arrested. Ibid, 
p. 45. 
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liable to twenty years’ imprisonment in chains, and another that 
the investing of money in foreign* countries should be punished 
with death 1^ 

To render despotism complete two things were still wanting l 
the loi des suspectSf and the investing of the Government with 
uncontrolled power. 

The loi dea auapeeta, passed September 17th, defined suspected 
persons to be : 1, those who by their conduct, their relations, 
their conversation, or their writings^ had shown themselves enemiea 
of liberty ; 2, those who could not prove their means of living, 
and the discharge of their civic duties j 3, those who had refused 
certificates of civism ; 4, public functionaries deprived or sus- 
pended by the Convention ; 5, (^i-devant nobles, their husbands, 
wives, fathers, mothers, sons, and daughters, also the agents of 
emigrants ; 6; those who had emigrated between July Ist, 1789, 
and the publication of the law of April 8th, 1792, notwith- 
standing that they might have rotunied into Franco within the 
term fixed by that law.’* Suspected persons were to be arrested 
and kept under guard at their own cost. Under the extensive 
and vague definitions of this dreadful law, not a man in France 
was safe. ‘ It was, moreover, to be wielded by Robespierre, who 
had told Garat ; I have no need to reflect. I am always guided 
by my first impressionsV^'^ It was ordered that 50,000 com- 
mittees should be formed throughout France for the ])urpose of 
discovering enemies of the Revolution ; and about half that number 
were actually established, composed of five members, each receiv- 
ing five francs a* day. ^ 

The new Constitution was suspended October. 10th, on the 
motion of St. Just, and the Government, till the conclusion of 
peace, decletred revolutionary ; a term which denoted the suspen- 
sion of all custom and law, and signified sometimes the sovereign 
authority of the mob,^in this case, the sovereign authority of the 
Government or Committee of Public Welfare. The Committee 
now had the surveillance of the Executive Council, the Ministers, 
the Generals, and all Corporations — in short, a dictatorship.** 

After the transferrence of Marie Antoinette to the Couciergerie, 
her fate could be no longer doubtful. She was sufiered to languish 
two or tljree months in that dungeon, deprived almost , of tho 

r 

* ^cvolutionneit. ^ol. iii. » de Garat, in Part. 

172 HEng. Tranal.). t xviii. p. 334. 

^ Hi»t, PaW.txAix.p. 109 j Montgail- ^ See 2nd Art. of the Decree in Hist, 
lard, t. iv. p. 87 so. M, Blanc gives this Pari, t. x.xix. p. 172. 
law very imperfectly (t. ix. p. 240). 
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common necessaries of life. Her clotheB had fallen to raga, nor was 
she allowed the means of repairing them ; a compassionate turn- 
key, who venturi to solicit for her a cotton coverlet, was menaced 
by Fouquier Tinville with the guillotine} A.fter her separation 
froid her son, a shoemaker named Simon, a fellow of vulgar and 
brutal manners, had been appointed "tutor to the young Prince, 
whom he endeavoured to render as low and debased as himself. 
The Queen was brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
October 14th, when Fouquier Tinville revived against her all the 
calumnies circulated in her earlier days by debauched and malig- 
nant courtiers, compared her to Messaliua, Brunohaut, Fride- 
gonda, Mary de^ Medicis, aceflsed her of corrupting the morals of 
her own son, a boy of eight ! Tliis last charge was repeated by 
the infamous Hubert, amplified, dwelt upon with details which 
make human nature shudder. Marie^Antoinotte^as silent from 
horror and indignation : a juryman having insisted on an answer, 
she exclaimed: ‘‘If I have not replied, it is because nature 
revolts at such a charge against a mother. I appeal to every 
mother present.” '* This natural and noble answer excited a 
momentary feeling in her favour. Robespierre exclaimed : “ The 
wretched fool ! he will make our enemies the objects of compas- 
sion.” Hebert, who thus brutally and cynically insulted the 
descendant of a long line of Emperors,* had been a check-taker at 
the Theatre des Varietes, had been discharged for dishonesty, 
and had been convicted of robbing his furnished lodgings. Yet ho 
was now a leading member of the Commune! The political charges 
against Marie Antoinette were, having sent largo sums of money 
to the Emperor, having favoured the Coalition, having exerted 
an undue influence over her husband, having endeavoured to 
excite a civil war, &c. Her condemnation was a matter of course. 
She was drawn to the place of execution in the common cart, and 
met her fate mth unflinching fortitude (October 1 6th). 

The murder of the Queen was soon followed by the execution 
of the Girondists. On the 24th of October twenty-one of that 
party, including Brissot, Vergniaud, and Gensonne, were arraigned 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal, and found guilty on the 30th 
of a conspiracy against the unity and indivisibility of^he Republic, 
and 4lie liberty and safety of the French people. t The real cause , 
of their fate was their having opposed Robespierre and the«Moun- 

* Eicit (le Madame Bault, ap. Blane, * Von ^bel, iii. p. 236 (Eng. TraoBl.f* 
t. ix. p. 887. ' 4 Hist, ParL p. 450. 
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tain, and endeavoured to decentralize the Revolution, that is, to 
resist the Paris mob by means of the Departments : but their own 
conduct, and especially their treatment of the King,, deprives them 
of our commiseration. When their trial had lasted three or four 
days, a Jacobin deputation having demanded of the Convention 
that juries should be empowered to piit an end to a crinunal pro- 
secution whenever they considered themselves satisfied^ Robes- 
pierre proposed and carried a law (October 29th) that the jury 
should be interrogated on this point after a trial had lasted three 
days. On the following mornirfg this law was read to the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal by the Public Accuser, and, after a short deli- 
beration, a verdict of guilty was pronounced against all the 
prisoners, though not one of them had yet made his defence.* 
The Girondists displayed an unseemly levity during their trial, 
and amused themselves irf^prison by a representation of it, in 
which they mo(pked and ridiculed the public accuser, the judges, 
and the jury: symptoms rather of a want of reflection, or the 
hallucination of despair, than the firmness becoming men who 
called themselves patriots and statesmen. The body of Valaz<5, 
who stabbed himself on hearing his sentence, was caxried to the 
place of execution with the rest. 

The next victim of note was the Duke of Orleans, who had been 
kept in arrest at Marseille"8ince the spring, and had thence been 
transferred to the Conciergerie. He was condemned on the most 
inadequate evidence, but it is impossible to feel any pity for him. 
He met his fate with a hardened indifierence, November 7th. 
Two days after Madame Roland submitted her head to the fatal 
knife with undaunted courage. Her celebrated exclamation at the 
scaffold, 0 Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name ! 
seems to show that she repented, when too late, of the atrocities 
she had herself contributed to instigate. Her husband, who had 
escaped into Normandy, *on hearing of her death, committed 
suicide on the high road near Rouen. Among other victims of 
this period may be mentioned Bailly, the astronomer and ^{-devant 
Mayor of Paris, the deputies Barnave, Kersaint, and Rabaud St. 
Etienne, the Generals Houchard, Brunet, and Lamartiere, and 
Madame du Parri, the mistress of Louis XV. Of the Girondists 
who had escaped into the provinces, Salles dli4 Guadet were 
captured and executed in June, 1794; Barbaroux' shot himself 
near Castillon ; Valady, arrested near P^rigueux, was executed in 
that town in December, 1793; the bodies of Pdtion and Buzot 

* Hist, Pari, t. sxx. p. 110. 
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were discovered half devoured by wolves. A few, as Louvet and 
Lanjuinais, succeeded in escaping. . 

In accordance with a maxim that all that is i)ot new in revolu- 
tions is pernicious, was introduced^ a fantastic alteration of the 
calendars. As Royalty had been abolished September 21st, 1792, 
it was resolved that the French era should begin from that event, 
as the commencement of the first year of the Republic. The year 
was to be composed of twelve months, each of thirty days, divided 
into decades, each tenth day being a day of repose, instead of 
Sunday.. The names of the days in each decade were prlmidi, 
duodij tridiy qmrtidi, quintuU,^8eacfnU, septidiy octidiy nonidiy de^ 
cadi. The five supplementary days inserted at the end of the 
year, and entitled sanaculofides, formed a kind of festival, of which 
the first day was sacred to genius, the second to labour, the third 
to actions, the fourth to recompenses, tbfi fifth to opinion. New 
names for the fuonths ada])ted to their character, won© suggested 
by Fabre d^Eglantinc. The first month, which answered nearly to 
October, was called VendcmiatrCy followed by Brumaire, FrimairCy 
NivoaCy PliivioaCy Vevtoacy Gerimnaly Florral, Prairialy Meaaidofy 
ThermidoVy Fruetidor, The new calendar was decreed Octjobor 24th , 
1793, and on the following day, in conformity with it, ttie prorea 
verbal of the Convention was dated 4^ Brumaire an II de la 
Bepubliqne Franeaiae} It would, however, be unjust to conceal 
that the Revolutionary Government adopted some useful schoracs. 
The Polytechnic and Nornjal schools wore prepared, the founda- 
tions of a civil edde were laid, the Grand LwrCy in which all the 
national creditors were inscribed, wnsjopenod, a uniformity of 
weights and measures was established, and the decimal system 
introduced. A certain quantity of distilled water was taken as 
the unit for weights, a certain fraction of the meridihn as the 
unit of measure, to be multiplied or divided ad* infinitum by 10.* 

There now remained little to alter or* abolish except in the 
article of religion. Both Robespierre and the Deists, and H<5bort 
and the Atheists, were resolved to set aside Christianity, but they 
were not exactly agreed as to what they should substitute in its 
place. The Communcy however, in which the Atheists and Ma- 
terialists i*uled supreme, took the lead. Chaumette, thep^on/r^Mr- 
general,^ simpleton who fancied himself a philosopher,^was 6ne 
of the principal leaders in this crusade againat Christianity; if 

* If the French hnil now introducedi <mte^ Sic., they would have d^uie some 
or rather revived, the words aeptante, good. 

ociant€y nonante, for their present awk^ * L. Blanc, Hut, dc la R^rol, Fr, h ix. 
ward expressions, ioiranteJlix, aowante- p. 400. 
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such an expression may be allowed. He had adopted the motto 
inscribed by Fouch^ over the gate of the cemetery of Nevers, 
that death is an ^eternal sleep/' and had made sever^ absurd and 
fantastic alterations in the rites of sepulture, among the rest that 
the dead should be buried in a three-coloured flag. On the 10th of 
* November he obtained a decree of the Commune for inaugurating 
the worship of Reason " in the metropolitan Cathedral of 
Notre Dame. Already, in the month of October, the churches 
had been desecrated, the images thrown down, the plate and 
other ornaments carried off, the sacristies broken open, the priests' 
vestments sold to brokers and 'Kjld-clothes-men. Petitioners 
dressod in chasubles, and bearing golden crosses, mitres, and 
other insignia of the hierarchy, had appeared in grotesque 
mas(jucrade, and with encoumgement instead of reproof, at the 
bar of the (Convention. '* In this confusion of everything sacred, 
Anacharsis Clootz and Chaumette, having persuaded Gqbel, con- 
stitutional Bishop of Paris, to renounce his episcopal office, 
brought him, accompanied by his twelve vicars, by Pache, the 
Mayor, and other members of the Municipality, into the Conven- 
tion; when, declaring that he had abdicated his functions, Oobel 
resigned iiis cross and ring ; the vicars followed his example, and 
the President having embraced him, he and his priests put on the 
red cap, and traversed the Assembly amidst thunders of applause. 
Gobel's example was followed by a few other bishops and priests. 
The Goddess of Reason, represented by an actress, was now 
installed at Notre Dame. In the nave was erected a sort of 
mountain, having a temple at the top, with the inscription, A la 
Vhilosophie, A prostitute, dressed as the Goddess of Liberty, 
came forth from the temple, seated herself on a sort of cloud, 
having atrher feet a truncated column with a lamp called the 
flamhvau ih la vrritv. Here she received the homage of a choir 
of girls dressed in White, whilst a hymn composed by Marie 
Joseph Chenier was chanted by all the saas-culottes present. The 
Goddess of Reason was now carried in procession to the Conven- 
tion; Chaumette introduced her by a speech at the bar; the 
actress, descending from her throne, was embraced by the Presi- 
dent, and took a seat by his side. By such absurd and blas- 
phemous farces did these new Republicans, >he legislators of a 
great nation, delude and disgrace themselves. 

These scenes were accompanied wi£h a perfect carnival of 
atheism, folly, and debauchery. Prostitutes dressed as the God- 
dess of Reason were paraded in car^s through the streets of Paris, 
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accompanied by opera HercuIes^s, with pasteboard clubs^ and 
followed by a rabble rout of drunken men and women. Members 
of the Convention might be seen dancing the carmagnole with 
girls of the town dressed in sacerdotal habits. The relics of St. 
Genei^^ve wore publicly burnt in the Place de Greve, and a 
proces^verhal of the proceedings was despatched to the Pope. On^ 
November 20th the Section of TUnit^ sent an enormous mass of 
church plate as an offering to the Convention. Their deputies 
were adorned with priestly vestments^ copes, and dalmatics, and 
carried a black flag, typifying the destruction of fanaticism. They 
sung the air Marlhroug est mort et entcrr*', and danced in the 
middle of the hall amid the applause of the Convention. ‘ The 
churches were converted into public-houses and brothels, tho 
sculptures of Notre Dame were ordered to be destroyed, and 
wooden saints, missals, breviaries, and fBiblos weroi consumed in 
bonfires.'* Tho rural districts, however, refused to imitate tho 
madness and profanities of the capital. 

Robespierre disapproved of these proceedings. Although a 
man of blood, he was also a man of order ; although a Deist, ho 
was, like his master Rousseau, for tolerating all religions, includ- 
ing that of the Roman Catholic Church. On November 2l8t he 
denounced the Atheists to the Jacobin Club as more dangerous 
enemies of the Revolutiem even than the priests and Royalists, 
and stigmatized their tenets as subversive of all political society. 

Athdsm,^^ he said, “ is aristocratic, while the idea of an Omni- 
potent Being watching over innocence and*punishing triumjihaut 
crime is altogether pojmlar.'^ ^ He adoj)ted the phrase of Voltaire, 
that if a God did not exist it would be necessary to invent one ; 
and ho concluded by moving that Society should be purged 
of the traitors concealed in its bosom, and the Coiamitteos re- 
organized. These propositions were unanimously adopted. After 
this speech the indecent scenes which Bad disgraced Paris were 
no longer exhibited. One of the motives of Robespierre and the 
Committee of Public Welfare for suppressing them was tho scandal 
which they created in foreign countries. Danton supported Robes- 
pieiTe,and Hebert and Chaumette found themselves compelled to 
make a Bort of public recantation of their atheistical tunets. 

W'hile such was the state of Paris, the Revolutionay’ Govern- 
ment was gradually triumphing over its enemies in the provinces. ^ 
The insurgents of La Vendee had been tolerably successful up to 

* Hist, FarL t. xxx. p. 269 sq. * L. Blanc, t. ix. p. 482. • 

“ Hixt, Furl, t. XXX. p. 277. 
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October. "RohesipieTre^B protege, Rossignol, proved totally incom* 
petent for the command of the army sent against them> and sus- 
tained some blooc^y defeats ; but he carried out to the letter his 
instructions to bum and destroy all that he could. His successor^ 
Lechelle, was a man of the same calibre ; but Kl^ber, Marceau, 
^and Westermann, though nominally under his comipand^ acted 
independently of him, and inflicted on the Vendeans a succession 
^ of defeats at Chatillon-sur-Sevre, La Tremblaye, and Chollet, where 
Bonchamp was killed, at Granville, at Le Mans, and finally dis- 
persed them at fiavenay, December 22nd. An English expedi- 
tion under Lord Moira fitted out •for their aid arrived too late. 
Henri de Larochejaquclein was killed in a skirmish in the follow- 
ing March by two Republican grenadiers, whose lives he was en- 
deavouring to save. La Vendee was converted into a smoking 
desert. In the south Milrseille had opened its gates toCarteaux, 
August 25th. But this success decided the revolt of Toulon, a 
step which the inhabitants had been some months contemplating. 
Having opened communications with Admiral Hood, who was 
cruising off that port, the English fleet, accompanied by a Spanish 
and a Neapolitan squadron, entered the harbour August 27th, and 
took possession of the place, after a short resistance from a few of 
the French vessels. On^ the following day Admiral Hood pub- 
blished a Declaration that he took possession of Toulon in the 
name of Louis XA^II. Two English regiments from Gibraltar, 
under General O'Hara, and between 12,000 and 13,000 Spanish, 
Piedmontese, and Neapolitan troops, were subsequently intro- 
duced into the town,' and the forts around it were occupied. 
Lyon had been besieged by Kellermann since August 8th. The 
operations were really conducted by Dubois Craned, but little 
progress was made till the end of the month, when the besieging 
force was largely increased and 100 guns brought into play. The 
hopes of the inhabitants’ rested on a diversion to be made by a 
Piedmontese corps, w’-hich, however, was defeated by Kellermann; 
and Lyon, after sustaining a terrible bombardment, and being re- 
duced to the extremity of fiimine, was compelled to surrender, 
October 9th. On the 12th the Convention decreed that the por- ’ 
tion of the*town inhabited by the rich should be demolished, that 


* TSie exoi't mimbera of the garrison 
mMV 6,521 Si^iards, 3,121 Knciishmon, 
4,:i34 Neapolitans, 1,584 Pie&onte8<\ 
1,542 National Guards of Toulon — alto- 
gether more than 16,000 men. See Von 
Sybol, B. i. S. 488 ff. 


(vol. iii. p. 244, Eng. Tr.); where will 
be found Mew and more correct par- 
ticulars res|>ectinff the oc’ciipation of 
Toulon by the aaies, from the account 

f iven by an eye-witness to the King of 
'russia. 
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its name should be effiu^ed from the towns of the Bepublic ; that 
what remained of it should henceforth be called Commune Affran- 
ehie ; and^ in the mock sublime of that epochs it was ordained 
that a column should be erected on the ruins with the inscriptioni 
'' Lyotf made war upon liberty : Lyon exists no more.^^^ 

The reduction of Lyon was soon followed by that of Toulon/ 
The force of the allies was weakened by those dissensions which 
attended all the operations of the Coalition. The inhabitants of 
Toulon were divided into the two parties of Constitutionalists and 
Royalists. As the former were the moi*e numerous, and possessed 
all the municipal offices/ the English consulted their views. The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, Adopted all the more warmly the 
minority, whose religious and political principles coincided with 
their own. This party demanded the recall of the clergy, and that 
the Count of Provence should be sumiiioned to Toulon as Regent 
of France ; bilt as these measures wore opposed by the Constitu- 
tionalists, they were declined by Admiral Hood. The Spaniards 
then demanded that the Toulon Sect should be delivered to their 
Sovereign as a member of the House of Bourbon, although by the 
capitulation of the town it had been expressly given into English 
keeping, and the demand was therefore refused.'^ The|e bicker- 
ings, as we shall have to relate further on, laid the foundation of 
a rupture between Spain and England. The English Government, 
in conformity with its principle of not proscribing any particular 
form of government to the French, had even disapproved of 
Admiral Hood’s act in taking possession (Jf Toulon in the name 
of Louis XVII. The most sinister imputations have been thrown 
on this policy by French writers of all parties. "* But the English 
.Cabinet was of opinion that a single town, however respectable, 
could not decide so momentous a question, nor England determine 
it without appealing to all the allied Courts*. Such a decision, 
indeed, might have proved a serious emlJarrassment in any nego- 
tiations for peace. The siege of Toulon was first undertaken by 
Carteaux, a ^i-devant painter. He w|«i accompanied by the deputy 
Salicetti, a Corsican, who retained at Toulon his countryman, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, then a young captain of artillery, the mean- 
ness of whose small and, at t^t time, meagre figure an^ pallid face 
was redeemed by his piercing eye and intelligent appearance. The 

siege made little progress till after the reduction of £yon > the 

• 

* Hist Part, t. xxix. p. 192; Mont- 
gaillnrcl, t. iv. p. 06 Sf|q. 

* Vun Sybel, loc, cit. 


* See Monijraillarrl, Hist, de Fravrr, 
t. iv. p. 166 ; L. Blunr, Huit de la 
Fr, t. X. p. 69. 
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troops from which place^ together with large draughts from the 
army of Italy, raised the besieging army to more than 60,000 men. 
The command of this force was now given to Dugommier, an ex- 
perienced general ; but the Convention appointed five commissa- 
ries to watch over him, namely, Barras, Freron, Salicetti, Augus- 
tine Robespierre (Maximilian^s younger brother), and Ricord, with 
instructions that Toulon must be taken, pointing clearly to the 
alternative of the guillotine. The attack was ultimately conducted 
after Bonaparte^s plan, who saw that a fort occupied by the 
English on a tongue of land separating the inner and outer road- 
steads, was the key of the whole position. The fort was attacked 
by a picked French column, on the night of December 16th, and, 
after a desperate resistance, taken. As some of the surrounding 
forts had also been reduced by the Republicans, General O^Hara, 
the commander-inrchief, vwho, with Lord Hood and Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, formed a directorial commission, found himself compelled 
to evacuate Toulon ; but not before the arsenal and a large part 
of the French fleet had been burnt, under the conduct of Commo- 
dore Sir Sidney Smith. Three ships of the line and twelve frigates 
were carried oflf by the English. About 4,000 Toulonose were put 
on board tto allied fleets ; but numbers were necessarily left be- 
hind. The Republican Commissioners, Freron, Barras, and the 
younger Robespierre, took a horrible vengeance on the citizens, 
and within three months butchered more than 3,000 persons.^ 
Elsewhere, also, the Republican Government signalized its 
triumphs by a series 6f the mgst horrible massacres, executed by 
its commissaries or proconsuls. At Bordeaux, which had embraced 
the Girondist cause but for a moment, Tallion and his colleague, 
Ysabeau, caused 108 persons to be guillotined. Here these two 
proconsuls dived in state, with a guard at their door, and, while 
the town was almost in a state of famine, required to be served 
with the finest wines, the most exquisite delicacies. Tallien ac- 
quired a fortune by his'peculations.’* These atrocities were more 
than rivalled by Freron ^and Barras at Marseille, and Collot 
d^Herbois and Fouchfeat Lyon. At Marseille was established a 
Commission of Six, divided for the sake of expedition into two 
courts, wijihout public accuser or jury. The persons accused, 
having been asked their names, professions, and fortunes, were 
sent- down to the executioners cart, which was always standing 
before the Palais de Justice, and the judges appearing on the 


* Von Sybcl, rol. iii. p. 249 8<i. (Eng. Tr.). • Prudhomme, Hiat. GciiiraU, ^c. 
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balcony^ pronounced sentence of death. The head of this horrible 
tribunalj a young man of twenty^ condemned 160 persons in ten 
days.* Fr^ron, in pursuance of his idea, that every rebel city 
ahould disappear from the face of the earth, ^**mutilated most of 
the public buildings and monuments of Marseille, and called it, 

the nameless town.^’ He and Barras appropriated 800,000 
francs, whiGh they ought to have paid into the treasury, as the 
spoils of this city, on pretence that their carriage had been over- 
turned in a ditch.* At Lyon Couthon at first seemed inclined to 
show some mercy ; but he was superseded towards the end of 
October by Collot 4*Herboisanp Fouch^, who caused men, women, 
and children, rich and poor, to be shot down in masses with artil- 
lery ; those who escaped the shot wore hacked to pieces by the 
soldiery.'! The number of victims is stated at 410, but the accounts 
vary.* Aboi^t forty houses were demoyshed by ar^illevy, and a 
great many more damaged ; but to raze Lyon to the ground was 
found to be too vast an undertaking. 

But all these atrocities wei*c outdone by the infamous Carrier, 
at Nantes. The first act of this monster on arriving at Nantes, 
October 8th, when the V endean war was still going on, was to form 
the Cam^uKjnie de Marat, to make domiciliary visits, *and arrest 
suspected persons, of whom GOO were thrown into prison. Carrier 
was intoxicated with blood. Ho threatened to throw half the 
town of L'Orient into the sea, and ordered General Haxo to ex- 
terminate all the inhabitants of La Vendee, and burn their dwell- 
ings.* •The noyades, or drownings, commenced towards* the end 
of Brumaire. Priests sentenced to transportation wore placed in 
a vessel, with a sort of trap-door, ^^ilich proceeded down the 
Loire, and, the bolts being withdrawn, the unhappy victims were 
drowned. Carrier facetiously called this ^vertical deportation. 
Young men and women, bound together, were thrown into the 
river, a mode of execution pleasantly styled the Republican 
marriage." Hundreds of infants were alpo drowned. This was 
called Republican baptism." The water of the Loire was in- 
fected to such an extent by the multitude of corpses, that the 
police forbade the citizens of Nantes to drink it, or to eat the fish 
caugkt ija it. The lowest estimates of the victims of Carrier's 
blood-^irstiness during the four months of his. operations at 

• 

* L. Blanc, t. x. p. 158. le mal d Lyon nemblftit appcler Vmiploi 

* Bar^, t. iv, pt 13. de remkdm ^nergiqiua^' t. x. p. 164. 

’ M. Blanc appears to think that Lvon * See Hint. Part, t. xxx. pp. 387, 
re()Uirad a little bleeding: **11 convient 399. 

de dire, pour litre juste envers tous, que * HUt, ParL t. xxxiv. pp. 173, 218. 
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NanteiSf amounts^to^l&^OOO.v Carrier ik sajd tahay.e usedbia^wer 
to force the chastity of women, and to^have put to death husbaxids 
who would not consent to their dishonour. ^ • 

We will now return to the campaign. After the fall of Valen- 
^ ciennes, a rapid march on Paris would probably have proved sue* 
cessful. The immense northern frontier of Franco was defended 
only by a few isolated camps, the interior was in combustion^ 
while the allies had nearly 30*0,000 men betv^een Basle and 
Ostend. But their conduct was guided first by their own selfish 
and separate interests, and next by the ancient routine maxims of 
strategy, which required the roduQtion of thesfrontier forttesses. 
Prince Coburg, therefore, resolved to reduce Quesnoy, and the 
T3uke of York had instructions from London to lay siege to 
Dunkirk. From Paris as a centre Carnot* directed all the opera- 
tions of the French armifs on the va’^t circumference threatened. 
The Duke of York sat down before Dunkirk towards tlie end of 
August, 1793. His total force, including 12,000 Austrians under 
Alvinzi, amounted to about 30,000 men. These were divided into 
two corps, one of siege, the other of observation ; the first being 
commanded by himself, while the other, under itarshal Freitag, 
was pobte^ at Hondschoote. Houchard, an ignorant, incapable 
man, who had gained the favour of the Committee of Public Wel- 
fare by his democratic^ dagger, had succeeded Kilmaine in the 
command of the French army o(,tho North. He was popular with 
the soldiery; but the fate of Custine rendered him somewhat 
solicitous about his own. This feeling was increased by a visit 
from the terrible Billaud Varennes^whp caused twenty- two adju- 
tants-general to be arr^Lsted in'* one night!'* Next morning 
Houchard found himself without a staflF. By orders from Paris, 
Houchard attacked Freitag at Hondschoote, September 8th, and 
completely defeated him. Freitag was slain in the engagement, 
but Walmoden, who succeeded him, effected a retreat to Fumes. 
The Duke of York was*now in a perilous situation. He was en- 
camped in a sort of peninsula : instead of an English fleet, which 
he had expected, a French sqpadron had arrived, and molested his 
rl^ht flank ; if the victorious enemy advanced, he must either lay 
down his wms or be driven hito the sea ; he was, therefore, com- 
pelled to raise the siege precipitately, abandoning fifty-tw;o guns 
and. his b&ggage. It was genei^y thought, even in England, that 

‘ Von Svbel, Revolutioiissntj B. ii. concentrating a superior force on a given 
S. 499 (vol. 111 . p. 257 Eng. Tr.). point, effocm such wondera in the hands 

* Caniot's military genius devUed that of Napoleon, 
new system of warfare which, by rapidly * L. Blanc, t. ix. p. 288. 
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lHAfi|Miefa«rdi^ptidied ^,11^ Dokef^ lis i^ote ormy^mltrt have 
iSeen eiaptared bat that general snffered him to fSom a jnnotion 
" '^th Walmoden at Fomee/ where they presented too stfc^ a fironh 
to jbe ettaoked. Hoaohhrd contented himself with dispersing 
isolated Dnteh foroe at Meoin, September 18th. Advancing 
thenoe, two days after, to meet the Austrian General Beanlien, 
his troops*were seized with one of those unaccountable panics so 
frequent in the wars of the Revolution, and which it was the 
fiidnonto ascribe to treachery. Cries having arisen of We are 
betrayed! Smve gui peut!‘* the French fled in«disorder to Lille. 
For &is misfortune, and fon not having attacked the Duke of 
York, Houchard was deprived bf his command and subsequently 
guillotined. He was snooeeded by Jourdan. 

Le Quesnoy surrendered to the Austrians September 9th, after 
a siege of fourteen days. Prince Coburg now detenuined to close 
the campaign by the reduction of Maubeug^ and Landrecies, 
which would render him master of the valley of the Sambre, and 
to march on Paris the following year. But Jourdan, acting under 
the directions of Oamot, who was present, saved Maubeuge by 
defeating the Austrians at Wattiokies, a neighbouring height, 
after a bloody battle which lasted two days (Octqber 16th). 
General Ferrant, Commandant of Maubeuge, who had neglected 
to assist the army of liberation, was armif'ned before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal and executed. But the victory of Wattignies was 
followed by no results. General Davesnes having friled through 
sheer mi^ity in an attepi^ to invade idaritime Flanders, ox- 
piated with his head his^^ivajil of success ; and Jourdan himself 
was deprived of the command for not* passing the Sambre after 
his victory. The retreat of the Austrians was unmolested, and 
they soon after took up their yrinter quartet’s in the •environs of 
Le Quesnoy, Valenciennes, and Condb. The Duke of York did 
the same at Toumay, covering Flanders, while the French 
established themselves at Guise. * 

Towards the Rhine, tbe Prussians, after the capture of Mentz, 
had remained almost entirely inactive, notwithstanding the press- 
ing' ivvitations of Wnrmser, tbe Austrian general in Alsace, io 
joia him in vigorous operations. The views of the Prussiaos wwe 
flxed on Poland, and the French campaign 'wos little more than a 
bUnd to (heir projects in that quarter. A temporary disappoint- , 
ment there, coa{ded with some discussions with Austria, induced 

' Jmh. Btgiiftr, I7SS, p. Itt. AB Snalt, Iw., siw of tho nno oiriiMii. 
Xlrmeh nUttwy aodi^UM, Joamu, Voa S/bd, ill. 901. 
lY. , H-Bf 
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Frederick William snddenly'^o abandon his allies. It is impot’ 
sible for 08 to detail the sinaons policy 4>f tlie two German States 
At tlUs period. It ^11 soffioe jfo state that Anstria had wished 
to reap Bavarian succession after the deatit of the Elector 
Charles Tbeddore, who had no legitimate children ; but ha^ been 
induced to relinquish the project through the repugnance to it of 
the Bavarians themselves, the opposition of the nest heirs, the 
Princes of Zweybriicken, as well as of Prussia, the representations 
of England, and lastly also, the unwillingness of Charles Theodore 
himself to consent. Although Austria had abandoned this claim, 
yet, as her relinquishment of it was unknown to Prussia, she 
brought it forward in some negotiations which took place at the 
King of Prussia’s head-quarters towards the end of August, with 
the view of merely covering some demands for a share of Poland, 
and making a 'merit of reEnquishing Bavaria. The discovery of 
this duplicity excited the King of Prussia’s indignation, which 
was increas^ py the knowledge that Austria intended seizing 
Alsace for herself. Frederick William’s ill humour was further 
increased by news from Poland to the purport that the negotia- 
tions for sequring his share of that country were going on anything 
but favourrbly. B[e now recollected that he had promised his aid 
in the French war solely for the campaign of 1793, and that only 
on condition of acquisitions in Poland ; and about the middle of 
September he announced to the Austrians his intention of quitting 
the Coalition.^ In this step he completely disregarded the treaty 
which he had entered Into with England only two months' before 
for the better prosecution of the war with France. Towards the 
end of September, Frederick William II. withdrew from his army, 
alleging the necessity of joining his troops assembling on the 
frontiers of Poland.* Thus was.the first blow struck at the 
Coalition. 

The French had made two ineffectual attempts to pass the 
Rhine ;.they had also libcn repulsed with great loss in an attack 
upon the Duke of Brunswick’s position at Pirmasens, September 
14th; but neither this success nor the remonstrances of the British 
Ambassador, could stimulate the Duke to action. At length he 
was induced to join Wurmser in an attack upon the French lines 
between 'yVeissenburg and Lauterburg, October 13th; when the 
Frehoh, defeated at every point, were compelled to evacuate those 
two places, and to make a hasty retreat 'towwrds the Geisbetg. 

’ Bur these affaire see Von Sybel, * Bor the affiiirs of that oountt 7 tee 
BG6k vii. ch. b. next chapter. 
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ITiarmsftr entered HafennaOctobei^Tth ; but he dso 
. eome remjssness, and aUcmed the French to escape to Strasbniif. 
'This tfumn would probably have opened its ga^ to the AnatriattB 
if Wnnnser would hare assured the inhabitants lhat npssession of 
it shbtild be taken in the name of Louis XVII. ; out such an 
arrangempnt was contrary tO'the policy of the Austrian Cabinet, 
which aimed at the recovery of iJsaoe. But the plot was dis* 
•covered. St Just and Lebas arrived at Strasburg October 22nd, 
as Commissaries or Proconsuls of the Convention.’ St. Just im- 
m^iatdy began to display his power. The day after his arrival 
he degraded the Commandant Lacour to the ranks, for having 
struck a soldier in a moment of excitement. On the 24th he 
proclaimed that " If there are in the army any traitors, or even 
any men indifferent to the people’s cause, we bring with us the 
eword to sttrike them!”^ ' He erected the militaf’y tribunal at- 
tached to the army of the Rhine into a special and RevoluHonary 
Commission ; and he ordered General Eisenberg and a number of 
•officers who had been surprised by the enemy and fled, to be shot 
in the redoubt of Hahnheim. Thus the Reign of Terror prevailed 
even in the camp. St. Just, who has been characterized as having 
a head of fire with a heart of ice, was its fitting instrument.” 
The citizens of Strasburg were treaty like the soldiery. The 
property of the rich, even their beds an j apparel, was confiscated 
for the use of the army. A forced loan of nine millions (360,000^), 
payab\,e in twenty-four hours, was exacte^ from a certain list of 
persons. One of them net having been able to raise his quota 
in the given time, wns exposed three ^ours on the scaffold of the 
guillotine ; another, an hotel-keeper, who had been assessed at 
^,000 francs, presented the keys of his house to St. Just, and 
requested him to discharge his debts.” ' 

Wurmser had engaged in the siege of Landau, in which he 
expected the co-operation of the Prussians. But the Duke of 
Biifiiswick having failed in an attempt upon the castle of Bitsch, 
in the Yosge6, took occasion to effect a retreat, which he had long 
contemplated, and retired to Haiserslautem. He was followed by 
the French, under Hoche, who, however, after some bloody en- 
gagemeiits (28th, 2fith, and 30th of December), were forced to 
retreak The Duke of Brunswick’s movements t^ng exposed 
the Austrian right, Hoche despatched a division of 12,000’men • 
ihrongh Ihe Vosges to take them in flank, while Pichegru at- 

^ ParL t xxxi. p. 37. * M^m, t. ii. p. 235. 

’ L. Blanc, t x. p. 139. * 
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tacked them in front. Hocbe himself assayed and dispersed 
out a blow the Palatine and Bavarian troops at Werdt^ Deeember 
22nd^ 1798. Wurpiser was now compelled to refeteat in diaordmr 
to the Oeisberg ; the armies of the Bhine and Moselle formed a 
junction^ wfile the retrograde movement of the Austrians had 
also united them with the Prussians. But the Austrian^ being at- 
tacked and defeated by the French at the Oeisberg^ December 261^^' 
Wurmser^ disgusted with the conda6t of the Prussians^ resolved 
to abandon thern^ and crossed the Rhine between Philippeburg* 
and Mannheim^ December 30th ; when the Prussians fell back to^ 
wards Mentz.^ Thus; as the result of the campaign in thia 
quarter, the French reoccupicd the lines of W eissenburg, raised 
the blockade of Landau, recovered Alsace, and took up their 
winter quarters in the Palatinate. 

On the Sptlnish frontiJ?r, where the French were not able to 
employ an adequate force, the campaign of 1793 left the Spaniards 
in possession of St. Elmo, Collioure, and Port Vendre, on the 
eastern side of the Pyrenees. On the western, nothing important 
was done, and the Spaniards maintained their positions. On the 
side of Piedmont, Mass^na succeeded in holding the Austro-Sar^ 
dinian army in check. The French arms were for the most part 
unsuccessful in the colonies. In the East Indies Chandemagore,. 
Pondicherry, and one or Wo smaller settlements fell into the handa 
of the English, who also captured in the West Indies, Tobago, St. 
Pierre, and Miquelon, ^but failed in attempts upon Martinico and 
St. Domingo. In the last named island, the negroes had risen 
against their masters; the Commissaries Sa^thonax and Polverel,. 
despatched* thither by the Republican Govemmont with unlimited 
powers, sided with the insurgents, admitted the coloured popnlation 
to a suddeii' and complete participation in all political rights, and 
rendered the colony one vast scene of desolation.^ 

As the Revolution proceeded, parties continued to separate. 
The Gironde had supplanted the Constitutionalists, and had in its 
turn been overthrown by the Montague. The RevClntion, it haa 
been said, like Saturn, devoured its own children. In tiie demo- 
cratic residuum still left we find three distinct factions. First, 
the ultra-democrats,, called HAeriistes and Enragee, who'wiro for- 
terror in fts wildest excesses, for atheism in its mott:*abBiird 
and It^lasphemous forms. In oontradiatinotion to th’** factioa 
sprung up what was called lepmti de lacUmenee, or parfy of 
mercy, at the head of which was Camille Desmpulins; and, strimgo 

* Homme d*4UU, t. il. p»43I sqq. « MontsaiOurd, t. ir. p’ 43. 
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ito aay^ Daoton alao seemed to incline to it Dantmi not 
incorruptible^ like Babespierre^ but he had more of human nature 
m bis eompositiom He had made a oomfortgible fortune by his 
patriotism^ had married a young wifej and was indined to enjoy 
the jlbsition he had achieved. Between these two "^Mrties stood 
that of l^bdiq^ierre, St. Just^ and Couthon, who desired a sort 
of politick and regulated terror^ which they disguised under the 
sacred name of justice.^ Being now members of the Oovemment, 
they had become more conservative without being a whit less 
*crael i and they were indignant at seeing the direction of the 
populace, by means of which <hey had themselves risen, taken out 
of their hands by men like Hubert and his companions. As the 
year 1793 drew to a close, it became evident that a deadly 
struggle between these parties was at hand. 

Robespierre at first showed symptoifis of adhesion to the party 
of mercy.'’ Camille Desmoulins, who had been his schoolfellow, 
had started a journal called the Vieux Cordelier^ in which he ad** 
vocated the principles of the old Cordelier Club, now governed by 
Hubert's party. Robespierre had saved Danton as well as Des* 
moulins from being expelled the Jacobins; bad patronized the 
Viem Oordelier, had even revised the first two numbers. But 
the brilliant and fickle author soon j:>verstepped the bounds of 
discretion. In his third number, he not obscurely likened the 
atrocities of the Reign of Terror, which he ascribed to the 
treacherous plans of the H^bertistes, to some of the worst pas- 
sages in the history of the Roman Emperors ; and, under pretence 
of denying, betrayed his real design by protesting beforehand 
against any comparison which malignity might draw between the 
present times and those whose pictures he had borrowed from 
'Tacitus. By this language he ofiended a large ntmber of the 
Mountain, who had participated in, or approved of these atroci- 
ties. In his fourth number be went still further. He demanded 
a Commttee of Clemency ^ the flinging dpen of the prisons, and 
the liberatiop of 200,000 suspects. Unluckily, on that very day, 
Robespierre had proposed in the Convention a Committee of 


^ Terrorists hod begun to diseover 
that tbeir fbroariCe method would not 
aoooispittb everting. Tbos, 8t Just 
observes in bis itstUutuma: **lAterreur 
sons ddbamsser de ki monarebie et 
ie rsnstoemtie ; mais qui libtu ddlivrers 
corruption And again: **L'exef- 
•fliee de la terreur a Used Is orlme, eomme 
les liomnrs fortes blasent le palais.*’ See 
Furl. t. xxxv. pp. S84, 290, Mingfed 


with some sensible remarks, tb** InstUu- 
tiono of St. Ju^t present the most 
moostrons specimens of ffinaticinm and 
absurdity. Among other tegulati^, he 
was fbr making e\ei7 proprietor rear temt 
•beep annually for every acre he possessed 
(met, Pofi, t xxxv. p. 340). France • 
would bare been devoured by its owa 
flocks. * 
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Ju$Uee, the new n&me for Terror;* which, however, was not- 
adopted. 

It is probable that Bobespierre had patronized for a while the* 
Party of Clemency only that he might the more eecarely over* 
whelm that of the Heberiistes. The contest, howeTer,^ waa- 
initiated by the Cordelier Clnb, then, as we have said, nnder the 
influence of Hubert and CoUot d’Herbois, by sending several in- 
solent deputations to the Conventioif. Robespierre, by defending 
Camille Desmoulins, seemed to have incurred the dangerous 
charge of mod4rav,tiame. He explained and defended his views 
in his Report on the principles of the Revolutionary Government, 
presented to the Convention in the name of the Committee of 
Public Welfare, December 25th, 1793.* He there described the 
course of the Government as lying between two extremes, weak- 
ness and mod^rantisme on the one hand, rashness and excess on 
the other ; and he evidently hinted at the denunciation of Hubert 
and Baron Clootz.’' But at this time he had begun to quail under 
the attacks of Hebert and the Cordeliers. He publicly denied 
having tafien any part in Camille Desmoulins’ journal, and even 
proposed that it should be burnt. He also turned upon his former 
coadjutor, ^abre d’Eglantine, who was placed in confinement. 
And to show that the charge of mod^antisme, or clemency, was 
an unjust imputation, hb concluded by proposing a decree for 
accelerating the judgment of foreigners and generals charged 
with crimes like those of Dumonriez, Custine, Lamarli^re, and 
Houchard. 

The H^ertistes thought of trying their strength by an insur- 
^ction. They took occasion of the distress produced by the 
severe winter to spread pamphlets, attributing, to the Convention 
all the miseries of Paris ; but they failed in their attempt to excite- 
the Commune, and consequently to raise the mob. The proletaries 
now looked up exclusively to the Committee of Public Welfispe ; 
among the citizens of a' better class there was but one voice of 
acorn and horror for Hubert and his companions ; .while at the 
decisive moment, Henriot, the military le^er of the Commune,. 

* M. Blanc, |k partisan of Bobespierre * See Hut, Pari, t. xxx. p* 4b8 aqq. 
guand mime, tbinka that the views of ^ “ L’ami roia Ot Je procureyr ^4* 
the party ofcclemeooy were altogether ral du genre humaid s'entendwt asaea- 
nnaeaaanahle and abanrd— that they de« Iwn. I^ftmatiqueeouveitdeaeapitlairea^ 
Wnded for the ri^me of liberty militant et le fanoHyie qiH prickf Pathiiime ont 
, what was only suitable fSor that of liberty entre eux beauconp de Yappoka. Lea- 
vieiariom Hist, ie h Piv, JPr. t x. bofwts dimocratm. sont lea frarea dea. 
p. cf, ph 206. It was right, there- marqnia de Coblena.’*— /Md. p» 461. 

/ore, that the execntiona should go on. 
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went over to Bobeqiierre.^ Oa tlie oight of Ifaidi ISthi 17d4, 
after a B|>eecli bj St. Jnat in the Convention, Hubert, and we 
leaden of his party, Chanmette, Vincent, Cloots, Bonsin, and 
otiiers, irere arrested. Their trial, which laAed three days, was, 
lilce others of that epoch, a mere parody of jostioe ; bat though 
the charges brought against them were futile, most of them ricUy 
deserved their fate. They were executed, March 24th, to the 
number of nineteen. Hubert died like a coward. Their execution 
was followed by considerable changes. The Commune was re- 
constructed; Faohe, the Mayor, was replaced by Lescot Fleuriot; 
the revolutionaiy army wa^ disbanded ; and the Cordelier Club 
was broken up. * 

The Dantonists were the next victims. Danton had b^n 
troublesome by demanding an examination of the conduct of 
public functionaries, and that the Qommittees should give an 
account of thmr acts. As if a Government which had declared 
itself revolutionwry, that is irresponsible, was to be questioned I 
Tallien brought about an interview between Robespierre and 
Danton, in which the latter is said to have shed tears. On the 
very same day that Robespierre had determined on his death, he 
took Danton in his carriage for an excursion beyond the barriers 1* 
Camille Desmoulins was included in the proscription. It is pro- 
bable that he owed his fate to the spite of St. Just. He had said 
of that demagogue, who wore a very stiff cravat, " that be car- 
ried his head with respect, like the holy sacrament;” on which 
St. ^ast is said to have observed : “ Arid 1 will make him carry 
his like a St. Denis.” On the night of March 30th, Danton, 
Desmoulins, Phillippeaux, and Lacrotx were arrested, after a de- 
liberation of the two Committees united. Legendre next day 
demanded that they should be tried at the bar of th^ Convention. 
Robespierre opposed this in a speech in which he described 
Danton as a " pretended idol long sintss rotten when Legendre 
stuttered out some cowardly excuses. • St. Just gave them the 
coup de grdee in an harangue in which he had the effrontery to 
say that he denounced them as the last partisans of royalty I 
Chabot, Bazire, Fabred'Eglantine, Delaunay, Julien (of Toulouse), 
were aiso at this time prisoners at the Luxembourg^ on a charge 
of fbtgery, and they were tried with the Danfbnists, April 2nd ; 
also B4ranlt de S^chelles and Westormann. Danlfcn bq)lowed 
out his defence, sd that his voice was audible on the other stdb 
of the Sane. But it was to no purpose; the prisoners were of 

' LtrMKor, Mim. t. iii. p. 40. * Ton Sybel, rd. iu. 296 (Bag'. ^.). 
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cKtnree faredo(»iied. The trial was stoppedvon the fourth dajr,Ani 
the jury brought in a Terdict of gniUy, thoi^h not a fhorth pari 
of the prisonera had been heard in l^eir defame. From their 
Tiolenoe, and the s^ptoma displayed by the aadimoe> the Conrt 
was afraid to pass sentence on the accnaed at the bar ; it was 
read to them by their jailer. They were goilloiined April 5th. 
Camille Desmonlins, almost in a state of madnessj tore Hu clothes 
to pieces in the cart^ and was almost naked whmi he arrived at 
the scaffold. He cried to the people that they were deceived ; 
but Danton told him to be quiet and leave that vile eanaille 
alone. Danton, during his imprisopment, had said of the Com* 
mittee of Public Welfare that they^ere all Cain's brethren — ^that 
Brissot would have guillotined him as Robespierre had done. 
“What proves Robespierre a Nero," he remarked, “was, that 
he had never spoken to Ca<uille Desmoulins with so much friend- 
ship as on the eve of his arrest."' * 

By the defeat of the two factions of Dantoniats and H^bertistes, 
the Committee o( Public Welfare seemed to have acquir^ irre- 
sistible power. The triumph of Robespierre was complete. The 
Convention decreed the dissolution of the Ministerial Council, 
and the fonbation in its stead of twelve Committees, for the dis- 
charge of ihe various functions of government. Robespierre 
filled these boards with obscure persons. The Municipality was 
also reformed, and the posts in it distributed according to Robes- 
pierre’s bidding. The tribunals of the Departments were sup- 
pressed, and that of Pbris became the sole one. Society ^s to 
be reorganized, and every individual brought under the imme- 
diate control of Govemmdnt. But in this plenitude of power 
Robespierre trembled for his existence. The members of the 
governing Cqmmittee looked upon one another with habred and 
suspicion, as if each were plotting against his colleague’s life, 
whilst all were regarded *by moderate people with abhorrence. 
A strong body of men dept in Robespierre’s house, and, armed 
with clubs, accompanied him in his wralks. At meals, two pistols 
were placed by his plate, and he ate nothing that had not been 
previously tasted.* To show that the Government could not.be 
charged wi^ moderantitme, the executions kept their> usual 
course. Good and^bad were involved in a like &tq. AnKmg the 
victnufi of <9us period may be mentioned D^presmenil, Lo Cha* 
jielier, the v^eeabLe Malesherbes, Lavoisier the chemists, General 
Dillon, phanmette, Gobel, the apostate bishop. The execution of 

' Li'BlaiiP, t X. p. S69. * Von Sybel, vcJ. Hi. p. 299 (Eng. Tr.). 
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mimben of women outdoes like oilier bratalitiei of ike Beign at 
Tenor. Tke wires of DsBioii and Camille Desmoulins, tiie'Prin* 
oeea Biliaabeik, tke meek and Bsini>like sister of Louis XT!., 
were sent to tte soaffbld. Robespierre is said to bare told Marot, 
tke IXKtkseller, Ikat ke had wished to save Madame Elisabeth, 
bat that CoUot d'Herbois prevented it.‘ Tke latter, who had been 
an nnsncomfol actor and indifferent writer, wai tke only one of 
Hubert’s &ctioB who had obtained a seat in the Committee of 
PuMio Welfare. 

Robespierre, having triumphed over the Ath^sts, proceeded to 
establish the existence of a Supreme Being and the immortality of 
the soul by a decree of the CoiArention I (18th Floreal, May 7th, 
1794): It was not, however, the Gbd of the- Scriptures, but the 
God of Reason, substituted for the Goddess of Reason. The 
new Calendar was retained^ by which* Sundays were abolished, 
and, in their stead, every tenth day was set apart for worship. 
A fite, planned by David the painter, was got up in honour of 
the new Deity, intended to outrival that of fbe H€bertistes (June 
8th). An amphitheatre was erected in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, with seats for the members of the Convention, whilst 
over the basin was erected a group of monsters representing 
Atheism, Egotism, Discord, and Ambition. Robespierre, who 
might himself be called the incarnation *of the last three, 
caused himself to be named President of the Assembly for 
the occasion, and dressed himself in a sky-blue coat. After 
a spe&h to the members, whom he h^ kept waiting some 
hours, he proceeded to set fire to the monsters, when, after 
their destruction, the figure of Wisdbm was to appear in the 
midst; unfortunately, however, the flames caught its veil, 
and the statue appeared in a very blackened condition I The 
members of the Convention then 'walked in procession to the 
Champ de Mars, dressed ip the unifoftn of representatives en 
mitrion, with feathera in their hats, and a three-coloured sash. 
In the midst of them was an antique cor, drawn by eight oxen 
with gilt horns, and carrying a trophy composed of instruments 
of ari* Robespierre, as President, marched at the head of the 
depntiecr; his colleagues in the Committees kept as. far behind 
him asitibey could, in order, it is said, to make his positiem appear 
the more invidious; for they had already resolved on lus destme*^ 
tion.’ In the eentrd 6f the C^amp de Mars rose a symbolical 

’ Beanlien, EaaU hktor, $ur la RfwL * L» Blanc, Hut de la Rival Ft^t, 
t, vt p. 10 aota. p. 456. 
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mouotaaii, on which ihe deputies took thdr seats, and a h]nn|i4<^ 
the Snpreme Being was sung, composed by the saihe ICwfie 
Joleph Chenier,' whose facile mase had a little while before ode*- 
brated the trinmpli of atheism. The* spectacle, we Me told, was 
one of inconceivable grandenr, and we may readily believe thst 
there was considerable scenic effect. Bobespienw was at the 
height of his glory. His customary morosity seemed to have 
ymiished : never bad he been observed so radiant. But there 
were not wanting those who, like the slave in the Roman 
triumph, audibly, whispered some discomforting doubts. " Is he 
not the chief priest ? See, it is not enough to be master, he 
^ust be a god as well I There nfoy, however, still bo a Brutus I’' 
Among the foremost to insult him were Bourdon de I’Oise and 
Merlin de Thionville. Robespierre, so exulting in the morning, 
Returned to hia lodgings, <et Duplay’s, alarmed and dejected.^ 

St. Just had also given offence by his haughtiness ; he had had 
a violent quarrel with Carnot, and a complete schism had taken 
place in the Committee of Public Welfare. Robespierre, St. Just, 
and Couthon now stood alone. The treatment Robespierre had 
met with at the fote determined him to strike the terrorists of 
the Comnpttee of General Safety, and the Commissaries of the 
Convention who had rendered themselves notorious by their 
cruelties, such as Foucfh^, Freron, Tallien, Carrier. With this 
view he introduced the terrible law called the "Law of 22nd 
Prairial” (June 10th), intended to accelerate the trial of the 
conspirators. By this ‘'law the Revolutionary Tribunal was again 
re*formed. It was -now to consist of a president, three vice- 
presidents, a public accufer and four substitutes, twelve judges, 
and fifty jurymen; and for practice it was to be divided into 
sections of twelve members, each section having not fewer than 
seven jurors. Its object was said to be to punish the enemies of 
the people ; in which Category wepe included those who had 
sought to create dearth, to inspire discouragement, to spread 
false n6wB, to mislead public opinion, to corrupt the public con- 
science, to alter the energy and purity of revolutionary and 
republican principles, &o. Sec. In sWt, it was a* net to catch 
all fish. The accused were not to be allowed counsel ; it*was not 
necessary to call witnesses ; the decision was lefo to " the con- 
science 0 ^ jurymen enlightened by the love of their country.’’ 
There was no appeal, and the sole punishment was death I By 


' Andri (%foier, his brother, slio a * Esquiros, Hut, det MonU^ard$, ap. 
poet, iMid a much better one, wee guil- Blanc, t x. p. 459. 

lotined July S3th. . 
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Aitiole all laws relating to the Tribunal were abro* 

gated. Thia would do away with the law whic^ forbade hny 
member of the Convention to be brought before the Tribunal, 
unleee a decree of accusation had been previously obtained against 
hiin;*aad thus the Convention would be placed at the mercy of 
Bobespiem tnd his two colleagues ; since the signatures of three 
members of the Committee of Public Wel&re sufficed to send a 
man to trial. . Ilie Convention took the alarm, and though Bobes* 
pierre and Conthon succeeded in carrying the article, it was not 
till after a long and warm discussion which seniied to expose their 
motives.* Bobespierre and Conthon were next day called to a 
severe account by the rest of the Committee, who had not be^ 
consulted, when a violent scene ensued. Bobespierre was so 
loud that it was necessary to shut the windows, in order that 
he might not be heard by the people t>n the terrace of the Tui- 
leries. Billaud Yarennes charged him with wishing to guillotine 
th# members of the Convention ; Bobespierre retorted by accusing 
Billaud of counter-revolutionary projects. Stormy scenes also 
took place in the Convention. Bourdon and Tallien were so 
alarmed by Bobespierre’s threats that the former ^took to his 
bed for a month, while the latter wrote him a hum\)le letter of 
submission.* ^ 

After thia Bobespierre eeased to attehd the Committee. This 
was a mistake, as it enabled his adversaries all the better to 
combine against him. What was his motive f A real disgust of 
the system of terror ? Such a supposition seems improbable. 
By the law of 22nd Prairial he had increased the means of terror. 
It was evidently a political move, though a mistaken one. As 
he had overcome the Hebertiates or Enrag^a by means of the 
indulgena, and the indulgena by the cry for justice^* so now he 
wanted to overthrow his opponents, in the Committee by recon- 
ciling himself with the moderate part^ and the remnant of the 
Qiiondists. In a speech at the Jacobhis, 13th Meaaidof (July 
let), he denounced the system of terror, at the same time pro- 
claiming unceasing war against all counter-revolutionists. In 
another address at the same place, 23rd Meaaidor, he pursued 
tiie saute subject, and demanded that Foach4 should.be brought 
to account for his atrocities at liyon.’ In an artful passage of the 
fonuOT speech, he complained that the calumnies forged against 

' 8«e Mut. Part. t. xxxiil. p. 193 tqq. Cf. t. xxxvL p. 9. 

* Ibid. pp. 814, 834 } IiaCointra,.sp. Bfauie, t. x. p. 490. 

* Ibid. t. xxxifi. pp. 383, 348. 
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liim in L<mdon wwfr repeated by his enemies in Faria ; t&aa 
inainnatlng that .atl who said anything to his prqtuhbe weae 
implioated in the g^t foreign conspiracy reomitly iaTented and 
denonnoed. 

The stcny of this conspiracy had been got np on ooeasio&^of an 
attempt to assassinate CoUot d’Herbois by a man nailed Admiral, 
and was subsequently applied to a suspected design of a ftaicag 
woman named Cecils l^nault on 'the life of Robespierre. 1^0 
satisfactory evidence was produced against C6oile; she had,how-* 
ever, avowed tha( she preferred a king to 50,000 tyrants, and 
that she had gone to Robespierre'a house to see what a tyrant 
like.* The Committee of Genbral Safety contrived to involve 
lifty>two other persons of all ranks, ages, and sexes in tins pre^ 
tended conspiracy. It is said that Robespierre had nothing to do 
wi<b their trial, that it was, in fact, got up by his enemies to 
place him in an invidious light; that in order to forward this 
object, Fouquier Tinville, the Public Accuser of the.Revolutionlry 
Tribunal, at the suggestion of a member of the Committee, ordered 
fifty* four red shirts, the costume of parricides, to be prepared for 
the condemned persons. The procession of the victims (June 
17th, 1794]^ was all the more striking, as the guillotine hod now 
been removed to the Barri^re du Trdne, and the carts had conse- 
quently to pass through*' the Faubourg St. Antoine. This affiur 
of the Chemises rouges, as it was called, was soon followed by 
that of a pretended conspiracy in the prisons. The Committee 
of Public Welfare autfiorized Hermann, a Commissary of Civil 
Administration, to investigate plots in prisons, by an arriie, 
dated 7th Messidor an 11 (June 25th, 1794), and signed by 
Robespierre, Billaud Varennes, and Bar^re.^ Robiespierre, th^e- 
fore, appears to have retained the power of signing decrees, 
though he had now absented jiimaelf from the Committee ; but we 
are not aware that any ‘later signature can be produced. An 
arret6*ioT' the execntioif of some prisoners, though signed by 
St. Just, 2nd Thermidor (July 20th), bears neither the name of 
Robespierre nor of Couthon.* One of the substitutes of the 
PabMc Accuser charged Hermann with proposing to the Com- 
mittee "to gweep out the prisons in order to depcq>nlate* France 
and make Robespierre dictator.^'* A list was made out ef 159 
persons confined in the Luxembourg, including the 'Frinee 
d’H4nin; the Duke de G^vres, thirty-nind nobles, the ex-prior 


' Mist. Pari. t. xxxiil.jp. lOS. 

* Ibid. t. XXXV. p, 43» ' 
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of durtaroitt, Mvimtl ^eral ajad other ofiBoen, baolcen, ini 
Tbejr were neBrlj all ocmdiMaxtied and asaeatad 19th, 21at, 22i)d 
jdetejdor (Joljr 7^, 9ib, lOth) . These axeculaoas wen followed 
hy that of sararal prisoners in the Oarmn. * 

Jt4s zmpoBsihte to ascertain Sobe^nerre’s share in these atroci* 
ties afte)^ hi* withdrawal from the Committee. It is, however, 
ooiain tSat after that event the nombw of exeonrions vastly 
increased. In the foii^-five days which elapsed from the assumed 
date of bis retirement (June 11th) till his overthrow on the 9th 
Thtrmidor (July 27ih), 1285 persons were ^^fuillotined, while 
daring the forty-five days iipm^iately preceding, only 577 per- 
sons had suffered.’ It was after his retirement that people ire^ 
sent to the gmlloHne in what were called fourneea or batches, by 
which speedy method one person was often executed in mistake 
.for another. We must recollect, however, that Robespierre had 
at least facilitated this wholesale butchery by his law of 22nd 
Pmirial. 

The Committees of Public Welfare and of General Safety 
endeavoured to persuade the Convention that they were all 
embarked in a common cause ; that a massacre of the deputies 
was intended, and they tried to convince each individually of his 
personal danger. Robespierre and Couthon, on the other hand, 
in their speeches at the Jacobins, professed the greatest respect 
for the Convention, asserted that their eyes were fixed only on 
five or six of its members — " five or six little human creatures, 
whos^ hands are full of the wealth of tlfe Republic, and at the ' 
same time dripping with the blood of the innocent persons whom 
they have sacrificed."’ Every mean# was used to show Robes- 
pierre in an invidious light as a would-be dictator and a patron 
of superstition and priestcraft. With the last view, a Mse and 
ridusulous story was invented of his being* a disciple of one 
Catharine Tb^t, a crazy old woman, w^o, like Joanna Southoott 
in England, gave out that she was the motiier of Ood. The 
Ckmvention was convulsed with laughter at the story, whilst 
Robespierre gnashed his teeth with rage. With respect to the 
political charge, St. Just actually proposed in a meeting oi the 
two Committees (July 28rd) that Robespierre should be named 
Dictator. The anecdote is recorded' and believed bji the repub- 
lican editors of the Wstoife Parlemmiaire* on the aifthori(|y of a 

' This is M. BIsiic’t t. xi p. IIS. But the nnmber execnted after 

Biibesfiwre's retirement seems undetststedDy mace thMil,00a. See Croher’s * 

p. 447 sou. . 

* iiist. IVHL t. xxsiii p. 887. * Md. p. 359. 
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man of probity who had heard it from Bar^, and ie eonfirttted 
Bardre^s published subsequently to Sutovn 

PwrlmentairB. We cannot, therefore, with M. Blano, rqfeet ^ 
atory* morely on the negative ground that BiUaud Varenhes, 
CoUot d'Herbois, and Barere did not charge St. Just with this 
act on the 9th Thermidor. 9 

Robespierre might probably have overcome his- enemies by an 
insurrection, for Lescot Fleuriot, the Mayor of Paris, and Henriot, 
the Commander of the. National Guard, were devoted to .him. But 
Robespierre had never openly approved this mode of action, though 
he had sometimes secretly stimulated it. He relied on his moral 
influence, and imagined ^t he thould overcome all opposition 
by the speech which he had prepared. The Committee endea* 
voured to come to an accommodation with him and his party, and 
had sent for hrm for thatt purpose, 5th Thermidor (Jdy 22nd). 
But a reconciliation -was found to be impracticable. Religious 
differences seem to have been one of the chief obstacles to it — 
such were the prejudices and animosities of these free-thinkers I 
Billaud Varennes and Collot d'Herbois could not endure to hear 
of a Supreme Being and the immortality of the soul, while St. Just 
found it honible that they should blush for a Divinity.* 

After the failure of this attempt at accommodation, nothing 
remained but a trial of strength in the Convention. Robespierre’s 
enemies bound themselves by an oath that they would assassinate 
him in the midst of the Assembly, if they failed in persuading it 
against him. Robespierre began the attack by a long speech, 
8th Thermidor (July 26th), in which he explained and defended 
his principles, repelled thb charge of aiming at a dictatorship. 
He concluded by proposing to purge and renew both the Com- 
mittees, to oonstitute a United Government under the Conven- 
tion, and to punish traitors.* His speech, though elaborated and 
written with great care, -Aas very ill suited, to his purpose. It 
consisted of vague and general charges, and was but the preface 
to a Report to be delivered the following day by St. Just, in which 
their opponents were to be personally denounced. Hence it 
excited general alarm, nor would Robespierre respond to. the 
cries of *'N%me I Name I ” Had he spokenhis mind olearly,had he 
denonnc6d,iirithout long phrases,* the crimes which had bees com- 
mitted, thehtunes of those, who had committed them, and stated tiie 
* « 

' * T. ii. p. 213 sq. See also Granier B. iiL S. 218 ff. (vol. iv. p. 53 , Eng. IV.) 

de Gas^gnao, IM. des Causes, ^c, t. * Hist, Part, t. xxxiv, p. 16. 

iii. p. 596 } Von Sjrbel, ffevoUttionsseit, * Ibid, t. xx&iii. pp. 406>448. 
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good wliiefa. liehitiui^;inx>posed to do, bu address might probaUy 
have heeQ hs^ed with «ppiiaiue,4aid the aoeamtion of his mumiiei 
deipreed. . The maimer m lehidi his speech was receiyed seems 
to haye atarmed Bobespierre himself. He re4d it in the evening 
at .thmdaoobins, where it was heard with great applaose ; bnt he 
oalled it his ‘(testament of death/' talked of ^nnhing the hem* 
look. Hlb friends exhorted him to tiy an insorreotion, bnt he 
declined. On the same evening some emissaries of the Moon-^ 
tain persuaded several members of the Right to join them, and 
thus to escape the gMillotine and pat an end to the Reign of 
Terror.* • , * 

On the morning of 9th Thermidor (July 27th) , St. Just mounted 
the tribune of the Convention and began to read his Report. 
He had announced his intention to do so overnight in the Com* 
mittee of Public Welfare, and had not.concealed (hat he should 
attack some of its members. He hod scarcely read a few lines 
when he was violently interrupted by Tallien and Billaud Va* 
rennes,* who denounced the designs of Robespierre and his acoom* 
plices, and accused them of a plot to massacre the Convention. 
These remarks were received with loud and general applause. 
Robes]iierre rushed to the tribune, but his voice wis drowned 
with cries of A ba$ le tyran ! Tallien violently exclaiitied, that if 
the Convention had not the courage to decree the accusation of the 
“new Cromwell,” he would stab him to the heart; at the same 
time drawing forth and brandishing a dagger. He then demanded 
that Henriot and his etat-major should *be accused, that the 
Assembly should sit in permanence. Both were decreed by 
acclamation, amidst cries of Vive la Ulepuhliquel as well as the 
arrest of Dumas, Roulanger, and Dufraise, three of Robespierre's 
boldest partisans. Robespierre, who still remained at the tribune, 
made several ineffectual attempts to obtain a liearing; his voice 
was always drowned by cries of A ha$ le iyran ! and by the bell df 
the President Thuriot. He looked wistfully at the Mountain, but 
it gave no signs ; he appealed to all sides of the Chamber, as well 
as to the galleries— all were silent. At length, overcome' with 
rage and vexation, he exclaimed, “President of Assassins! fosthe 
last time 1' demand a hearing!” But his voice had become 
hoorsa; he foamed at the njoUth, and finally sank down ex- 
hausted. His arrest was *now decreed amid cries- bf Vwe la 

' Hist. Pari, t, xxxiv. p. 5; Durand du will be found in the Hut, Perl, i, xxxiv. 
Maillaoe, P&it, de la Canventhn, ch. x, 6-20. It accused, by tiam^ only 

* Ihe Report was laid on the bar, and Cfullot d*HerboU and Billaud Varennea. 
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liberie/ Vive la BipubiMW / His brother .Aagustiiie demeA^e^ 
tojdiaare hie &te. Contoon, St. Jiist, end Lebas were also ord^nid 
to be arrested. . ' 

When t|ie news'of the arrest of the fire merabers reached the 
General Goancil of the Commune, which had* assembled abcmt six 
o’clock in the evening, they drew up a proclamatioi, calling upon 
the people to rise, ordered the torein to be rung, the Sections to 
<be convoked, and the cannoniers to repair to the Hdtel de Yille. 
The Jacobin Club also declared themselves in correspondence widr 
the Commune. Henriot, who was half tipsy, had been arrested by 
two members of tlie Convention; Cc^ffinhal and Eonvet were there* 
fore sent in his place to liberate* the prisoners. They brought 
Bobespierre to ^e Town Hall about nine o’clock in the evening. 
By orders from the Commune the concierge of the Luxembourg 
had refuse to« receive him, and he had therefore gone to the 
Bureau of Police, with the view, apparently, of obtaining a trial 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal ; and, as he hoped, a triumphant 
acquittal, like Marat. The other prisoners were also successively 
brought to the Town Hall. Meanwhile the Convention, had 
resumed its sitting, and Henriot, who bad also been liberated by 
Lonvet and'Coffinhal, had proceeded thither with his eial-magor 
and some cannoniers, with the intention of shutting up the 
Chamber. On his arriW, the President, putting on his in 
sign of distress, exclaimed, " The moment is come when we must 
die at our posts ! ” The deputies responded with cries of appro* 
barion, the spectators thowed the same enthusiasm, and fushed 
out crying To arms ! let us repulse these wretches ! ” Henriot, 
having in vain exhorted the cannoniers to fire, took fright and 
returned at foil gallop to the Hdtel de Yille. The Assembly now 
proceeded te outlaw him, as well as the five arrested members, 
and all functionaries who should take part against the Con- 
vention.^ * 

It soon became evident that the tide of public opiiiion had 
tnmed. At the summons of the Commune the Sections had 
assembled about nine o’clock in the evening, and the insurgents 
had desired them to march their battalions to the Hdtel de Ville. 
But they wfara^in a state of uncertainty ; only some vague abooonts 
had reached them of a quarrel bbtyeen the Conirmtaon asd the 
Commune, hnd therefore for the most* part they sent but a fow 
men to tl^ Hdtel de Yille ; while, on the 'arrival of a summons 
' from the ^DATeatioju^ their battahons proceeded thither/ defiled 
* Hut. Pari, t juuciv. p, 69 . 
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’ hattj att^ttwore to Assembly. As thb 

SectioBS «f tiie fimboiH^ St. Aatoiile and St. Maroean alone 
slMrved'anyViUiagiieBs to tospend tol)be appeal of the Omtnune, 
the (%Hiveati 03 i'fotdoid tteelf strong enough to begin the attack. 
BatvNs and F]4rdB Vere despatched before midnight wito two 
colttnms ajl^st the Hdtel de Yille ; while a snffident guard, with 
artUlery, was left to protect i^e Assembly. Metmwhile, at the 
Hdtel de Ville, the Council of the Commune, with Bobespieire and 
the other outlawed deputies, were sitting in oonclafe. An insur- 
rection was debated. Bobespiarto was at first jrresolute ; but as ' 
toe night wore on, cmd no otoer hope appeared, he reluctantly 
consented to a rising. In conjhnction with St. Just, he signed a 
letter to Coutoon, who had not yet arrived, inviting him to come 
and aid toe insurrection, as well as a proclamation to the same pur- * 
pose, addressed to his own section of toe Piques;* but such was 
. his agitation, tliat to the latter he only affixed the first two letters 
of bis nauie.^ 

The caso did not seem altogether desperate. The Place de 
Gr^ve was filled with armed men and cannons j the aid of toe 
Sections was confidently anticipated, from their having sent depu- 
tations. But soon after midnight rumoufs began to ar^ve of their 
defection ; emissaries from the advanced guard of the Conventional 
fbrees began to penetrate among too arifled masses in front of the 
Hdtol de Ville, and raised too cry of Vive la Convention ! which was 
answered by several voices; the proclamation of outlawry was 
•^read, 8n which the crowd dispersed. Wlfcn Honriot descended, 
hier found that all his troops and cannoniers had vanished. At the 
same time the heads of Barras and Fr^roif s columns were beginning 
to appear; presently they surrounded the Hdtel de Tille, with loud 
shoots of Vive la fionvention Nationale ! Soipe of 4hem pene- 
trated toto toe Council Chamber, when a strange sight presented 
itself. The older Robespierre was seen. Sis jaw broken by a pistol- 
bullet;’ tiebas had blown out his brains f Augustine Robespierre; 
had thrown himself out of window, but survived toe fall ; Coutoon^ 
had contrived to escape from the Council Chamber, but was seised 
by the mob and nearly thrown into the Seine ; CofiSnhal, accusing 
Heiirbf<of oowardice,'had thrown him out of window into a drain ; 
he haoseif succeeded in escaping and concealed himself tw6 or 
three days^in an island in tfie Seine^ but was nltimatofy* captured ; 

* • 

' BItaB, t xi. n mq* to *■* Aot VLUu, bat, 

* It is doabtlal whetber be bad at- on the wbok, tUe former teems thmmore 
tempted to eommit soieide, or whether probable account. 

IV. II. 
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8t» JuBt alone awaited his fate with tranc^aillitf, Bobes|ii0i!^ 
was conveyed to the apartments of the Committee ^ FnbUo Wdl* 
fare^ where; Bt^retched on a table, wounded and d^ected^ hiB, 
•countenance blood/ and disfigured, he- was exposed to the ^ae 
and maledictionB of the spectators. former i(mileagueB<ipitii^ 
to insult him, struck him, spat in his face; tbe-t^rks of the 
bureau pricked him with their penknives.^ In the coulee of the 
forenoon he was transferred to# the Gondergerie, and thence 
brought before the Bevolutionary Tribunal, togelher with his 
accomplices. After their identity had been proved, they were 
sent to the scaffold, about five o^q^ock in the evening of 10th 
Thermidor. ^ 

The guillotine had on this occasion been replaced in the Place 
^de la B^f olution. The windows along the line of streets through 
which the procession was tx) pass had been hired at large sums, 
and were mostly filled by well-dressed women. Bobespierre was 
placed in a cart between Henriot and Couthon, who were also 
mutilated- The gendarmes pointed him out with their swords to 
the mob, who shouted A mort le tyran ! His jaw was wrapped in 
a bloody cloth ; his face already bore the lividness of death. Of 
the twenty-one persons that were executed with him, Bobespierre 
mounted tlie scaffold last. Ho uttered a piercing shiiek when the 
executioner tore the bandage from his neck. The fall of his head 
was hailed by the crowd with shouts of applause. ^ 

Bobespierre had few or none of the qualities which are com- 
monly supposed to chaiiracterize the leaders of great revolutions. 
He had neither commanding ability, nor personal courage, nor 
the popular manners and^^ address which conciliate friends and 
partisans ; his person was small and mean, his voice shrill and 
disagreeable^ his countenance repulsive, his habits selfish and 
egotistical in the extreme. He had none of the coarseness that 
marked the period. He dfessed himself with scrupulous neatness; 
continue^ to wear hair-powder, though the disuse of it was a dis-^ 
tinctive mark of Jacobinism ; abhorred the rouge and the 
l^ngof the Bevolution. He had the profoundest sense of his own 
talents, and of his own virtue. His image was displayed in every 
kind of art^in his apartments. To what then must be atiributed 
the inflcience of such a man* in those turbulent tijnes f First, he 
seemed to Be the living image of Bousleau^s sentimentality, which 
''played so great a part the Bevolution.'^ His discourses were 
made up of commonplaces from Bousseau about the rights of man 
> Hist Pari t. xxxir. p. 94. 
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«ad the' eovweignty «f tiie people, wldck he ooni^aoQaly ia 4 
mohotoiuMUily r^^eated, irithout addings a eiiigle new idea of his 
,own>* Bat amidst these oommonplaoes there iros slways a partiono 
lar pitSssge of siHX^ent an^ pathos respecting himself, his n^tsi 
the lahonrs of his paanfd career, his personal snflhrings. These • 
Appeals, whil^ ivere aided by his pale and melaaoholy visage, had 
A great ellfoot, especially upon the woihen, and came so regolarly 
the pooket-handlmtohie& were got ready beforehand.* By 
dint of laltonr he had acquired a style which bore some distant re* 
eemblanoe to Rousseau's. He was not covetous^of money, and it is 
said that at his lodgings vaere found only an aangnat of fifty 
Urres, and some orders oi^ the Constituent Assembly for his pay as 
deputy, which he had not used.* His passion was not a'vwice but 
ambition, springing from boundless egotism and pnde. His’ 
•cantionsness, cunning, and perseyeraftce were afliong the chief 
means of his snccess. He had the art to destroy his opponents 
'wilhont exposing himself, by setting them against one another. 
And then withdrawing from the scene of danger. Bat there was 
one point of his character which fully identified him with the spirit 
of the Revolution. He had no compunction in sacri^cing human 
life to any extent. In his case, however, this does nqt appear to 
have arisen, as vrith Collot d’Herbois,^Fouch4, Carrier, and other 
monsters of the period, from a mere 'savage thirst for human 
blood, but because he thought such a coarse a necessary means 
for carrying out his fanatical policy. 

Wfth tiie death of Robespierre the Reign of Terror may be said 
to have ended. From the first establishment of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, down to the 9th Thermido^, between 2,000 and 3,000 
persons had perished by the guillotine in Paris.' More than a 
third of these victims were persons belonging tp the lower classes, 
sudi as 'workmen, soldiers, sempstresses, and women servants. 
BaiUeul, who was seven months in ttfe Cormergerie, says that 
almost all the persons who perished adder his eyes belpnged ^ 
the class of citizens, and even smaller citizens. There were among 
tiiem domestic servants, cobblers, and even a nightman I * Daring 
this.period the pubUo executioner was accustomed to apply daily 
to th^ Revolutionary Tribunal, to knqw how many cants would bo 
requived; But tiie Reig^ of Ter^ was not only dreadfbl through 
tiiese exeourions, it also in&rfered tyrannically in all t£e afBlirs o( 

* Oarat, WBSaf. AtrT. t xriii. p. 333. * Aeomdlngto ibeMtt, Parl.(t..xxxiv. . 

Mit it Ur B(m, t.' iH. p. 97)2669. Cf. Croker, n. 44S. 

'.liv.TLdt.aL * AmtMx, ^«. L iL p.'2I6. * 

* Bbkno, t. xL p. 263. 
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life. The journala wete subjected to a censorship) letters were* 
oSfoially and pnbUcly opened at the *post-offiee ; the taxes were- 
uojnsily leyied) requisitions for money^ horses^ aiid other articles 
were arbitrmly^ and often fraudulently^ made by the public offioere 
under terror^of the guillotine} Nobody, not even the Trealoryv 
could tell the sums l^ed. To be rich was often a o4ase^ of accu- 
sation, and always a certain ground of condemnation. Gambon, 
the Finance Minister, used to call* this coining money on the 
Place de la K^volution with the balance of the gidlloUne}^ * 

It has been thoi^ght that if the coup d^etat of the 9th Tkermidor 
had been favoura1>le to Bobespierre; the French Bepublic would 
have terminated with him instead 6f Napoleon, and that, once in 
possession of supreme power, he would have used it with modera- 
tion. We must confess our opinion that though ho had the art to 
supplant his enemies, he^hlad neither the genius nor the courage 
which would have enabled him for any considerable time to have 
been the ruler and dictator of a groat nation. The facility with 
which his overthrow was efiected shows that his influence was 
already on the wane ; and it seems probable that nothing but a1 
military despotism could have rescued France from the anarchy! 
into which ^e had fallen. 


* See Bobespierre’a Papers, NS. 38, and Corr, mHiU dii Comite de Salut Public,. 
sp. Oranier de Cassa^pinc, t in p. Oil si]. 

* Barere, M4m, t ii p. Ii9. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


W E mast now direct our view to the general afiTaira of 
Europe ; among which the state of I^land^ to which we 
lave alluded in the preceding chapter/ first daims our attention. 

The first partition of Poland and the Constitution of 1775, 
guaranteed by Butsia/ had placed it at the mercy of tl^ Power, 
more especially by means of tho Perinanont Council, composed of 
Russian partisans, and directed by the*Rassian anlbassador. King 
Stanislaus Poniatowski himself was the mere creature of the Em* 
press Catharinh II., and had disgusted the Poles by the subser- 
viency which he displayed towards her and Potemkin. Poland, in 
short, was administered almost as if it already formed a Russian 
province. Rumours were afloat of a fresh partition, ;^hich should 
reduce it in reality to that condition, when the bre^^ldng out of 
the war between Russia and tho Por^e, in 1787, scorned to offer 
an opportunity for throwing off tho Rd<»sian yoke. The patriot 
party, led by Ignatius and Stanislaus* Potocki, Kollontay, Kos- 
ciuszko, Malachowski, and others, determined to embrace it. 

Catharine II., desirous that tho Poles should assist her in her 
war against the Turks, proposed an alliance for that purpose to 
Stanislaus Augustus and the Permanent Council. Such an 
alliance, however, was contrary to ancient treaties subsisting 


between Poland and the Porte ; and King ^tanistaus, however 
willing to assist his mistress, was unable to do so without appeal- 
ing to the constitutional, or four-years^diot, which was to meet in * 


October, 1788. As We havo reflated in a former chapter^^ a coifi- 
^let^ change had now been effected in the political aspect of 
Europe through the triple alliance between Great Britain, the 


finite^ )?rovinoes, and Prussia, with a view to oppose the designs 
of and’ Austria; and the^ Polish patriots, reckening on the 


* 466. 8ee he tbe sUfeis of 

Poland, Perrand, dee troui ddmm- 
hrmmte de id Folofne; Oj^ki, HiSni. 
9ur la JMeffne les PofonaS dopnia 1766 
ISIS (a wixrk marked by amdoar 
ana good imng); Jeket, Pcimw StaaU^ 


vmmdtrun^ffi ; B4sQ*» P^gne dp Tred, 
Gwdlawim IL t. tii. ch. 12 ; K. A. Menseli 
AT. Gmh. dor DenUchm^ B. bf, Kap. 28 1 
Caat^ra, Vte de Catherine IL anb mi. * 
* See rol. iu. p. 215. 

See above, p. 230. * 
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aid of Prussia aod her allies, resolved to make a staad fbr Hbarfy; 
Great efforts were made by men of tal^t and energy to be eteeted 
as nnneios to Assembly which, it was believed, would alter and. 
fix the destinies of their country. *Their first triumph was to eon^ 
vert Ike Diet, the day after it met, into a C(mfederstion> othns 
obviating the liberum vetoi and leaving matters to be (jlecided by' a 
m^cMnty of votes. A note presented to tiie Diet l)y Count- 
Bucholtz, the Prussian Minister, October 12th, strongly protest- 
ing, in the name of his master, against the alliance proposed by 
Russia,^ inspired the patriots with unbounded confidence, espe- 
cially as the Pmsliaa Cabinet appefired resolved to support ita 
policy by arms ; and the Russian ambassador found himself com- 
pelled to withdraw his proposal of an alliance. It must be remem- 
bered, therefore, as an important element in weighing the subse- 
quent conduct of the Ring ef Prussia towards the Poles, that it was 
he who first sought their friendship, and by prou^ses and profes- 
sions encouraged them to expose themselves to Blithe dangers of 
a rupture with Russia. Nor did he stop here. He approved the 
projects of the Poles for reforming their Constitution, and libera- 
ting themselves from Russian influence. These projects were in- 
variably communicated to the Prussian Minister, and to Hailes,, 
the EnglishTresident at Warsaw and when the Russian Minister 
notified that the Empress' would rega]:d the slightest change 
made in the Constitution of 1775 as a violation of treaties, the 
Prussian Cabinet declared, in a note of November 19th, that no 
previous guarantee could prevent the Poles from improvin^their 
Constitution. 

Thus encouraged, the Diet, in spite of the threats of Russia,, 
abolished the Permanent Council, January 18th^ 1789, increased 
the army, and instituted a Council of War, independent of the 
Ring. But further reforms were too long delayed. It is probable 
that if the Constitution ofrMay 3rd, 1791, had been established a 
year or two earlier, before the union of Prussia and Russia, with 
regard to the affairs of Fiance, had altered all Frederipk WilMam^B 
views as to Poland, she would not have lost the Prussian alliance, 
and that her liberties might have been saved. There was, how- 
ever, another condition necessary to sebure the continued^end- 
ship t>f Prussia. That Power had long coveted t^e posses^cm of 
Dant^c and Thorn. In April, 1789, ‘^e Marquis Lucchesini was 
bent to Warsaw to negotiate for the ce8sions>f those places, with 
' instructions to denounce as an imposture the id^ that Fredwiek. 

‘ Mm. Of^ski, t L p. 3S iqq. 
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, * 

William deedred a fiiedi partition of Poland ; to assert that he 
sot^ht oaly tibe glcny of delivering Europe from the ambition of 
th^ barbat^e of the North, and of restoring Poland to hw former 
position and liberty. Certain oompensatioitt were to be offered 
to the Poles, and especially an advantageous treaty of commerce 
with Pras^|, England, and Holland. Several of the patnot party 
were of ^>IAnion that the cession should be made.^ It was advo- 
cated by the English Ministry, though not by the merchants of 
England; and probably it might have secured the Prussian 
alliance, and have deprived that country of any motive for a 
second partition of Poland. But it was opposed by a numerous 
party in the Diet, and espec^y by those who were in the interest 
of Russia. Prussia, in consequence, abandoned the project for 
the present, but she still kept her eyes fixed in that direction. 
Meanwhile, as a war with Austria appeared imnpnent, Frederick 
William, tow&^s the end of 1789, expressed his desire of forming 
an intimate o^pnection with the Poles ; and urged them to fi;|;, as 
soon as possible, their form of government. In January, 1790, 
the Prussian Minister signified that his Court approved of all the 
reforms hitherto adopted by the Diet; proposed a defensive alliance, 
coupled with a reduction of .duties on Polish commodities; and 
though he concealed not how much the cession cff Thom and 
Dantzic was desired, he did not in8i8t*upon that point, and all men- 
tion of it was omitted in the defensive treaty concluded at Warsaw, 
Much 29th. In the treaty concluded between Prussia and the 
Ottoman Porte in the previous January) it had been agreed that 
Galicia, which had fallen to the share of Austria in the first par- 
tition of Poland in 1772, should bea wrested firom her; and the 
Cabinet of Berlin was inclined to restore this province, or, at all 
events, a part of it, containing the salt works of Wjeliczka, to the 
Poles, as an equivalent for the cession of Dautzic and Thom. But, 
as we have said, the majority of the Diet were averse to cede those 
ports, especially Dantzic, the key of the Vistula, and the subject 
^ was tiierefore dropped.* The sixth article of the Treaty of War- 
saw is the most important, as having direct reference to Russia.* 
It purported that if any foreign Power whatever, in consequence 
of jdfeoeding acts and -stipulations, should assume the right of 
meddling in the internal afiBurs of the Polish Republic, his Frus-^ 

’ JUifm. Oginsld, t. i. p. 34. Reeutil, t t. p. 125 km. (Snd A.). , * 

** TIks corrMpandeoA between the * et Scbul, M»t, 4 m 

Kim of Prnasia and Poland on dita t siv. p. 119. The trentp is in Martens, 
snlgeet will be fimnd in Beniberg, Stevtd, t. ir. p. 471. 

BtevMl, t. iiL p. U sqq. and in Marteae, 
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sian Majeetj voifrd fiist employ Lu good offices to prerent any 
hostilities miglit arise ftom such a pretension j and that if 
these shonld fiul, ai)d Iceland should be attacked^ he sroald oon^ 
sidm^ himself boi^i^ Jx> affift'd the assiatanoe stipulated, in the 
present treaty, by 'which it was jagreed that Frassia should ihvdsh 
30,000 Aen. ♦ < * . * 

Meanwhile the framing of the new Constitution was proceeding 
very slowly. The ill success of the* Poles in their attempts to 
establish their independence muSt in a great measure be ascribed 
to themselves. Some of the magnates had sold themselves unre* 
servedly to‘the enemies of their country ; oth^, who played the 
double game of patriots, wore sl^itl more dangerous to her. 
Amongst the former were Branicki, the Crown General, who had 
married a niece of Potemkin’s, and Count Bzewnski ; among th% 
latter, the most oonspicu(^us was Felix Potocki, Marshal of 
Lithuania ; but* the King himself was included in this category. 
Potocki affected liberal principles, and, in comqgM 'with Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, Malachovj^ki, Marshal of the Ret, and many 
other nobles, had caused himself to be admitted a citizen of 
Warsaw. At length the new (’onstitution was promulgated May 
3rd, 1791.‘ The principal articles of it were, that the Roman 
Catholic faitfr should be the religion of tho State, though dis* 
senters were allowed the exercise of their worship, and full par* 
ticipation in all civil rights ; the lihomm veto was abolished ; and, 
what was most important of all, tho Crown was declared hereditary. 
The discussion of this larticlo had been attended with great 
difficulties. To many of the Poles, to abandon the right of 
election seemed to be to socpfice their liberties, especially as every 
noble might aspire to the Throne. The succession was settled, upon 
the death of King Stanislaus, upon Frederick Augustus, Elector 
of Saxony, and, in’the event of his decease 'without male issue, on 
the husband whom he might select foir his daughter, with the 
consent of the States. Shopld the reigning House become extinct, 
then the elective tight was to revert to the nation. The Elector^ 
of Saxony, however, was far from being dazded with the splendid^ 
but precarious offer of the Polish Cro'wn. He replied evasively, 
and delayed a definititre answer till April, 1792 ; when he a 
conditional adlsent, dependent 'on the approval of the'«ieighbtni|ing 
Courts, and oij certain changes to be made in the Constitution.* 
Hie Constitution of May Srd, and especially tl^e article respectinig 

' A riwmi of it will b« found in Kocli nud Scbdll, t xiv. 125, and in OgbMkli 
Mim, t. is p. 130 Bqq, * Oginski, iW. p 140. 
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theberedi^f snoewuritm of Ibe Crown, fu fitr 6ni!i being ftopdieir. 
TIus ortiele was oaiciod in ibe Diet by a amall on^'oriiy’, 
wbiie of siz^ JPMhim or ixrovinctail Dieta,. only ten adopted it.^ 
Yet tiw oteotiTe right had mainly ooatnbnted liQ.nonriah anardiy 
in Poland, and to afibrd the neighbimiing Powera a pretence tor 
intorfering b^te affaixa. The Ruasiato party, 'by way of thwarting 
the deaagda of Prnaaia on Dantzio and Thom, had contrived to 
obtain the inaertion of an aatide prohibiting, under any eironm* 
stance, the transfer of any portion of the territory or aevereign 
rights of Poland to a foreign Power. The Prosaian Cabinet was 
mach opposed to th^ new Polish Constitutioif. They dreaded 
that, as the Kingdom was to become hereditary, it might, by a 
marriage with the Elector’s daughter, fall into the hands of a 
R^saian or Austrian Piince, or of a small German Prince entirely 
dependent on Austria or Russia. But Proderick William at that 
time dreaded a breach with Russia, and was therefore desirous 
of conciliating j|||||||L Polos ; and he consequently both directly,^ and 
through his Aimasaador, Lucchesiui, gnuouuoed, both at Warsaw 
and Dresden, his satisfaction at the happy revolution whieh had 
been accomplished. These, however, as appeared from the result, 
were mere perfidious compliments, on which the Poles laid too 
much stress. * * 

The Empress Catharine II., on thh 0 Other hand, viewed the 
proceedings of the Poles with a displeasure which she did not 
attempt to conceal. Although the new Constitution substituted an 
hereditary for an elective monarchy, and maintained the nobility 
and their privileges, yet the patriot nobles, by their liberal mea- 
sures, and especially by demanding th^ citizenship of Warsaw, 
seemed to adopt the doctrine of equality ; and Catharine pre- 
tended to recognize in the enthusiasm and effervesf enoe which 
reigned in Poland, the germ of those principles which agitated 
France, and menaced every throne in Europe. The altered state 
of things at the commencement of 1792 enabled her to wroak hen 
umgeance on the unhappy Poles. The Courts of Berlin and 
'^enna were now reconciled, and jointly occupied in the war 
agamst France, while the Peace of Jassy, between Russia and idie 
Turin. .14 which the English and Dutch had acceded, enabled 
Cathaxjne to dispose toedly of her forbes. Her first plan was to 
occupy Poland without a f^rticipator; bht^firom thft ^e^was 

' EHea’aJBIeric/U,sp.H«niunmj 0€teL p. 252; «ik 1 that to Ktannlaof, 

S«$riandt, B. vi. 8. 354 tt. May23nl,ap.UgiDaki, t i.p.l40. Cf.Von 

' SaAia leUw to Count Oolt, in S4inir, i^bal, SevAutUnuetit, tuI. i. p. 340 aq. 
Bifnt dt Fr. GuiUauvte O. t Hi. Fmtt (Edg. ttnnal.) 
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deterred by the good understtoding between Austrii^iiilid FriaiHP* 
It was necessary^ therefore^ to conciliate those Powers^ as weU w 
to offer them some allarement for the prosecntion, of the Frei]^ 
war^ which interested her much^ though she took no part in it^ 
Both the German Powers wanted compensation for their risks and 
expenses in the war against France ; Prussia desire^a Polish pro- 
vincoi and the imagination of the Austrian Emperor rVadcis Zl. was 
inflamed by Catharine^s suggestion of an exchange of Belgium for 
some Bavarian territory.^ It was not difficult for Catharine to 
get up a strong party in Poland itself^ where she had alreidy 
numerous adherents^ and where many of the grandees were dis* 
gusted at being excluded by the new Constitution from all chance 
of the throne. Among these last the principal were Felix Po- 
tocki^ Severin Bzewuski^ and Branicki^ the Crown General. These 
nobles were invited to St Petersburg, and formed with the Rus- 
sian Cabinet a*conspiracy for the overthrow of the Polish Consti- 
tution. King Stanislaus, the slave of Catharine, lent himself to 
the same design. All thsgprojected reforms were delayed ; the 
public offices were filled with the open or secret adherents of 
Russia ; Branicki was appointed Minister at War, and all prepa- 
rations for 'defence were neglected.^ 

The reftilt of these plots was manifested by the Confederation 
or Taroowitz, May, 17 92,** formed with the avowed object of re- 
storing what may be called the Russian Constitution of 1775. 
About the same time Catharine published a sort of manifesto, in 
which she declared the new Constitution illegal and dangerous, 
and intimated to the Poles that they must return to their ancient 
laws, or she would constrain them by force. The manifest of the ^ 
Confederation had also been prepared at St. Petersburg, and 
Potocki, Branicki, and Rzewuski only returned into Poland with 
the Russian troops. The majority of the Poles, however, still 
continued to retain thrir confidence in King Stanislaus and in 
•the King of Prussia. The Diet, after publishing a Declaration in 
answer ^to that of Russia, and .declaring their intention to defeiid 
their rights; adjourned themselves. May 30th, for an indefinite 
period, and thus put themselves in the power of Stanislatm and 
his minis^. Stanislaus for a while kept up appearanc^j and he 
addressed a letter to Frederick William II. cidling oil him for 
the ,aid i|tipulated^ by the Treaty of Warsaw (May 3lst). The 
' Prussian King, in hig answer (June 8th)f stated what was true 

* Ton Sybel, RevoliUmiSffeitf Book \L ck. 2. 

* Bmme t. i. p. 384. 
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etteagk as ta fais private sentimenisi bat not^ as we bare s^j as 
to bis imbHc acts, that he had haver approv^ of the new Constl- 
tatioBj though he had done nothing to hinder it ; that« but for 
this Conatitation^ and the ineasnrea taken to uphold itj Russia 
would never have resorted to coercive measures ; that^ whatever 
his fiiendship for Stanislaus^ the atai^ of things had completely 
altered since the defensive alliance was made ; that the present 
conjuncture^ having arisen since the Constitution of May Srd> 
could not be brought under the obligations of the Treaty of 
Warsaw; that consequently he was not bound to op^pose the 
present attacks! of Russia^ so Jong as the patriotic party persisted 
in their views ; but if this part^ would reconsider them) he would 
unite with Russia and Austria in endeavouring to conciliate 
matters. 

It is true enough that the French*declaratioir of war against 
Austria, and the alliance of Prussia with the latter Power, had 
made a great alteration in the state of - things, though hardly 
enough to release Frederick Williamifrom his solemn obligations. 
It has been alleged in his defence that he was alarmed at the re- 
semblance between some of the speeches made in jhe Diet and 
those of the French ^evolutionists ; and that to carry on a war 
with Russia and France at the same time was an abs^ute impos- 
sibility.^ We have, however, before'' had occasion to remark,* that 
the war with France was little more than a screen and pretence 
for Prussians selfish designs upon Poland. In fact, months be- 
fore Catharine had avowed her designs, *and when the war be- 
tween Austria and France, though imminent, was not yet de- 
clared, the Cabinets of Berlin and 9t. Petersburg had already 
come to an understanding upon the affairs of Poland ; and Catha- 
rine, as we have already said, had offered Frederick William a 
share, in the second partition pf that country, provided that, in 
conjunction with Austria, he should Consent to march against 
France.® • • 

Sing Stanislaus issued a proclamation, July 4th, calling on the 
Poles to defend their independence, and asserting that he was 
reaplv^ to share their fortunes. Yet, insteafl of proceeding to 
the- c&p, he remained at Warsaw,^ though the Russian army, 
100,000 strong, had entered. Fbland in May. Ho had, indeed, 
already entered into a secret understanding with RusSia ; and had 

* See Menzel, he, dt. * Snjtraf p. 387. 

* See the Duke of Branewkk’t Letter to Biseboftwerder, Febmery Idtk^ 1798, 

snd Bardenbeig’e lemarki upon it, SernfM t. i p. 853 tq. 
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written a letter to the Empress proposing to her Pi^ee £ei$e(w* 
isne pfB his suoc^or, imploring her to take avoosapaesiolittte^ifi^ 
of his sitaarion. He had also prevented the P(^iah army, iof 
which his nephew* Joseph Poniatowski was oominaxider*ui-i9rie^^^ 
from undertaking anything important, had in fact forhiddejl his 
nephew to venture upon a4)attle. Tet the Poles ||^ad proved in 
several skirmishes that they had not degenerated Jtom. their 
ancient valour. In these affairs, I^haddeus Kosoiuszko, who had 
received his military education in France, and completed it under 
Gates and Washington in the Ai^erican war of liberation, dis- 
tinguished himself by his valour q^nd conduct. ^His exploit at 
Dubienka", July 17th, where, with 4,000 Poles, he had maintained 
his post against the efforts of 18,000 Russians, showed what 
might have been accomplished by courage and resolution. Yet 
a few days after (July 23rd) Stanislaus acceded to the Confede- 
ration of Targowitz. Catharine had directed him to do so in her 
reply to his letter, as the sole condition on which she could con- 
tinue to call herself his sister and friendly neighbour. Felix Po- 
tocki was proclaimed Marshal of *the Confederation, August 2nd, 
which was now called the Confederation of the Crown an 
armistice was concluded, the command of the Polish army was 
restored to^^the ancient generals, the troops assentbled near War- 
saw were dismissed, and Ihe Russians occupied Praga, a suburb 
of that city. The confederates ofTargoWitz being now masters 
of the^ Government, appointed an executive Commission of six, 
who assumed the soveAign power, and left the King not a shadow 
of authority. 

The Prussians were now to play thoir part. A treaty for- the 
partition of Poland had been signed between the Cabinets of 
Berlin and St. Petersburg, January 4tli, 17*93, and soon after a 
Prussian army occupied Great Poland. On January 16th, Prussia 
published a Declaration Stating that the grounds for this step 
were, the disturbances that had ariseti in Poland in consequence 
of tbs nW Constitution, established without consulting neighbour- 
ing ‘Powers ; the secret agitations still kept up, to the danger of 
the public peace ; %nd especially the propagation of French prin- 
ciples in Poland, which excited in the King of Prussia aj^eben- 
sions for the safety of his o*wh dbminions. Und^ these mremn-' 
stances, bding about undertake Another campaign, he had 
come to an agreement ^^th the Courts of Vienna and Sti Peters- 
' burg that it woul^ ife impolitic t6 leave an enemy behind him | 
and it only remaizu^ for the well-disposed inhabitants to dennwe 
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lt» |voi«oiaon tbeir qoiet bebavieur.^ Hiia was followed by 
aaoAefr Oeelaratitm, directed agavSst Banhdo, Febirduy 
aad eiutfgiiqf the iababitaots with haTiBg displayed for a Icaag 
seriM of years, an nnfoiendly feeling towards Prassia, harbouring 
the dangerous sect of Jacobins, supplying ^ enemy with provi* 
aions, &o. ^thing could be more unfounded than these charges 
against Iroles of entertaining French reyolutionary principles. 
So for foom there being any Jacobin clubs in Poland, her most 
distinguished orators denounced the French IqveUers, who in 
tom abused the Poles, and , ridiculed their new Constitution. 
Prussia was in every sense ^f the word the aggressor, without 
the shadow of i, legal pretest.'^ The Council and citizens of 
Dantzio offered to surrender, on condition that their ancient con- 
stitution should be preseiwed, and that the fortifications of the 
town should remain in possession of.tho municipality, and be 
garrisoned by their troops. Those terms wore refused, Dantzio 
was blockaded by General Von fiaumer, March 8th, the outworks 
were gi*adually taken, and on April 8th it opened its gates. 

Frederick William had published a patent on the 25th of 
March, annonneing to the States and inhabitants of the Palati- 
nates of Posen, Gneson, Kalisch, Biradia, lientachitz, Bawa, 
Plotzk, the town and convent of Czenstoebowa, tile districts 
Wielun, Ctyavia, Dobrzyn, the towns &f*Dantzic and Thom, that 
they were henceforth to consider themselves Pmssian subjects. 
They wore invited to assemble as soon as possible in a Diet, in 
order *to settle these matters in an amicaUe manner. But, with- 
ont waiting for its decision, they were to regard Frederick Wil- 
liam as their Sovereign, and to present tiiemselves to do homage 
to him. A proclamation of the Russian general, of a similar 
tenor> appeared April 7th, annonneing that hr ttookyossession for 
the Eti^ress of the counties of Poloczk, Yilna, Novogrodek, 
Brzeso, the greater part of Yolhynis, of what remained of 
PodoKa, and of the Palatinates of Kiew and Bracklaw. The pror 
viaees now seized by Frederick William werb put on the same 
fooring with those previously acquired, and received the name of 
8ou^ Prussia. Homage was done to that Sovereign at Posen, 

Ifoy 8*4. ’ , 

The Diet of Grodao, which was to* sanction the cessions to the 
two Powers, assembled Jnife 17th, 1798. The Perrnaimnt Cpnncil 

* MtHidtet Jmtrnal, Jaiooiy, 1798, t. M. p. 1(8 notoj CMndti, Mfm. t. i. 

•p, MenaBl, B. iv. S. 994. Ot. Ofmme p. 886. Yon S{fbel, SevoltOtoiuxttt, u. 
At<t.iLp.l93. ^ „ p. 490{Kig.tr«iud.). 
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liad been previoiulf re>e8tabli8]ied at the instance, or la&er bjr 
the threats, of Sievers, the Russian ambassador. Tim. Diet ex-f' 
hibited the greatest reluctance to enter into tiie treaties demaa4od 
by Bnssia and Frsssia for the dismemberment of Poland ; and 
they appealed against them, but of course without effect, to all 
the Courts with which the Bepublio, was connec^. Finding 
themselves at length compelled to submit, they etm^Voured to 
make a separate treaty with Bus^ia,’ .in the hope that Catharine 
would defend them against the claims of Frederick William ; and 
some authors have asserted that the Bussian Empress made 
them a promise te .that effect, although the two Courts had de* 
clared that they would treat only jointly.^ However this may be, 
the Diet could at first be brought only to appoint a deputation 
to treat with Bussia. The treaty with that Power, signed July 
13th, and rat^^ed by th^ Diet, August 17th,‘ transferred to 
Bussia the provinces already named, comprising a snr&ce of 4,553 
geographical square miles, and a population of more than three 
million souls. 

The Diet, after the arrangement of this treaty, with a credulity 
which seems to have marked the Polish character, requested Sievers 
toengagethe mediation of his Sovereign with Frederick William, in 
order to induce him to restore the provinces which he had occu- 
pied, and to indemnify the Bepublic for the wrongs and losses 
which that act had occasioned I But Sievers insisted that they 
should^appoint a deputation to treat with the Prussian Minister ; 
and, after a violent debate, the votes being equally balanced, 
Staxiislaus Augustus turned the scale in favour of Prussia, in the 
hope, apparently, of saving some small remnant of his domini<ms. 
But tiie members of the Diet, as if by common consent, remained 
obstinately silent, although Sievers caused several of them to be 
arrested by his Cossacks, and surrounded the chamber with 
troops and cannon. In <this state of things. Count Bialinaki, 
Marshal of the Diet, a devoted partisan of Russia, having thrice 
demanded whether the Assembly authorized the deputation to 
sign the treaty with the Bing of Prussia, and receiving no answer, 
interpreted the silence as consent, and directed the deputation to 
conclude'. ’ 

The Tresly of 'Grodno with Prussia was signed Septembien25th, 
1793.’ This provinces before enumerated, provisionally seized by 
'Frederick William II.,^were ceded to that Sovereign. They oon- 

‘ R^gur, too:oU, * Martens, BteueU, t. v. p. 53U. 

* Mortens, i6id. p. M4. 
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taiudd 1,061 sqmire miles of toritoty, peopled \>}rmore than (Inoe 
w4 * Italf miilioik eoalc. 

. - Hmf {Confederation 5f Tai^owitz liaTing felfilled ite purpose, 
Caibariiie oaosed it to be annulled, and the old Gonstitation was 
nomiaally restored, September 15tii. Tbe Prussian treaty was 
almost immediately followed Sy a treaty of alliance between the 
Polish Bei>pmio and the Empress Catharine, October 16th.^ This 
oonrention, nnder the names of an indissoluble union and defen* 
siee alUanoe, TirtnaUy rendered the Poles subject to Bussia. The 
!Eing and Bepublic of Poland engaged to leave the direction of 
militaiy and political matters to the Empress and her successors; 
her troops were to hare free entry into Poland; and the Bepublic 
were to conclude no treaties with foreign Powers, nor even to 
negotiate with them, except in concert with Bussia. , 

‘ Among the last acts of the Diet of Grodno wer<e a revision of 
the Constitution, the restoration of the King to the prerogatives 
of which he had been deprived by the Confederation of Targowitz, 
and the readjustment of what remained of Poland into eleven 
Palatinates, eight in Poland and three in Lithuania. It separated 
November 24th, after annulling all the acts of the Confederation 
of Targowitz, and thus, among other things, re-esfeblishing a 
military order for those who should distinguish themftelves in a 
war against Bussia I For suffering* these decrees to pass, 
through inadvertence, Sievers was superseded in the Bussian 
embassy by General Igelstrdm, a man of still more violent cha* 
racterf Igelstrdm compelled the King and Permanent Council to 
cancel the Decrees by whst was called a Univ'ersal, January 10th, 
1794, • 

After the disastrous campaign of 1792 several of the Polish 
patriots, as Kollentay, Ignatius Potocki, Koschiszko, and others, 
had retired into Saxony. But they were still animated with the 
hope of fesening their country from oppression ; and it was not 
long before an arbitrary act of tbe Bussian ambassador seemed te 
offer an opportunity for accomplishing their purpose. Igelstrdm 
had direct^ the Permanent Council to, reduce the Polish army to 
15,000 men. This measure, besides wounding the national feel* 
ongs, w& unjust in a pecuniary point of view. Many officers had 
purchased thmr posts, and depended on them for subsistence ; 
amne were in advance for*the pay of the soldiers, ^therg bad 
enlisted them at theiisown expense. This^offence was given at a* 
moment when the national feeling was alrrady in a state \>f fer* 
> IffarieM, p. tts. 
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mentatioii. *Mach 'ezcitemmt and tnrbolence liitd l^eat'diqikiyed 
in the assembled in Febgraary^ 17d^fi)r the elections nasdier 

the new GonstitnUoit. The symptpms ^ere'no alanning that Igel> 
sttom deemed it n# 3 e 8 sary to form a Snssian camp near WaraaV, 
tQ retain that city in obedience. The insurrection of 1 704 was 
commenced by Madalint>ki, a gcner^ of brigad'e, sta^oned at Ful> 
tuskj abont eight leagues from Warsaw. Mkdalinski, having been 
ordered to reform hi^ corps aocord^g to the new* regulations, re» 
fused to do so till they had received their pay, which was two 
months in arrear ; and he marched towards Cracow, skirting the 
provinces secently annexed to Prussia. Kosciuszko, who was at 
Dresden, hearing of this movement, hastened to Cracow, where he 
was )>roclaimed generalissimo, March 24th, 1794. The Bussiau 
garri&on $f that place ‘had marched against Madalinski. Kos- 
ciuszko, having assembled the citizens, proclaimed the Constitu- ’ 
tion of May 3rd, 1791, amidst the greatest enthusiasm. He also 
issued a proclamation, calling on the whole nation to assert their 
indejiendence, and employed himself in organizing his little army, 
to which he added a number of peasants armed with scythes. With 
these tumultuary forces he attacked and defeated a body of 7,000 
Russians at' Baslawice, April 4th’; an aifair, indeed, Sf no great 
importancdlbut which encouraged the troops with hopes of further 
victories. ■ • * ' 

The King and Permanent Council, in a Universal published 
April 11th, declared the leaders of the insurrection rcbdls and 
traitors, ordered them tt> be brought to trial, exhorted the Poles to 
obedience, warned them by the example of France of the dangers 
of rehellion. To this,< however, little heed was given. The forces 
of Kosciuszko increased daily, and Igelstrom, distrusting the 
garrison of Warsaw, first oc<iupied the castle and other posts with 
Russian soldiers ; subsequently, Jseing compelled to weaken his 
< troops there by detaching some of them against the insurgents, 
he resolved to disarm the Polish garrison. But this scheme got 
Wind, and the insurrectionary leaders resolved to anticipate it. 
On the night of April 16th, the Polish garrison and the citissns 
of Warsaw fiew to arms and massacred the 'Russians wherever 
they were fpnnd in small numbers. A bloody fight ensu^ in the* 
streets, the Bossians retreating from one qoartei* to apothcr, till 
at last, aft^r a resistance of thirty-six^ours, which cost the Bsm- 
*sians more than 4,000, men, kill^, wounded, or made prisoners, 
Igelsti^m, with the remainder of Ms troops, succeeded in escap- 
mg fiN>m th,e towp, and took refuge fit the Prtissian camp in the 
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Ticinity.* The bitizens ef Warsaw now signed the new Confede- 
ration^ and recognized Kosoiuszko aa their oommander-in-ohief; 
King Stanislaus was deprived of his authority, but treated with 
the respect due to his rank. * 

The news' of this insurrection was the signal for a rising in 
Lithuania. ;rhe citizens of Yilna flew to arms on^ the night of 
April 23rcl, andmassaared.or made prisoners nearly all the Russian 
garrison. A similar.^acene took place at Qrodno. A criminal 
tribunal erected at Yilna condemned to death the Bishop Kossa- 
kowski, a partisan of Russia. The insurrection now spread rapidly 
through all the Palatinates, ^he entire PoIish%rmy declared for 
Kosciuszko; the regiments whieh had entered the Russian service 
deserted en masse, oxA ranged themselves under his colours. An 
ordinance, published at the camp^of Polanice, May, 10th, 1794, 
established a National or Supreme Council of eight members for 
the governirfent of the Republic. The King was entirely set 
aside, though suffered to detain his title. Kosciuszko himself had 
been invested with dictatorial power, which he employed only for 
the good of his country. 

Colonol Manstein now persuaded Frederick William II. to 
enter Poland with his army, neglecting the campaign on tlie 
Rhine; and, though Count Haugwitz and Marshal Mollendorf 
protested against so open a breach of th*o treaty recently concluded 
with England and Holland at the Hague, it was decided that, in 
the French war,^ Prussia sheuld do only what was absolutely un- 
avoidable. The Prussian troops invad^ Poland in various 
quarters, and on June 3rd, the IQng himself entered the territory 
of Cracow with reinforcements, intending to form a junction with 
a Russian corps under General Denisoff. Kosciuszko, to prevent 
this, attacked Denisoff at Szczokociny, June <>th. .He was not. 
aware that the Prussians' were sp near at hand till they fell upon 
his left wing, and by their superior numbers compelled him to re- 
treat with considerable loss. He now withdrew to Cora, a town 
about ten leagues from Warsaw, whore he entrenched himself. In 
order to animate the Poles, the Supreme Council published a 
declaration of war against Prussia, June 12th, signed by Ignatius 
Potroki* On the 15th Cracow surrendered to a Prussian corps ; 
an event which induced the Emperor'Francis II. to d^lare him- 
sel£ A ohwge had taken |>lace in the counsels of the Coart of 
Yienna, now directed by Thugut. Earlj; in June, Francis re- * 

* The Poles lost only 356 men killed and wounded. Von Sybel, vol. iii. p. 3U1 
(Eng. Tr.). ’ Von Sybel, iii. 399 sq. (Eng. TV.). 

IV. K K 
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solved to abandon his Belgian provinces^ and to seek compensa- 
tion in Bavaria an^ Poland.^ Catharine had invited him to inter- 
vene in the affairs of Poland by way of counterpoise to Prussia^ 
whose ambitious designs she was desirous of limiting.’ Having 
•miitted his .army, and returned to Yiehna, he directed G-eneral 
&Amoncoiu*t to announce by a proclamatioh, Jun^ SOth, that to 
avert the danger arising to the Province of Galicia from the dis- 
turbances in Poland, he had been ordered to enter that country 
with his forces.® A corps d^armee of 17,000 Austrians accordingly 
marched qn Brzesc and Dubnow. 

Kosciuszko h&d retired from Gpra to Warsaw. That city was 
unforiided, and Kosciuszko covered it on its western side by an 
entrenched camp. He had been followed by Frederick William, 
who took up a position at Vola,, about a league from Warsaw. 

. From his c&mp at this place he addressed a letter to King 
'Stanislaus, August 2nd, demanding thq surrender of Warsaw, 
threatening it with military execution if taken by assault. Stanis- 
laus, who hadj in fact, no authority in the matter, replied, that 
as Kosciuszko^s army lay between .the town and the Prussians, he 
had no power $6 order its surrender ; and he deprecated Frede- 
rick William^s threats of cruelty and vengeance, as contrary to 
the exanfple which kings owed to their people) and, as he sin- 
cerely thought, at variance with the King of Prussians personal 
character/ 

Many assaults had been delivered, Kosciuszko^s entrenchments 
were falling gradually into the hands of the Prussians, and the 
capture of Warsaw appeared imminent, when Frederick William, 
to the surprise of the Poles, suddenly departed with precipitation, 

. leaving behind his sick and wounded, and a large part of his bag- 
gage (September 6th). The reason for Frederick William^s retreat 
was the breaking odt of an insurrection in the provinces recently 
annexed to Prussia. The Prussian yoke was much more intoler- 
* able to the Poles thanihe Russian. All civil employments in the 
subjugated provinces were filled by Germans ; the' inhabitants 
were subject to a civil and criminal code, published in German, 
and were constrained to learn, that tongue. The withdrawal of the 
Prussian J^oops for the siege of Warsaw affording an opportunity, 
an insurrection broke out in^Siradia, August 23rd, and soon 
spread t(f the other provinces of Great Poland. The towns of 

> See the next chapter, oampaig^i of ’ (Mnski, Mfm, t i. p. 410. 

179%. ' * iSidi t. ii. p. 8 sqq. Ho^nme 

* Homme d^Stat, t. iii. p. 13. t. iii. p. 56. 
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Posen^ Petrikau^ and one or two others^ having Prussian garri- 
sonsj were alone retained in obediemqe. Kosciuszko took advan- 
tage of the rebellion to despatch Dembrowsld with a considerable 
corps into West Prussia. Dembrowski seizedLthe town of Brom- 
bergi^nd the magazines collected there^ and compelled the inhabi- 
tants to take an oath of fealty to the Polish Republic ; an exploit 
which oceasiSned such alarm at Berlin that Prince Hohenlohe with 
his corps was recalled from the Rhine. . 

But this success was only partial and temporary. On other 
sides the prospects of the Poles began to lower. A Russian army 
under Knoring and Souboff had assembled in Lithuania; axid as it 
advanced^ that of the Poles lA^lted away. The Lithuanians under , 
General Chl^winski were entirely defeated August 12th, Vilna^ 
was compelled" to opeh its gates, and the whole province was 
speedily recovered by the Russians. Early in Smtember, Suva- 
roff, recalled from the Turkish frontiers, entered Volhynia with 

20.000 men, and directed his march upon Warsaw. On the ISth 
he dislodged the Polish general Sierakowski, posted with 15,000 
men at Erupczyce, near Brzesc, and defeated him next day on the 
banks of the Bug.' The Poles lost 6,000 men and thirty guns on 
this bloody day. . Suvaroff having formed a junction wjth Prince 
Repnin, who was marching on Warsaw from Gb*odnO;^Kosciuszko 
hastened to oppose them. At Maciajowico he met the corps of 
General Fersen, who was waiting for Repnin and Suvaroff, and 
immediately attacked him, October 10th. But the reinforce- 
ments which Kosciuszko expected did n 9 t arrive ; the Russians, 
irritated by the carnage at Warsaw, fell with inexpressible fury 
upon the Poles, and made a terrible slaughter. As the fate «pf the 
day hung doubtful, Kosciuszko, with his principal officers and the 
elite of his cavalry, dashed into the thickest of the fight, when his 
horse having fallen with him, he was made prisonbr.^ He had 
received some severe wounds In the bead and other parts, and 
was long insensible. On recovering h^ consciousness he is said 
to have uttered the words. Finis Polonioe ! On this, fatal day, 

3.000 more prisoners, including many distinguished officers, and 
all the artillery and baggage, fell into the hands of the Russiatis ; 
the fielfl of battle was strewed with the bodies of 6,000 Polos. 

THje news of the disaster siyuck Warsaw with cCnstemation. 
Nevertheless the revolutionary leaders resolved not^ to abandon 

’ Kosciuszko was ^liberated on the Kngland, Sc 'established himsejf at Fon- 
accession of the Emperor PaaL After tainebleau, and subs^uently m Switzer-* 
passing some time in America and land, where he died in 1617. 
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the national cause. The command-in-chief was confided to Wawr* 
zecki, and Prince Poniatowski was directed to inarch to the aid 
of* Dembrowski and Madalinski, who were returning from their 
expedition into Pifussia. Poniatowski^ by attacking the Prussians 
at Sochaczen, October 22nd^ occasioned a diversion which enabled 
the two generals to effect their retreat to Warsaw. ^ 

De Favrat, the commander of the Prussian army, crossed the 
Vistula at Viszgorod, and surrounded Warsaw on the western 
side, while the Russians, under Derfelden and Fersen, invested 
the suburb of Praga, on the right bank of the Vistula. They were 
joined towards the end of October by Suvaroff. Praga, though 
defended by 100 guns, was assaulted and taken by the Russians, 
and being chiefly built of wood, was almost entirely destroyed by 
fire, November 4th. Of the Polish garrison, consisting of 26,000 
men, 12,000, -perished ia the assault; 10,000 more were taken 
prisoners ; of the remainder, who endeavoured to escape to War- 
saw, 2,000 were drowned in the Vistula. The inhabitants of 
Praga, to the number of 12,000 of both sexes, including infants 
and aged persons, wore massacred.^ This terrible catastrophe, to 
which history offers but few parallels, filled Warsaw with conster- 
nation and despair. The magistrates were desirous of capitulat- 
ing, but tfie troops would not hear of it. At length the National 
Council and General Wawrzocki replaced the sovereign power in 
the hands of Stanislaus ; the latter retired with the troops and 
122 guns, November 7th ; and two days after, Suvaroff, after re- 
pairing the bridge o\fer the Vistula, which had been bufnt, en- 
tered Warsaw. He had refused to grant a capitulation, but had 
promised the inhabitantsithat their lives and property should be 
respected. Wawrzecki was pursued by Denisoff and Fersen. 
Finding hia provisions fail, he dismissed his infantry at Opoczno, 
and with the other generals and^his cavalry endeavoured to reach 
Galicia; but they wore Attacked at Radoezyn, November 18th, 
Und made prisoners. Most of the leaders of the rebellion were 
carried into Russia, Such was the end of the Polish insurrection 
of 1794. In spite of the amnesty promised by Suvaroff, Catha- 
rine caused Ignatius Potocki, Mostowski, and other leaders of the 
insurrectiq^ who had remained at Warsaw, to be arrested. The 
more distinguished patriots wel-e proscribed, thbir estates were 
confiscated, and those who had been captured were thrown into 
dungeons at St. Petersburg, while some thousands of a meaner 
sort were transported to the deserts of Siberia. 

, ' But this number is probably an exaggeration. See Yon Sybel, iv. p. 147 note. 
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Bussia^ Austria, and Prussia now quietly divided their blood- 
stained prey, and Poland was blotted out from the map of Europe. 
It was arranged by the Convention of St. Petersburg, January 
3rd, 1795, that besides the Duchy of Courland, a former fief of 
Poland, Russia should have the Duchy of Semigallia, the district 
of Pilton, Saq^ogitia, part of the Palatinates of Troki and Chelm; 
the remainder of those of Vilna, Novo^odek, Brzesc, and Volhy- 
nia. To Austria were assigned the town and greater part of the 
Palatinate of Cracow, the Palatinates of Sandomeirz and Lublin, 
and part of those of Chelm, Podlachia, and Masovia. The lot of 
Prussia was the remains of tl^e Palatinates of Bawa and Plotzk, 
part of Masovia, including Warsaw, which the Prussians had not 
been able to take, and portions of Podlachia, Troki, and OraCovia. 
Each of these three shares contained a population of about 
1,000,000 soulsj some a little more or# loss. Thw division was 
confirmed by a threefold treaty between the Powers, signed at 
St. Petersburg, October 24th, 1795.^ Disputes had, howevei*, 
arisen between Austria and Prussia about the division of Cracovia, 
the situation of which renders it important as the key both of 
Galicia and Silesia. The Prussians were in possession of Cracow, 
and seemed disposed to retain it by force. The point was reserved 
for future negotiation under the arbitration of the Eufpress. It 
was only through her threat to retain Warsaw that the Prussians 
were brought to evacuate Cracovia. The Austrians entered that 
province in January, 1790, when the Russians retired from War- 
saw, ahd a Prussian garrison was admitted. The demarcation of 
Cracovia was finally regulated under Russian mediation, October 
21st, 1796."* 

In October, 1795, King Stanislaus, who had been sent into a 
kind of banishment at Grodno, was directed ’to Jjvy down the 
crown of Poland, which he had ’^yorn since 1764. Ho signed the 
Act of Abdication, November 2oth.^ A^ension of 200,000 dupats 
was assigned to him. After the acccssicm of Paul I, ho took up 
his residence at St. Petersburg, in which city he died February 
12th, 1798. Pierre de Biron, last Duke of Courland, had abdi- 
cated in/avour of Catharine at St. Petersburg, March 28th, 1795. 

Thus*was completed one of the xnos( shameful passages in the 
history of Europe. Poland^ however,* or rather the great body of 
th» people, could hardly suffer by a chapge of masters. Jfiao- 
tenths of the population consisted of wretolipd serfs, steeped in the 

» Martens, Becueil, t. vi. p. 168 sijq. * Martens, Reciml, t. vi. p. 175., 
<2ndEil) >/6*d.p.l82. 
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lowest depths of poverty, ignorance, brutality, and wretchedness. 
What really fell, as a modern writer observes, was the inhuman 
rule of a few nobles.^ Catharine II. did not long outlive these 
events. She was carried off by apoplexy, November 17th, 
1796, in the sixty-seventh year of her age. The policy df her 
latter years was marked by her hatred of the Prenck Bpvolution, 
modified by a paramount regard toiher own interest. She renewed 
the treaty of commerce with England, which expired in 1786, 
granted the English fresh privileges, and forbade the importation 
of French merchandise. She also endeavoured to persuade the 
Ottoman Porte tolbxpel all the Prexch from their dominions, and 
sent Kutusoff to Constantinople *for that purpose, but without 
success. By a new treaty with England in 1796, she agreed to 
despatch twelve ships of the line and eight frigates to join the 
English fleet, on conditiod of receiving an annual subsidy of one 
^million sterling, besides the expenses of the squadron; but, at 
the same time, she ordered her Admiral not to fights She was on 
the point of signing a treaty with England and Austria to supply 
an army of 60,000 men against the French, but on condition that 
they should, assist her in driving the Turks from Constantinople, 
when she was surprised by death. She was also implicated at 
this moment in a war witji Persia. Beholding England and tfie 
greater part of Europe engaged in a war with France, her restless 
ambition made her regret having abandoned her projects for the 
subjugation of Turkey.^ The anarchy, however, which reigned in 
Persia since the deatn of Thamas Kouli Khan, and which was 
fomented by Eussian policy, just as that of Poland had been for 
its own interested purpo^»s, inspired Catharine with the hope of 
extending her conquests in that direction. She dreamt of nothing 
less than conquering Persia, and reviving the magnificent but 
impracticable and disastrous plamof Peter the Great for diverting 
the commerce of the East towards Eussia, through the Persian 
Grulf, the Caspian, or tfie Black Sea. The details of this Asiatic 
war belong not to our subject. It will suffice to state that an ex- 
pedition was undertaken early in 1796, under the conduct of 
Count Valeyian Zouboff, one of CeLthaiine^s favourites. Derband, 
the capital of Daghestan, w/is taken. But thearm^ was pf evented 
from penetrating much further fcy epidemic maladies occasioned 
,by th^ heats of summer and the immoderate use of fruit; tod 
^ Paul !{., on his accession, recalled his trod^s from this hopeless- 
enterprise. 

* Von Sybel. 


* Cast4ra, Vie de Catherine {Bemarque Add.). 
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The character of Catharine II. may be gathered from her 
history. This extraordinary woman, a foreigner, with no legal 
title to the throne, steeped in the grossest immorality, her hands 
imbrued in her husband^s blood, had governed Russia despotically 
mord than thirty years. This could not have been accomplished 
without yas^ administrative talent ; but it could have been done 
only in a country in the condition in which Russia then was. 
In spite of her sensuality, Catharine had intellectual aspirations, 
and corresponded with Voltaire. She was fond of children, and 
her manners were a&ble and engaging. She had been pretty 
when young ; her countenaryse was agreeable, and betrayed not 
the crimes of •which she had b^en guilty, though, as she advanced 
in life, it assumed a somewhat sinister expression, and the lower 
part betrayed her sensuality. She was of middling stature, well 
proportioned, of a graceful and dignified carriage, though at last 
too corpulent. Her complexion was light, with blue eyes and 
chestnut hair. 

Catharine was succeeded by her son, Paul I. Petrowitsch. At 
the funeral of the Empress, Paul resolved to make some atone- 
ment to his father’s ashes. He directed the tomb in the church 
of St. Alexander Newski, where the body of Peter III. had lain 
since 1762, to be opened; the coffin to bo placed upon a bed of 
state, next to that of Catharine, having upon it the imperial 
crown, which had been brought expressly from Moscow; a love- 
knot united the two coffins, with the following inscription : Di- 
vide& in life, united in death.” Alexis Drloff and Prince Bara- 
tinski were ordered to attend the funeral, and were kept three 
hours before the eyes of the spectatccs. Orloff’s nerves carried 
him through the ordeal without his betraying any emotion, but 
it was with difficulty that Baratinski could be kept»from fainting. 
Orloff received an intimation that he was permitted to travel, and 
Baratinski was forbidden to appear at Court. ^ It is probable 
that Paul’s conduct in this affair v^s dictated as much 4>y 
hatred of his mother as by respect for his father’s memory. 
It was impossible that he should feel any sentiments but those 
of • abhorrence for the unnatural parent who had murdered his 
father; who had usurped his own crown, who had kppt him at a 
distance, it may be said ip disgrace, unprovided with the neces- , 
Aries of his condition, who had deprived him ot the •society, 
and government oPhis children, and whom he saw proetitutin^ 
herself, to the latest period of her life, to a continual sdccessiozf 

' Casters, Ut. xii. 
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of lovers. It may also be owing to the same cause^ that Paul, as 
we shall have occasion to sec, reversed at first much of the policy 
of his mother, though he, like her, was a determined enemy of 
the French Revolufaon.^ He began his reign by a step which 
testified his disapprobation of the cruelties exercised in Poland. 
He restored to liberty more than 14,000 Poles esj^ed or im- 
prisoned in consequence of the lasyb insurrection. Kosciuszko, 
Potocki, and many others, were not only liberated, but their 
estates Were also restored to them on their promising to live 
peaceably.* Paul, accompanied by his son Alexander, visited 
Kosciuszko in his prison, and, being, naturally tender hearted, is 
said to have shed an abundance of tdars at the sight qf his misery.^ 
Of the Scandinavian kingdoms, Denmark, as we have seen, 
refused to participate in the great convulsion that was agitating 
Europe. Christian VII. remained the nominal Sovereign of that 
country down to his death in 1808, but imbecility of mind ren- 
dered him incompetent to govern. The affairs of Denmark were 
administered by the Prince Royal, Frederick, afterwards Frede- 
rick YI*, with the assistance of an able Ministry, and especially 
Count Bernatoff. Under this beneficent government Denmark 
enjoyed a remarkable prosperity. Tho liberties of the people 
were extended, their grievances abolished, learning, science, 
and education promoted. * "fho French Revolution found, on tho 
other hand, no more zealous and active opponent than Gustavus 
HI. of Sweden. It was this feeling, which they had in common, 
that united him with Catharine II. The political difforenefes of 
these sovereigns had assumed a character of personal animosity ; 
but the abhorrence which both felt for the democratic principles 
of the French converted this feeling into a friendship and union 
which lasted .till the death of Gustavus. The chivalrous but 
imprudent spirit of Gustavus was flattered with the idea of 
leading the crusade of the Sovereigns against France. He 
entered into correspondehce with Monsieur y the Count d' Artois, 
the Marquis de Bouille, and other chiefs of the emigration. In 
the spring of 1791 he repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle, under pretence 
of taking the waters, but in reality to consult with the French 
emigrants j aAd he was concerned in the preparations for*Louis 
. XVI.^s unfortunate flight to Yareimes. ^ After the failure of ^hat 
.enterprise, hA entertained the extravagant and hazardous schema 

. 

• * Tooke’S View of the Buseian Empire tinder Catherine II. and Life of Catherine II.; 
Cast^a, Vie de Catherine II.; Masson, Me?n. Secrets sur la Riissk. 

• , • Homme dUtat, t. iv. p. 123. * Michelet, Jnsqrth Waterloo, p. 54. 
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of. landing Swedish and Russian troops in the Seine^ marohing 
upon Paris, and suppressing the Revolution^ Gustavus was sup- 
ported in this anti-revolutionary ardour, which amounted almost 
to Quixotism, by Catharine II. She proposed to him, through 
General Pahlen, an intimate alliance, and Gustavus readily ac- 
cepted a prcjposal which would enable him to be absent from his 
dominions without apprehension as to his powerful neighbour. 
Such seems to have been the chief object of the Treaty of Drott- 
ningholm, concluded October 19th, 1791.^ The treaty is purely 
a defensive one, in case the dominions of either Power should be 
attacked ; though it is difficult to imagine against what enemies 
they proposed to defend each •other. A marriage had also been 
agreed upon between the King of Swoden^s son Gustavus Adol- 
phus and Catharine^ granddaughter, the Grand Duchess Alex- 
andra. But this Russian alliance was Iwghly unpopular in Sweden. 
The Swedes viewed with disgust the abandonment of the Turks 
and Poles to a Power which had seized so groat a part of the 
Swedish dominions; they were indignant at Gustavus^s distant 
and chimerical schemes against France, in a cause of whic^j, the 
majority of the nation disapproved, and in which the welfare of 
the people seemed to be sacrificed to the vanity anJl ambition of 
tho King. The nat^pnal feeling was displayed in th(f Diet which 
Gustavus summoned at Geffle with thefview of raising supplies. 
But though assembled at that remote place in the Gulf of Botlinia, 
in order the bettor to coerce it, and suiTounded with tho King^s 
mercenary troops, it would grant only p/lrt of his demands, and 
proved so refractory that he was compelled to dismiss it (Feb. 
24th, 1792) . - ^ 

An odious conspiracy for assassinating the King had long existed 
among some of the Swedish nobles. Plots Lad bgen organized 
for effecting this object at Aix^a-Chapelle, Stockholm, and other 
places, which had hitherto failed ; butithc dismissal of tho States, 
and the rumoured unconstitutional projects of Gustavus, broug^it 
them to maturity. One of tho chief promoters of the King^s 
assassination was General Pechlin, an old man of seventy-two. 
Several other nobles were implicated in the conspiracy, and espe- 
cially Goiints Ribbing and Horn, and Captain Ankar^trdm. These 
thre^ men took an oath to murder Gustavus, and drew lots to de- 
termine who should perpetrate the deed.. The lot fail on Ankar- ^ 
strom. Besides political enmity, Ankar^Jjrbm had, or conceived 
he had, personal grounds for hating the King, on the sedre of an* 

* Martens, t. ▼, p. 262 . 
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affront received from Gustavus many years previously. After the 
King^s return from Finland^ too^ in 1788^ he had been accused 
of treason and banished to Gothland^ but was shortly after paf- 
doned. These grievances rankled in Ankarstrom^a bosom; and 
they were aggravated by a considerable loss entailed upon* him 
by the reduction of the currency. Impelled by thfse feelings, 
Ankarstrom in a*4astardly manner ^hot the King in the back at 
a masquerade given at the Opera House at Stockholm, March 
16th, 1702. Gustavus survived till the 29th. During the period 
which intervened between his wound and his death, he displayed 
the utmost fortitude and presence of, mind, and settled the affairs 
of his kingdom with all the composhire imaginable. ,His thoughts 
characteristically reverted to the subject ever uppermost in his 
mind, the French Revolution; and he eipressed a desire to 
know what Bri^sot would •'think of his fate. Ho was forty-six 
years of age at the time of his death. The chief conspirators 
were captured ; but Ankarstrom alone was executed, after three 
public floggings and other tortures ; the rest were either banished 
from^Sweden or confined in fortresses. 

Gustavus ni.^s son, then in his fourteenth year, succeeded to 
the Crown of Sweden, with the title of Gustavus Adolphus IV. 
Till he shoAld attain his majority, the regency was assumed by 
his uncle Charles, Duke oV Sudermania, brother of the late King. 
The Swedish Court, as wo have before had occasion to remark, 
now adopted a neutral policy ; a conduct which produced a mis- 
understanding with the^Court of St, Petersburg. Another cause 
of dissension was the publication of a proposed marriage of the 
young King of Sweden with a German princess (October, 1795), 
in spite of Gustavus^s promise that he should be united to the 
Archduchess Alexandra. Catharine having declared that she 
should consider the proposed marriage of Gustavus Adolphus 
as a ground of rupture, it was not prosecuted. Towards the 
au'tumn of 1796 Gustavus IV., accompanied by his uncle, paid a 
visit to the Empress at St. Petersburg. But though the young 
King was much struck with the charms of the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra, he refused to sign the mamage contract, von the 
ground that it contained provisions contrary to the religion 
which he professed, and to the laws ai\d customs of his cou!kitry. 
Catharine wfcs furious at this affront. Her death, however, pre- 
vented any ill consequences from ensuing, ai:^ on the accession of 
*Paul a good understanding was renewed between the two Courts.^ 

* Arndt, Gwch, Schwedens; Brown’s Northern Courte^ 
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The history of the German States at this period is unimpor- 
tant, except in connection with the French Revolution and the 
afiSurs of Poland ; and it will therefore suffice to offer a few brief 
remarks on the effects produced on the German people and their 
governments by the events that were passing in France. 

The gamft spirit which produced the Revolution in that country 
had penetrated into Germany and even into it^Courts. It had, 
as we have seen, animated and influenced Fredepck the Great 
and the Emperor Joseph II. The vast intellectual nfovement 
observable throughout Europe in the last half of the eighteenth 
century, the upheaving, as ;it were, and threes of the European 
mind, had given birth almost to the first German literature that 
can be called original and vernacular. The German authors of 
this period, like the French literati themselves, discarded their 
former classical and French models, «fnd sought <n English litera- 
ture a new source of inspiration. The works of most of their 
distinguished writers began to breathe a spirit of liberty. Salz- 
mann, in his romance of Karl von Karlsberg, placed before the 
eyes of his numerous readers a striking and perhaps exaggerated 
picture of the political and social evils under which they laboured. 
The epic poet Klopstock gave vent to his aspirations for freedom 
in several Odes. The Dichterhmul, or band of poetii, established 
at Gottingen about the year 1770, of* which Count Stolberg was 
one of the most distinguished members, looked up to Klopstock 
as their master. In many of Stolberg^s pieces love of liberty 
and hatred of tyrants are expressed wifli a boldness which must 
have grated strangely on the ears of some of the German Sove- 
reigns. But in general these worka^were in too high a tone to 
have much influence on the people. Schiller^s early tragedies 
were calculated to have more effect, cspeoikdly his Don Carlos ; 
which, from the speeches of the Marquis de Posa, hiis been 
characterized tis a dramatized discourse on the rights of man. 
Yet when the French Revolution broke out, it found no partisan 
in Schiller. He augured unfavourably of the Constituent As-, 
sembly, thought them incompetent to establish, or oven to con- 
eeivej true liberty ; foretold the catastrophe of a military despot- 
ism\* Goethe, his contemporary, regarded thq explosion in 
France as an unwelcomq interruption of the tranquil pleasures o^ 
polite and cultivated society ; Wiehgid, in his «ssay« on thfi 
French Revolutiofi, took the popular side. A more direct form 
of propagating liberal principles than by literature was b^ means 6f 
' K. A. Menzel, K, Oesch, der Deutachm^ B. ti*. S. 2B5. 
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clubs and secret societies. The clubs of England and France were 
most formidable political engines ; but^ then^ their debates were 
public and their objects practical. Such associations would not^ 
have been suffered in* Germany. The reformers of that country had 
therefore enlisted themselves in a secret society called the Chder 
of Illuminati^ founded in 1776 by Adam Weishaupt, ^ professor 
of canon law at Ingolstadt^ and modelled after the constitution of 
the Jesuits, Tj^hose pupil "Weishaupt had been. Its members 
bound themselves to an unreserved obedience to their superiors, 
were gradually initiated into the mysteries of the society, and 
went through the successive ranks of priest, mage, regent, and 
king. Its principles were characteristic of the German mind, 
far-fetched and eminently unpractical. The grand doctrine which 
it professed to disseminate was, that the misfortunes of mankind 
spring from religion and the dominion of the powerful ; that as 
religion had its source in superstition and priestcraft, so the 
separation of mankind into peoples and states had been accom- 
plished by fortunate pretenders through force and cunning. But 
by means of the secret schools of wisdom, man would rise from 
his fallen state, princes and nations would disappear without 
violence from 'the face of the earth, the human race would form 
one great family, and every father of a household, as in former 
times Abraham and the patriarchs, become the priest and ruler of 
his family with no other code of law than that dictated by wis- 
dom. In a few years this society numbered thousands of mem- 
bers, belonging chiefly to the higher classes. Its principles 
seem not tg have threatened any very immediate or alarming 
danger. Ts^evertheless it \^s suppressed by Charles Theodore, 
Elector of Bavaria ; Weishaupt was compelled to fly, and found 
a refuge at Gptha.^ In other German States the Illuminati 
appear to have been left unmolesto^. 

Prone to reflection, the Overman mind is not readily excited to 
action. Little desire was manifested in Germany to imitate the 
^movement in France. It was only in the Rhenish provinces, 
where the people came into immediate contact with the French, 
and could be assisted by their armies, that any revolutipnary 
spirit was manifested. An appeal was even ventured on for 
j>atriotic gifts in support of the* war of the Empire ag^ainst French 
principlqp, and brought in a few hundred thousand florins. Tha-. 
Austrian Freemasons, whom Joseph II. had patronized, spontane- 
ously suppressed their meetings, in order, as they told the Em- 
> Menzel, ibid. Eap. 15. 
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peror^ to relieve him of some of his cares in that season of 
disturbance. Nevertheless Thugut^ the Austrian Minister^ 
ideemed some precaution necessary. Thugut had resided at 
Paris during the early days of the Bevciution^ and from an 
acq^intance with its scenes and personages^ had imbibed a deep 
hatred of popular government, as well as the conviction that if 
the Fi^ncn Court and clergy had prevented, by means of the 
police, the philosophers and beaux esprits from prraagating their 
principles, the outbreak would never have occurred, {fence ho 
was led to forbid all social unions, and to subject the press to a 
rigid censorship. Even old and standard wprks, whose contents 
were at all of an equivocal character, were prohibited. No allu- 
sions were ‘permitted in the theati:e to political or religious 
matters. It was forbidden to represent such plays as Otto von 
Wittelsbachy Hamlet , Maehcth, John, Richard II, &c., as 
familiarizing the minds of tho spectators with the murder or 
deposition of kings ; King Lear, lost it should be thought that 
misfortune turned the heads of monarchs ; still loss plays directly 
provocative of revolutionary ideas, as Egmont, Fiesco, William 
TelV 

The extraordinary career of Thugut deserves to be briefly men- 
tioned. He was born at Linz, the son of a boatman on tho 
Danube, and received his educatioil at tho Oriental Academy at 
Vienna. In 1754 ho was sent with tho Austrian Embassy to 
Constantinople, and became consecutively, interpreter, agent, 
resident, and intemuntius. He « distinguished himself by his 
activity during tho war between Turkey and Kusaja, and was 
subsequently employed as ambassador and negotiator in all con- 
gresses and acts of state. He enteroa the Ministry a little boforo 
the death of Prince Eaunitz, who had so Aojx^ directed the 
Austrian policy; and to spare the feelings of the aged and 
declining chancellor, he acted as his^ubordinate, and apparently 
under his direction. On the death of the Prince, June 25^th, 
1794, Thugut obtained the supreme direction of affairs. Vfith 
an aptitude for business, he united an idleness which sometimes 
proved detrimental to the public service. The acquisition of 
Bavaria was regarded by Thugut as the paramount object of 
Atistrian policy, and he had oonceiVed a violent habed of Prussia^ 
Jot having frustrated thdfc project. . 

The afl&irs of Pjussia at this period were conducted by Haifg- 
witZj a large landed proprietor of Silesia. In a joumey*which be 
> K. A. Menxel, JV. Queh, der Deutsehen, B. vi. Ksp. 27. 
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made into Italy^ Hangwitz acquired the favour of Leopold, then 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and after the accession of that Prince to 
the Imperial throne, and the change produced in Prussian policy 
by the Convention ,of Beichenbach, he was sent ambassador to 
Vienna. He subsequently entered the Cabinet of Berlin as 
Minister for Foreign Afiairs. The fatal estrangement of Prussia 
from Austria, and from the affairs of the Empire, must b^ chiefly 
attributed to his policy. Anoth€i;r notable Prussian statesman of 
this period, though by birth a Hanoverian, was Baron Harden* 
berg. 

The affiiirs of Italy will not long detain us, though that 
country was dostindd to become before long the scene of events 
of the greatest moment. In general it may be observed, that 
although the French Bevolution had of course its partisans in 
Italy, the great mass of the Italian people were not favourable 
to it. They entertained an ancient aversion to the French from 
their frequent attempts and well-known desire to establish their 
dominion in Italy.^ It has been already related how the French 
compelled the King of Naples to acknowledge their Bepublic.® 
Naples was at that time the most considerable of the Italian 
Powers, anduit will be proper to throw a retrospective glance 
upon its history.’ 

When Ciiarles of Bourbon ascended the throne of Spain in 
1759, the Two Sicilies were assigned, as we have already said, to 
his second son, Ferdinand IV., then nine years of ago. The 
Prince of St. Nicandro, fippointed as his governor, was an unedu- 
cated man, addicted to the sports of the field, and capable only of 
instilling Into the youthful monarch a love of his own pursuits. 
Fortunately, however, ths^Marquis Tanucci, a man of liberal and 
enlightened principles, possessed great influence in the Neapo- 
litan counsels* and obtained the ear of the King. The main aims 
of Tanucci were to set bou^nds to the pretensions of the Pope, s-nd 
to^ increase' the royal prerogative by reducing the power of the 
nobles. In no part of Italy were feudal privileges more strictly 
maintained, or more oppressive, than in the Neapolitan dominions, 
and especially ^in the two Calabrias. The barons, like the 
devant nobles of France, enjoyed exclusive rights of hunting and 
fishing, of grinding com and baking bread ; they named the 
judges and ^e governors of cities ; becides the customary feudal 

1 Botta, t. i. p. 137f s Sm above, p. 418. 

^ For theae aflairs see Carlo Botta, Sioria d^Italia dal 1769 al 1814, libro i. ; Col- 
letta, SiAsrui di Napoli. 
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services^ they claimed the first firuits of the vintage, the harvest, 
and of all the prodactiona of agriculture and pasturage, as well as 
ftf custom, dues, &c. Thus at. one and the same time the people 
were oppressed, the royal authority was almost annihilated, and 
theatreasury deprived of its proper revenues. Tanucci moderated 
all these abuses, and civilized the manners of the rustic nobles by 
^ummohing them to Court. He also introduced many reforms 
into the relations between Naples and the Court of Rome. By 
his advice the tribunal of the Papal Nuncio was sfl^pre|sed, and 
all appeals to Rome forbidden ; the King asserted his right to 
nominate bishops, abbots, and other prelates ; the presentation of 
a palfrey on St. Peter^s dAy, tl^e badge of'feudal subjection to 
Rome, was converted into an eleemosynary offering ; the corona- 
tion of the King was left uncelebrated, in order to avoid certain 
formalities customary since the times^of the Norjnan kings, which 
indicated the sovereignty of the Holy See. The number of 
mendicant monks was reduced, and the order of the Jesuits sup- 
pressed. These reforms, of course, produced violent quarrels 
with the Court of Rome ; the political disputes between Naples 
and that Court had caused, indeed, the reform of ecclesiastical 
abuses to be prosecuted with greater ardour in the Neapolitan 
dominions than in Tuscany and Austrian Lombardy. Tanucci 
had also turned his attention to a {cform in the laws, which 
formed an incongruous mixture derived from the Normans, Lom- 
bards, Aragonese, French, Spaniards, Austrians, the former con- 
querors and possessors of the country. , But this was a work not 
so easily accomplished. 

Thus Italy remained not uninfluenced by the liborA tendencies 
which marked the eighteenth centuryS The authority of the Papal 
See had been also reduced in the Duchies of Parma and Piacenza, 
which were likewise governed by a branch of th8 Spanish Bour- 
bons. The now opinions had* not made so much progress in Fer- 
dinand IV .^s kingdom of Sicily as in, his Neapolitan domin^ns. 
The feudal system was still vigorous in that island towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. <Sicily had from early times pos- * 
sessed a Parliament composed of three chambers, called bracci, or 
arm^i ; namely, the military or baronial chamber, in which sat 
siieh s^ignorij or lords, as had at •least 300 fuochf, or dwellings, 
^pon their properties ; •the ecclesiastical Iraccio,^ consisting of 
three archbishops^^ six bishops, and all* the abbots ; andTthe thifd 
chamber,, called demaniale, because itisonsisted of the^represe^- 
tatives of cities belonging to the King^s dotmin, and not under 
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the dominion of the barons. For, as in Germany, there were two 
sorts of Sicilian cities, the baronial and the free. The last de- 
pended immediately on the King, and were goTemed by thefcr 
own municipal laws. The baron of the oldest title was at the 
head of the braecio baronale; the Archbishop of Palermo the 
braccio eccleeiastico, and the praetor, or mayor, of the same city 
of the braccio demaniale. In ancient times the Partianient m(|t 
every year, but afterwards once in four years. It also lost its 
legislative fimctions, and was assembled only to vote donatives. 

Tamicci was not so successfbl in his foreign as in his domestic 
policy. He was a partisan of France, and hence he incurred the 
displeasure of Ferdinand's queen., the Austrian Princess Caro- 
line, a woman of imperious temper, sister of the Emperor Joseph 
IL, and of Mario Antoinette. Tanucci was dismissed, and his 
place filled at first by the Marquis Sambuca, and then by Acton, 
the son of an Irish physician. The Neapolitans were indignant 
at seeing the arms of the French Tlepublic affixed to the hotel of 
the French Embassy, and in January, 1793, a deputation of the 
citizens presented an address to King Ferdinand, supplicating 
him to declare war against France. It was easy to see that the 
neutrality oP Naples could not long be preserved. On the 12th 
of July, 17^3, a treaty was concluded, as we have already said, 
between Sir W. Hamilton, the English Minister at Naples, and 
Acton, Ferdinand's chief Minister, by which Ferdinand engaged 
to unite to the British forces in the Mediterranean 6,000 soldiers, 
four ships of the line, four frigates, and the same number of 
smaller vessels. Great Britain undertaking to maintain a respect- 
able fleet in that sea, and to protect Neapolitan commerce.^ The 
Neapolitans, as we have^een, subsequently took part in the 
occupation of Toulon. 

The Papal throne was filled, at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, by Pius VI. His predecessor, Clement XIV. (Ganganelii), 
who had risen to the Papacy from the condition of a poor monk, 
had always retained the simple customs of his early life. These, 
however, seemed out of place in an age of inquiry, doubt, and dis- 
belief ; and it was thought that, when arguments cease ^ per- 
suade, and virtue to move by its example, the best substitutes 
for them are pomp, splendour^, andonagnificence. The Cardinals, 
therefore, oi^ the death of Clement, in 1774, elected CardineJ 
Ihraschi *(Pius VI.) as h^ successor. Braschi was handsome in 
person, eloquent in speech, refined in his tastes, of dignified 
^ Martens, Bccudlj t. v. p. 480. 
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maDnerSj and a generous disposition. He had been treasurer to 
the apostolic camera, and had displayed In his demeanour and 
actions no ordinary splendour. All these good qudlitiesi how- 
ever^ tended to a vicious extreme. " He entertained a great 
opinion of himself as well as of his high dignity ; he was arbi- 
trary and disdainful^ and could ill brOok opposition. A scheme 
was agitated in his Pontificate, originated by Cardinal Orsini, 
of uniting all Italy in a confederation, of which the Pope was to 
, Be the head. The chief glory of Pius VI. is t]|e draining of 
the Pontine marshes, a work of extraordinary magnitude and 
labour. 

Kus VI. was naturally shocked and offended by the novelties 
and innovations in matters of religion which accompanied the 
breaking out of the French Revolution. The respect with which 
ho was treated by the Constituent Assembly soothed and appeased 
him for a time, but the excesses and Tblasphomios of the Logisla* 
tive Assembly and of the Convention, and especially the loss of 
Avignon, impelled him to resort to his spiritual weapons. Hence 
the Emperor and the Italian Princes of his partj^iad little diffi- 
culty in persuading Pius to enter into an offensive league against 
Franco. ^ 

The situation of Tuscany induced the Grand Duke Ferdinand, 
though so nearly connected with thg House of Austria, formally 
to recognize the French Republic, January 16th, 1793, before tho* 
execution of Louis XVI. Tuscany preserved its neutrality till 
tho^ following October, when the appearance of an English fleet 
in the Mediterranean encouraged Ferdinand to declare himself 
for the allies. Of the part taken in the war by Victor Amadeus 
III., King of Sardinia, we have alrea^ spoken. The republic of 
Genoa, secretly inclined to France, maintained for a considerable 
time its neutrality, although summoned by the EngUshand Spanish 
%et, in October, 1793, to change itsjjolicy. The port was now 
blockaded. Venice had also declared herself neutral. The Vene- 
tians, eneryated. by. a long peace, and mtont only on their mate- 
rial interests, had sunk into an abyss of moral corruption and • 
degradation. Expecting their safety only from the sufferance of 
their Neighbours and the mutual jealousies of the groat Powers, 
th^*had lost all public spirit and fallen into a sort of political 
quietism, which was carried so fiir that the government actually* 
■"forbade the representation of tragedies, as calcuhited exc^i# 
^and devate the s8ul ! We are not, therefore, surprised to find 
* ivf ^ L L 
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that at the breaking out of the French Revolution they deter- 
mined on the policy of doing nothing ; and they persuted in 
their neutrality, though solicited by many Powers, Sardinia^ 
Russia, Austria, Naples, to tako a part against Franco. Yet their 
hatred of that country pooped out on all occasions. They ^ent 
back to the French Minister the note of the Assembly acquainting 
them with the flight of the King to Varonnes, becausu it did not 
boar Louis's signature ; they refused to reply to the notice of the 
King’s accoptafice of the Constitution; they suffered the Austrians 
to violafb the neutrality they had declared by marching troops 
through their territories ; in October, 1792, when the allies were 
entering France, they authorized tboir subjects to supply the 
Emperor and the King of Sardinia with arms, prjwisions, and 
other necessaries ; on tlio establishment of the French Republic 
they refused to acknowledge it, and though they at length con- 
sented to receive a rluirgf' tJ' affaires, they would only recognize 
him with a puerile distinction as the Minister of the French 
nation and not of the r<puhUe} These and other grievances of 
the same kindji^^and ospecMlly the reception given to the Regent, 
under the title of Count de Lille, at Verona, toward.s the end of 
1791, drew down upon the Venetian Republic the hatred and 
vengeance of the French, and served at least as pretexts for its 
destruction. 4 

Respecting tlie Spanisli’Peninsnla, little need bo added to what 
has been already said, Altliougli Godoy was despised by every 
true vSpaniard, yet Florida lllanca and d’ Aranda had been suc- 
cessively compelled to give place to liim ; ami, in 1792, ho ob- 
tained, with the title of lluke of Alcudia, tlio supremo direction 
of affairs. The war, howo^xr, which ho commenced with France 
was at first popular. The Spaniards, devoted to the Church and 
to their King, behold in the republicans of France the enemies of 
both. 'Hioy 'Contributed krgely and spontaneously to the wai^; 
the feudal lords, as in ancient times, put themselves at the head 
of tfieir vassals, tho smug^ers, and even the monks formed regi- 
<ments. But the enthusiasm of tho nation was ill-directed by 
Godoy ; and the successes of tho Spanish arms, already described, 
were soon followed by reverses which rendered the King atixion^ 
to conclude a peace. 

The Portuguese had shared writh the Spaniards in the French 
and <s.re said to have formed the best portion of the Spanish 

* See Dara, de Vmtse^ li\. \xxvi. 
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army. The sceptre of Portugal had been held,; since February, 
1777, by Queen Maria I., but her intellect having become dis- 
ordered tlirough religious melancholy, the regency was assuTued 
n 1702 by her son Don John, Prince of Brazil. Don John was 
governed by his confessors, as other Princes aroT:)]^ their favourites 
or mistresses ; and he is said to have changed them as often. 
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